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Art. t— notes ON THE LOST RIVER OF J»HE ^ 


INDIAN DESERT. 


T he large blank space marked “ Great Desert,*’ in the north¬ 
west of the map oj Indifu is probably famib 3 r..jU) mo^t 
people. Some, however, may not’ bo aware that a'considorablo 
I>ortion of this tract was once cultiva^cl and prospeious, studded 
!with towns and villages, and inhabited by poweiful tribes. 

No doubt a great part of the doseit has uudcrgoiio little 
change since pro-historic times. Its ancient name of Mares- 
thalf (region of death) prove.s this. .But with icgaid to the 
lands of Nair and Kadal—the Ramala of the Arab gcogi’i,phei.s— 
the^truth of the legends which assort tli u aucicnt leitihty is 
attested by the ruins which Svprywiicro ovcr^iroad i\hatis now 
ah aiid, saiHly Vaste. * 

In confirmation of the local traditions which osci.bo the do^/) 
Intion of this once*^fleiiiishing ^ounirj. to the (hying np''ri the 
stream Ijy which»iL was fertilized, the diy bed of a laigc iixcr 
may still be^traced from near the Hiindl.iya, tlirough Bhai- 
tiana, Bikanir and Bbiwalpur, into Sindh; and theucc onwards 
to the Rann of Each (Runii of Cutcb). 

This old channel, whichwtS^moie than-.I'c hundicd milos in 
length, is known in difierent parts of its com sc as Naaval, Sotra, 
Bakra, Wahind, Daban, &c. The names Sotra, liakra and 
Wahjnd are those most geperally used, the otliers being more 
local. * * • ^ 

lu KieperVs map of Ancient India,* the Sotia 0 |* TJikra .s 
represented by a dotted line as a continuation of the Gaggar; 
and as joining the Indus a little uelow Dcbh. Tlie tme position ot 
th# channel is, however, forty miles south of that city ; and it is 
pl^nly traceable onwards into Sindh. 

Major-Geperal Cunningham, b.e., has, in his Ancient Gcogiaphy 
of India, laid down the course of the Dakia correctly fico 
longitude 74” to longitude 70” (Maps V, VI and IX) as ISoiidi.m 
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on the Lost River 


iH iilu i' Ulc uor the Cliiti’aiig flowed further thaa tlicy do at 

jiiesiiiit. Jud^ 2 (d, as already ohdctived, it is impossible from the* 
ludtire and area of their c<)llectiiig ground, that the course of 
these stream? can ever have extended to any considerable distance 
beyond its present limits. 

Since, tlien, these rivers could not have furnished it, whence 
.came the greflt volume of water which once made its way down ' 
this broad channel ^o the sea? Between the Jainna and the 
Satk-j, there is no opening by which a large river coukf have 
entered the plains. . There is no sign of the former having carried 
off the wat(;rs of the llalua ; hut ui the case (If the latter, there 
's (^ddci>fe »3 of clntriges qiiite surfleitmt to explain the transformation 
of a, once ibudi' rcgioii into a dcscit. ^ 

Tiiorc can be no douiit that the Satlej, instead of turning 
v.carly due west from Rupar to join the Biyas, as at present, 
originally liowcd in a much more southerly direction; and that 
the Botra or llakra is its ancient bed. 

One of the hymns of thS Rig Veda (S3rd of third Mandala) 
has been considered to allude to a juuction of the Satlej and Biyas 
at a very remote period. The Uishi Viswamitra is represented 
as fording, with a wagon and chaiiot, a stream called Chlmtudri 
and the Vipas, near tlieir conllucucc. 

Tiiat one of the rivers nnentioued in this passage was the B/yas 
is evident, but tliat the oilier was the Satlej is more than doubtful. 

There is nothins? iu the context to show that ih« latter river 
is alluded to. 

filsewhore iii Ihff Rig Veda, as avcU as iu tlxj JNirnkta, the name 
given to tlie Satlej is S'liiiulri, which hi the M^habharata and 
later writings is rendered Satadiu ; but the stream here referred 
to as joining tlie Vipas is called Cliluitudri. This name is applied 
* to the river not only in the hymn itself, but also in the Nirukta, 
and by the comparativoly modern c^imeutator Sayaua, without 
any remark to show tliat the S'ututiri is indicated. 

Again, the rivers are described as rushing from the sides of the 
niountains ; the scene must, therefore, have been near t4ie foot of 
the Himalayas •and very far from any possible point of junction 
between the Satlej and Biyas. 

Further, the Biyds is addressed in the hymn as by far the 
most important of the two stieamsf and is called “ the broad and 
beautiful Vipas,” no such epithet being bestowed upon tli^ 
Chhutudri, although, had the latter been the Satlej, its volume 
must have been nearly twice as great as that of the Biyas. 

It appears most probable that the Chhutudri was not the Satlej, 
bni, the river now known as the Cliukki, which joins the Biyas' 
shortly a^r tl^it.stream enters the plains ; and which is remarkable^ 
for the rapidity \fith which it rises and a^iu subsides. 
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^ Variations in the names of the livers are geneidlly’carcfnlly nofoil 
fii. the Nivukta ; thus we learn that the Biyas acquired the name 
Vipasa after and in consequence of the attemp^d suicide of 
Vasishta. Previously, the river was called Uranjira and Aijikia * 
From Uranjira was possibly derived the Saranges of Arrian ; the 
ancient name of the Vipasa being mistaken for a separate stream. 
'J’bis is the more likely, as the Saranges*appears to havo no* 
.modern representative, the position of the Sohan, to whiclv tlic 
mme^ias been applied, not agreeing at all with Arrian’s description.' 

It is probable that the legend related in the Mahabharata, of 
the Satlej having sepaAted into a hundred channels when V^asi^ita 
thievv himself into it, was founded upon some great change in 
course. 

That the Bjyas and Satlej ever mingled their waters, previous 
to the thirteenth century^ is opposed to the traditions current 
tliroughout the tract between these rivers and the Saraswati ; 
which agree that, until this period, the Satlej flowed in the 
Hakra channel. 

\These legends are strongly supported by the physical aspect 
of the country ; while they are confirmed by the fact that several of 
the* old. river-beds, which combine to form the Hakra, have 
been traced to within so short a distance of the Satlej that they 
cquld not have belonged to any other stream. 

Between the Saraswati add, the Garrah is a scries of broad 
channels, fno?t of them a mile or more in widtTi, of which those 
to the west terminate in the valley of the Jattqf river ; wjiilo 
those towards the oftst, which are the most ancient, are contiuuous 
with tke Sotra or Hakra. All diverge from the direction of the 
point at which the Satlej leaves the hills. 

Most of these old river-beds are now dry, or only contain a • 
little water in the rainy season. They arc all more or less 
obliterated in the upper pat^ of their course, so that only the com¬ 
paratively recent ones can be actually traced to the banks of the 
Satlej, but most of them can be followed up to within a few miles 
of that stream. 

•Of the channels continuous with the Hakra, fhe westernmost 
which is known as Naiwal, was found by Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Hodgson, R.E., -f* in 1847, to bo clearly defined at the village of 
ITrkara, about twenty miles ^south-west of Ludianah, and half 
1#iat di.'itance from the. old left bank of the present Satlej. It 
tias since been traced some miles further towards the north¬ 
east. 

Near Shekopura, about half-way between Urkara and tho 
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iVo/i’s on the Lost Rivey 

j ivGii', !\ro twoMnorc cbamicls similar to that just mentioned, One 
of which buftnOlies oft’ iVom tUo other. Both of these turn 
towards the west, enter the valley of the Biyas and Satlej, and 
become continuous with the old course of the latter stream 
known as Dhund-i-Daria, which will be referred to presently. 

Tlius, the most westerly arm of the Hakra and the easternmost 
• of the old bcffs of tl^c Satlej traceable to the Biyl. valley are, 
although partially obliterated by time, still definable to 
within five or six miles of each other, and this in a Icve^ pla.i. 
There can ho little doubt that tlieso deserted channels diverged 
in succession from the same point; and tTlat, although they 
.sdf)aratc so widely, the same stream at different times flowed 
in each of them. 

From Urkara the Naiwal may he traced, in a south-westerly 
direction, to Abohar, which situated upon its banks; and 
thence to Kurrulwala (latitude 20® 53*, longitude 73° 53) where 
it is joined by another s^ilar river-bed, from the eastward, 
which bears the same name. The people of the country assert 
that each of these in turn W’as the bed of the Satlej ; and 
that the eastern brancli came from near Machewara, an an¬ 
cient town, twenty miles from the point at which that river 
enters tlie plains. 

Tlic celebrated fortress of Bhattinda is situated upon the Naiwal 
last mentioned. This is no doubt the rivci-bed referred 'to 
by Mr. Davidson,•'Settlement O&icer of the Ludianith ^district, irl 
18^61, as extending from the southward of Machewara to near 
Tulwundi (fifty mtles north-east of,Bhattinda).and thence onwards 
to the south-west. ’ , 

At Kurrulwala, where these two channels of the Naiwal 
unite, they become continuous with the western arm of the 
Sotra or Hakra, which, passing by Tartarsir and Ganeshgarh 
to Bullur on the bv>rders of Bikanfr and Bhawalpur, there 
joins the eastern or Bhatnair branch. This, a still older 
course of the river, is formed by the junction of several broad 
channels known as Naiwal, War or Wah, Purina Daria er Gaggar, 
Chitrang, &c. ‘ 

Each of the three first of these is said to have been in tiy^n 
the bed of the Satlej, This has been confirmed so far that, during 
the surveys for the Sirhind canal, the Naiwal has been trdeed to 
Chumkour, close to the old high bank of the Satlej, and fivi* 
miles from its present course. This place is ten miles frorA 
Rupar where the river enters the plains, and about tlje same 
distance from the town of Machewara already referred to. 

.Tho Chitrang was converted into an irrigation canal by 
Firfiz Sluih i;^' ftio fourteenth century. The Wah, which receives^ 
the torrent known as Siihiud-uullah, was .also in the same®rcK,yi 

• I 
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utilized as a canal; the Sirsa torrent being turn. \ into it lluough 
^ great cutting, traces of which still remain near Rupar, The 
same channel was long afterwarefs connected with tlio Satkj by 
Mijza ivundi. The Naivval is dry, # 

In the old river-bed now known as Gaggar, floies tlic stream 
of that name, the waters of which, however, although supple¬ 
mented by those of the Sarsuti, Ure exhausted before they reach 
the junction with the other branches of th^ Hakra. According 
to troilition, this, as already noontioued, was originally the 
bed of tho Satlej. It is continuous, near Munak, with tiio 
rurana Daria (awjien^ river), a broad channel wliicli is un¬ 
connected with any of the streams flowing from the uoiglibouriiig 
hills; and which lias been traced in the direction of Sirhind and 
*Ilupar, to within a few miles of the Wah just referred to. 

It would appear that when the Satlej changed its course to the 
westward, the Gaggar torrent, •previously a triblltaiy, was left 
in possession of the deserted channel. 

The Gaggar must originally ha^ been of mucli Jess im¬ 
portance than it is at present, for the Sarsuti (Saraswati) which 
iK^vv falls into it above Munak, formerly flowed much furtiicr 
south, and joined the old channel just mentioned below tlio 
famous fortress of Sarsuti (now called Sirsa), which was built 
upon its banks in the sixth century. 

•By the change just alluded to, the course of the Sarsuti was 
shortened rfiewly one hundred irftles ; and the (gaggar became the 
principal river of the country, giving its own name, as far as its 
waters reached, to the old bed of the Satlej in Oidiich it enu- 
tiimed to flow. * * * 

The* foresjoi^ff accounts for the absence of all mention in tho 
Vedas or Mahabharafa of any such river as the Gaggar, or 
indeed of any important stream, between the Satadru (Satlej) • 
and the Saraswati. Of the five rivers so frequently named 
between the Indus and the tacred stream, the Satadru is always 
alluded to as nearest to tho latter. 


All this is confirmed in the strongest manner by tho fact 
already mentioned, that, between the Sarsuti and tjie Satlej, thoro 
is no openirl^ in the hills by which a large river could have 
entered the plains. 

'The disappearance of the* Saraswati is readily explained by 
^he changes just alluded to; for that river, no longer able to 
reach the Satlej, which had forsaken its ancient course, necessarily 
lost itself in the sands of the deserted channel until, as already 
explained, in later times it joined the Gaggar above Munak. 

'fhe Saraswati is alwavs described in the Ri‘^ Vkda as a Honing 
stream ; and nothing i.s there said of its disappearance in the sa'tu!, 
wards alluded to in the Mahabharata 1^’Ahinu. iSei 
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is UloiV* ill the Veda any hint of the mythical siibtorranoaii course 
vofurred to in the Raghuvansa, and since extended by ^he Brahmans 
to the Tiivcn\ near Alldhabdd. ' ! 

It is possil^Je that the Sarasvvati once flowed still further south, 
and joined the Chitrang, but of such a course no vestige now 
remains. 

About A.H, 757 (A.D. 1357} Sultan Firuz Shah converted the 
‘ old bed of the Saraswati into an irrigation canal, by whidi he 
brought the waters of the Gaggar to Sarsuti, and thence j.0 the 
“ rivulet of Khera (Hakia ?), upon which he built a city named 
after him Ferozabad.”* This Firuzabad was buiU wpon the channel 
now called Gaggar, which, therefore, is identical with the so- 
called “ rivulet of Khera.” 

The upper part of the Hakra is called Sotra or Sutra, which 
is probably a corruption of Sutodra or Sutudri, the old namo 
of the Satlej, • . 

liakra appears to bo a modified form of Sagara, the letter S 
being pronounced like 11 in P.ajputana and in Sindh. 

The old beds' of the Satlej, referred to, are more or less obli¬ 
terated in their upper part, by the process of silting-up ; which, 
from the constant abrasion of the mountains, and the very much 
heavier rainfall, is far more active in the sub-Hitnalayan tract 
than in the dry and level plains. 

The current of the Satlej is rapid, especially where it first 
leaves the hills, and_thc soil througli which it flows is .light and 
sandy, the stream has therefore cut deeply into it. Owing to this, 
and to the eiflccts of the silting-up process just alluded to, the 
present bed of the river is much below jthe level of these old 
channels. This dilference is, for the reasons already given', most 
marked near the Himalayas, and it diminishes very considerably 
o further south. 

The result of the same processes of erosion on one hand, and 
silting-up on the other, may be seen in the difference of level 
between that part of the old bed of the Biyas which is dry, and the 
portion in which .the combined rivers have been flowing for less 
than a century. 

To the effects of the ordinary changes in the bed<of the Satlej, 
already alluded to, must bo added those produced by the cataclysrn 
of A.D. 17b2, when the river was dammed up for some .weeks 
by a landslip in the hills, and, as metitioncd by Major-General 
Cuuinghara, its waters rose to a height of four hundred feet before 
the barrier gave way. 

The general slope of the country intersected by these old river¬ 
beds is from the north and e.ast, towards the south and west \ in 
wliich direction tlic changes referred to have taken place. 

* bsri^Ulr', UowN E'J, I. 306. 
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neighbourhood of Uchh. It falls into the sea in.the country of 
J\ainbaya (Cambay.)”* * * § This account, taken from some ancient 
•work, evidently refers to the Satlcj. This river had, long before 
the time of Hafiz Abru, joined the Biyas, by which name the 
united streams were known. Hence the confusion. 

The Emperor Timur says that, on his making enquiry when 
in Kaslmiir, as to the course of the Panjab rivers, he was told 
that, “ when this river (Jbelam) passes outf of the confines of 
Kashmir, it is named after each city by which it flows, as the 
river oT Dandaua, the river of Jamd. The river passes on and 
joins the Chenab atipve Multan. Tlie united waters pass below 
Multan and there join*the Ravi. The river Biyas comes down 
through another part and joins them, and the united rivers fall into 
4110 »Sindh or Punjab ; and this liver falls into the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta.”-|* Here, as elsewhere, the Satloj is immentioned ; 
and the “Punjab” is the»Indus • below the confluence with the 
Chenab. 

Feri.shta mentions the Nilab (Sindh^ as “ one of the five capital 
branches of the Indus.”;[ 

From this evidence it seems clear that the Satlej was not 
one of tlie rivers forming the Panjnad ; that it lost its namo 
' on ‘flowing into the Biyas ; and that, previous to its junction 
with that stream, it was not one of the tributaries of the 
Indus. All this shows the correctness of the conclusions already 
arrived at, that the Sotra or*IIakra was thf^bod of the Batlej 
and that its drying-up was owing to its Avaters having become 
diverted into the Biyds valley. — ■’ 

From the junctiou‘%)f itg eastern and Avestern arms near Bullur, 
on the »frontier6P of Bikauir and Bhawalpur, the Hakra traverses 
the latter state; where it loses the namo of Sotra and acquires 
•tliat of Wahind (river of Hind). 

Near *Khangarh on the Sindh border, as already meutioned, 
the channel turns southward; and, about thirty miles sonth-ea'st 
of Rhori, it becomes continuous with the old river-bed m.arkcd 
ill maps of Sindh as Eastern Narra. The Narra or Nala Avhich also 
boars the names of Hakra Dhora (old bed of H^kra), Wahind 
and Dalian, iff to be traced from this point southward, past 
Amarkot. to the Rann of Kach. According to a tradition current on 
the borders of Bikanir, the Avaters of the Hakra at a place called 
Kak, south of the Mer country, .spread out into a great lake, 
mis Avas, no doubt, the Rann.g 

* Elliot, IV, 4. * the Mahabhiirata, are identified by 

t Ibid, III, 476, Professer H. H. Wilson with (ha 

X Dow, I, 13!). iuhahitants of Kach.— Vishnu 1*um 

§ A peojdo called Kakshas, dwel- na, II, 170, 
l%i;$ ecti shore, meutioued- in 
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On the borders of the Rann, the Narra meets the Dhora Puran* 
(ancient channel), the dry bed of what was once the eastern 
and greater branch of the Mihraa or Indus. It is not difficult* 
to understand the formation of the Rann if it be considered 
as the former embouchure of three important rivers (tlic 
Indus, Satlej, and Liini) of which the two first and greatest 
have long since abandoned it. The traditions of all the 
• tribes bordering upoii it, agree that this expanse of salt and 
sand was anciently an estuary. And as noticed by Burnes,* 
and still more recently by Sir B. Frere, places are yet poinftjd uut 
upon its shores which onco were ports. 

In the Rann we may also recognise the ^rea?lake at the mouth 
of (he eastern arm of the Indus, described by Arrian, who says : 

“ When ho (Alexander) had sailed far down the left brancfi 
and was near the mouth thereof, he came to a certain lake formed 
either by the river spreading wide over a flat country, or by 
additional streams flowing in from the adjacent lands, makiuj; 
it appear like a bay of the s^a. Abundance of sea fish are found 
there, of a much larger size than our seas produce. Steering 
to a creek to which his pilots directed him, he left there 
Leonatus with many of the soldiers and all the long galleys ; 
but ho, with some biremes and triremes, passed out at t[je mouth , 
of the river and sailed into the ocean.” 

“ He afterwards made another voyage to the lake, where he 
ordered a harbour to be made, with other places for the safety of 
.ships.”f • « » • 

This estuary, too, is evidently identical with the lake of Siigara 
in which, accordiiTg to the Chach-ii^meh, the^leet of Muhammad 
Kasim anchored and also with the* lake AsJii Shark^i, upon 
which, Al Biladuri says the fleet of Jaishya, sou of Dahir, king 
of Sindh, was destroyed by the Arab commander Junaid, who, 
afterwards overran the countries to the eastward, penetrating to 
Bhroch and Ujjaio.§ . 

The mention of “ Bala, King of Ash Shark! ” having been 
killed by Musa Bin Yahya, one of the successors of Junaid,|| 
confirms the identity of the lake, as Bal or Bali-ka-Rai (the 
Balhara of the Matter Arab writers) was the title o4 the rulers of 
the country upon the eastern shores of the Rann. 

Althouglj much inferior in size to the Indus, the Hakra mjist 
have been of vast importance to such a thirsty regiou as' Sindh, 
nnd the change in its course produced there the same results #is 
further north. 

Several points iu the history of this country, hitherto not easily 

* Travels iu JJukhar.t, HI, y23, 

+ Auabaais, VI, 20, 

.1 hllwb I, 


§ Elliot, I, 125. 

(1 Ihid, 1 , 
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C'Xplainecl, are cleared up by the discovery that a considerable 
river once flowed through it to the eastward* ol the Indus. 
ThuSj the former wide extenf of cultivation andf existence of 
flourishing towns, in a tract now arid and sterile, is no longer a 
subject for wonder. And we can understand the sudden conver¬ 
sion of these lands into a sandy waste ; and the migration of the 
people, driven from their homes by drought and famine, which 
could not have arisen from any transient cause, as the country* 
has ever since been desert. In the tract once fertilised by this lost 
river,* where old tanks and ruined temples are still to be met 
with, are now snaces of fifty miles without water, and the wells 
vary from 70 to 500 fefet in depth.’'^ ^ 

Native historians of Sindh often allude to the desolation caused 
, by the drying up of this stream, but from these authorities no 
precise date can be fixed for its occurrence. The association of the 
event, however, with the greal famine and the exodus from the 
Tanks of the Hakra, also with the ruin of the Siiraras, and the riso 
of the Sammas to power, shows that *»t must have happened in the 
early part of the thirteenth century ; when, as We have already 
s<jeu, the Satlej finally abandoned its ancient course. It is not 
known exactly when the Sumras were supplanted by, the 
8afinma»tribe, but it must have been about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Ferishta and other authorities tell us that the 
Sumras ruled at Debal, or Thatta, when the Sultan Jalal-ud-din 
invaded Sindh in A.H. 620,*(A.D. 1223.)i' ^e also learn from 
the Tarikfi-i-iVJasumi, that Unar, first Jam of the Sammas, becamo 
ruler on the overthrow of the Sumra dynasty, afi.d that he Was 
killed after a short aeign and was succeeded by Jam Juna. This 
chief who “ dnove the Turks out of Bakhar and ruled all 
Sind,’" had reigned thirteen years at the time of Ala-ud-din"s 
invasion, in A.H. 697 (.D. 1296), The accession of Jam Juna was 
therefore, in A.D. 1283 ; so that the downfall of the Sumras must 
have occurred between A.B, 1223 and that year, having been 
preceded by the disappearance of the Hakra river. 

Ala-ud-din’s army, according to the Tarikh-i-M^sumi, was sent 
by Ulugb'Khan, the Sultan’s brother, then Governor of Multan, 
and was commanded by Taj Kafuri and Tatar ith^n. It soon 
overran the whole of Sindh. 

Jam Juna died at this time, and was succeeded by Tamachi, 
who was taken prisoner and carried away to Dehli, but was 
allowed to return to Sindh and resume his governraent.:J; 

The following legend relative to the drying-up of the Hakra is 
from the Tarikh-i-Tahiri,* which was written three centuries after 
the event described ; and when this had evidently become confused 

* Aiiiiala of Kdjdsthliu, II, 303. J Elliot, T, 22-J. 

• t iMJiot, II, 5C4. 
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with the desertion by the main stream of the eastern branch of the 
Indus—the Sind Sagara or Dliora Puran. The historian, whose, 
dates are vefy incorrect, says: From the year H. 700 (A.D, • 
3300) to H. 843 (A.D. 1439) the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of iSind ; and that portion which is now so flourish¬ 
ing (Thatta) was then a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of 
water in the Sind or Panj^b river below Bukkar. No water flowed 
‘towards those regions, (or rather, water was deficient in those 
lands), and water is the very foundation of all prosperity. The 
capital of this people (Suraras) was the city of Muhaftinial 
Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in the pargana 
of Dirak. Not I alone, but many others hJlve tieheld these ruins 
•witl& astonishment.’' “The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city and its dependencies, which had flourished between nino., 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows;—Below the 
town of Alor (Ardr) figwed the fiver of the Panjab w'hich was 
called by the names of Hakra, Wahind, Dahau, and by otherij;^ 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river poured its waters into the sea.” 
The legend goes on to say that Delu Rai, who governed tl;o ' 
country between the capital and Aror (which city had then 
evidently decayed) was a tyrant and levied large cont^ihutibos 
from all traders who passed that way in boats from the countiy 
of Hind. At last, a merchant came who had with him not only 
very rich stores, but also a beautif&l damsel. The latter was of 
course demanded By Delu Rai. The merchant otttaibed three' 
daya’ respite \^uch he employed in erecting a hand, (embankment) 
across the river, Zdow Aror, by which the coiirse of the stream 
was turned in the night; and the people oV the couatry, whep they 
awoke next morning, found nothing but mud in the l)ed of the 
, Hakra. In consequence of this, “ the scarcity of water soon caused ■ 
the grass and the fields to wither and death laid its grasp upon 
men and cattle.” The historian contiwjes : “ When through the 

tyranny of Delu Rai the river of the town of Aror became 
dry, the passage of the river came to be made near Sehwan, 
and that town which is still flourishing became pbpulated/* 
We are also ftdd that the want of water ruincyl the land.s 
of the tribe of Sumra, and that the Saniina tribe, which had 
been subject to the Sumras, removed from that country and 
settled near Thatta.* 

This legend is well known in Sindh, but the names and date* 
vary much, as also does the site of the band. The author just 
quoted, who lived at I’liatta, places the embankment below Aror ; 
in Noi'theru Sindii it is supposed to have been at some point 
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higher up the river ; while still further north, as already men¬ 
tioned, it is said to have been where the Satlej enters the plains. 

The story just quoted brings 1)efore us forcibly the suddenness 
of the catastrophe, and plainly shows that the dcying-up of the 
Hakra was not from any gradual shrinking of the stream, but 
owing to the diversion of its waters into another channel. As 
already alluded to, the historian has confused the tradition of 
the drying-up of the Hakra with some other relating to changes* 
in the delta of the Indus. « One of these, no doubt that of the 
main^stream from the eastern or great Mihran to the western or 
smaller branch, is^aid by McMurdo to have caused the fertilization 
of the lands near Thatfa, which were previously barren. « 

It is not know'n when this change took place, but A1 Biruni, in 
the eleventh century, describes the eastern as the greater and the 
western as the smaller mouth of the Mihran ; while at the time of 
the invasions of Muhammad Tughlak and Firfiz Shah (A.D. 1350 
"Slid 1370) the western branch which flowed under Thatta was the 
main stream. This was so broad thift the latter commander could 
not from the left bank see the battle which was being fought on 
the opposite shore.* 

It may be observed that the legend just quoted does not relate 
to Ihe destruction of Aror, as it has been supposed to do ; nor can 
it refer to any change in the course of the Indus. The name of 
the river was Hakra or Wahind, and the city ruined by its 
drying-up was Muhammad l^ua, the capital of,the Sumras, which 
was situated m the now desert tract, south of Araarkot. 

Aror could not have been deserted in co 9 se«^’*ence of finy 
change in the coursa of ^le riwrs, as the Mihran, upon which 
according to the Arab geographers it was built, still flows within 
five miles of its site ; and is much nearer to it than the Hakra 
ever was. 

This ancient capital of Sindh appears to have been supplanted 
by Bukhar, which was a stronger position ; and to have gradually 
decayed, probably in consequence of repeated plunderings. 

Mc^urdo says, on the authority of the Tofat-al-Girani, that 
Bukhar w.'ls built by the Arabs from the ruins of Aror.f This 
can, howevei^ be only partially correct ; as the latter city is men¬ 
tioned as a place of wealth and importance by oriental geogra¬ 
phers, down to the eleventh century ; and is referred to in the 
Annals of Jessalmfr in S. 1212 (A.D. 1156). It is stated also 
ia the Annals of Mewar that a brother of the Rajput Chief of 
that State held Aror in S. 12+9 (A.D. 1193) as a fief of Ghazni; 
and was succeeded by d younger brother, who became a convert 
to Islam. J After this, Aror is no more alluded to in history ; 

• Elliot, III, 332. No. II. - • 
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but it was still Inhabited at the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was visited by the translator of the Chach-nanieh, 
Bukhar appears to have beeif in existence long before the' 
Moslem invasion. 

This fortress, according to Tod, was founded by the Pramara 
Rajputs* * * § of which tribe the Sumras were an offshoot. 

it is most probable that the island fort is identical with 
*Baghrur, which is coupled with Alrur (Aror), by the historians 
of the Arab conquest of Sindh, as Bukhar is with Rhori to this 
day ; and which is said by the Cliach-nameh to be a fort siftiated 
upon the Mihran, in the country of Aror,^and opposite to 
Budliya.-f" The latter name was applied tb the country on the 
right bank of the Indus above Sehwan, and separated from 
Bukhar by the river. , 

This fort was the chief stronghold of the governors of Sindh, 
under the kings of Gfhazni ; and afterwards of Nasr-ud-diri 
Kubacha, who ended his reign there by being drowned in the Indu’s*' 
H. 625 (A.D. 1228), • 

Of Delu Rai, ‘nothing certain is known, but as his capital 
was Muhammad Tur, he must apparently have been a Sumi;a. * 
The Hindu title does not seem to accord with the name of 
his city, but his brother, Chata, is said to have been a* Mus’al- 
man. Hindu and Moslem names and titles were strangely 
mixed up in those days. 

The portion of^he legend rekting to Sehwan is manifestly 
incorrect. The Hakra never flowed near SehwanT There has 
beAi no defitfieacy of water in the Indas, between Bukhar 
and that city, within the range* of Ijistoiy ; nor any such 
change as . is here described in the course «f thatriver. 
Sehwan has flourished from the earliest period ; and certaiuly 
did not become populated at the time of the ruin of Muhammad • 
Tur and the Sumra dynasty. 

Local tradition, according to Captain*McMurdo, assigns a higher 
antiquity to this fortress than to Aror or Brahman^bad; J and 
Colonel Tod mentions that it was held by Bhirtrahari, w^io was 
expelled from yjjain in the first century by his brother* Vikrama- 
ditya.§ , . , . . . , • 

According to the Tarikh-i-Sindh, Siwistan (Sehwan) was the 
capital of one of the four great divisions of the kingdom of Sindli 
and Hind, in the time of Rai Siharas,]] five reigns l^fore that of 
Hahir which ended in A.D. 712. The mention of this city l.)W 


* Aunals of E^j^sthan, I, 91. || Known on the nortliern confinea 
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Arrian, Strabo, and others, as Siodomana, by the Arab fjeo- 
^ graphers Ibn Kurdadba (A#D. 900), A1 Istakhri (A.D. 950), 

»and Ibn Haukal (A.D. 970), as Sadusan; by A1 Idrisi 
(A.D. 1100) as Sharusan ; and by all as a place of im¬ 

portance, shows that from the fourth century B.C, to the 
twelfth century A.D. there was no want of water at Sehwap. Al 
'Idrisi, indeed, says that the city was remarkable for the number 
of its fountains and* canals, and the extent of its commerce.*’ 
Id the map of Sind of the AskaluL Bilad (A.D. 1193), Sadusan 
is plftccd upon the main stream of the Indus. From this 
time, Sehwan is frequently mentioned as a flourishing place, 
In A.D. 1350, Sultan*Muhammad bin Tughiak, when marcljing 
along the banks of the Indus to Thatta, collected a fleet of boats 
^at Siwistan ; and twenty years later Firdz Shah did the same. 

Thus it may be seen, that no such change as that alluded to in 
the legend can have taljen pl^ce, in the course of the Indu.s, 
"between Bukhar and Sohwan. The source of the error was evident¬ 
ly the confusion of two separate events, as already alluded to. 

The Eastern N*irra has been generally considered as the former 
•co^urse of t)le Indus ; and it is marked in Kiepert’s map as 
Ancient bed of Sindhu.” Whether, however, this channel was 
originally the bed of the Indus or of the Satlej, in it the waters 
of the Sotra, Hakra, or Wahind, flowed through the Sumra 
lands in the thirteenth century ; at which time, the course of the 
Indus had been for ages by Butjiar and Sehwan. 

Further^ itVas not until the drying-up of the Hakra, that 
the country on the banks of the Narra became^and was 
abandoned by its inhabitants. , ' ^ 

It is^tolerably certain, however, for the following reasons, that 
the Narra or Hakra was originally the bed of the Satlej ; 

• although the flood waters of the Indus have found their way into . 
it in recent times:— 

] •<<.—Not only are the Narra and the Hakra continuous, but 
the channel is known by the latter name to this day, from 
Bhatnuir to tlie liana of Kacfl. 

2nd. —Although many different names are given to the Narra, 
it is never called Sindh, or Sindh Dhora (old bed oT Sindh) ; but, 

HS just mentioned, it is known as Hakra and Hakra Dhora, also 
as .Wahind, These names, as we have seen, are borne by the 
old channel of the Satlej. 

*3rrf.—Tradition represents the Hakra as flowing, not into the 
Indus, but into the sea, to the south of the Mer country ;f also 

-- - ■ - • ^ -r- - ■ - 
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as spreading out at its mouth into a lake, so wide, that for fifty 
or sixty k6s (80 to 100 miles), nothing could be seen but water. 
This lake could only be the Rann.' 

4//t.—There is no old channel traceable from the Indas to tho 
Naira, but the waters of the former, during the inundation, 
overflow its banks for a space of fifty miles or more, and spread 
over the country ; finding their way at last into the latter. 

When the fl.oods of the Indus are very high, a great volume 
of water sometimes thus enters the Narra. This was the case 
in 1826, as mentioned by Burnes, and it has occurred several 
times since. The Aror canal, excavated a fev, years ago, also 
conducts the waters of the Indus into the ]?farra. 

The tract thus subject to inundation is intersected by canals 
and drainage channels ; some of the latter being of considerable - 
size. 

The old bed of the Indus, known as Sindh Dhora. is from ten to 
fifteen miles west of the present course of tho river ; and couse^ 
quently so much further front the Hakra. 

' hih .—The slope of the country, as shown by canals, &c., is fronr 

the Indus to the Narra, which is against the supposition that tlko * 
latter channel was forsaken by that river ; while it favours the 
entrance of the flood-waters into the bed of the Hakra. • 

6^/*.—The Narra or Hakra does not form a delta; while, between 
Aror and the borders of the Ranp, it does not approach, nor 
has it any commuijication with the Indus. Tlierefore, jeither the 
Narra could not have been the Indus, or tho liead of the delta 
must have b«e« »above Bukhar and Aror; which is very much 
too far north for the situation of Patala. ^ 

Arrian mentions that Alexander took Sindoifiana (Sehwan), 
before he reached the delta. And, according to Ptolemy, tho 
‘ river divided half-way between its mouth and the capital of * 
Oxykanus. This city, which was several days’ sail below the junc¬ 
tion of the Chenab with the Indus, has beeu identified by Major- 
General Cunningham with Mahorta, near Larkana, forty-five miles 
west of Aror.* From this it is clear that the head of the delta 
could not have^been'above the latter city. 

Moreover, all the old geographers agree that* the Mihran 
divided near to, and above, Mansura ; and that this capital 
was several days’ journey south of Aror. A1 Istakhri and 
Ibn Haukal place this latter city half-way between Multan 
and Mansura; so also it is laid down in the map of tlfc 
Askal-ul-Bilad. Al Jdrisi says the distance from Aror to 
Mansura is seven days. The head of £he delta, therefore, must 
have been a long distance south of Aror. In fact, the old 

' !• 
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J)e(l of the eastern arm of the Indus still exists to the west 
•of the Nara, in the position ascrii)ed by the writers named. 

*lih. —No allusion is made by any of Alexander’s historians to a 
large river such as the Hakra entering the Indus below the 
Akesines ; although, with an army marching along the bank, such 
a junction could not have been overlooked. 

S/'/a.— Rai Chach and Muhammad Kasim, the former in the , 
seventh and the latter in the eighth century, crossed no river in 
inarchjpg-from Aror to Multan till they reached the Biyas. 

OiA—Sehwan has flourished probably from the time of Alexander, 
but certainly from the rei^ of Rai Siharas in the sixth century, 
to the present time. This could not have been the case, in a ritin- 
less region, if the Indus had been flowing in the Eastern Narra, 
^)etweeu sixty and seventy miles distant. Further, the Chach-ndmeh 
tells us that when Muhammad Kasim laid seige to Sehwan (A.D. 
71,2) the river Sindhu flowed on* the northern side of his camp.* 
Whether this refers to the main stream or to its branch the Aral 
signifies little, as the latter has* no dbnuection with the Eastern 
Nara, and could not have been in existence had the Indus not 
flowed in its present course. 

lQ^/i.—The name (Muhammad Tur) of the city which was ruined 
by the drying-up of the Hakra ; and its having been the capital of 
the Sumra dynasty, which lasted from about the middle of the 
eighth to the latter part of the,thirteenth centuryshow that this 
event happened long after the coifquest of Sindb.by the arnries of 
Islfim. At that time the course of the Indus is known to have 
been to the west of Aror. 

Much interesting fhformation* as to the rivers of Sindh may be 
gathered from the description of the marches of the army under 
Muhammad Kasim. We learn from A1 Biladuri, that the Arab com¬ 
mander before reaching Niruu (Haidarabad) crossed a river on this 
(west) side of the Mihran.”J And, according to the Chach-nameh, 
after staying some days at Nirun, he determined to go to Siwistan, 
and, having captured it, to re-cross the river and proceed against 
Dahir.§ That this also was the “ river on this side the Mihran ” is 
evident, as Nirun was to the west of the main stream, of the Indus, 
which had not yet been crossed. 

Having taken Siwistan, Sisam, and the country opposite the 
fort- of.Baghrur (Bukhar?) on the Mihran, Muhammad Kasim 
received orders from Hajjai to return to Nirun, take measures 
to*cross the Mihran, and to fight with Rai Dahir. The 
Arab commander again p,rrived at Nirun, when he collected 
boats, and having constructed a floating bridge, he crossed the 
Mihran. After several marches the army came to Jewar or Jaipur 

Elliot, I, 159. t Elliot, I, 121. # • 
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on th6 banks of a stream called by the Arab writers Wadhawah or' 
Dadbawah, near which a battle was fought and Rai Dahir was* 
killed.* • 

The fort of Bawar, the residence of the King of Sindh, was 
built upon this river, which was navigable both above and below 
it, for Muhammad Kasim directed Nuba son of Daras, to hold the 
, place and keep the boats ready, and if any boat coming up or 
down the river was loaded with men or arms to take them and 
bring them to the fort. “And he placed the boats on the^upper 
part of the river under the charge of Ibn Zyad-ul-Abdi,"*f' 

This W’adhawah or Dadhawah was evidpntlyi the Hakra which 
bo/b amongst other names those of Wandanwah and Dahanwah. 

The Mihran or main stream of the Indas, at that time, was the 
channel now known aar Dhora Puri^n. And the river on this* 
side the Mihran must have been the eastern and then smaller 
branch of that stream. • • 

Elphinstone has placed Rawar and the scene of Rai Dahirs 
defeat upon the Indus, the Existence of the Hakra as a separate 
river not having been known ; but the Chach-naraeh distinctly say.s 
that the fort was built, and the battle was fought, on the banks*of 
the Wadhawah or Dadhawah, and that this was several marches 
beyond the Mihran.J * 

The Dhora Puran may be traced, under different names, from 
above Halla to the Rann of Kach. i There can be no doubt that 
as observed by Pottinger,§ this waSthe eastern branc],i of the Indus 
down which Alexander sailed to the great lake, and to the sea. 

This alscr^vi-tts* evidently the eastern or greater arm of the 
Mihran, described by Rashid-ud-dih, as branebing off from above 
Mansnra to “ the east, to the borders of Kach,” sfhd “ known by 
the name of Sindh Sagara.” |] 

This ancient river-bed is also identical with the Sankra Nala 
which was constituted, by Nadir Shah, the boundary between his 
dominions and those of the Emperor of Dehli. 

On the east bank of this channel are the ruins of Br&hmanab&d, 
the ancient capital of Sindh; and on the west, was built its 
famous successor Mansura; upon the si\je of which, in the 
fourteenth century, was founded the still later Nasirpur. 

The Dhora Puran, therefore, was the Mihran of Muhammad 
Kisim ; and to the eastward of this flowed the Wahind Sagara, 
Hakra, or Dahanwah. 

The term Sagara being applied to both rivers has led to softie 
confusion. Thus, in Sir H. Elliot’s manuscript of the Chach- 
ndmeh, the Wahind Sagara is mentioned as the stream up which 
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MuHammad Kasim sent his mangonels iu boats towards Niruo ; 
•when the Sind Sagara, as given in the other MSB; is evidently 
intended. * 

Sagara, of which, as already mentioned, Hahra is a corruption, 
appears to have been rendered by some of the early Arab writers, 
literally, as “ Sea ” (bahr or bahera) Thus A1 Biladuri tells us 
that the famous city of Manaura, which waa-between two branches 
of the Indus, was built on this (western) side of the sea of Sindh ’ 
(Sindh Sagara ?), and the fortress of Mabfuza on the other side 
facing Hind.* This has, doubtless, puzzled commentators in their, 
endeavours to ideidjify the sites of these and other ancient cities 
mentioned by the histoAaus of the early Moslem invasions. « 

The course of the lost river has now been traced from the Himai 
.•layas to the sea^ Probably, with more extended enquiry, much 
additional information on the subject might be elicited. Sufficient 
evidence has, however, been brou^t forward to show that theHakra 
Til’d not dry up in consequence of any diminution of rainfall or failure 
of its source ; but that its waters, having ceased to flow in their 
ancient bed, still find their way by another channel to the ocean. 

* Jt has also been demonstrated that the missing river was not 
the Gaggar, nor the sacred Saraswati, nor yet a mythic stream ;. 
but’was 410 other than the well-known Satlej. 
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Art. II.—C HEONICLES OF SOUTHERN IN DIA. 
Part II.— The Marava Country. 


N ear the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, the 
level line of the coast is broken by a spit of land which 
* runs out, flanked by a group of reefs and islands, to link the long 
severed island of Ceylon to the mainland. At that point li^s the 
province of R^mnad ; the largest of those islands is Ramdswaram. 
Nature ha fdone so little for this remote coxner of India, that 
maa had every reason to leave it to its drought and barrenness 
The sand dunes that fringe the surf-beaten shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, and urge an unwearying struggle with the sea, now giving- 
way to the encroaching waves, and again advancing into the 
shallows and raising barriers that defy the surf, seldom exceed ^ 
widtli of one mile from the present shore-line. But the coast 
of Ramnad has more than itA fair share of Sahara. The meeting 
of the seas, and the projection of the coast combine to heap up 
the drifting sand-dunes over long miles of land ; and from the 
town of Ramndd to the narrow channel of Pamben, the traveller 
has to toil through more than twenty miles of sandy desert, fruitful 
of nothing but palmyra trees. 

Nature has, indeed, dealt very h^dly with Ramnad ; and the 
wretched countrj^ would, donbtkss, have been cri^shfd by this 
cruel destiny, bad not human faith and religious legend flung a glow 
of “i-enown oitex-Uie country of Rama, which has made its name 
known in every corner of India j and hsj^ drtiwn to it crowds of 
eager pilgrims from every village of the Gangl;s valleyj from 
Hardwar.to the sea. 

Ease and accessibility have never been counted as necessary con-' 
ditions of pilgrimages and shrines: the ascetics of Cyrene hoped to 
win heaven by the weariness and misery of the life they led. And 
a pilgrim who starts bravely from his distant home in Hindustan ; 
and, toiliug painfully through dusty heat and chilling storm, 
reaches in successive stages Benaras, Puri, Mababalipuram, 
Srirangam, and Ramdswaram, may justly think that the undying 
faith which bears him through such trials will win from a higher 
power some rich reward. 

For centuries the stream of pilgrims has never ceased to flow. 
There is cveiy difficulty to repel ; and but little magnificeifce 
to attract, Benaras is on the great highway of Hindustan; 
and is a very city of shrines and temples, to which even admiring" 
curiosity can scarce fail to -be drawn. Jaggandth has a 
magnificent pile of buildings erected in his honor ; endowed by 
tliG devou*,*’ald guarded by princes. At the very futJthes* 
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corner of India stands the one temple of Raindswaram ; built 
on a miserable sandy island; cut off by sand-dunes ou the shore 
' side, and by a rocky and diflScult sea channel; nor is the temple 
remarkable for size, nor architectural beauty, nor outward splendour. 
Faith, however, supplies every defect suggested by reason ; and so 
it is the lifelong desire until accomplished, and the life-long blessiqg 
when won, to visit this distant shrine; to bathe in its holy sea 
to pour out before the sculptured deity the holy water of the 
Ganges, that has been carried without a murmur for many thou- 
santr miles ; and to bear away with the divine blessing a few drops 
from the temple well, which combines every virtue, and has power 
to remove every stain of sin. • 

A country of such fame and a temple of such sanctity can scarcely 
fail to reward inquiry into their past history. In this Kali- 
yugam, faith may fail, but curiosity increases. The legend may 
have lost its power, but »nly to»gain fresh interest as a fragment 
of history. The pilgrims of religion are replaced by the pilgrims 
of enquiry ; and instead of eager questioning as to ablutions and 
ceremonies, examination begins as to the separation of history 
from legend, as to the existence of heroes, and the dates of 
buildings. 

'Decay is busy with these records of the past in India. Tjie 
legends that have been woven round holy shrines ; and which 
converted heroic men into superhuman heroes, are falling into 
, forgetfulijess. and will soon dead. Inscyptions are defaced 
or destroyed by the rough weather or by rude human igno¬ 
rance. A few shrivelled leaves, worm-ea^fl®» •atnd broken, 
are the only records th%t a torporation possesses which claims 
to have maiAtained the worship of Rama, the hero-deity, ever 
since the country of Dravida was inhabited by the' monkey 
race, and covered with the primeval forest. From such crumbling * 
chronicles has the story to be gathered of this region ; the drear 
sandy waste that from the first glimmer of history has been known 
as ‘Marava Desam’—the home of the Marava tribe. 

Of this tribe the prince of Rdmnad claims to be a titular head 
and suzerain. His personal territory extends for^raore than 100 
miles along 4he sea board, and comprises an area of 2,400 square 
miles ; but, besides this district, the ‘ Marava Desam' includes 
the neiglibouring territory of Siva-gangei; with a large portion, 
if not the whole, of the Tinnevelli district. 

• But the best prelude to an account of its present fortunes will 
be an outline of its earliest traditions. 

Thus runs the fable*of those distant days. Rama, the god- 
hero, came to the shore of the southern sea to cross to Lanka, 
.to win back from Ravana his ravished bride Sita. And he waited 
• on the shore, and cursed the opposing waves, arfd* called to the 
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Sea-Kiiig, Yampa, to bear him with his army across the sea. But 
the Sea-King slept \ and heard not Rama’s call. 

Then was the hero wroth, and seized his bow, and fixed an arrow 
to the string and swore that if Yamna came not, he would shooti 
and with one stroke dry up his waters. Then Yamna, the Sea* 
King, heard the angry voiee,^ and came with presents) and fell at 
Rama’s feet, and besought pardon, and offered help. 

But the arrow that was in Rama’s' bow must needs be shot, 
and so the hero aimed it against the race of Yedan, huctjers, 
who dwelt in the forest of Marga-antaram, and who plundered 
the travellers that passed by their roads. And. the arrow sped 
forth* and carried death to all the race ; ‘and every Yedan was 
stricken and perished, except one, whose name was Semban. 

Now Semban approached, and fell at Rima’s feet and 
besought the hero to protect him, the last of > his race, and to spare 
him from the stroke of his arrow.* Thei» Rama smiled upon the 
suppliant and spared his life, and made him guardian of the' 
forests of the country, which Was thence called Sembi-nadu even 
to this day. And* as a token of his favour Rama gave to Semban 
a stick, in the form of half the holy chakram, or disc, and ao 
the Mara van race carries the Yalaritadi, or boomerang that 
Rdma gave them, and hold the country that the god rgranled 
to Semban. From that day they guard the holy temples of the 
island of Rameswaram ; they are custodians of the Setau or 
causeways that lea^ pilgrims to the* brines ; and the town of the 
head of the race. Raman^apurara, ihe city of Rama's land, is 
the last stag«*ii»4the pilgrimage the Ramayanam. To separate 

in this tradition the myth from the history, the^ fable from the fact, 
would be as unsatisfactory as it would be rash. « 

That a conqueror from the north may have reached the southern 
* shores of India, and even conquered the island of Ceylon is the bare • 
conjecture that the rich legends of the Ramdyanam leave behind 
them. The destruction of the indigenous race by Rama’s shaft 
may mean nothing more than that the savage tribes that then 
peopled the primeval forest resisted bravely but fruitlessly the wave 
of northern conquest. Perhaps the only solid fact that stands up 
among this wreath of fiction is that of the acquesiUon of the 
primitive hunters’ weapon, the boomerang of the Maravar, which 
still lingers in their hands as a missile in the jungle ; and still earns 
for an unerring aim small prizes of hares and ground-game. 

This story of Rama and Semban is the simplest and, therefott;, 
the best tradition of the tribe’s beginning. There is, however, 
another myth, dating from the same time ; but which savours 
strongly of the Herald Office, and is marked by the ingenuity of 
courtly chronicles. The Brahmanical historians of Raranad relate 
that the first‘jAince of the conquered Marava country was^ijii 
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Guha, the king of the Bhils, who was summoned Jby Rama, on his 
, victorious return to Rameswar^m from Lanka, to rule the new 
conquest, and to guard the newly consecrated Lingaur. 

Those who know the early chapters of the Ram^yanam will 
remember that when Rama fled from Ayodha, he was ferried 
across the Ganges by King Guha; and that the two princes 
vowed perpetual friendship on the river’s bank. So, say ih(i 
chroniclers, when the time came to leave‘the southern shore, Rama 
sumjjponed his ancient friend, King Guha, from his Bbil country, 
and bade him govern the rude people of Maravar, and protect the 
pilgrims that would .visit Raraeswaram. The royal line, thus 
divinely established, is not even pretended to have lived. * Tiie 
veil of darkness falls again over the land, and for long centuries 
not one glimmer . of historical light falls upon the country 
of Rama. Perhaps, ^ some fancied resemblance between the 
rude hill-men of the ’Bhil Country and the Maravar of the 
South suggested to the Aryan Brahman the story of Raja Guha ; 
and a legend so complimentary to* the dignity of the Ramnad 
dynasty would be readily received as at once probable and 
pleasant by the modern Suzerains of the Maravar country. 

£xcept this fabled connection between the Maravar and the 
Bhils, ho tradition 'remains of a Northern origin of the tribe. 
Nor is this surprising when we remember the immense interval 
of time that must have parsed since these settlers first broke 
■ground on the Southern shoi^s of India. If the true history 
of population in this Continent lies in the pushing forward of 
wave after wave 1^ pressure from the North; »t/he' earliest wave 
has long since settled down and has left no ripple of its mo¬ 
tion. '•They were the first that ever burst into that silent land ; and 
every echo of sound that then broke the silence has been long 
hushed and drowned by later movements. 

The Maravar, therefore, if they come from the far North, have 
lost almost every memory of their old home. Not so the later 
settlers, of whom almost each wave has its traditions, if not 
its history; and who represent in their so-called caste-divisions 
the successive waves of inv^ion and settlement. • 

It^aunol^be too often repeated that the caste-divisions of 
Sbuthern India bear no sort of correspondence to the conventional . 
arrangement into the four groups of—1. Brahmans. 2. Ksha- 
'itriyas. 3. *Vaisyas. 4. Sudras. Population may be grouped 
m many ways j by ethnic character; by language; by occu- 
patipn ; by religion ; arid the term ‘ caste ’ may loosely be applied 
to each of such groups. But to suppose that the social classi¬ 
fication of Manu diolds good in the nineteenth century A.D., as 
it did five centuries* B. C.; and is as true of Dr|ivida as of the 
Gangctic valley ; is a delusion that can be maintained by those 
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alone x’fhose interest bids them preserve ifc. Along the shores 
of Southern India the conventional caste grouping is absolutely 
meaningless. At the foot of the social tree, which has .many 
branches, but no head, lie many roots each of different ethnic 
history, but resting all on one level of contempt beneath tbe 
superior branches. The Shanar, the Pallar, the Pareiyar, with 
.the lowest grades of the fishing community, are tlie menials, 
and often the actual slaves of the moneyed classes. It would 
be much more accurate to class its population as consisting 
of traders and servants on one side, and farmers and labourers 
on the other, than to talk of the priest^ and the soldier and 
the loerchant, and tbe serf, as successive grades in the body politic. 

Thus the castes of Dravida lie, as ^ geologist would say, un- 
conformably, and without stratification, side by side, and group by 
group, in no regular hierarchy of social succession ; but almost 
wholly independent the one of the othei'. Foreigners of modern ^ 
settlement, such as the Nayakkar and Reddis of the Northern 
Carnatic ; strange races, like'the Sabbais and Musalmdns ; special 
guilds, as the Paravar fishermen ; not only do not acknowledge 
their social inferiority |_to the self-styled ' twice-born ’; but such a 
comparison would never occur to them as possible. They never 
waste a thought upon any one outside their own little conpraunicy. 
Feuds are far more common between rival factions of the same 
caste, than between different castes, {daravar fight with Maravar ; 
Shanar with Shana?*, and Paravar *with Paravar over sopie miser¬ 
able family controversy. But each caste allows the other to go its 
own way urrmohMited, so long as offensive innovations do not occur 
to excite hostility. ® « *' 

Much of this insulation of individual communities living ride by 
side, arises from their self-sufficiency, so to speak ; the power of 
' supplying within the circle of the community the various wants of • 
the meml)ers, by subdivision of labour among them. In many 
parts of India every function of human life demands the 
services of a separate social organism. There is a caste to 
grow the grain; and a caste to sell it; a caste to make the 
plough; and o- caste to drive it. The potter wlTo kneads 
the clay ; and the mason who wields the trowel; and •the carpenter 
who handles the chisel, are all of different castes, and none would 
consent, under any necessity, to trench upon the particular busi¬ 
ness of his neighbour of different caste. 

It is far less so in Southern India than elsewhere. A Paravaft , 
for instance, will build a vessel as a shipwright; colour it as a 
painter ; or sail it as a mariner. He will* build a house or shop as 
a mason ; or sell cloth or rice or liquor or groceries in it as a trader.* 

* He might “ Soldier, sailor, ploughboy or thief,” and the last, iess^ 
tiuker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, frequently than any other. 
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A tendency to change their course is to be obsei;ve{J io most ot 
•f;he Panjdb ri'(^ers. In the case,of the Satlej, this it. accounted 
•for amongst the people the' following legend :— 

“ In the time of the great Raj^Salwan (Salivahana) the Siitludia. 
(Satlej) flowed southwards from the Himalayas, through the country 
now occupied by the Bikam'r and Bhawalpur states, and onwards 
through Sindh to the sea. 

“ Purau the eldest son of Salwan, who had become a religious 
ascetic^ for some reason invoked a curse upon the river, and ordered 
it to leave its bed and go to join the Ravi. The river obeyed, and 
began from that tiw*e to^chango its course more and more towards 
the west; till, six hundred and fifty years ago, it ^tered the Iflyas 
valley. The western branch of the Naiwal, then deserted by tho 
^stream, was the last of these channels connected with the llakra 
which, therefore, at this time (alrout A.D. 1220} finally ceased to flow. 
•Tlje Zamindars (landholdtrs) affaid that the river, in obedience 
to the command of Purau, would soon leave their lands, as it had 
already done those further south, besbught the intercession of tho 
jioly Shaikh Farfd-ud-dm Shiikar Gauj. This great apostle of 
IsMm, having prayed, commanded the wandering stream not to 
rnovjs beyond five,k6s (7 miles) from the bed in wdiich it was then 
flowing."* Tills was the channel to the west oi Abohar known 
as Dhunda or Dhund-i-Daria, and has been already alluded to. 

Purau, son of Salwan, is the hero of many legends in the 
Eanj^Lb ; awl tf»any disasters, esf^cially famines, Jiave been attri¬ 
buted to his curse. 

The account of the intervention of Baba Farid is '^..^btible enough. 
The good offices of Tioly^ien are still sought when changes occur 
in the etiurse of ’these rivers, as is so often the case in the rainy 
season ; when .sometimes the whole lauds of a village are carried 
away in a few days. 

Shaikh Farid died in A.H. 6G0 (A.D. 1261) at the age of 77,* 
and Lis memory is still held iu the greatest veneration throughout a 
large portion of the Panjab. His tomb at Ajodhaii, now called 
Pak Pattap (holy ferry), was visited by Firflz Sh^h aud by 
Timur, and is still a celebrated place of pilgrimage. • 

That the lail^s on the banks of tho Hakra thu^i became waste 
in the first half Cf the thirteenth century, is confirmed, by the 
tradition still preserved throughout the course of the lost river, that 
at this period the country was depopulated by a terrible famine, 
an& that the surviving inhabitants took refuge rn the valley of 
the Indus, the tract then lybandoned having ever since been desert. 

It is stated in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, that when Uchh was besieged 
by the Mughuls, in H. 643 (A.D. 1245) the army sent to its relief 
^ ^ . __ 

^ •according to another account, in H, 004 (A.D, 1265) at the age of 95. 
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was iinablu to march by Sarsuti and Marot, in consequence of 
the drought on the banks of the river. Marot* is now in th^ 
heart of the desert; but then the high r<a!ld from Dehli to Multan 
passed under its walls, and followed the course of the Hakra from 
near Sarsuti to within a few marches of Uchh. After this period, 
armies marching from Dehli to Multan always took the road by 
Abohar and Ajodhan ; but the more direct way by Marot was 
occfisionS,!!}*^ taken by travellers for some time later. 

Colonel Tod mentions that the only information he could obtain 
as to the drying-yp of the Hakra (which he supposed to 'have been 
the Gaggar) w^ from a couplet recited to hifh by an old man of 
Dandosir near*^Bhatnair. This was to the effect that the country 
was rendcretl waste by the river ceasing to flow, in the time of 
Rai Hamir Sodha.* According to the Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh,i* 
Hamir was the last of . the Sumra dynasty, which ruled in Sindh 
and over a considerable portion of 'the desert of Maru, The 
Sumras were a branch o(, the Soda tribe of Rajputs, and their 
downfall occurred in the thirteenth century, after the destruction 
of their lands hy the drying-up of the Hakra. 

The Satlej when it abandoned the western Haiwal entered ‘"the 
valley of the Biyds, as already mentioned, and flowed under the 
high land which formed its eastern boundary. At Ihis time,' 
theref»)re, took place the first junction between these rivers, 
and their combined streams were henceforward known as Beyah 
(Biyas). The application of tbe'name Satlej to the streams below 
the confluence is a modern innovation, and is not lo be found in 
old writings,“Hindu or Muhammadan. TJje Garrah was never 
known as Satadru or Satludra. * * 

Thus, in the Tabakat-i Ndsiri it is mentioned that in'A.H. 643 
(A.D. 1245) news arrived of an army of Mughals under Maugu 
Khan having reached Uchh. The Sultan Ala-ud-dfn marched from 
Dehli to drive hack the invaders and “ when he arrived on the 
banks of the Beyah the infidels raised the siege of Uchh.’^J 

Here the allusion is to the united streams. The Satlej is not 
mentioned, although the writer was with the arpay, that river 
having then ^eedme merged in the Bfy4s. 

• Again, the same authority says that in H. 6S5 (A.D. 1257) 
Malik 'Kishlu Kh4n Balban came from Sindh to the banks of the 
Beyah, from whence he marched to Samana.§ Here the com¬ 
bined Biyas and Satlej is Evidently meant. 

We are told also, in the Tarikh-i-Ffr6z Shahi, that in A.H. t)G7 
(A.D. 1268) the IMughal horse crossed the Beyah, hut were 
quickly driven back by forces from Multan, Samana, &c.|| 

* Annals of Riljsiathdn, 11,187. § Elliot, II, 356. 

t Elliot, 485. 11 /did, III, 112. 

t m/, II, 344. , 
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.. Iq each of these instances, as also in several passages of 
^erishta, the riverc ailed Beyah.is that which we now know as 
•Satlej or Garrah. This is no clerical error, for the term is 
hever applied to the Satlej above the^confluence. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to theTarikh-i-Alai, in A.H. 695 (A.D. 1296) the Tartar chief, 
Kadar, came with an army from the Jiid mountain (Salt Range) 
and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satlader (Satlej)/’* As 
this invader was defeated near Jhalandar, he must have crossed 
the laWer rivers above their junction. 

In thf Tsrikh-i-Mubarak Sh4bf it is said that in A.H, 796 
(A.D. 1395) Saranf* Khad crossed the Satlader near Tehana.i* 
And again, that in A.U. 823 (A.D.' 1420) the rebel Tughan Rais 
with an army crossed the Satlader at Ludiauah.| These towns are 
n-bove the meeting of the two streams. The same authority 
applies the term Beyah to the combined rivers near Uchh.§ 

« Jt was .not by Musalnldn witters only that this name was 
given to the stream which we now pall Satlej or Garrah, for 
Colonel Tod observes that in the ancient chronicles of the Bhattia 
of Jesahnir, who were lords of the country on both its banks, 

“ the Garrah is always called Beah.”|j To this day, the river 
belov^ Firfizpur is known to the boatmen as Bi'yah or Garrah, 
The moddVn term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those 
who have been brought into contact with Europeans. 

All this shows pretty clearly* that the Satlej is an interloper, 
and the Biyas* the original stream. Had it been otherwise the 
mighty Satlej must have retained its name throughout its course.* 

There is a legend to ^the effect that the Naiwal,* and'Iherefore 
also the Hakra, l^ecarhe dry in consequence of a who lived 
near the'^hills having diverted the course of the river by a hound 
(embankment) in order to be revenged upon the chief of 
Hhattinda, This story is probably as true as that of Purau’s curse, 
but both are confirmatory of the other evidence that each of 
these channels was in turn the bed of the Satlej. 

Besides the ruins already referred to, many places of ancient 
renown still remain, in a more or lc.ss decayed condition, upon the 
banks of the Hakra and its branches. Of these may bo mentioned * 
Sarsuti (Sirsa), JRhatnair, Rangmah^il, Sodul (Suratgarh), Ulwana 
(Sirdirgarh), Bhattinda, Mehera, Abohar, Bullur, Phnlra, Mardfc 
Maujgarh, Derawal, Trehaira (Diogarh), Hohur (Isldmgarh), and 
Thandt. Most of these were flourishing at the time of the earlj 
Muhammadan invasions. 

In Sindh, the sites of many once famous towns, whose positions 


Elliot. 

t Ibid, ]V, 29. 
^ rbid,.\y, 03 . 


§ Elliot, IV, 33. 

II Auuals of RajasthaOi II, 262. 
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arc disputed, rriay possibly yet be found upon the ^baaks of ihw 
old river-bed, i 

With regard to the changes which led to the drying-up of the' 
eastern or Bhatnair arm of the Sotra or Hakra, I have been 
unable to fix any dates for their occurrence; but it is’probable 
that this channel was abandoned by the stream at least a 
century before the Ilakra finally ceased to flow. The Bhattinda 
Naiwal, which next became the course of the river, was supplanted 
by the western or Abohar branch; and this was ip^ih^ turn 
deserted, as already alluded to, in the first half of the Thirteenth 
cen/iiry. « 

According to the legend current on the spot, Bhatnair was 
founded hy Bharat,-brother of Rama,, three thousand years ago. 
In the middle of the eighth century this fortress was hel'd by the" 
Chohan Rajputs,* and in the ejeventh century it is mentioned, 
with Multan and other'4niportant places, as tributary to the Chohan: 
chief of x\jmii'.*f‘^ TVaditipcii* asserts further, that the fort (which 
ll'.id probably been VJAsfifoyed by the Ghaznivide invaders) was 
j'ebuilt'in’S. 11 d2 (A.D. 1045); and that the Solra then flovyed 
under its walls. 

Bliattiuda, though probably less ancient than Bhatnair, was* also 
a place of note. It is by some writers considered to have been 
one of tlie capitals of Jaipal, the great opponent of Mahmud, and 
to have been taken and sacked b}^ the latter on his first expedition 
to India. Sir tT Elliot, however, points out tliat this"is an error, 
ahd that^Wa^hind on the Indus, was the city destroyed on that 
occasion.] Local tradition says^tliat ShaVab-ud-din, after the 
defeat of Rai Pithura (A.D. 1193), Repaired l*l)e fort of Bhat- 
tiuda and dug a canal to supply it with water ; so that the* branch 
of the Naiwal upon which it was built bad then become dry, and 
the river must have been flowing in that case to the westward, 
under the walls of Abohar, 

About A.H. 6C4 (A. D. 1265) Bhatnair and Bhattinda were 
lopaired by Malik Slier KhtiD, and occupied as defensive posts 
against the raids of the Mughals.§ ft is' probable, therefore, 
that both strongholds had then been for some time abandoned, 
owing to the surrounding lands having become waste from the 
changes in the course of the river lately referred to. 

^At the time of Timur s invasion, the Satlej, or at all events a 
portion of it, still flowed in the Dhunda, or Dhund-i-Diyiiii, 
ahuady mentioned, which is under the high hank forming tlio 
boundary of the Biyas valley, and s6me twelve miles from the 
JMaiwal. 

“ As the term Dhund is generally applied to a channel containing. 

^ Atiiiiiis of 1»iii'*stlMn, 11, 117. i Elliot, 11, 318. 
i A'ic/, It, 110,' . § 111, ltM>. 
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.. water, but which has been deserted by the principal stroatn, it is 

* probable that the main body the river had thea moved further 

• west. 

According to the Tarikh-i-M.ubarak Sbdbi. Taghi KhanTurkchi, 
one of the leaders of the disturbances which followed the depar¬ 
ture of Timur, marched in H. 801. (A.D. 1400) from Sainana 
towards Dcbalpur against Khizr Khan, with whom he fought a,, 
battle on the banks of the Dahunda in the khitta (district), of 
Ajoch lan. ■ The former chief was defeated and fled to Abohar.* 

Agaih, in H. 808 (A.D. 1400) Malik Ikbal Khan marched from 
Kupar towards Multar^ and fought a battle with Khizr Khan, 
on the banks of the Dahunda, near the khitta of Ajodlian.’f*" 

In S, 1050 (A.D. 1593) the Satlej again altered its course 
in the same direction towards Fazilka. After this several similar 
changes took place, till at last the main streams of Biyas and 
{;jatlej met at Hariki Psettan, aftd since A.D. 1796 the combined 
rivers have occupied the same channel. The lauds on the banks 
of the old Biyas then became waste.' 

Previous to the junction just referred to, it appears that the two 
rivers did not flow in one bed as at present, but separated into 
sc\cral streams, every part of the wide valley being furrowed by 
the numerous channels occupied at different times. One of these 
is called the Garrah, and local tradition asserts that from 
this the present river derivciil the name. The same authority 
jsays thaU iiji the time of Shaikh Bhawal Huk (early part of 
thirteenth century) the course of the Biyas was between Kuhror 
and Dhoniapur. In the Ain-i-Akbari, the united SatlvJ and Biyas 
are said (A.D. 1596] to ^ow in four streams, which meet near 
Multau. Of the names given—Uar, Hari, Nurnai,and Dhuud, 
the latter is the only one known at present. Most of these okl 
channels bear, however, several different names ; and it is probable ' 
tliat one of those referred to was the Garrah, upon the banks of 
which (A.D. 1524) Mirza Husain Shdli Argliun drew up his 
army to meet the attack of the Governor of Multan, who was 
marching Jto relieve Uchh.:J;j: 

When thh main streams of the two rivers unif'jd, the greater 
hody of wateFtook the present more direct course, which probably 
differs little from that of the Hyphasis of Alexander, being to 
the eastward of most of the old channels. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1783) the course of the Satlej reached its 
furthest limit towards the north-west. The bed of the river is 
now about twelve milcj^ to the south of that in which it then 
floAved. 

Previous to the loth century, history not only make.s . 

X Ulliot. I, 311, ■> ' 


* Elliot, IV, 38, 
I Ibid, IV, 10^ 
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no allusmn to any -junction between the Satlej and the Biyas^ 
but ignores the former entirely as an affluent of the Indus. 
Arrian, Strabo, and other classicarwriters, as well as the Arab 
geographers, omit all mention of the Satlej when describing the 
tributaries of the Indus, As the two rivers did not meet till 
they reached the Rann of Kach, this is sufficiently accounted for. 

Thus, too, is solved the difficulty in providing a place for the 
Satlej amongst the five branches of the “ Panjuad,” which has com¬ 
pelled modern geographers to transfer that name from the' Indus to 
the Chenab. The latter has no claim whatever to this title wfneh, 
as Burnes justly observes, is unknown upon i^g banks.* The 

Panjab ” or “ Panjnad ** is the Indus itself. * The “ five rivers ” of 
the Vedas and Mahabharata were five separate streams. The appli- 
. cation of the terra to any one river appears to be of later date. 

Arrian’s description of the four branches of the Indus is very 
clear. In his account of Alexander’s voyage^ this writer says 
“ And he had not sailed far before he arrived at the confluence" 
of the Hydraotes and Alsbsines, for the ’Hydraotes flowing 
into the Akesines there loses its name. Then sailing down the 
Akesines he came to the place where it falls into the Indus. Fov 
these four large and navigable streams at last discharge their 
waters into the Indus, though they do not preservo their individual 
names until that time. The Hydaspes falling into the Akesines 
loses its name there, the Akesines take^ in the Hydraotes, and also 
the Hyphasis, and. retains its name till it falls into the 
Here, we have four large and navigable rivers flowing ii»to the 
Indds. Of tkese^ie identity of the first three (Hydaspes, Akesines, 
and Hydraotes) is undisputed ; and* the /ourfti, from its name 
(Hyphasis), and its position with regard to the othSrs, could only 
have been the Biyas (Vipasa). Where then was the Garrah or 
Batlej ? Had any such river joined either the Chenab or Indus, it 
could not have escaped the notice of so many and acute observers as 
were in Alexander’s fleet, or of the numerous writers who after¬ 
wards described his voyage. But the Satlej, flowing through 
K&jasthan and other unknown countries beyoud'j the Hyphasis, 
would be includejl amongst those “ other rivers ’* which, as Arrian 
says, ** discharge their waters into the ocean, on this side the 
Ganges.” 

Strabo, after describing the same rivers as the writer just 
quoted, and in the same order, say,s : All the rivers which have 
been mentioned, the last of whfeh is the Hypauis, unite in one—* 
the Indus,’+ Here, again, is no allusion ^to any stream corres¬ 
ponding to the Satlej. 

The Arab and other oriental writers of the middle ages ignore 

* Travels in Bdrithai’ii, HI, 287. 

I Acabasie, VI. H, 


t Geog., XV, 1. 
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the existence of any such stream as the Garrah. * Tn the 
Chach-nameh, a translation of»an old Arabic account of the first 
Moslem invasion of India, no mention is made of the Satlcj 
or Garrah, although the Biy^ is frequently referred to. The 
translator of this work lived at Uchh, near the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus, at the beginning of the* thirteenth 
century ; and must have been wqll acquainted with the position of’ 
all the rivers of that part of the country. 

lift the’ work referred to, we are told that Chach, King of Hind 
and Sindh, in the seventh century, prepared an army intending to 
march to the boifWdary o'f his kingdom which adjoined the ^urk. 
The astrologers having fixed an auspicious time, he set out from 
Aror (on the left bank of the Indus, near Bukhar) and after 
many marches reached the fort of Pabiya, on the south Bank of the 
Biyas. This fort was taken, and Chach then crossed the Biy4s and 
the Rdvi, and* took Multan.*' Here nothing is said of the 
Garrah or Satlej, although no other*river is omitted which now 
intervenes between Aror and Multan ; while the mention of the 
Ravi, which anciently flowed to the south of the last named city, 
a proof of the accuracy of the historian. 

•The same writer in his account of the route of Muhammad 
Kasim,’the Arab conqueror of Sind, (A.D. 712-13) says; “He 
then marched from that place (Aror) and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba (Pabiya^ on the south bank of the Biyas.” 

• Again, we find that “ Muhammad Kasim left 'the fort (Pabiya), 
crossed the Biyas, and reached the fort of Askalund.” ^ After «-this 
he crossed the Ravi, and took Multan.f 

Al Biladuri, who lived some three centuries before the trans¬ 
lator *of the Chach-nameh, in describing the march of the Arab 
army, mentions no river between Aror and the Biyas. , 

The geographer Al Biruni (tenth century) says that the Sind 
after passing Audar (Aror) bears the name of Mihran, and adds : 
“In the same way-as at this place (Aror) they call the collected 
rivers “ Panjnad ’’ (five streams), so the rivers flowing from tho 
northern«ide of these same mountains (Himalaya) when they 
unite near Turmuz and form the riverpf Balkh (Oxus) are called 
the “ Seven^ivers.”! 

Thus, above its junction with the Chendb, the Indus was called 
Sindh ; from this point to Aror it was the Panjnad ; and from 
that city to its mouth it bore the name of Mihran. 

The Panjnad, therefore, included the Sindh and four other rivers, 
of which the Satlej couH not have been one. • 

The writer just quoted gives a more detailed account of the 

* Elliot, I, 140. not the seven rivers of the Punjab 

t I> 203. be the “ Hapta 'dleuUu ” of the Vcu- 

I i Ibid^ I, 14{>. May uottheso, and didad f 
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branches of the? Indus, than do the other Arab geographers ; but 
unfortunately, his description of /.he Satlej and its tributaries is 
very vague. This vagueness is iuoicased by the translator liaving 
endeavoured to make his descriptions agree with modern geography, 
and to introduce the Satlej amongst the affluents of the Paojnad ; 
although, as we have just seen, the author distinctly excludes it. 

• After ' a description of the Kabul, Swat, and otlier streams, the 
translation runs thus : “ All these rivers fall into the Sindh near 
to the fort of Biturashit, at thh- city of Kandahar whic^ is' ^aihiud. 
After that comes, from the west, the rtver of Thibet called the 
Jhelgm. This and the waters of the Chandr£l*unite about fifty 
miles above Jharawar (Ghandrawur ?) and the stream flows to the 
west of Multan. ..JThe Beah joins it from the east. It also receives 
the waters of the Irasva- (Ravi). Then the river Kaj flows into it, 
after separating it from the river Kuj, which flows from the hills 
of Bhatal. They all combine will* the'Sutlader below Multan, £^t 
a place called Panjnad,.or jiiijction of the five rivers.”* 

The first portion of this description is clear enough, but, with 
regard to the last two sentences. Sir H. Elliot ohseifves : “ There ^ 
is some confusion here, which cannot bo solved by any interpretA- 
tion of the original. 1 have modified thv translation, 'but jtho 
passage is still doubtful. The Arabic differs in some potnts. It 
makes no mention of the Chandra; but as it speaks of the waters 
being ' collected from many places,’ it would seem that the name 
Chandra has been*mistaken for tlie word chand "(several). It is 
anrbiguous about the Kaj,,but it seems to say as ,follows : Then 
the river iaj separates it distinctly from thj river -Kut, 'which 
is collected-from the-waters of the moimtains of Bhatal, and it 
joins it where it joins' the Sutlader as it descends from Multan.”f 
From this, obscure as it is, one point at all events seems clear, 
wtiich is, that 'the rivers collected from the mountains of Bhatal ‘ 
joined the Sutlader (Satlej)! '"Now the Gaggaf hdd'ChitrAng 
receive all the streams flowing from these mountains (the Sewalik 
range between Satlej and'Jafiana),' one or both of them, therefore, 
must be referred to under the names Kut and Kaj ; and they both 
join the Sotra br Hakra, * . ^ . 

'/The Moorish geographer, Ibn Batuta, in describitfg his journey 
to Dehli, says : “ On the firet of the sacred month of Muharram 

H. 734 (A.D. 1333) we arrived at the river Sind, the same as' is 
called PauJAb, a name signifying ‘ Five Rivers.”J 
The Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru, written in the fifteenth century, but 
compiled from older writers, gays of the Beyah : “This is also 
a large river which rises to the east of the mountains of 
Kashmir. It runs into the country of Lahawar, and to the 

Elliot I, * X Elliot, IIX, 087. 

t Ibid, [, 16. t, 
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A community so independent of the outer world 'has a strength 
land vitality all its own ; and can* afford to ignore its neighbours, 
and to despise barren claims for precedence. The Vcllalor can 
make up a village republic, in which almost every social, religious, 
and even official function shall be exercised by a member of the 
same caste. The village magistrate and the village accountant, 
and the village policeman, are all as likely as not to be Vellalor. 
A Vellalor will keep the village school, and another will perform 
the services in the village church ; while the land will be tilled, 
and the cattle tended, and the harvest-produce sold in distant 
markets by meralM-s of the same brotherhood, closely allied by 
caste fellowship as well as by kinship. The despised occupations, 
indeed, of cobbler, and of toddy-drawer will be left to the menials, 
"whose fate it is to do that labour; but. every decent pursuit 
from the merchant’s office^ to the plough and the goad, is freely 
-followed by members of the same*caste. 

Nor has this freedom gone without its reward. Upon’a national 
existence so untrammeled by conventional fetters, the fossilising 
’■jgidity of Brabrnanical caste was powerless for evil ; and so far 
from struggling to restrict the freedom which be found, the 
Brahman of the North has been wisely ready to profit by it in iiis 
Southern home. He is thus himself free to engage in trade or 
agriculture, no less than in his traditional profession of a scholar, 
or in the official career which its modern development. 

• The digression into which we have been led, has carried us far 
from the rude Maiava tribe ; but it has not been made in vein 
if the point be rendered clear, that caste in Soutfieni'* India is a 
matter of ethnic division almost'wholly, and of social gradation or 
occupatfbu very little : that each great caste-group represents a 
wave of national inflow ; and each minor subdivision of that 
group is only the ripple or eddy with which the wave found its 
level and settled down gradually into the still waters of permanent 
national existence. Occupation is a matter of personal conditions 
and of local necessities. The true source of the division into caste- 
groups musk 1)6 found in tribal liistorics, and in the stories of small 
colonies that came to occupy an unbroken country.* ’ 

Can we no^picture to ourselves the insulation of the new 
settlements, as wave succeeded wave in the peopling of India; 
and each family group or clan looked round for itself; and where it 
saw that the laud was good, settled and found a home 1 Ages have 

* A similar process may be Watched group of Danes. The Quakers in 
actually in progress now in the recla- Pensylvania and the Mormons round 
ntation of waste lands from the Salt Lake. The Chinamen are hud- 
A merican forests, and in the peopling died together in a suburb of San 
^f American cities. Here, settles a Francisco, and tho -drish iu similar 
colony of Gleimans; and there, a rookeries, m JSew York. 
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assimilated in ^ some measure the various atoms, and have rolled 
them into one national couglomenate ; but some diversities survive iif 
each group ; and distinguish the speech a little, but far more the 
habits and the thoughts and the life of the people. If these 
distinctions have survived and are powerful still, it is because 
contact has never been constant in a thinly peopled country, 
where mere sustenance is so accessible; and life, in its lowest 
form, can be maintained by a minimum of labour. . 

But it is time that we returned to Marava and its^ oldc'^t ' 
race. The earliest traditions of the tribe distribute it amimg 
ten subdivisions, which are said to have been, ifi later times, welded 
into one compact tribal unit These subdivisions are known by 
the following names :— 

1. —Maravar, the strong men. 

2. —Koravar, the dwellers in rocks. 

3. —Van, Kannalar, the hard-hearted •'men. 

4. —^Vedar, the hunters. , 

5. —Parlingar,.the dwellers in hills. 

6. —Kusalar, the cunning men. 

7. —Viradar, the heroic men. 

8. —Talingar, the men from Telingana. 

9. —Papparar, ditto Guzerat, Pappara Desam.* 

10.—Maradar, ditto Maharashtra. * 

With the exception of the last three (which are most unsatisfac¬ 
tory, as attempting to introduce the precision of geographical 
position among the other vague and purely descriptive names), 
these triBal designations illustrate clearly pnough the characters 
and virtues of the Avild forest p'eoplej* The Maravar of Ramndd 
and Tinevelli is still the " strong hunter,” and the hairdness of 
his heart is still attested by the frequence of brutal murders, 
and the lawless recklessness that disfigures bis life. 

Though a coast-dwelling people, though their homes lie, if not 
within sight, at least, within scent of the sea, the Maravar are not a 
maritime race. They fish little and toil less; but gather a difficult 
and scanty sustenance from the poor soils of tHe coast* country and 
from the varidus prlwiucts of the. palmyra tree, that springs every- 
where from the sand. To own a few cows is all a Mad^var's ambition ; 
and to steal those of his neighbour (of another caste) his only desire. 
Perhaps, no race of all the peoples of Southern India owes- so little 
to the civilisation of the West as the Maravar. The forest of 


* Mr. Nelson, in his Manual of gives <?£ this tribe are obviously local 
Madura, has collected a few notes and not tribal divisions; and create 
on the Maravar tribe, partly, from an apparent separation between the 
oral information, and partly, from Maravar of this and of that locality,' 
Mr. Taylor’s translations. The seven which does not in fact exist 
sub divisions, however, which he Manual of Madura. Part II, 38. 
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Margo-antarom, which ooce hid Seiuban and his lellows, lias fallen 
before the axe and plough. The tigers that once roamed over the 
whole country from the seal© the hills of Travankdr, and made 
travelling dangerous, even to a comparatively recent date, have 
sought more remote lairs, where the wood-cutter seldom, and the 
ploughman never, comes. But the wild woodmen have altered 
little ; they plough and pasture where before they hunted ; and so 
the hrst stage in national progress has been passed. But the com- 
fort| and*even the decencies of life have taken no hold on them. 
Few clothes cover their nakedness ; miserable hovels hold their 
tainilies; and even wjion emigration or local improvements fill 
their hands with money it rarely lasts beyond the gratification of 
the hour, and is seldom made the germ of permanent prosperity. 

Of the crowds of labourers that flock to the coffee gardens of 
Ceylon ; * and return with what is, or ought to be, a fortune, the 
inere fraction of a fractibn evei^turn their gains to account, in the 
purchase of land, the building of dw^elling-liouses, or the profits of 
trade. The burst of industry is^ succeeded by ease and idleness, 
until the hard-earned fortune melts away; and leads its lata 
*^ossessor bound to fresh service abroad, or to fresh drudgery in tho 
cultivation of the home acres. 

Acciftate figures are so rare and so inaccessible in India, that the 
smallest mercies must be accepted with thankfulness. The only 
statistics we can here offer on the question of population, are the 
figures of 4th% Ramnad census oTf 1871. The whole population of 
B^inuad was returned at 503,381, a total which gives 251'4 per 
square mile for the area of 2;400 square miles. Compared with the 
densely packed districts of rui%,l Bengal, such a population seems 
sparse • but notliing is more certain than that the poor soils of 
Maravar cannot support more mouths than it qpw feeds, while the , 
‘ backwardness of agriculture and the insufficiency of labour, in good 
seasons, prove that the barrenness of the land is at once the causa 
and the effect of its unrelieved poverty. A bad season drives the 
poor cultivators away by drought and scarcity, and when a good 
time comes, and the earth only wants cultivation to make it smile 
with crops, the men and cattle that should till it sfre not at hand. 
The selson is ‘lost, the fields are choked with weeds ; and the 
tanks mined beyond repair. Add to these natural influences the 
pressure of unimproving landlords: to whom the collection of 
this year’s rents is everything, and the risk of imperilling the 
prosperity of a whole village goes for nothing; and we may 
cease to wonder that thei latter days of Bdarava have been very 
little ; that while all India has taken long strides towards social 

—. .. ..—^ ..—- w " ■ -----* 

• More than 70.000 labourers emi- 72 ! The best road in KSranad (as in 
grated to Ceylon from the Bamnid Scotland) is that whiich leads Qui of it ! 
aud^ neighbouring districts in 1871' 
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and agrifculturai. improvement, this poor corner "of the country 
lias gone rapidly backward. 'J'ligre are to-day fewer men in 
Marava than there were a century ago, there is less wealth and 
less prosperity ; its roads are no more and no betetr than they then 
■were ; the tanks and channels show by their present mines their 
former excellence; and the seaports, that were then rich and 
^flourishing, are now crumbling piles of deserted ruin. In this 
picture there is not one word of exaggeration : but this is not 
the place for the analysis of causes, and the fixing le^ou 
-sibilities. It»is only in passing that we note the present fortunes 
of this old tribe and their unfortunate country. •• 

Bcfween the legendary story ot the Mriravar country, which 
springs from the connexion of Rameswarau with the incidents 
of the Ramayanani, and the accuracy of modern chronicles, there 
is a- wide interval of time, and an unsatisfled dearth of re¬ 
cord. With the exception of a certain sharti which this coast region 
of Southern India took in the fortunes of Ceylon, and to whiefi 
we alluded in a former article, the Maravar country took no part 
in national affairs and has, therefore, no place in national history 
before the middle of the 17th century. This is a statemeiA 
ivhich, as we are aware, will be contested, for there are those 
who can accept, with wondrous faith, claims the most* unsup¬ 
ported, and assertions the most improbable in reference to 
family histories and dynastic chroipicles. To put the' matter 
shortly, the fact& are' these:—ftom the middle ^of,the ITtli. 
cenjbury a connected chronicle exists of the Kamniid dynasty, 
which recfJrds -briefly, but clearly, the dates and circumstances 
of each reign ; the relationship of the, legliant Setnpati*to his 
predecessor and successor ; the conquests that he ‘achieved ; and 
the titles that he. won; and further, there are buildings and 
' inscriptions, sufficiently well attested, which bear the .names of 
some Setupatis in the 17th century. That being so, there is 
no difficulty in accepting the family or rather tribal history, 
during two and a half centuries. The evidence, however, which 
is offered us to support more remote events in t^io life of 
the family, is*.of a wholly different character. There are no 
documents, though this might bo pardoned; buS there’are no 
buildings nor inscriptions,* nor anything actual and tangible 
whatever, to attest the power and even the existence pf the 
princes of Ramnad, prior to the l7th century. 

This negative evidence must be admitted to be of some forcb ; 
and of positive evidence per contra thgre is some, though not 
much, which tends to render it extremely doubtful whether, 
prior to the point named, the house of Ramnad had any political 

• Witli one doubtful ^■xceptioa gives the date of Salivabaua 1351,^ 
in the li^mgswaram Temple, which A.D. 1429, ^ 
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existence whatever. JTliere may, and, indeed, tjiere must liavo 
j been some tribal head of the Mgiravar, but that he had the terri¬ 
torial power, which he afterwards acquired and has held during 
the last two centuries, or anything ,analogous to it, appears to us 
very doubtful indeed, and for these reasons :— 

The local chronicle converts the savage Semban, the last of 
his race, who alone was spared by Hama, into Kaghunadha, 
Setupati; and then proceeds to record that a number of Setupatis 
ruled ovet the country, after the said Raghunadha Setupati, aud 
got *possession of many forests with the permission of the 
Pandyan Rajas ;• •but their relationship to the original Setupati 
is not known. In tliis* vague strain'the chronicle continfles to 
record various titles conferred on successive Setupatis (who 
have neither names, dates, ancestors, nor descendants), by tlio 
Chola and Pandya Rajas, in recognition of .warlike services. This 
^stem of making history has, at least, the merit of simplicity. A 
marvellous title is conferred upon the family of which the 
remote ancestry isto be distiuguishe’d. Some member of the race 
becomes ‘Founder of the Faudyan Kingdom’ or ‘ Conqueror of 
Lauds,'and Retainer of all Conquests’ or ‘Lord of Lanka and 
Hunter of Elephants’; and, straightway, an incident is invented to 
explain* the title, but without the embarrassing conditions of 
place and time! 

Nor is this the only defect in these annals. When we come 
.to examine^ these pre-historic’ incidents, we fiud that the)' make 
l)istory repeat itself with marvellous exactitude. Thus, a pre-historic 
Raghunadha Setupati wages war with a nameless Chc4d king, and 
as the result of liis^ coniplete* victory annexes not, as might have 
been expected, an important division of the Chola kingdom, but 
only the Pudukottri country, which is the small principality 
which marches with Ramnad on the North. But we know that 
a historical chief of Rimndd, Vijeya Roghunadha Setupati, did 
early iu the 18th century annex the districts of Pudukottri, Ara- 
dongi, and part of Taujore after a campaign in which he campletely 
defeated i,he Mahratta R^ja of Taujore. This campaign and 
conquest are authenticated by independent evidence of a Jesuit 
Missionary, then resident in the Maravar country, and one can 
scarcely resist the belief that the chronicler has simply woven an 
old w/ib out of new threads, and antedated, by several centuries, 
the real occurrences of modern times. The sanae identity of in¬ 
cident is remarkable iu the record of Ceylon campaigns. Tlie 
Roghunadha Setupati, fgr they all bear the same name in these 
early stories, who conquered Lanka, and was known as the ‘ Hunter 
of Elephants,’ is only the prototype of a historical chief of the 
family, who, undoubtedly, undertook or assisted in a modern war’ 
between the mainland and the island. 
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Space and oiu* readers’ feelings warn us not to detail further 
these trivial inventions of a family, chronicler. One more ground 
of our incredulity will suffice, and, this is—that when the historical 
point is reached, when real political chieftains of the Maravar 
country appear on the scene, and demand a place in national 
history, they obviously appear as new actors on an unbroken field. 

, And to conceal this novelty, to connect the new dynasty with 
old times, a story has been woven round the birth of the first 
historical prince, Udeigan iSetupati, an Arthurian legehd, which 
< tells how he was found by a king lying under a bush, and guarded 
a snake that shielded the marvellous boy ^rom the sun with 
its erect hood. If the yodith had sprung from a royal line, if he 
only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what 
need was there for this legend ? But if the chronicler had to 
explain the rise of a modern family, and the origin of an obscure 
race of princes, what more natiiral'than to conceal those humble 
beginnings under a veil of fable ; and to prove that the modern 
family was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an illus¬ 
trious house ? 

To doubt the authenticity of the dynastic chronicle is by n6 * 
means to deny the antiquity of the race. Criticism of the stpry 
of Rama and Semban would obviously be labour lost; but*there is 
every reason to believe that the Maravar tribe is the aboriginal race 
of the extreme south coast of India ;‘^aad that though they never 
completely covered the country, birt only occupied cer,tai,n portions 
of it, the other races, castes as they are vulgarly called, that 
have settled round them are all of later occupation than the 
Maravar. If this be so, it is remarkable tbal so far from being 
in a state of decay since the incursion of later settle*rs, the Maravar 
have only during the last two centuries, attained the prime of 
' national life, and have only lately won their way to political 
importance. 

The dynasty founded by Udeigan Setupati, in 1)600, reached the 
height of its power during the 18th century, and rising on the 
ruins of the Madura dynasty of Noyakkar estiablished a power 
which for nearly a century was absolutely independent along its 
own seaboard, and which often won the actual as well as the 
titular superiority over neighbouring princes. The power of the 
princes of Hamnad was thus the assertion of tribal independence 
for the oldest race’ in Southern India ; and restored political pre¬ 
eminence to a tribe, which was able, in 1780, to put an army df 
40,000 men into the field, but which Iiad till then been the 
immemorial vassals of the Pandya, and Vijeyanagar, and 
Penukonda and Madura dynasties. Such a destiny is so far 
4ij[&rent from the ordinary fate of peoples in India, that it may 
reward some atientiou \ and, in another chapter, we may try • 
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. to trace the story of the Maravar country during the last three 

• centuries. • 

• The sources from which we have drawn our acquaintance with 
tlie history of the Maravar country and tribe, as well as of the 
dynasty that ruled them, are so far original that it may be doubt¬ 
ed whether they have hitherto been tested by mutual comJ)arison 
and criticism. There is first the literature of the country which 
comprises theStata Puranam of Eanieswaram attributednp Suta 
Risb^ a disciple of Yyas; as well as the Kamanada Furam 
Charitram or official chronicle of Kainnad, of which the one claims 
an immense antiqnity,^while the other pretends to be no older 
than it is, perhaps, 150 years. There arc Sasanams-inscriptiona 
on temples and other buildings which owe their foundation 
to the piety or benevolence of Rimnad princes. There is last, 
and most satisfactory of all, the independent testimony of 
t|;ie Jesuit Missionaries* residfent in Marava, beginning with 
a scanty allusion by Tovice himself, m the middle of the 16th 
century, and succeeded after an interval of a centur}', by the 

connected narrations of De Viegra Beschi and Martin and 
their followers, from 1680 to the present day. For the events 
of • the last two centuries there are ample and trustworthy 
chronicfes; but just at the point where legend ends and history 
begins when the family and gountry are rising from obscurity into 
prominence, and we desire to trace the rise, and to see its origin 
and impulse® information failsj* and we are groping in the dark. 
Among such scanty materials for connected narration it. is 
hard to avoid wandering hither and thither, like a Child who 
springs from rock to rock ahiong the pools of the sea shore^ 
gatheilhg here a shell, and there a bright weed, guided by no 
pathway, but going where he spies a new treasure, and where he 
ho pes to find dry foot-hold amid the sea. 

We have already stated our reasons for rejecting the claim 
to antiquity asserted by some chroniclers on behalf of the ruling 
family of tbe Maravar country, the Setupati of Raranad. Those 
records leave upon us the impression that their authors created 
the heroes whose praise they sing, and rather j invented sub¬ 
jects for hisltory, than wrote the history of real, men. The 
authority, however, that can be quoted in favour of this high 
antiquity is undeniably respectable. Professor Wilson has re^ 
corded, an opinion that the Setupatis of Rimnlid established their 
independence of the Pandyan dynasty of Madura as early as 
1380; but the only narratives up'on which he founds this 
belief are the family chronicles now under examination, and to 
which all the objections previously taken apply with full forced 
If the dynasty was independent and powerful five centuries 
ago, why are its records clear and connected during' only the last 
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two centuries ? . Why, moreover, is there a total absence of monu-. 
mental records of this '^bld and independent ” dynasty ? The r 
first instinct of a ruling house in India was to write its name in ' 
stone, and to preserve its memory in forts and temples. The • 
traditions of Vijeyanagar are as green to»day as its power was areal 
power centuries ago ; there stand the walls of the city, the battle¬ 
ments ^ its forts; and the cloisters of its temples; and the 
travelle*can satisfy himself by the magnificence of the ruin, how 
powerful was the life that sank into so splendid a sepulchre. , 

The buildings of Madura, too, attest the wealth and power of 
the kings of Pandya; for not a temple rears*Its head unsung, 
and ^ven a crumbling ruin will preserve the name and fame 
of its founder. If then the Maravar country is wholly destitute 
of buildings of antiquity, such as a royal house would leave 
behind it, the fact is significant and cannot be overlooked. It 
must be more than a coincidence "that during the last two cen¬ 
turies, for which the family of the Setupatis has been histori¬ 
cally. powerful, almost every member of the dynasty has left 
a temple or a palace or a fort to mark his power and perpetuatji 
liis nanie; but that not a building stands nor a ruin remains 
of which the appearance or traditions argue greater antiquity. 
And where should we look for monuments of the piety and 
power of the family, if not in the, neighbourhood of the holy 
shrine, with which the origin and fortunes of the race are identi¬ 
fied ; where would the princes of the country of o Bima most 
naturally hasten to illustrate the splendour of their race, if not 
to Rames^aram, the home of their tribal he^e. In the buildings 
of Rdmeswaram we may, therefoife, expect to fipd a chronicle, 
more lasting than brass, of the successive generations *^of the 
Setupati dynasty. Nor shall we be disappointed if we clear our 
minds of preconceived ideas of antiquity that is respectable 
but not historical, and accepting the facts as they present them¬ 
selves refuse to wander elsewhere in vain search for facts. 

It is, therefore, bur present purpose to collect on paper (as wo 
have endeavoured to collect in actual wander'ngs, from - comer to 
corner, of the Maravar country) the evidences that exist in build¬ 
ings and inscriptions to illustrate the past history o? the Maravar 
tribe. Such a search can scarcely be made in vain. The legends 
and traditions, from whick the history of India must some day 
be written, as it has never been written yet, weave themselves and . 
twine most thickly round temples ; and of all the shrines of Southern 
India none is so famous for, none is so sacred, as Rameswaram. 

A consensus of authorities supports the claim of Udeiyan 
Satupati to have been the first of the restored line of Ramnad 
princes, and to have been succeeded, after a reign of sixteen or 
seventeen years* by his son, Ktiltan Setupati. 
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These are accordingly the earliest names commemorated by 
>inscriptions on the walls of Ranaeswaij^. The'first Sasanaiii 
*is cut on a stone in the floor oT the Yirushaba Mantapam" or 
' portico, and runs as follows'- 

The Bila Basanam that was inscribed by R£ma and laid in the 
Miaga tirlam' (snak^-Well) wastaken^ and set up in the nirta 
inantapam ’ of Sri B^manida Sw&mi's temple byXJdeiyan Setupati 
Kata, Tevor and the Arya Mahratta Brahmans who are the 
managers and attendants of Bimanada Sw&mi’s temple on the 
conspfbious day of the star Hasta, the 2l8t of VeigaSi, which was 
the full-raoon-day thirteen hundred and fifty one of Salivahana.” 
Then follow some Sanskrit slokahs purporting to be the {con¬ 
tents of Rama's own sasanam ; which we will not impose on the 
credulity of our readers. Both inscriptions are in modern 
Tamil character, and, considering the indifferent quality of the 
stone, in fair preservation, so that there is no doubt about the 
reading of the inscription. The careful enumeration of the 
nationality and functions of the Ai^a Brahmans leaves little 
tloubt as to the authorship of this writing-; but the only 
"Ming in the inscription that calls for remark is the date 
assigned to Udeiyan Setupati. Salivahana 1351 corresponds 
to die 3 iear A.D. J430 ; a date which would carry back the 
restoration of the line of Setupatis four centuries and a half, 
and confirm the correctness^ of Professor Wilson’s opinion that 
the dynas^ became independent about the end of the 14th 
century, it this date is correct our doubts musi be abandoued, 
and the ' authenticity of the family chronicles upon jyhich the 
claim to high antiquity is basecb must be admitted. It is, there¬ 
fore, foj^tunate that in another inscription within the same 
enclosure we find material for criticism of the date assigned to 
Udeiyan Setupati. That inscription is cut on a stone in the 
fourth tier of the North wall of the inner court; the second 
enclosure, within which stands the Garbha Grihara, or holy of 
holies. It is also written in the modetn Tamil character and is 
perfectly decipherable. Its terms are 

“ In the* year 1545 Salivahana, called Rodent^Kari, in the 
month Masi, Olathe auspicious Wednesday, the 29th day, Udeiyan 
Setupati, Kata Tavor's son, Kfittan Setupati Kata Tevor chari¬ 
tably within the first enclosure of Rdman&da Swaihi, the Sacred 
promenade and Arruda mantapam completely built." 

To the date herein fixed, which corresponds to the year 1624 
A.D., there is no objection in history. We know that Kfiltan 
Setupati succeeded bis father Udeigan Setupati in T621, and 
reigned for about fourteen years. This is historical; but that 
which is neither historical not probable is that the Setupati of 
the first inscription really flourished as early as 4430, for the 
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family, chronicles only record one Setupati to have borne • the 
name of Udeiyan, and i||this TJdeiyan was the father of Kiiltaui, 
who succeede^l .-in 162'4, and wHo caused this inscription to W 
made in 1624, he cannot have reigned for J98 years; we are’ 
thus obliged to abandon the early date altogether. 

The other inscriptions of R^meswaram add nothing to our 
knowledge 6f the older members of the Setupafi line ; but almost 
every successor of K6ltnn Sebupati has reared a poriion of the 
temple buildings. Two inscriptions purport to have been written 
by the hero Ram, but they bear no date<of the year of inscription. 
The only other Sasanam that calls for rem|ifk is the following 
stanza carved on a stone never the Sitatnbara Narasanam gate. 
It is written in the modern Tamil character, and runs as follows: — 

S4l konda Variyilongdsan vembali tfru munnal m4l konda, 
koyil Ramdsar adal seya montapattei nul konda, norsagar 
ayirat6(leiuuttirendaQ mdl konda, nMil muni Ramauaton vitit- 
tanane. 

Tt may he rendered literally thus :— 

“ Before the atrocity of the King of Lanka, whose sea is 
full of Sdl fish, could be avenged, that Mantapam, where Ran^a. 
played in the temple seen by Vishnu, by Narsagar, who knew 
architecture, in the 1520th year, on the aforesaid day’did 
Muni Ramanatan have built.” The hermit Ramanatan, who 
is thus stated to have flourished 'in A.D. 1599, is otherwise 
unknown to fame ; but the frequency of record that the build¬ 
ings of Rameswaram were being gradually Erected by the efforts 
of ascetic*! and princes, about the beginuing of the i7th century, 
is noteworthy as evidence of a local power and activity which 
then, for the first time, began to make themselves felt.. These 
inscriptions record the erection of some of the interior and less 
modern buildings of this famous shrine. The inmost, oldest, and* 
holiest of all, differs from all the rest, both in its material and 
history. The Garbha Oriham, or holy of holies, is stated by the 
Brahmans of Rameswaram, and they can have no motive for in¬ 
venting so unpatriotic a tradition, to have been built by Para 
Sakhara Rdjaj^Kiug of Kandy, in Ceylon. 

The date assigned to the erection of the Garbha Qriham by Para 
Sakhara Raja of Kandy rests upon local tradition alone, based 
upon no docuihent or inscription now extant. This date is given 
vaguely at Salivahana 500—600 by our informant, the Priest of 
Ramwwaram, but it did not appear to represent anything more 
satisfactory to his mind than extreme antiquity, wholly beyond 
the reach of testimony. Such a tradifion can, however, scarcely 
be a gratuitous invention ; for there would be every conceivable 
motive to deny, and none to propogate, this record of foreign 
conquest. The constancy of intercourse between Ceylon and the.^. 
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mainland is attested by the chronicles of both continent and 
I island. Now as friendly allies and, agaii^ as hostile invadeis, 
*tlie armies of Lanka and Pandya* crossed and reorossed the narrow 
‘ sea, no longer spanned by Nala’s fioatiug bridge, but which still 
tempted adventurers from the dreary mainland to the green 
and fertile island. Early in the ninth century the troops of 
Pandya invaded Ceylon and from that time till the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese and Dutch the influence of the ‘ Damilo ’ (Tamil) 
strangers was unceasingly felt down to the 18th century. 

Ndl' was Ceylon without its occasional periods of power. The 
revival of the enjpire of Kandy under Prahrama Bahu) about the 
middle of the 12th century, extended the dominion* of *that 
energetic^ prince to the mainland of Maravu; He is said “ to have 
reduced the kings of Pandya and Cbola, and to have founded 
a city (unnamed) within the territories of the* latter.”* We 
are not yet prepared to attei^pt to flx the date of this oldest 
bfiilding at Rameswaram, nor to identify its founder among 
tho kings of Kandy. Certainly, an antiquity of many centuries 
is what we should, after close scrutiny, be very loth to claim for 
•“it; but as it becomes pretty clear from the inscriptions above 
quoted that the other buildings which immediately adjoin the 
central shrine have not more than two and a half centuries of life, 
the undoubted privity of the Garbha Griham* might reconcile us 
to a claim to foundation in the 15th century, but certainly not 
earlier. * , 

To say tTiat this building has stood for twetve centuries ap¬ 
pears to ns preposterous. Its material, a dark compact jimestune, 
not native to* the locality, aqd expressly stated to have been 
transported for* the building from Kandy, is sufficiently durable 
to have escaped the ravages that the breath of the sea has wrought 
•in the miserable sand-stones of the modern buildings. But • 
apart from historical considerations, the condition of the edges 
and ornaments of the building, which are not, it is true, in high 
relief, but are still perfectly clear and well served, points to a 
possible age of not more than four centuries. 

The local tradition simply asserts that king Sekhara on visiting 
the site of Rama’s temple, found the original shrifle in ruins, and 
the Singam exposed to the weather, whereupon, he returned to 
Kandy and despatched materials and workmen who soon restored 
the ruined Garbha Griham. 

It is also noteworthy that this, the earliest of Rdmeswaram 
shrines, is a building of almost ineignifleant proportions, neither 
lofty- nor large. Beside* the thousand-pillared cloister of Siiran- 
gam, or the long aisles of Madura, this is a humble pile fit for the 
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presen'ce of a village deity, rather than for the god-hero of a ^ 
dynasty of powerful and independent princes. The later buildings' c 
speak a higher ambition, and a fuller power to achieve it; but*' 
this is the humble effort of poor builders. 

It is, however, with the founders and patrons of the temple; 
rather than with its buildings, that our present concern lies.. We 
may, therefore, pass from the sign of Ceylon power to the earliest 
evidence that the fame of the Bllmeswaram temple had attracted 
the pious gifts of the princes of Southern India. • 

The corridor that immediately surrounds the Garbha GK^iham 
is said to have been built by an early Nayakkar 9 f Madnra, but his 
date,is not fixed more distinctly than by the limit that he preceded 
Visaynadhan of that line. The rise of the power of the Madura 
Nayakkar under Visanadhan carries us back no further than the 
middle of the 16th century ; and thus the earliest local indication 
of the connection between Madur^ and its now holiest shrine, refers 
to a time hardly three centuries ago. 

This Prakaram, or corridor, is called “ Kartakal Toravu Manta- 
pam ” or the Governor’s open chapel, the title of Kartakal referring 
to the position of the Nayakkar as nominally viceroys of the Raja'* 
of Vijeyanagar. Next in date comes the common Mantapam or 
Lady chapel, of Kadaraba Setupati, with the “ Kadamba ’V^jlasotn ” 
or hall, of the same pious member of the Ramnad family. These 
and the structures described in the inscriptions before quoted 
form a group which completes Jjhb inner and more properly 
religious buildings of Rameswaram. 

JBeyond these come more secular corridors, and cloisters which 
may be trodden by unholy feet §fnd scrutiaised by unbelieving 
eyes ; and the whole is enclosed by the ordinary (temple wall of 
modern form and unskilful construction. This hasty sketch of 
the Rameswaram tomple is intended to serve only as a basis 
for the historical arguments, and not for their architectural study. 
We thus recur to the point from which we started on this descrip¬ 
tive digression, and contend that the absence of buildings, to which 
an age of more than three centuries can with safety be assigned 
(with the single exception of the Gorbha Ojihara, whteh may be 
four centuries bid, but no more), and the coostan^t erection by 
the Setupatis of Ramnad, frofii tFdeigan S„ in 1600, to the lastpf 
the line, in 1750, are evidence (which to us seems strong, and .to 
all must seem worthy of some weight) that the dynasty of 
Setupatis is a modern growth, of which the political existence 
began with Udeigan S., about 1600. Before that time the Poligar 
of Pokalur, may have been a local heaa of the Maravar, whose 
occasional raids and levies of blackmail and lifted cattle may 
have annoyed the country aide. But there is not a trace, except 
in Brahmanicii(J rtcoids, and not a sign real and tangible of ^ 
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*iribal organization or territorial influence, such as is asserted for 
fthe dynasty in mythical titles, and unveri^d victories. That thi 
family traces its modern origins from the still obscure village of 
■Pokalur, near the modern capital, Ramn^, is proved first by the 
myth of the marvellous boy, who grew to be young Udeigan S., 
and who was found sleeping beneath the erect cobra hood in the 
fields of Pokalur but also by the fsct that every new head of the 
house bss still to make his accession complete beyond cavil, by a 
second installation ceremony conducted in the ancestral home, 
whenothe young Setupati sits on the village stone seat, as all his 
ancestors have sat ^before him, and returns in state to Ramnid, the 
recognised successor ofi Semban and the hereditary vassal of 
Rama. 


JAMES BOYLE. 



Art. III.—the LITERATURE OFSNAKE-POISONIKG 
FOR THE PAST TWO CENTURIES. 

M ore tBan two hundred years have elapsed since Francesco 
Redi—a man of the widest knowledge and most versa¬ 
tile abilities, distinguished alike* as scholar, poet, physician, and 
naturalist ” (Huxley) and the originator of the sioctrine of 
Biogenesis—first gave to Europe the result of his inyestiOations 
into the nature of the Venom of the Viper. Previous to his time 
the grossest ignorance prevailed not only ^garding the nature of 
the poisftn, but even as to the organ by which the snake inflicted 
its deadly injuries. It is true this great man did little more than 
correct the principal fallacies which prevailed ; still, he it was who 
first directed men’s minds to the subject, and collected by patient 
enquiry the crude material which Fontana, a century later, 
moulded into something likb definite shape. 

Physiology has, thanks to Chemistry and Mechanical Art, made 
rapid progress. For example, the theory of omne vivum ex ovo'' 
which was only very roughly demonstrated by Redi, is now 
demonstrated (and by many considered ^aitively proved) by'' the 
most elaborate processes. What was in Redi’s time a rough 
outline is now well-filled-in picturd, not quite complete in all 
its details, but a ,picture nevertheless; and the microscqpe has been 
the principal means by which the theory has been, and is still 
be‘ing, sifted to the most minute particular. 

From time immemorial the Viper has been'^he symbol of Divine 
Power, not only in Asia and Europe but in other ptlrts of the world. 
It was as sacred to the Egyptians and Arabians as it is now to the 
ludian Snake-charmer, and a man who could manipulate the reptile 
or was bitten without injury was honored as a god. We have an 
instance of this in the history of St. Paul, who, after being ship¬ 
wrecked off the island of Malta, was received by the “ barbarous 
people ” of the island, and while lighting a fire was attacked by a 
Viper, which shook off into the fire, whereupon “ the people 
said that he was a god.” The Psylli, an'aoeient nr^tibn of Africa, 
and the Marsi, in Italy, were supposed to be able to resist the 
fatal effects of the poison of the Viper, and the'most marvellous 
stories are related of them, but, as in the case of our Indian Snake- 
charmers, there was evidently some trick at the bottom of their 
supposed immurnty from the ill effects qf the poison. Some sup¬ 
posed that the Viper would not touch them, and it was said that 
this was made a test of the legitimacy of their' children. I have 
observed that nothing will induce a snake-charmer to kill a ' 
C«)))ia, c-specially if he happens to have been bitten by it. It is. 
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Recorded that the king of Caliout actaally bad huts built in-which 
#snakes might take shelter during the rains, and that the punish- 
^nent awarded to any one who hairmed these reptiles was death. 

Wliile the venomous snake was made the symhel of Divine 
Power, the non -venomous Snake was made the emblem of health, 
possibly on accotMit of its shedding its skin eveiy mo’nth. The 
Venom has been used for many pti^iposes, especially, for those of 
war. The Scythians are said to have poisoned their arrows with 
the venom of the Viper and human blood, as the South American 
Indiails did with the W-ourara poison (this is supposed to contain 
snake-poison also); .the Tartars are believed to use Viper venom 
in a similar way; and "the Hottentots are known to use Cobra- 
poison for the same purpose. It is more than probable also, that 
many savage hill tribes of India apply Cobra-poison to their spears 
and arrows. 

One of the most celebrated of those men, who have spent much 
of •their time enquiring into the subject of snake-poisoning was 
Dr. Richard Mead,* the King’s physician. In 1702, he published 
an account of his investigations which is pregnant with interest. 
*T!ie introduction to the essay is somewhat mystical, and contains 
not a few unsubstantial hypotheses, but this fact in no way detracts 
fronl th% value of the more practical portion of the work. 

* “i)r. Richard Mead was an emin- Prince of Wahs. During almost 
ent English physician^ horn at Stepltey^ half a century he was at the head of 
in 1625, i^xteen years of age his profession^ at^ he was admired no 

he was sent to Utrecht^ where he studied less as a man than as a physiciqn. 
three years under the celebrated His reputation not only as » physician 
Gravius, and then chodUtng the prog but as a scholar was so nuiversally 
fession of physic, iw went to Leyden established that he corresponded with 
and attended the lectures of Pitcairn the principal literati in Europe. This 
and Hermann. Having visited Padwa great physician, naturalist and unti- 
\n 1695, he took his degree of doctor qnary died on the IQth of February 
of philosophy and physic, and returning 1754.” (Vide Cyclopaedia Bri- 
home, he settled at Stepney and praciis* tannica). 

ed physic with great success. The following anecdote is told of 

In 1703, Dr. Mead teas elected.a Mead. Woodward, the Professor of 
member of th^ Royal Society', of which Physic at the Gresham College, having 
Sir Isaac Newton was then President, offered some insult to ffead so injuriat- 
7'he same year ^e was elected physi- ed him that he drew his sword and 
cian to St. Thomas's hospital, and was ordered Woodward to defendhimself— 
also employed by the Surgeons to read The duet terminated in Meads 
anatomical lectures tn their Hall, favour, as far as martial prowess was 
In 1707 his Paduan diploma for concerned, for he disarm^ Wooaward 
Doctor of physic was confirmed by the and ordered him to beg for his life." 
University of Oxford^avM on the death ** Never, till I am your patient," 
of Dr. Radclff, Mead enjoyed the answered Woodward, happily. (Vide 
most extensive practice of any physU “ Doctors and Patients,") 
cian of his day. /n 1727 he was made Fod^ an interesting account of Dr. 
physician to George 11. whom he had Mead, vide “ A book about Doctors," 
served in that capacity whilst he was by J, Cordy Jeaffreson. 
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Previous to the year 1700, the subject had engrossed the attention 
of Monsieur (jharas aud the Abb^ Francesco Bedi; the latter, 
especially being very enthusiastic in the matter. The theor/ 
which Mead adopted was that “ venomous animals, when they bite* 
or sting, indict a wound and instil into it a drop of liquor ,which in¬ 
fects the fluid of the nerves, and by this means inflames the mem¬ 
branes,etc. , In fact, he thought that the poison did not act 
through the blood, but directly through the nervous system. It is 
owing to his having enunciated this theory that we And no mention 
of a ligature having been used before Kempfer recommended, and 
Fontana adopted, it. Regarding his theory l^ead says, “ these 
“■experiments (scanty and unsatisfactory to a degree) “ upon the 
Viper poison and the blood are a sufficient confirmation of what 
has been advanced in the introduction that the nervous liquor only 
is affected by this Venom.” After giving the symptoms, the severity 
of which, he states, depends on tl^e climqte, the season of the year, 
the greater or less rage of the Viper, the size of the reptile and 
animal bitten, and the depth of the wound, he proceeds to explain 
why snakes live so long without food. On this point he 
observes, “ owing to the length of time the process of digestion- 
takes, and to the fact that the blood of the snake is a grosser 
or more viscid fluid than that of most other ani^aKs*, sO 
that there is very little expense of it by transpiration, it is 
able to go without food for five or six*months.” Dr. Fayrer kept a 
Dahoiii for one year without food qr* water, and it was vigorous, 
as regards its power to kill, up to the last. 1 havcf flad one iu 
my possqpsion for seven months, and it has not partaken of either 
food or water during the whole tin^e. « 

Mead's microscopic examination of snake-poison is most,<uirious. 
He examined it in the following manner : '' I have oftentimes by 
bolding a viper advantageously, and enraging it till it stuck, 
out its teeth, made it bite upon somewhat solid so as to void its 
poison ” which having put under the microscope, he proceeded 
to examine. " Upon first sight,” be remarks, V1 could see nothing 
but a parcel of small salts nimbly floatings in the liquor; but in a 
very short time cthe appearance was changed *vna these saline 
particles were bow shot out» as it were, into crystals^ of an incredi¬ 
ble tenuity and sharpness, with something like knots here and 
there, from which they seemed to proceed, so that the whole tex¬ 
ture did, in a manner, represent a spider's not, though infinitely 
finer and more minute; and yet so rigid were these pellucid 
spicuhs, or darts, that they remained unaltered upon my glass 
for several months.” What Mead really* saw was nothing more 
nor less than the drying o^ the poison. ; 

One would have imagined that the source from which the poison 
was derived c^uld not have been very difficult to decide. Tt 
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appears, however, to have been otherwise, for Mead tells us that 
•/le performed an experiment ** with a view to tlie controversy 
.between Redi in Italy and Charos’in France.” The former affirme<l 
that “ the Venom of the Vij^r lay in the yellow liquor of the 
gums.” The latter, in ^position to thisTheory, espoused a notion, 
advanced first by Von Helraont) andplaced it altogether in the 
enraged spirits of the creature, oalling. this* yellow-liquor, a pure 
innocent saliva” and citing experiments in proof of his theory. 
But, as Me&d very rightly observes, there is a^great deal of differ¬ 
ence ^ the success of the same experiments when hiitbfully and 
judiciously made, •and when they are cautiously and timorously 
managedj Ifest they should overthrow a darling hypothesis." Redi’s 
conclusions were confirmed by Monsieur du verney and 0rs. 
Areskine and Meadt 

The treatment recommended by Mead is suction of<the wound, an 
. emetic with oil and warm water, and Axungia. Vvperinosot Viper's 
faf. He did not believe in external management, since it cannot 
prevent the sudden communication of the poison to the nerve.” 
^The following case in which suction of the wound‘was had recourse 
*to, is well worth- citing ;— 

“ 4 man wets hit on one of Ms fingers by a ratUesnahe, just 
tlien hrf)ught over from Virginia. He immediately •put his 
finger into Ms mouth and sucked the wound. His underlip 
and tongue were presently siJb^lled to a greed degree ; he Jaltered 
in his speech^ and in some measure lost his §enses. He then 
drank a large quantity of oil ("a reputed antidote ”) and 
vjarm water upon it, by which he vomited plentifully* ^ A Uvo 
pigeon was cut in f(juo and applied to the finger. Two hours 
after this the fleth about Uie wound was cut out and the part 
burnt with a hot iron^ wad the arm embrocated vhith wai'm oil. 
The man recovered!* 

The application of warm oil in cases of snake-bite appears to 
have enjoyed a great reputation in England, but the Physi¬ 
cians of the Royal Academy of Paris> after investigating the subject, 
pronounced,the treament ineffectual “ any further than it might 
be a fomentation to the tnmefied part." Mead attacl^s the greatest 
value to the Amungm Viperinm or Viper’s fat which was said to 
haVfe been the remedy used by the English viper'^catchers, from 
whom, after a great deal of trouble, Mead- obtained the secret. He 
gives two experiments with a view of proving its efficacy, but both 
are vague and unsatisfactory. He indulges in a very wijd theory 
to account for the efficacy of the treatment. The “cordial 
remedies " recommended are “ Confect Ralegh and the saltitf Vipers, 
or, in wantSf this. Ammonia” It is lielieved'by mnny, even in the 
present day, that the Viper has about it the antidote to its 
own poison, and it was suggested to Dr, Fayrer, by an Americiin 

o 
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who fotmd “ thftt crushed centipede and spirit when applied to llip 
part always cured the injury don^ by a centipede,” that a tincture 
apirit and cobra should be tried in cobra-bite. The flesh of Viper, 
dressed as eels, was strongly recommended by Galen as a remedy 
for Elephantiasis* (Leprosy), and, it is said, that the flesh of tho 
Cobra was prescribed in Bengal for wasting diseases, and the 
physicians of Italy and France very commonly prescribed the broth 
and jelly of Viper’s flesh for the same usqs. It appears also to have 
been given in England, for Mead observes " the patient dught to eot 
frequently of Viper jelly, or rather as the ancient manner was 
to boil Vipers and eat them like fish • or if the food will not go 
dowft (tho’ really very good and delicious ‘^fure) to make use, at 
least, of wine in which dried Vipers have been digested six or 
seven days in a gentle heat.” This was actually an acknowledged 
]5reparation of the London Pharmacopooia. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, pliVsicianS were in the habit of 
prescribing compounds which would scarcely be relished by 
patients in the present day. Charles II’s physician in ordinary. 
Dr. Thomas Sherley recommended, -what he termed “ Balsam of 
Bats” as a remedy for hypochondria ; it was composed of 

adders, bats, sucking-whelps, earth-worms, hog’s grease, the 
marrow of a stag, and the thigh-bone of an ox.” Odfe would 

*, Sinc^ ivriting the above the ptwyfomd surprise), rghb had tnhen the 
foVowing has come<, under my ohser- '‘precaution to secure p declaration in 
vat'on: It is a common belief in many which, the patient affirmed that he 

paHs of Scryth America—a country as acted entirely of his qwn free will, and 
besotted in superstitions observances against thein. advice—the nn/ortunole 
and customs as tfpnin is—that the Jute man proceeded tO(p. house in which a 
of t\e rattlesnake acts ns a cure for a rattiesnahe wns kept edged. lie 
elephantiasis, fifone sense it niny he pn> his hand to it and grasped the 
' said to he a specific for the disease, as animal firmly, which immediately 
all who have tried the remedy have died buried its fangs in his fingers, without, 
within a few hours of the experiment, howeper, cauxing him any sensation 
The following case appears to h’avc of pain; a result no donht. due to the 
acted as a rndx shoch to the believers disorganised conditidn of his tissues. , 
in the efficacy of ikS poison of the This occurred at y-50 nm. In less 
crotohis horridus. Jose Machada, aged than an hour. C/s hand had, swollen, 
fifty years, origihaliy a fine athletic and his sight had become dim, while 
mbu, had been laid up in the hospital the pulse iricrease.a in frequency, 
of Rio de Janeiro for four years with Soon there superven’ed acute pahis, 
elephantiasis in a form which obk^iiate- and the respiration became laboured, 
hj resisted nil treatment. Tke disease with htemorrhages and exoessioe emeu- 
extended all over his body, producing ation of urine. JJuring the progress 
such loathsome disfigurement that the of the symptoms littja medical inter- 
wiforiunat^ imn eventually resolved ference'was attempted on (he first day, 
to embracers, alturnniive of subjecthig He was giveh aqua ardmie, the common 
his hand to-the fotg of the deadly spirit of the country, ahd made from 
snake. Aceompahied by his medical the fermented juice of the sugarcane. 
nUendmts (a. eirc^mstancH that will He died next day at — {Lancet, 

strike Huropean prachfhners with .tpril \ iith, 1874.) 
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scarcely have tliought tha^- such a mixture was calculated to 
•ffive one an appetite^ {Vide “A Book about'OoctoFs.") The 
panthals, Dhaugars, Bunnose, auJ many natives of India • partake 
of snakes as food. 

For more than half a century the subject of snake-poisoning 
appears to have received little attention, but in 1770, Felix 
Fontana, naturalist to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and a very able man, published his researches. While it 
is true thiilr Francesco Redi and Richard Mead were the pioneers 
of th^sul'jout. the value of their researches was nothing as com¬ 
pared with that of* Fontana’s. He wrote a most elaborate work 
setting forth the result^ of his nurneron.s experiments.' He. per¬ 
formed “more than 6,000 experiments, employed upwards of 3,000 
Vipers and had bit more than 4,000 animals.” 

After entering into some anatomical questions regarding the 
fangs and the situation of the poison-gland, be informs ns that 
Mbad, and after him, Dr. James, asserted that the true reservoir of 
the poison was the sheath which covefbd the fangs, bnt' he very 
clearly shows the position of the poison “ vesicle*" which is found 
’above and behind the fang. He as-seits that the poison of the 
Viper i.s not a poison to itself and in this statement he is confirmed 
by more*receut authorities. Arguing froili the fact V that certain 
suVistances are known to be poisonous to certain animals, whilst 
far from being hnrtfu! to ?^ome otliers," he thought that the 
v.enom of Jlie Viper may not b# a poison to all animals. “ He 
made several experiments with a view of determining the point, 
and came to the conclusion that the poison was perfectly*harmless 
to such colil-bloodedtlnimais asjeoches, slugs, shailsand three kinds 
of iniiofent snakes. Regarding the effects of the poison on warm¬ 
blooded animals be remarks, “ I am not afraid to advance, that 
'the venom of the Viper is a poison to all warm-ldooded animals.” • 
“ There is not,” he says, “ a warm blood animal in all Italy, that 
can withstand the effects of the poison.”' 

In the latter assertion recent authorities will concur, but certain¬ 
ly not in tl^e former. An innocent snake .succumbs to the poison 
of a venomous one as-certainly as does a dogi thougl^not so rapidly, 
by reason of iis ahatoihical conformation. 

•A curious tale is told by Fontana when discussing the taste 
of the . venom. It appearig. that Redi had a Viper-catcher named 
Jacques who boast^ that he could swallow spoonfuls of the 
venom of the Viper, and Redi declared that he bad been seen 
to do so ; he does not, however, assert that he was ever a witness 
to the fact. With all due deference to the memory of the late 
M. Jacque^, one cannot place implicit confidence in his state¬ 
ments since he belonged to a class as celebrated for their tricks 
us the snake-charmers of Bengal. Very few peopic in India have 
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not heard of an instance in which a stfake>charmer has offered to 
4et himself be bitten by doe-of his eoakee, in order to demonstrate! 
the value of a certain antidote-hd 'possesses.; theenakesan ali such 
cases have had the poison-gland removed previously, se that 
although wounds are caused if tlve animal bites, no poison can be 
injected. The old Viper-<»tchers of Europe were in the habit of 
stopping up the passage and hole in the poison fang with wax, from 
a similar motive. Some such deception was, no doubt, practised 
>by the Psylli and Marsi to whom I have previously allu^d: 

Fontana did not believe that the poisem was absorbed by 
mucous membranes. Schlegel in his ** J^sai i^pr La Physionomie 
des Serpens " refers to the question. It' has almost Universally 
>been held that the poisbn of snakes may be taken internally 
without any ill effects following, but Dr. Fayrer^s experiments 
^rove beyond doubt that the poison is not only absorbed, but some¬ 
times proves fatal I have made ^several experiments with a view 
to clearing up this peint. I found that the poison kills if taken in 
large doses on an empty stovnacli. Schlegel says Applique mr 
la langue il prodvM dea senaatione aemblablea d cellaa produites 
■par la graiase; on pmU meme, euivant Fontana, le .prendre 
Vintirieur, sans que ee d^larent lea moindrea consequences 
fdcheusea; cette observation <cependant d iU v^cemmeist cohtre- 
dite par lea experiences que le Docteur Bering a faites d StSin- 
nam aur la nature du venin d'un crotale must. Ce voyageur, 
prenant d differentea reprises deajlbaea diveraes de ee poison m4t4 
avec de I'eau, en reasentait lea e^eta pendant huit jbura et phis ; 
■ila ae mc^ifeataient par dea douleuva dans Is larynx et dans 
<i'auires parties du corps, par unfi accretion muUipli^ de mucus 
dans lee m&mbranes du nez et de Veesophaye, par une diurr/tcc 
ifriquenie accompagnde de douleurs dans le rectum, ete.; d cee 
aymptomes den joignaient plusieurs autree aaaez mrieux, dds d 
Vinfluence qm ce poison aurait, sidon M. Bering, aur lea faevdtes 
morales. Mead maintained, on perfectly insufficient grounds, that 
the poison would not kill if taken internally ; firstly, because 
human saliva wa$ an antidote; secondly, that if it. should pass into 
the stomach and wtestiues, **tbe balsam of the bile will be an 
antidote there', powerful enough to overcome its forpe.^’ Dr. Meed 
quotes -Qalen in support of his statement that the poison is inert 
when taken into, the stoQUaoh, and refers to Liican, who 

introduces Cato when , marclpng theTemains of ,Pompey*s army 
through Africa, very wisely telling the soldiers almost-oboked with 
tliirst, yet afraid to drink of a Spring t^ey ‘ came to, because full 
of serpents— . 

^ Noxia sei^ntvm eat ctdmiato^cmguine pedis,. 

Borsu virus habent, et faium dent^ minantur 
Focuh morte carent,**. 
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Fontana’s criticisms ofHhe different theories then adv'ocated 
tare instructive, and occasionidly amusing. The ffi^t reviewed is 
\he 8poutaaeon8-coagutatioa*ef-ttie-klood theory, which he dis> 
poses of by asserting ihat the blood is sometimes found fluid, which 
was a sufficient batr to the acceptation of the theory. Strangely 
enough, however, this appears to be the theory which he at¬ 
tempted to establish in after years, ihough the objection which ho 
here ad'vanced stUl held good and was a sufficient refutation of 
it* He next deals with the hypothesis that the poison causes 
deathdby universal inflammation. He contended that post mortem 
appearances did i|qt indicate anything of the kind* With refer¬ 
ence to Head’s theory* he denies that any salts are to be f^und 
in snake-poison, and holds that what Mead saw under the micros¬ 
cope .must have been a ** kind of skin from the mouth of the 
snake ” {efithdium) “ which he himself occasionally observed." 
The celebrated De Buffon, on Jthe other hnnd, maintained that 
the “ salts ’’ observed by Mead were “ animalcules,’’ on which the 
activity of the venom, as well as other active poisons, depends. 
This looks like something approximating to a belief 'in the germ 
•theory of disease. Fontana, of course, flatly contradicts De Buffon 
and insists that nothing of the kind exists, a fact of which he satis- 
fied’him^elf by frequent and repeated experiments. He appeals to 
pqiSterity in the following strong and forcible termsHow 
many are there who judge after others ! We may include in this 
number all those who are nJtpapable of immediately consulting 
nature; wh*o prefer hypethesis to fact, and eloqudbce to truth ; a 

■ . . .... f _ 

• 

* Fontatux, is singHeur in having intensUy, but yst produced no perc^- 
advanced^ a theory ShcU toasi ineompa- tible .heating aotim when it was 
tihU with facts which he had previously allowed to tall upon the face of a 
demonstrated by experiments. Mellom, sensitive tkermoscope. A similar 
‘in his latter daf/s, advocated a separation of light and Jteat seems to ' 
theory entirely oppot^ to results he be effected in nature, in the light r^ct- 
obtained praeticaUy in former years, ed by the moon. Melloni concentrated 
Hiller says^ A considercdion of the the rays of the moon by means of an 
preceding facts led Mdlont to expect excdlent lens of a metre la diameter, 
that by a .comMnation <ff screens and obtained a brilliant focus of light 
whieh mow light of a given odour af erne centimetre in ^iameter,ike inteii- 
to pass, radiant J^t may be arrested ; stiy of which eoTnaequently vm nearly 
and^ in fact, he thus eff^ed an appa- 10,000 times greater than that of the 
rent separcdion of light from heat, diffused light of the moon; upon 
'By ‘ tra/nmitting the odor rays, first directing thu focus of light upon the 
through a glass vessel Med wm water face of a e>eiy sensitive thermomulii- 
which arrests the test r^rangibU rays, plier, only anextrmdy feeble indica- 
and then through a plate of a peculiar tion of heat was ehtained." Milter adds 
green glass tinged by means of oxide in a foot-note, NotwithsUxndtng these 
of copper, which stops the mor ej^f ran- results, Mdloni maintained during 
gible rays, a greenish beam wai^tain- the latter days of his life the identity 
ed, which was concentrated by lenses, of the agent which produces light 
and furnished a greeni^ light of greed and heat.” , 
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severe- and candid posterity will, without doubt, be astonished, 
to fiud that there have been philosophers and naturalists in thq' 
eigliteeuth century, who^, even in the most important particulars,, 
liave ventured to substitute conjecture to experiment; notwith¬ 
standing that the latter would have been made with as much 
ease, as it would have been decisive,” Fontana, if alive, would 
be grieved to find that the world has not yet improved ^»o much 
as he expected. What was a grievance in his day is equally a 
disgrace in the nineteenth century. 

Fontana at first originated the theory that death was "Caused 
by the direct destruction of the irritability of tlie muscles; his 
reacOns for abandoning this theory will he'ieferred to subsequently, 
fie was of opinion that opium acted in a sinnlar manner. He 
disputed the fact that snake-poiison in any Way acted on the 
nervous system, but even, supposing him “ to he of another opi¬ 
nion, his discovery of the proximate catise of death would lose no 
part of its importance, for whether the poison operates immediately 
on the nervous fluid, or 6n*the muscular fibres, it is not less true 
that it kills by depriving the animal of all motion, and the mnsclos 
of the power of contracting.” He maintained that, the irritability 
of the muscular fibres was destroyed, not only during life, but 
after death. " 

In the year 1777, M. Sage, of the Academy of Sciences at P^is, 
published a pamphlet on the ad/antages of the volatile alkali 
(ammonia) as ^.n antidote in carses of snake-poi.soning winch w.as 
fii'St recommended to the faculty by Jussieu. This mode of treht- 
naeut appears to have been founded on Mca<l’s theory that the 
active principle of the venom was an acid sal^! Fontana had already 
condemned-the treatment, Init he again perforified a number of 
experiments before Dr. Troja, Member of the Royal Acadeuiy of 
Naples, and M. Jean Fabroni of Floi'enco, and attached to the Cabinet 
of Natural History of the Grand Duke of Tuscany After per¬ 
forming numetous experiments he again condemned the ammonia 
as useless, if not positively hurtful. The sentiments he then 
expressed may safely be repeated here. He obset-ves, ‘‘ I place the 
greatest importance on repeated experimenbs lO^ I know of what 
weight the prejudice for a favourite hypothesis,'a'ld the authority 
of a celebrated writer arc.” it is more difficult to uproot error, 
than to establish truth, especially when the scientific reputation 
of an “authority” ia -at latalce; every liian may err, but more 
especially he who has some pet theory either tb defend or 
to establish. r 

Fontana was under the impressi^ that the skin was the 
principal agent in the absorption of file poison, that is to say, the 
cut edges of the skin. Tins is, however, erroneous; the poison i.s 
absorbed while lying in the areolar tissue, and frequently, as in the 
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bite of the daboia, the poison is injected into the Fontana 

^clares, uotwithstandiDg his formef theory, that in tlie event of the 
poison being infectwi directly into a mascle, it is never fatal The 
experiments he cites to prove this ate full of fallacies. Fontana 
made several experiments on Various parts of the body, and came 
to the mistaken opinion that the conjunctiva does not absorb the 
pcjison. Dr. Fayrer, has ‘denaonstrated, and I have also observed, 
that the poison is not only absorbed, but is frequently fatal. He 
took a CTreat*deal of trouble to prove that the venom of the Viper 
was nfutral. Mead first, and Dr. James, Cantor, Laidlay and 
Dr. Harlan subsetjuwntly, asserted that the poison was acid: 
Fontana, Russell, and Sfiblegel, on the contrary, declared it was 
neutral. The fact is, as I have found by numerous experiments, 
that the fresh poison is acid, and that which has been kept for a 
few hours is neutral 

Although the measures* taketv by Fontana to ascertain the 
quantity of poison that must be injected to kill, were clumsy, 
owing to the, want of appliances, the* results obtained by him 

S retty nearly-correspoml with those I recently obtained. Femtana’s 
echictions are somewhat wide of the mark. He found that the 
thousandth part of a grain of Viper’s venom would kill a sparrow, 
and, takiifg this as a basis of calculation, he conlcudcd thatmot Jess 
tin# twelve grains would kill an ox, and two and a half grains a man. 
As a fact, however, three grain* are fatal to an ox. And one grain, 
to. one grait; and a half would, i)elieve, be sufficient to kill a man, 
Ihoimh six grains are sometimes shed at one bite ot a cobra. And 
r do'riot Uilieve the poison of the larger Vipers and th-jt of the 
Colubriiie snakes, difibr much ya strength, quantity for quantity. 
The difference, if liny, would, of course, be in favour of that of tlio 
Colvibrine snakes. 

• While the average amount of poison possessed by a cobra is 
about two and a half to three grains, tfiougli it may be either more 
or less, the average amount possessed by many other snakes is not 
more than half a grain, sufficient to prove fatal to a child, and to 
give rise tq serious, tbeugb/ perhaps, not fatal, symptoms .in a 
man. Here, then, we have one of the reasons of the favourable 
reputation of so*maoy useless remedies. 

It, must now be acknowledged that the only fair test of any 
antidote to spake-poisoning jn the lower animals is the employment 
of the dried poison in the smallest fatal, -dose,,whereby plenty of 
time is afforded die remedy to manifest its effects^ 

The following are Fontana’s deductions regarding the physio¬ 
logical action of the poi^n, and they are well worthy of notice. 

First, lie asserts, that tHe poison has no direct action upon 
the nerves—that they neitiior arc affoctetl, nor are they the vehicle 
by which any eliango is.wrought iu the animal *On tlic other 
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han^, it is proyed, that the blood is the- medium by which the bod^ 
is affected. He, however, considered that the changes were op 
the blood alone, and that death was the result cf its spontaneous 
coagulation. 1*1113 tlieory is opposed to facts, as he himself states 
ill the first part of his work. The heart, he says, is- the last affected. 
This is certainly true when the smaller doses are injected, but in the 
larger, death occurs from the heart’s being suddenly tetanized. 

He modiffe's his theory regarding the effect of the poison on 
muscular irritability, and states : I did not know whetf I wrote Mie 
first part of this work that the venom* of the Viper has no * action 
on-the nerves, and t halt, when it is introduced ( into the blood, it 
kills an animat in a few instants. It-is ndt that in effect the irrita¬ 
bility is not dim-inished in the animal that has been bit, and that 
it is not even destroyed iu a little time, but this is rather an effect 
than a cause, and is a consequence of the change caused in the 
blood by the venom rather than-an effect of the venom* on the 
muscular fibres.” 

There is an undoubted dbange in- the blood (if only mechanical 
by the presence 6f the venom), but this change is certainly not 
spontaneous coagulation. On the contrary, the blood is generally 
found fl'uid. And although the venom may not act on an exposed 
sciatic nerve, because it is not capable of absorbing the poison, 
still it is quite different when the ffuid on which this nerve 
dependsior its vitality, is radically/altered. Moreover, Fontana’s 
experiments on ^the spinal cord seem to indicate tbat^ the poison 
certainly has some direct action on the nerve-centres, and experi¬ 
ments recently made by Drs. Fayrer and Brunton appear to prove 
beyond doubt that, on the one hand, the pdrson acts through the 
blood on the great nerve-centres, peripheries, and bven the muscles 
themselves, leading to paralysis of the muscles of respiration, etc., 
and eon^quent death % asphyxia, and on the other baud, through 
the blood on'the heart, eausmg it to cease to act in systole ; these 
different results being dependent on the quantity of poisoa injected, 
and the manner of ite injection. 

The treatment that at prejsent enjoys such ^ a reputation in 
Australia, and,whidlj is generally believed tq-have originated with 
Dr. Halford, was in great repute in Italy nearly a oontury ago as 
the foUowing extract'from a letter* from Fontana to M. Gibelin 
will show:— . • 

*‘It is very true that owr ItaKan journalo'report cures by 
ammonia injected into the vdns of permns bitten by the viper : 
and it is also true that these cases partakte of the marvellous, and 
almost .of the miraculous. It appears, pioreover, that certain 
individuals have had great pleasure in assuring tba public that a 

* Medical Times and Oasette, August 23rd, 1873. 
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true specific 0 ,gainst the poison has been discovered, that which I 
•had sought in vain for many years, and which with philosophical 
.candour I had declared the inutility of searching for. I must 
confess that it did not occur to me that I should find a remedy in 
Mediciriii. Infusoria.’’ Fontana made some experiments and found 
the treatment unsuccessful. 

The subject of snake-poisoning attracted the attention of Dr, 
Patrick Russell in 1796. His book, which was published by the 
Court^of Ifirectors of the East India Company, contains drawings 
and descriptions of several snakes, venomous and non-venomous, but 
principally of‘the*•latter. Dr. Russell performed a number of 
experiments with kraits, cobras, daboias, and the Trimeresnrus 
virid, but there is little of importance to notice. He brought the 
famous Tanjore pill very prominently before the public, but it does 
not appear that he placed much faith in its efficacy. He does 
not seem to have been ver^ favorably impressed by the 
knowledge of the subject possessed J)y the members of his pro¬ 
fession. He says : “ It Avas a matter of surpri.se as well as of 

^regret, to find so little known ou tlie medical history of serpents 
in a country where much might have been reasonably expected ; 
i)um,bers of stories, it is true, were to be met with of the fatal 
effects, &s well as of singular cures of venomous bites. But such 
were in general related from memory ; the progress of the disease 
and succession of symptoms, ihad either not been attended to or 
were indislinptly recollected ; 'the same story 'told at different 
times; was found to vary in material circumstances and the mar¬ 
vellous too often found place in the narrative. It is, thefefore, to 
be wished that^the medical gentlemen in India would in future 
bestow more attention on this subject than appears to have been 
done hitherto. Besides the Tanjore pill Dr. Russell recommends 
either immediate amputation or the ligature. 

An impression prevails that the mangoose is proof against the 
poison of the cobra, but Dr. Fayrer has shown that this animal 
succumbs to the bite of a cobra as certainly as does any othei' 
animal. The mangoose, if leff to itself to attack a snake, will 
ir> variably come off the victor, but if pushed on to the snake to 
make thorn fighrt, will probably be fatally bitten, as is recorded in 
a case by Russell. 

A mangoose was made tcKapproach a ** katuka rekula poda ”— 
Daboia—and was accident!^forced too near when the snake bit it 
on the shoulder, upon Avhich, “ it seized the snake by the neck 
and held fast for fifteen seconds, the snake all the while wreathing 
round the raangoose’s limbs. The instant they were separated, 
the mangoose fell down on its side as if dead.” It died in two 
hours and a quarter, and the snake in eight hours. 

I have not seen it recorded that the mangoose ^aws out the 

u 
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fangs of the spake, but it is a fact and has been witnessed b^r 
several gentlemen. ( 

A. mangoose was let loose in a'room with a cobra. The latter 
was gliding about the room, when the mangoose went cautiously 
up to it and slightly touched it with its nose ; the snake hissed 
gently, lifted its head, bat still went gliding on. The mangoose 
again followed as if determined to make the snake lift its head, 
for the mangoose is far too wise to attack the snake while itsffaead 
is on the ground. The snake at once turned round, balanc'^d 
itself to strike and began hissing ; it darted two or three tirafes, the 
little mangoose just stepping on one side to avoid .the blow, its 
eyes fixed intently on the enemy, its n(fee pointed and nostrils 
expanded and hair bristling, watching for an opportunity to make 
a rush and seize the snake. This skirmishing went on for some 
time ; the snake at last made a dart but before it could recover 
itself was seized by the back «of the* neck by the mangoose, 
■which immediately proceeded to gTUXW out the fangs on both sides. 
It then gave the snake ^iwo or three shakes and let it go, again 
returning fo the attack when the snake lifted its head, and so 
on until the snake was nearly killed. As I have before observed* 
this was witnessed by several gentlemen to whom I afterwards 
showed the wounds caused by the gnawing out of the fangs. 
This was witnes.sed twice afterwards. 

Russell is in error in stating that cobra poison is exactly alike 
in appearance. The spectacled cobra which lives in dry places h^ 
viscid amber-coloured poison, while the keuntiah cobra, which is 
generally found in paddy fields, has a light-colored watery poison. 

In the year 1799, we find Mr. 3oag not*only advocating the 
Abbd Fontana 8 treatment of snake-poisoning the administra¬ 
tion of nitrate of silver and nitric acid baths, but attempting to 
establish a theory whereby to account for the efficacy of the treat-* 
ment. After telling us it would be an endless and unprofitable task 
to enumerate all the remedies that have from time to time been 
recommended, he details several which he considers the most 
worthy of notice. Amongst these he mentions human saliva which, 
as we are injtormed by Seneca and the eider Pliny," enjoyed 
considerable reputation as a remedy in Viper-bite. ^ He also refers 
to the snake-root recommended in both India and America. 
Ammonia which had been in great repute had apparently lost 
ground as it was then pretty generally acknowledged that it 
possessed no specific power, its only action being to stimulate 
the heart and vascular system to a inore vigorous action, and, 
moreover, this stimulation was only temporary. These views 
thoroughly coincide with those of more recent authorities who 
have had experience in the matter. Arsenic is condemned as 
producing verjji violent results, and therefore being liable to cause 
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death. The only cases iu which Mr. Boag^ considered it 
•might be employed were the more desperate ones. Mercury is 
spoken of as deserving of trial, as “ much good; might be antici¬ 
pated from its use,” though it should be given in a more conve¬ 
nient form than was then prescribed. 

Mr. Boag's theory was that the venom subtracted the oxygen 
of the blood, so leading to death, and he founds this theory on 
four arguments as he terms them; in some of which, however, 

I cannot concur. These four arguments are :— 

Man, and other warm-blooded anirnaM, exposed to an 
atmosphere depri\wyd of oxygen, quickly expire. The poisou of a 
serpent when introduced into the blood also causes death, but* car¬ 
ried into circulation by a wound, and in very small quantity, its 
operation is comparatively slow and gradual.” 

2wd.—“ The appearances on dissection in both cases are 
very similar, the blood becomes ®f a darker colour, and coagulates 
about the heart and large vessels, the irritability of the fibres is 
nearly in the same degree destroyed,'and the body has a strong 
tendency, in both instances, to putrescency.” 

* drd .—“ Dr. Mead mixed the venom of the viper, and healthy 

blood together out of the body, and he did not perceive that it 
produced any change in its appearance ; this arose from his mixing 
a small quantity of the venom with a large quantity of the blood, 
but if two or three drops of wenom be mixed with forty or fifty 
drops of b]ood, it immediately*loses its vermilion colour, becomes 
black and indapable of coagulation.” 

Asth .—“ It is a very remarkable circumstance that the 4 )oison’ of 
the serpent has mostPpower ovqr those animals whose blo<^ is tbo 
warmest, and tbte action of whose heart is the most lively ; while, 
on the contrary, it is hot a poison to the snake itself, nor in general 
’ to cold-blooded animals. The reason appears to be this ; cold- » 
blooded animals do not require a large quantity of oxygen to 
preserve them in health, this is evident from the conform¬ 
ation of their heart, and respiratoiy organs, as already 
mentioned,” 

Therefore, as I have before pointed out, Mr, Boe^ concludes that 
death from ^ake-bite simply arises from the abstraction of 
oxygen from the blood. 

•Ine first argument requires no special notice, but the second 
contains inaccuracies ; the blood may or may not coagulate in cases 
of ‘snake-poisoning, and it certainly does not generally coagulate 
about the heart and larger vessels, nor is there usually, in my ex¬ 
perience, any particular tendency to rapid putrefaction iu snake- 
poisoning ;* nott hat I attach much value to the fact, nor do 1 

* 1 am aware that a few cases have been rept^rtea. 
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believe, that gemroil decompositioa is particularly ’rapid after 
death from suffocation. It is true that blood remains fluid if mixed V 
with a large quantity of snake-pOisoo, but it must be remembered' 
that in the human body the relative dilution is not 3 to 50, but’ 
perhaps 2 to 9,600. The question of the condition of the blood 
as regards fluidity is not, however, of much importance except 
from a medico-legal point of view. It is a remarkable fact that 
while the blood of a dog poisoned by venom coagulates alter death, 
that of a human being remains permanently fluid. 

Tlic fourth argument is most remarkable. Mr. Boag observes 
that a poisonous snake is protected from the „effects of its own 
poisop, by its physical conformation, whichcenables the animal to 
live with a very small amount of oxygen. Unfortunately for 
this argument, however, venomous and non-venomous snakes do 
not differ anatomically, and yet the venom of the former will kill 
the latter. Mr. Boag is also in ejror in stating that the poison is 
not generally fatal to cold-blooded animals. Although its action is, 
of course, somewhat slower, it is none the less fatal. I wouhl 
not be understood to mean that de-oxidation of the blood to some 
extent is not a result of sriake-jpoisoning—I believo it is—but that • 
it is not the cause of death. 

The treatment, Mr. Boag recommends is interesting. Tjie prin¬ 
ciple is the speedy oxygenation of the system, and the means to 
tliis end, are the following ;— « 

“ External treatment,’^ which be divided into local arul 

gcneial ; first, subtion of the wound as recommended by Celsus. 
This measure should not be omitted though Mr. Boag docs noc 
think it is very successful. Mr. ^Boag evidently believed with 
Celsus that this proceeding can be adopted with perfect safety to 
the operator, but that it is not so, has been proved by Dr. Fayrcr 
and others ; undoubtedly, the risk is slight, but still it exists. 

The next measures are the ligature and scarification of tho 
wound, which should then be washed with a weak solution of 
lunar caustic and water, a warm ba,th acidulated with nitric acid 
just sufficiently to irritate the skin. This bath should, be continued 
at intervals, and lastly, the administration of nitrate of silver in 
half-grain dos^, and “a more highly oxygenated attnospheio 
might be breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus adopted 
for the purpose as recomajeuded by l3r. Beddocs. ’ 

Curiously enough, after recommending the above, Mr.' Boag 
made some experiments, every one unsuccessful. And yot we. 
find him stating that “ I am of opinj^ou that the metliod of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing essay is most rational, ami tins 
most likely to succeed in proveutiug death as well as the other bad 
consequences whicli sometimes follow the bito of a serpent that is 
not mortal.” 
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It is difficult to understand on what grounds Mr. - Boag 
*ocnes to a conclusion so directly opposed to the result of his 
experiments. 

In 1801, the ammonia treatment again found an advocate in 
Mr. John Williams. He evidently was a'staunch believer in its 
efficacy, as ^e observes : “ The following statement of facts relative 
to the cure of persons bitten by snakes selected from a number of 
cases which have come within my own knowledge, requires no 
prefatory inkoduction ; as it points out the means of obtaining 
the greatest self-gratification the human mind is capable of 
experiencing, that of the preservation of the life of a fellow 
ccejiture, and snatching h?m from the jaws of death, by a metiiod 
which every person is capable of availing himself of.” Professor 
Halford could not have written in a more laudatory tone of the 
system of treatment he so persistently advocates. As ho system 
of treatment is complete without^ theory, Mr. Williams stirs one 
up from the depths of his imagination, which, though somewhat 
weak and obscure, is still a theory. He observes that, '* as the 
poison diffuses itself over the body by the returning venous blood, 
’• as proved by the effects of a ligature placed between the wound 
and heart, destroying the irritability and rendering the system 
paralytic,•it is probable that volatile caustic alkali in resisting 
t-he disease of the poison, does not act so much as a specific 
in destroying its quality, as* by counteracting the effect on the 
system by stimulating the fibres, and preserving that irritability 
which it tends*to destroy.” 

In other words, the ammonia does not act cho/nicalljr 
upon the poison, buff it counJ:.eract8 its effects physiologically. 
What these effect# are and how the ammonia counteracts them, 
Mr. Williams does not inform us. 

• Ho then gives seven cases, of which only one terminated 
fatally. 

The first case was only a supposed case of snake-bite. The 
second was that of an old woman of the Brahman caste, who was 
bitten between the thumb and finger, by a cobra.” She becamo 
“ speechless and convulsed, with locked-jaws, and a profuse dis¬ 
charge of saliva Running from the mouth.” Mr. Williams gave 
her .two drachms of “volatile caustic alkali spirit, when she 
evidontly got better ” andperfectly recovered in about* half an 
hour. The Brahman of the house would not allow the snake to 
bo killed.” 

* The third case is not desgirving of notice. 

The fourth case is the following:—“ In July 17S4f, the wife oia 
servant of mine was bitten by a cobra di^apello on the outside 
o/^ the Utile toe of her right foot. In a few minutes she became 
convnlscdj parlioiUarly about ike jaws and {hroat, with 
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continued gnashing ofths teeth. She At first complained of a 
numbness extending Jrom the wound upwards, hut no ligature 
was applied to the Limb. About sixty drops of tkA volatile caustic 
alkali spirit were given to her in water, by Soxeing open her 
mouth which was strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her, <$hd in three 
more she became sensible and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of spirit had also been applied to the wo'»md.- The 
snake was killed and brought to wife, which projed to he a 
cobra di capello.*’ ^ 

The other cases are equally wonderful except the last which 
terminated fatally ! * 

The administration of ammonia was again advocated in 
1809,-by Dr. Macrae, who was himself bitten by a cobra ; he took 
“ thirteen spoonfuls of the ammonia.” 

In 1825, Mr. Breton performed a series of experiments with 
the cobra, daboia, and bungarus fasciatus, and arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions:— ‘ 

Firstly^ —“ Although the effect of the venom of a serpent m*ay be 
for several hours very evident, an animal is capable, without any 
remedy whatever, of surviving its action ; for the day after being 
bitten, the dog remained several hours apparently ia- a dying 
state, but in the course of the following day recovered perfectly.” 
Secondly. —After the first* or seOond emission of the poison it 
becomes too . weak to destrey even a whelp , three parts 
^10 wn.” 

Here Mr. Breton has mistaken the quantity for the quality ; 
it is not that the poison is too weak, but the quantity too smalt. 
But we have instances on record in which sever^i dogs have boea 
killed in succession by one cobra, and a case is cited by Dr. 
Chevers, in which three men died, and one became much affected 
by the bites of one krait. 

Thirdly. —“ An innoxious snake can be killed by the venom of 
a poisonous snake.” 

Fourthly. —“Babbits and pigeons are killed in two or three 
minutes, and^ full-grown dogs in fifteen or twenty.” 

Fifthly. —“ A poisonous snake is unsusceptible, of the poison of 
anpther snake.” Mr. Breton was evidently a very careful observer. 

Vol. ril! of the “ Medical and Physical Transactions of the-Cal¬ 
cutta Society,” contains an article “ on the treatment of. persons 
bitt^ by venomous stiakes,' by Donald Butter, Esq., m.d. The 
author has such faith in his mode of treatment that he has, I believe, 
recently reprinted his paper and circulated it gratis. After referring 
briefly to the essays by^Messrs. Williams and Boag, he says : “ As 
I thought it probable that some of my professional brethren, wj^o 
have had opportunities of seeing such cases, might have been 
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in the habit of employing a more active treatment, I endeavoured 
a letter printed in the Calcutta John B'ijtli of the 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1823, to draw their atteution*to the general advantage which 
would arise from a publication of the results of their practice.’* To 
this letter there appears to have been little response by the medical 
profession. * Dr. Butter recommends the administration of opium, 
braudy, and sulphuric eether, and this treatment is founded on the 
hypothesis that the heart and arterial system are principally affected. 
In this theory, however, 1 cannot concur, as it is in overwhelming 
doses oftly—when no remedy would be of the slightest avails—that 
the poison acts principally on the heart, “causing its action to 
cease in systole” (Fayrer*ahd Brunton). This plan of treatment 
appears to have been advocated by Mr. Latta. Dr. Butter, besides 
recommending extreme caution, also speaks favourably of the use 
of the ligature, dry-cupping and suction of the wound. I have 
tested the efficacy of this treatment on the lower animals, but found 
it as unsuccessful as Fontana did nearly a hundred years ago. 
Dr. Butter admits that the specie.** of snake “ was ascertained 
in one or two instances only,” but supposes they were cobras. 
‘The following case quoted by Dr. Butter is interesting, but some 
of the symptoms, so far as they are described, appear to be more 
the re*sult*of the treatment than the effects of snake-poisoning. 

The case is as follows:— 

April 1826.—Soobhan Khan, iStpa^ss, 6th Company, 

Gonickhpore Light Infantry, agedabout 18 years. About 55 minutes 
after inidnigntf bitten in the left instep and shin by a snake 
supposed, (the italics are mine) from its size, to be a cobra dg capel- 
lo, at one o’clock five'^inutes, and when brought tp me, was 
speechless and insinsible, but had the power of moving his legs. 
Ligature iustantly applied, and R.' Opii drachm 1 with brandy 
ounce 1, and spirit menth, pip 10 minims, administered; pulse 
hardly perceptible either in the heart or arteries ; surface cold, 
made to walk about between two men. At I-10 minutes, heat 
and circulation returning. At 1-15 minutes, syncope. Gave a 
second dose s^s above, soon after which circulation again returned, 
and at J-20 minutes he was* perfectly well and described very 
clearly the majjner in which the accident happened. He now 
walked about unassisted ; and at 1-35 minutes, half an hour after 
he took the first dose, I removed the ligature as 1 had been in the 
habit of doing when the patients had completely'recovered. At 
1-40 minutes he suddenly fainted ; ligature.was instantly re-applied, 
and a third dose, as above, giveo and the wounds well washed with 
hot water. Circulation still continuing very weak with foaming at 
the mouth, occasional syncope, and convulsive twitches of the 
arms ; at 1-45 minutes a fourth, and at 2 A.M. a fifth dose, all in 
the above proportions were given ; after which he rapjdly recovered 
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from all symptoms of collapse, but still complained of gid'liuesa 
wliioli 1 now ascribed to the medicines as his pulse was full ami' 
regular” (evidently the man was becoming intoxicated). “His 
wounds were again well washed with hot water, and at about'3 A.M. 
ho became slightly delirious” ( ? intoxicated) “ his imagination 
being haunted with the idfea of a snake coming to attack him,” 
'J'his youth took 500 minims of tincture of opium. Dr. Butter 
concludes by stating that he gave the man three ounces of Epsom 
salt.s. As far as one can judge frotn the description, I’must admit 
that this case is as unlike a genuine case of snake-poisoning as 
any I have over seen or read. Dr. Butte?’, after trial, con- 
derrfns Mr. William’s treatment, the administration of ammonia, 
w'hich was said by him never to fail, as being sound in prin¬ 
ciple, but unsuccessful in practice; while it is true that the 
natives of India suppose that opium-eaters are more proof 
.against snake-poison than other people, there can be no doubt 
from recent experiments carried on in the most systematic manner 
that tlie drug is useless in cases of snake-poisoning, 

A curious effect is said sometimes to follow the bite of a snake :—. 
“ In 1855 Mr. Souberran published the case of a gentleman who 
having been bitten by a viper in the year 184D, a.sserted th{it he 
still experienced aWac/c-9 0 / rather severe 'pain in the afin hiUeri 
with sensations of lassitude and malaise ; these syniptoms recur¬ 
ring every year in the 'month of Apvil and lasting a month. 

Dr. Demeurat relates the follovfing instance of a similar occur- 
erjee:— “ A woman was bitten by a viper in the right forearm on 
the 28th May 1824 She suffered at the time from nausea and 
vomiting, headache and chilliness. » The arm also became swollen 
and a dark red patch, covered by a large bleb, formed at the spot 
which was bitten, This affection extended across the forearm, and 
a large quantity of serosity exuded daily from the furrows’ 
between the bullce. Beneath the raised epidermis was a thick 
false membrane. After eighteen months this membrane became 
black and dry and the woman tore, it off in one piece. The skin 
beneath was red, but soon recovered ijs healthy appearance. This 
was in November 1826. The next year on May the 28th the 
eruption returned, and continued till November, r These pheno- 
mena repeat themselves each year, commencing about the same 
day’* Dr. Demeurat does not say that he has witQe.saed the 
phenomena. (“ Year Book of Medicine and Surgery," 1863.) 

This annual recurrence of symptoms does not appear to be 
confined to cases of snake-bite, as Cjivingstone (“ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in Soutli Africa ”) mentions a case of the 
bite of a lion, in which it occurred. Livingstone says, after 
describing a fight with a lion, in which he took the most prominent 
part, a wou?ud from this animal’s teeth resembles a gunshot 
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wufld ; it is generajly followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
discharge and pains are felt in the part periodically e^er afterwards. 
1 had on a tartan jacket on thb occasion,. and I believe that it 
wiped off all the virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for. 
my two companions in this affray have both suffered- from the 
peculiar pains, while I have eseaped with only the inconvenience 
of a. false joint in my limb. The man whose shoulder was wound¬ 
ed, showed me wound actually hurst forth afresh on the' 
same month of the following yem. This curious point deserves. 
the attention of inquirers.” 

The famous snaJ(;p-stone has long been in repute in Asia, but it 
was never credited with* any efficacy in- cases of viper-bite in. 
Europe. In 1662, some specimens were taken from India by three 
Franciscan friars and deposited in the museum of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, where they came under the notice of Redi. It was. 
believed that the stone was. found ]n the head of a snake. Taverini 
and Kcmpfer, however, considered it to be an artificial fabri¬ 
cation. Dr. Alexander Stuart stated (1 >49-50) that it was made of 
the burnt bones of the small buffalo. Captain Herbert says, he 
’"obtained one from the people of Jowalins, who said it was found 
with detritus in the valley of the Satlej. Calculi taken from the 
stora’ach.and intestines of different animals are sometimes used as 
snake-stones, There are, no doubt, many kinds, all equally useless.* 

Dr. Davy, in 1839, published an account of some experiments he 
performed with some of die pdls^nous snakes of Ceylon (Physiolo¬ 
gical and Xiiatomical Researches) and in his “ 'conclusions and 
general remarks ” points out tliat “ the principal seat of the 
diseased action are the lungs,” but he appeared to think fhat this 
action is confined to cases o^ viper snake-bite. He believed- 
that the virus of colubrinc snakes, acts primarily and principally 
•on the blood and muscles, tending to coagulate the former, and. 
convulse and paralyze the latter* He was erroneously of opinion 
that the bite of the daboia is generally more dangerous than that 
of the cobra. { ' ' n, 

_ * r*- 

* Dr. Davytruly says:—^^Toootferiy another of th^d prm- 

medieines have got into repute as anti cipally m vegefflhlxijnfiMt&r fthi^ last 
dotes from being g^ven in slight oases, resembled a hezoak. Al^of ihemifex- 
in twhich recovery would have taken cepting the first, possessed\tff^ a s^ht 
place without medical treatment ,— ahsorwntpow^) were quits ikert, and 
bemficidl changes that were dm merely incapable of hamng c^ny effeet, ececlu- 
to the preservative powers of the co>isti- sivs of that which they ynxght produce 
tution. The reputation that many a* superstitious mmicimfi, on ^the 
Indian medicines, md especigUy that, imagination of a patient The first 
snake-stones have >acquired, affords kind of stone referred to by .Dr. Davy 
striking proof of the preceding re- was manufactured by the \tlffonks of 
marks: of three different kinds of Manilla, who carried on d' Vucrattvc 
these stones which I have examined, trade in them with Indian merchanisj* 
071C consisted of partially burnt hone, 
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At no perio i has the subject of snake-poisoning received so much 
attention as it Has during the past eight or ten years. Drs. Fayrer ^ 
and Shortt in India, Dr. Weir Mi'tchell, in America, Dr. Halford, 
in Australia, and Dr. Brunton—in conjunction with Dr. Fayrer— 
in England, have all been labouring in the hope of finding that 
which has baffled the ingenuity of ages, and which, if found, would 
bo an inestimable boon to mankind. Although no antidote has 
been discovered, much good work has lately been done rs regards 
the physiological action of the poison, and if there be in existence 
a remedy, the more intimately we become acquainted with thvi 
modus operandi of snake-poison, the more likely are our efforts 
to bq crowned with success, ’ 

According to Drs. Fayrer and Brunton, who lately read an ex¬ 
haustive paper on the subject before the ^yal Society, the poisdn 
may kill in either of four ways; 

Firstly .—By tetanizing the h^iart, and so stopping the cirula- 
tion of the blood. 

Secondly .—By paralyzing the muscles of respiration, and so 
giving rise to asphyxia. 

Thirdly .—By a combination of the two former conditions. 

Fourthly .—By giving rise to septicaemia. 

It is much to be regretted that some experimenters have so 
unwisely advocated, and in the strongest terras, a certain treat¬ 
ment which has not stood the test of an impartial investigation ; 
and it seems difficult to undeistand, granting them honesty of 
|Mirpose and common sense, how they could have arrived at con¬ 
ditions so diametrically opposed to facts. 

I am not at liberty to enter more^ fully into an account of the 
theories, &c., of the more recent experimenters, as I should be anti¬ 
cipating the report of the Commission appointed by Government, 
of which I am a member. I hope, however, that this humble • 
attempt to put into a concise form all the available literature of 
the subject, will be a means of saving future investigators from 
falling into the very common error of advocating and expounding 
exploded theories, and perpetuating exposed fallacies. , 

„ VINCENT RICHARDS, m.d. 



Art. IV.—the PAL KINGS OF BENGAL. 

By E. Vesey Westmacott, b.a., oxon., benoal civil service, 

BENG. AS. SOC., R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

S EARCHING through the literature of India, where each < 
generation has taken the legends handed down from the 
preceding one, and passed them on to its successor with a garnish 
of its own, with ngw form and colouring, and, frequently, lengthy 
interpolation, designed* to strengthen, by the weight of false 
tradition, the political party or class to which the editor belonged, 
■we seek wearily for truth, for even' a trace of truth, and we find 
scarcely an indication that a tradition of history remains. Few 
though they be, there are such indications, alongside of utterly 
groundless fables. For instance, in the quarrel between Vasishta 
and Yiswamitra, recorded in the Raraayana, the list of tribes called 
into existence by the marvellous cow, as allies of the Brahman 
■ priest against the military K^hatriya doubtless preserves a tradition 
of a struggle in India in which those foreign tribes were really , 
invited .to interfere. Even the fruitless attempt made by the 
vulture Jatayus to rescue the wife of Rama from her ravisher may 
indicate a war between parties to whom no clue remains. 

Such are, however, the scaift;j^ materials for the history of India, 
which her* Cfwn literature provides, but we have also, for times 
before the Mahomedan conquests, some traditions preserved by 
Alahomedan writers*of a later age, and rare enough, but where 
they exist moat valuable, some contemporaneous inscriptions in 
stone, some grants engraved on copper-plates, and some notices 
• by foreign travellers, Greek, Arabian, or Chinese who, from time to, 
time, visited India. 

For the period of the Pal dynasty in Bengal, these fragmentary 
pieces of evidence are unusually numerous, and more than one 
attempt has been made to compile from them a^ consecutive 
account of *the dynasty. That of Christian Lassen, in the third 
volume of his Indische Alterthumskunde is a wark of laborious 
research, and*even those who do not feel inclined to accept his 
ingenious deductions, must acknowledge gratefully the mass of 
evidence which he has brought together. Baboo Rajendro Lai 
Mitra, whom I have to thank fol%eferencfts to records of this 
dynasty in the Asiatic IJesearches, has done similar work in an 
appendix to Mr. Broadleys note on the antiquities of Nalanda, 

Doctor Buchanan, in his history of the district of Dinagepoor,* 
says that t^e traditions of the country place after Virot Raja, a 

* Apud Maitiu’s ‘'Euslciu ludiu," voi. ii, p%612. 
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dynasty of pripces bearing the common name of Pal, of whom he 
said that many works were to be, seen in Dinagepoor. He was told 
that on a certain occasion twelve persons, of very high distinction, 
and mostly named Pal, came from the west country to perform a 
religious ceremony in the Korotoya river, but arrived too late, and, 
as the next season for performing this ceremony was twelve years 
distant, they, in the interval, took up their abode here, built palaces 
and temples, dng tanks, and performed many other gicat works. 
They are said to have been of a tribe called Bhooinha, to 
which also the Rajas of Benares and Bettiya belong, and l)octor 
'^Buchanan, taking Captain Wilford’s date, of A*D. 1017 * for Bho 
Pal er Mohee Pal, whom he considers ideniical, and the first of the 
dynasty, conjectures that in that year, his country being disturbed 
by the invasion of the Sultan Mahmood, who took Kasee, and 
penetrated far into Bengal, Mohee Pal retired to this remote part 
of the country, wiih his family and principal officers, and that it 
is probable that, according to tradition, they returned again to the 
west after a few years stay, and after the terror of the Mahomcdan 
invaders had subsided. 

I have transcribed this tradition, because others may trace more 
in it than I can; I attach very little value to the traditions 
Doctor Buchanan collected. * * 

Abool Fazil, writing the Ayeen Akbaree about AD. 1600, 
mentions seven princes, whom he,* calls of the Kayasth caste, 
bearing the nam^ of Sen, the last “of whom we know to have been 
hurled from the throne of Bengal by the Mahomedans A.D. 

-Before these Sens, whom he makes reign for 106 years, 
he places ten princes of the name of Pal.*^whom he also calls 
Kayasth, as follows :— 


1. 

Bho Pal, 

reigned 

... 55 

years. 

o 

Dhor Pal 

„ ... 

... 95 


3. 

Deo Pal 

M • • • 

... 83 

II 

4. 

Bhoopot Pal 

„ ... 

... 70 

II 

5. 

Dhonpot Pal 

,, ...• 

.. 45 

II 

6. 

Bikon Pal 

„ ... 

... 75 

n 

7. 

Jai Pal 

,, ... 

... '98 

II 

S. 

Rai Pal 


... (98 

II 

9. 

Bhog Pal, his brother 

... 5 

II 

10. 

Jog Pal, son, of No. 9, reigned 

... 74 

II 


Before the Pals Abool ^llril places another dynasty which 
he calls Kayasth, of eleven kings reigning for 714 years, the first 
of whom he calls Udsoor, or Adisoor. J The length of the reigns 

♦ Asiatic Researches, vol ix, p. 203, of Delhi, i»ge 8. . 
t I take the date fixed by Mr. JE5. J Gladwin’s translation of Ayeau 
Thomas, Chronicles of Pathan Kings Akbaree, vol, ii., page 20, 
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assigned to the Sens is not improbable, but the average of .siAy- 
\iine years to a reign, which he gives to the Pals, is tbo great even 
for Indian families, where a man is frequently succeeded, not by 
his own son, but by a child adopted on his decease by his widow, 
and generally ten or twelve years of age. If there were only 
ten princes of tbe name, they can hardly have reigned more 
than 250 years. Abool Fazil can only be said to have preserved 
a tradition that ten PM princes had ruled in Bengal in the order 
given, uutihabout the year A.D, 1100, which allows 103 years 
for thS Sen dynasty before the Mahomedan conquest. Captain 
Wilford* says that* the list of kings of Bengal in the Ayeen 
Akbaree was formed by ffainas, who placed the beginning of,the 
Kalee Yoog in the year 1078 B.C., and then altered by the 
followers of Brahma, who place it 3100 B.C., and lengthened 
reigns accordingly. I shall presently have more to say relative to 
the position which Abool Fazil assigns to the Pal dynasty, after 
Adisoor, and before Bolal Sen. 1 will now proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of some of the contemporaneous evidence which we possess, 
,^the earliest of which appears to be the grant of- land, engraved 
*on a copper plate, found at Monghyr by Colonel Vfatson. 
A translation by Mr. Charles Wilkins, made A.D. 1781, was 
published at page 123 of the first volume of Asiatic Researches, 
with notes by Sir W^illiam Jones:— 

“ Deb Pal Deb.—Prosperity?—His wishes are accomplished ; his 
" heart is steadfast in the cause of others ; he walks in the path 
“ of virtue. iMay the achievements of this fortunate prince cause 
“ innumerable blessings to his people. By displaying the strength 
“ of his genius, he haili discovei;pd the road to all human acquirc- 
“ ments ; for beiifg a Soogot, he is lord of the universe, 

“ Go Pal, king of the world, possessed matchless good for- 
** tune. He was lord of two brides, the earth and her wealth. 

" By comparison of the learned he was likened unto Preetoo, Sogo, 

' and others, and it is credited.” 

Here Sir William Jones notes that Mr. Wilkins has omitted 
the translation, and supplies the defect as follows:— 

“ “ By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the 
“ ocean, it was ^eft, as being unprofitably seized; s8 he declared, 

“ and his elephants, weeping, saw again in the forests their kindred, 

“ whose eyes were full of tears. 

“ When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were 
“ so filled with the dust of their feJK, that the birds of the air 
“ could rest upon it. • 

“ He acted according to what is written in the Shastra, 

, “and obliged the different sects to conform to their proper 


* Page 208, vol. is., Asiatic ffesearches, (octavo enlitiou). 
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“ AiiQts. He was blessed with a sou, Dhormo Pal, when he 
“ became iudependent of his forefathers, who are iu heaven*'. 
“ His elephants moved bk^ walking mountains, and the 
“ earth, oppressed by their weight and mouldered into dust, found 
“ refuge in the peaceful heavens. 

“ He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good, and 
“happily his salvation was effected at the same time, for his 
“ servants visited Kedar, and drank milk according to +he law, and 
“ they offered up their vows, where the Ganges joins the ocean, and 
“ at Gokorna, and other places. 

“ When he had completed his conquests,»he released all the 
“ rebellious princes be had made captive,'-and each returned to his 
“ own country laden with presents, reflected upon thisgeneious deed, 
“ and longed to see him again, as mortals remembering a pre-exis- 
“ tence, wish to return to the realms of light. 

“This prince took the hand of the daughter of Porobol, 
“ Raja of many countries, whose name was Rona Debee ; and' ho 
“ liecame settled. ' 

“The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
“ opinions of her, some said it was Lokhee herself in her shape, 
“ others that the earth had assumed her form ; many said it was the 
“ Raja’s fame and reputation, others that a household goddess 
“ bad entered his palace, and her wisdom and virtue set her 
“ above all the ladies of the court. 

“ This virtuous and praiseworthy*^ princess bore a %on, Deb Pal 
“ Deb, as the shell of the ocean produces the pearl.' 

• “ In ^R'hose heart there is no impurity ; of fevr words, and gentle 
** manners; and who peaceably in^ierited th& kingdom of his father 
“ as Bodheesotwo succeeded Soogot. ' 

“ He who, marching through many countries making conquests, 
“ arrived with his elephants in the foiests of the mountains of 
“ Vindhya, where, seeing again their long lost families, they mixed 
“ their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other princes, his 
“ young horses meeting their females at Kamboj they mutually 
“ neighed for joy. 

“ He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was 
“first marked out in the Kreeto Joog by ^lee; in which 
“ Bhargob walked in the Treta Joog, which was cleansed by 
“Korno in the Dwapor Joog, and was again choked up in the 
“Kalce Joog, after the death of Sokodweesee. 

“ He who conquered the earth from the source of the Ganges 
“ as far as the well-known bridge, which was contructed by the 
“ enemy of Dosasyo, from the river of Lukheekool, as far as the 
“ ocean of the habitation of Boroon. 

“ At Mood-go-gheeree where is encamped his victorious army, 

“ across who^‘ river a bridge of boats is constructed for a road j 
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" which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, where immense herds 
‘^of elephants, like thick black clouds, so darken the face of day, 
“ .that people think it the season of the rains ; whither the princes 
“ of the north send so many troops of horse, that the dust of their 
“ hoofs spreads darkness on all sides ; whither so many mighty 
“chiefs of Jumboodweep resort to^-pay their respects that the 
“ earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. 
“ There Deb Pal Deb (who walking in the footsteps of the mighty 
“Lord of the great Soogots, the great commander, Raja of 
“ Mahafajas, Dhormo Pal Deb, is of the great Soogots, a great 
“ commander, and fJaja of Maharajas) issues his commands 
“To all the inhabitants*of the town of Meseeka, situated^in 
“ Krimila in the province of Srinogor, which is my own property, 

“ and which is not divided by any land belonging to another; to 
“ all Ranok and Rajpootra, to‘the Omatyo, Maha-karta-kritika, 
“ Maha-dondo-naik, Maha-pratihar, Maha-samonta, Mahadow- 
“sadhona, Maha-koomaramatya, to the Promatree, and Soro- 
“ bhonga; to the Rajastaniya, Ooporeeko,, basaporadheeko, Chowrod 
“ dhoroneeko, Dandeeko, Dondapaseeko, Sowlkeefco, Qowlmeeko, 
Kyotropo, Prantopalo, Kothtopalo, and Kandarokyo ; to the Toda, 

“ Jooktoko and the Beeneejooktoko; to the keeper of the elephants, 
“ horses, and camels; to the keeper of the mares, colts, cows, 
“buffaloes, sheep, and goats; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Goma- 
“ gomeeko, and Obheetworomatf|;>; to the Beesoypotee, Toropotee, 

“ and Toreeko. » , 

“ To the different tribes, Gowr, Malob, Khoso, Boon, Koleeko, 

“ Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto, to all other of our subjects, who are 
“not here specified* add to the*inhabitants of the neighbouring 
“ villages, from ttfe Brahman and fathers of large families, to the 
“ tribes of Medo, Ondhoroko, and Chondalo. 

’ “ Bo it known that I have given the abovementioned town of 
“ Meseeka, whose limits include the fields where the cattle graze, 
above and below the surface, with all the lands belonging to it, 

“ together with all the mango and modhoo trees, all its waters and 
“ all their banks and verdure, all its rents and tolls, with all fines 
• “ for crimes and rewards for catching thieves. In it ^here shall be 
“no molestation, no passage for troops, nor shall any one 
".take from it the smallest part. I give likewise everything 
“that has been possessed by the servants of the Raja. I 
“ give the earth and sky, as long as the sun and moon shall 
. “ last; except, however, such lands as have been given to God, and 
“ to the Brahmans, which they have long possessed and now enjoy. 

“ And that the glory of my father and mother, and my own fame, 

, “ may be increased, I have caused this sason to be engraved and 
“ granted unto the great Botho Beehkorato MeeSro, who has acquired 
‘all the wisdom of books and has studied the YoAm uivior Oslayono, 
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" who- is descended from Owpomonyobo ; who is the son of tha 
“ learned and immaculate Botho Borahorato, and whose grandfathei 
“ was Botho Beesworato, learned in the Vedm and expert in per- 
" forming tlw Jog. 

“ Know all the aforesaid, that, as^ bestowing is meritorious, so- 
“ taking away deserves punishment; wherefore leave it as I have 
“ granted it. Let all his neighbours and those who till the ground, 
“ be obedient to my command. What you have formerly been aocus- 
** tomed to perform and pay, do it unto him in all things. Dated 
“ in 33rd iSombott and 21st day of the month of Margo, ' 

“ Thus speak the following slokesfrom the Dhormo Onoosason :— 
** * I-—Rama hath required, from time toTime, of'all the Rajas that 
** may reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the same and 
“ that they do continually repair it. 

“ '2.—Lands have been granted by Sogor and many other Rajas ; 

“ and the fame of their deeds devolves to their successors. 

“ ‘ 3.—He who dispossesses any one of his proparty, which I myself, 
or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in 
ordure, with his forefathers. 

" ‘ 4—Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops of 
** water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man, do 
** not attempt to deprive another of his reputation.’ 

“ The Raja, for the public good, hath appointed his virtuous son 
Rajyo Pal, to the dignity of Jowbo Raja. He is in both lines of 
descent illustrious, and hath acquired ail the knoiyledge of his- 
father.” 

•^Sir Williatn Jones, in his notes to Mr. Wilkins’ translation, 
doubts whether the term Soogot cpuld be couectly applied to a fol¬ 
lower of the Booddhist prophet of that name,' Saugot being the 
proper term, and, therefore, thinks that the translator should havo 
applied the first couplet, which is panegyric, to Booddha, who rs 
called Soogot, and not to the Raja, Deb Pal Deb. Be that as it 
may, the indication is unmistakeable that the Raja was a Bood¬ 
dhist, but the respectful mention of the Brahmans, and regard 
for their rights as landed proprietors seem to me to iudifiate rather 
a foreign monarch who, though of another religion, was not a . 
violent opponent of Brahmanisin, than one o^ an indigenous 
dynasty, which had subverted a previous Brahmanical one upon 
the plea of religious reform. It is true that the expressions 
referred to may have been prompted by a Brahmanical scribe, 
rather than by Deb Pal himself, as it is quite in accordance with 
Indian custom for foreign invaders, at> least after two or three 
generations, to have availed themselves of the services of the natives 
of the country, but the scribe would not have dared to make use of 
such expressions bad his master been not only not a Brahmanist, 
but a religiou|. opponent of Brahmanism. 
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Deb Pal, recounting the merits of his family, goes back .to his 
•grandfather, Go Pal, in a manner which appears to indicate Go Pal 
as founder of the glory of the line. * 

He seems to have overrun certain countries, supposed by the 
panegyrist to have coi»prised the earth, but not to have permanently 
occupied them. « 

“ He acted according t(;^ the Shastra, and obliged all sects to 
“ conform to their proper tenets.” This is an ambiguous expression, 
and I suspect that the ambiguity arises from the fact that the scribe, 
who composed the insetiption, wished to disguise a»s much as he 
could the overthrow.of Brahmanism by the Booddbist conqueror. Go 
Pal, although Deb Pal would not allow the religious view yf Go 
Pal’s conquests to be ignored altogether. Professor Lassen* con¬ 
siders that he is compared with Pritboo, an old Eaja of Bithoor, 
near Lucknow, who is considered as the restorer of law upon 
earth, because he introduced a reformed government. Sogor is, 
Mr. Wilkins says, an old king of Ayodhya, said to have lived in the 
second ago and dug the tivors. The inscription really tells little 
about Go Pal, except that he overran the country with a great 
army, and was a religious reformer. The Boodilhism apparent in 
the introduction is that of Deb Pal, and not of his grandfather. 

Gb Pal was succeeded by his son, Dbormo Pal, in whose name 
we may, I thiuk^ accept the correct form of that of Deb Pal’s pre¬ 
decessor, whom Abool Fazil calls Dhor Pal. The identification of 
Abool Fazil’s Bhc Pal with the Go Pal of the inscription, is less 
obvious. • l5ht)rrno Pal “ went to extirpate the wfeked, and plant 
“ the good,” an expression, certainly used of a religious reformer, and, 
after accepting the siMnnission qf neighbouring princes, he allowed 
his servants to gb on pilgrimage to Kedar, a place, Mr. Wilkins 
says, still renowned for sanctity in the north of Hindoostan, to 
•Ookorna, in the Punjab, and to the mouths of the Ganges. These » 
pilgrimages are said to have secured the salvation of the prince. 
Whether this was Deb Pal’s own idea, or that of the Brahman 
scribe, is not certain, 

Dhormo. Pal .married Rons Debee, daughter of a king named 
Porobol j she was the mother of Deb Pal, who succeeded his father 
quietly. Poro^l was king of llashtrakoota; Sir. W. Jones has 
pointed out Mr. Wilkins’ mistake in translating this word *‘of many 
“ countries.” Professor Lassen j* thinks from a calculation of 
dates that Go Pal must have been that king of Gour, who attacked 
the prince of the M&iava, but was repulsed by the Hashttakoota 
prince, Karkaraja the second, who died 815, but, although he admits 
this connection between the dynasties of Pal and EAshtrakoota, 
he appears to prefer Mr, Wilkins ’ translation, or to have over- 
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looked Sir. W. Jones’ correction. The Professor has written at 
length on the Kashtrakoota dynasty. * ^ 

Deb Pal made certain warlike expeditions ; his elephants re-visited, 
their wild kindred in the Vindhya hills, which, in the widest sense 
of the name, include all the high land from Rajmahal to the Gulf 
of Cambay, and his horses saw their relatives in Kamboja. 

J have tried, for reasons which I shall give hereafter, to get from 
those words the meaning that king Deb Pal’s ancestors brought 
their cavalry with them from Kamboja, and that Deb Pal re-visited 
that country. I cannot, however, say that I believe this is the 
meaning. Kamboja was the country about Qhuznee, north-west 
of India, from which the celebrated Kabool horses are brought in 
great numbers into India to the present day, and horses of Kain- 
boja are in the Ramayana mentioned among the wealth of king 
Dasarath, and again in'the stables ‘of Ravon, as Arabian or Kabool 
horses might be 'mentioned now. The words imply that Deb Pal 
pushed his conquests as far as Kamboja, but not necessarily that 
he was re-visitiug the seats of his own ancestors, though his horses 
had come from that region. 

Deb Pal is said to have conquered the earth from the source 
of the Ganges to the bridge Rama’s allies threw across to Ceylon, 
and from Boroon to Lokheekool. Mr. Wilkins interprets this as 
meaning from Goojerat in the west to Lukheepoor on the Megna, 
so that Deb Pal’s conquests extended over the whole of India. 
This was, probably, a rhetorical amplification. 

The king Deb Pal writes from Moodgo-geeree, the modem 
Monghyr. Doctor Buchanan § says that though the name is ■ by 
some sai'5 to be derived from a„proper name, Moodgal, it 
probably from the pulse Phaseolus Mungo, or moodgo. 

The king does not seem to have lived at Monghyr, but to have 
.been encamped there, communicating with the northern bank by • 
means of a bridge of boats, and receiving the homage of tributary 
princes, notably leaders of horsemen from the north. Professor ‘ 
Lassen thinks Monghyr minst have been the capital, but for the 
same reasons that make me think otherwise. 

Tlie king grants the town of Meeseeka, ki Ereemeela, in the 
province of Sreobogor, which Mr. Wilkins says, is ancient name 
of Patna, to one Botho Beehkorato Misro, son of Botho Borahorato, 
grandson of Botho Beeswomto, descendant of Owpomonyobo,* a 
pupil of Oslayond, and learned .in the Vedas ; the grandfather is said 
to nave been also expert in performing the ceremony called Jog. 
The surname of Miarais also that of the Brahman Prime Minister 
of the PaLJloja, who set up the Bodal pillar, which I shall mention 
presently j he was of the Sandeelya family, and 1 therefore suspect 
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that Boctor Buchanan was wrong * in saying that the family of 
*Gautameeya takes the surname of Misra, while that of Oarga takes 
the surname of Sookla, and the Sandeelya that of Tiwaree, The 
BoJal inscription indeed says that G'arga was of the Sandeelya race, 
so Doctor Buchanan's informant can hardly have been correct lu 
speaking of the three Pantee of Garga, Sandeelya, and Gautameeya 
as distinct. The name of Misra seems to indicate a connection 
between the recipient of the grant, and the Fiime Ministers we 
shall speakrof presently. 

Th^ nature of the giant is clear enough from the translation 
given. The except**! of debooUar lauds, or endowments of idols, 
and grants to Brahmans,* as well as the fact of the grant being 
made probably to a Brahman, points to a Brahmanical influence 
that was already felt by the Booddhist king^ 

The date, 33 Sombot, Mr. "Wilkins considers to be of the 
era of Vikramaditya, or 24 B.C., and Sir William Jones was of 
thfi same opinion. It, however, probably, refers either to the 
year of the reign of Deb Pal, or to an era instituted by the Pal 
kings. I believe Mr. James Piinsep read the date 123, but I have 
*not his tables by me to lefer to. Jn the facsimile the date is 132 
as Captain Wilford says on page 207, vol IX, Asiatic Researches, 
where be gives reasons for giving Deb Pal a date between A.D. 
1052 and 1059. 

The manner in which tl^e grant is addressed gives some 
insight intoi;he construction of the government o{ the Pal king. 
It is addressed to the Ranak, and Rajpootra, or Royal Family ; 
to tttfe Omatya, Councillor or prime Minister. .» 

Mohakarta-kntika,•*chief westigator of all things’ (Wilkin'') 

‘ the highest exec’htive officer ’ (Lassen). 

Moha-dondo-naik, chief officer of punishments (Wilkins). 
This is the officer of justice, mentioned by Professor Lassen. 

Moha-pratee-har, chief keeper of the gates (Wilkins). 

Moha-samanta, generalissimo (Wilkins). 

Professor Lassen says there was a Poorohit, or domestic 
priest, to perform sacrifices for the king ; I cannot make out which 
title he reads thus: then besides the comraander-injphief, and the 
minister of ju|tice, he has a minister of foreign affairs, and a 
minister of court ceremonies. These I do not identify, 

Moha-dao-sadhon-sadhoneeka, chief Obviator of difficulties 
(Wilkins). Professor Lassen says we find this title afterwards (T sup¬ 
pose he means in the Ben inscription), under the fbim Moha-sadhona- 
bhaga, and he construes it*to designate a minister of public works. 

Moha-kooraara-matya, chief instructor of children. Professor 
Lassen thinks he Was the tutor of the king*8 children, 

--—-- - -- 
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Promatree, Ifeeper of the records. (Wilkins.) ' ' 

Soro-bhongo, patrols. 

Bajastaneeya, ‘ Viceroy ’ (Wilkins).- Professor Lassen says 
this officer officiated for the monarcli when be would not 
look after business for himselT. 

Ooporeeko, “superintendent,” of what, we do not know- 
Professor Lassen thinks-of t}>e officers next mentioned. 

Dasaporadhijia, investigator of crimes. 

Chowrotldhoroneeka, thief-catcher. * 

Dandcekot maice-bearer, 

Dondo-pasceko, keeper of the instruments of ][)imishmeut. 

Sowl-keeko, collector of customs (Wilkins). 

Gowl-meeko, commander of a small party. 

Kyotropo, ‘ supervisor of cultivation’ (Wilkins). 

Pranto-palo, * guard of the suburbs’ (Wilkins). 

Kothto-palo, * commander of a fort.’ 

Kanda-rokyo, ‘ guard of the wards of the city. 

Tod^-j 00 k toko, chief guard of the wards. 

Beenee-jooktoko, director of affairs. 

Dooto-prysonecko, * chief of the spies ’ (Wilkins). 

Goma-gomeeko, messengers.’ (Wilkins). 

Obhcetooromano, ‘ swift messengers.’ 

Becsoy-potee, ^governor of a city’ (Wilkins). The phrase 
means ‘ lord of ^airs,’ a vague ^erm giving no clue to the 
nature of the office. < • 

Toropotee, “ superintendent of the rivers ” (Wilkins). Professor 
La*ssen ^thinks, had to see that ferry boats were provided 
for crossing the rivers, and that another officer, by whom, I pre¬ 
sume, he means, 

Toreekp, chief of the boats (Wilkins) looked after the 
‘ actual ferrying. 

Professor Lassen says that the inscription contains nothing^ 
to support Abool Fazll’s assertion that the Pals were of the * 
ICayasth caste; indeed, Abool Fazil had, probably, only the autho¬ 
rity of a Kayasth for saying so; nor does the inscription contain 
anything to d/«.termine where was the seat of Gopal’s govern¬ 
ment, though I have already mentioned Professor liassen’s sur¬ 
mise that he was a prince of Gour. • 

The Pr(rfe8sor detects in Deb Pal a change, coming over 
the religious views of the dynasty. Deb Pal rollowed after bis 
father, as a Bodhi-satwa follows Soogata, or Booddba. Sir W. 
Jones has pointed out that Soogata does'' not meab, as the Pro¬ 
fessor says, a Booddhist, but Booddba ; Soiigota is the word for a 
Booddliist. As to the extent of Go Pal’s conquests, the .Professor 
considers them exaggerated, as well as the number of tribes said 
to bo obedient/.o Deb Pal. 
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, These tribes, crilled upon, after the enumeration of* state officers 
to respect the Royal grant, are the Gour, Malov, Klioso, -Hoou', 
Koleeko, Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto ; then are mentioned the 
villagers from the Brahmans, down to the Medo, Ondhroko, and 
Chandalo. 

* Respecting the Gour, Professor Lassen says nothing. I sup¬ 
pose they were the people inhabiting the country which after¬ 
wards gave its name to the city of Gour, in the modern district 
of Maldah,* built, probably, as Mahomedan historians, writing 
soon after the event, have recorded, by one of the Sen dynasty. 
Their being first mentioned is significant, and must be taken in 
connection with the titles of Gour-potee Gouradhipo, and Qour- 
eshwar, Lord of Gour, or, more probably, of the tribe called 
Goura, which we shall presently mention as applied in more 
than one inscription to the Pal kings. The Goura are enumerated in 
the, Brihat Sanhita, among the tribes inhabiting one of the regions 
into which India is divided in that treatise for astronomical pur¬ 
poses, but whether they are mentioned in the Ramayana, among 
•the tribes the monkeys were to visit in their search for Seeta, I 
do not remember, nor have I here the means of reference. I 
think it probable that the country of the Goura was very much 
the same* as that which Professor Blochraann* calls Lakbnauti, 
when occupied in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, by the 
Mahomedans, and so read the phrase, “Lord of Gour*’ or “ Lord 
of• the Goura as equivalent to*‘king of Bengal* I conjecture 
that the Goura formed the bulk of the subjects of the Pal prince, 
and that the other tribes mentioned were either frontier tribes, 
such as the Bhqptiya, Koch, and Lepcha, or degraded, servile 
tribes, such as the Chardal. 

. The Khasa, Professor Lassen says, lived in the Himalaya; 
he does not believe they were subject to the Pal king. I 
Jthink they may, probably, bo the people who at a period some¬ 
what later were driven westward down the Brahmapootra valley 
by the Shan or Ahora tribe ; and are now found in Rungpoor 
and Dinagepoor under the name of Koch or Koshyo, having 
given their nam^ to the Cossyah hills, Kooch Beha^ and Cachar, 
There certainly •were Pal kings reigning in Rungpoor at a later 
period, and I see no reason for doubting that»the earlier Pals also 
had extended their authority to the regions where the Koch 
dwelt, flow far westward the Koch had come, in Deb Pal’s time, 
we do not know. 

Respecting the Hoons, T can offer no suggestion. The Professor 
.say.s they cannot be distinguished from the whitd Hoons. They 
first appeared on the borders of Persist, in the reign of Bahram 

* Page 3, Contributions to History and Geography Ueugal." 
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Ooor, wlio camo to the throne A.D. 421, and five years afterwards 
married the 'daughter of Sadason Pal, In the beginning of thfe 
seventh century Costnas Indicopleustes * has white Hoons settled 
in the Punjab, and a dynasty of thirteen Hoon kings in India is 
recorded by the Pauraniks. 

The Malava and Karnata may be' supposed to have left their 
names in Malabar and Malwa and the Carnatic, whether the Pals 
really held them subject, or had merely overrun their countries, 
can only be’ surmised. The Koleeko may be the .Koleeto, or 
Kolito, a tribe still numerous in Assam, as Doctor Buchanaif says.f 
and of which he found some traces in Rwigpoor, I Professor 
Lasjgeu thinks they may have been the Kols. 

The Lasata I cannot identify ; the Bhoto, I think, are the tribe 
of North-Eastern origin, who have given their name to Bhootun. 
The Mcda I do not know j the Andhraka, Professor Lassen says 
are not the Andhra of Telingana, but a low caste. This the 
Chandal certainly are now, and as the inscription says from 
the Brahmans, as the highest, to the Meda, Andhraka, and 
(Jhandala, as the lowest, the caste is probably here referred 
to, though it may have been in earlier times a tribe siibju-*' 
gated by the Brahmans, and, from the menial offices in which 
they were employed, assigned the lowest place in the caste system, 

I know of no caste called Andhra or Andhraka ; there are, how¬ 
ever, some Telenga in Rungpbor and Dinagepoor, a name which 
indicates a connection between 9 *peoplo which gave one of its 
names to Telingana, or Andhra, and a region certainly under the 
P,il ki^s of Bengal. 

Prof^sor Lassen thinks fron^ the absence of any mention 
of the Ootkala of Orissa, mentioned in anotifer inscription as 
subdued by the Pals, that they must have been exterminated. 

I think it more probable that at the time of Deb Pal, the dynasty 
had not come in contact with them. 

The mention of the king’s son, Rajyo Pal, as Jowbo Raja, has**- 
been a great difficulty as he does not appear in any of the inscrip¬ 
tions as successor to Deb Pal. I think this may be cpcplained by 
the possibility of his having died before bis father. I see no 
difficulty in identifying Gopal, Dhormo Pal, and jDeb Pal of this 
plate, with Abool Fazil’s Bho Pal, Dhor Pal and Deb Pal. 

There is not much more to be learnt from the Monghyr 
copper-plate. 

The second contemporary record of the Pal kings is an in¬ 
scription § cut on a pillar which stands on the border be¬ 
tween the districts of Dinagepoor and Bogra, about forty miles 

* Asiatic Besearches, vol. ix, 206. X td., ibid, III, 628. 
f Apud Martin’s " Eastern India,” § Page 131, vol. I, Asiatic Ke¬ 
lli, 675. ^ searches. 
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south-east from the former station. It is commofiij called the 
Buddal inscription, from its neighhourbood to the Kast India 
Company’s trading factory of Buddal, or JBodal, where Mr. 
Charles Wilkins was stationed, in December 1780, when he 
discovered " a decapitated monumental column, which at a little 
distance had very much the appearance of the trunk of a cocoanut 
** tree broken off in the middle. It stands in a swamp overgrown 
“ with weeds, near a small temple dedicated to Horogowree, whose 
image it contains * ^ * It is formed of a single stpne, of a dirty 
‘ grey cbmplexion' and it has lost, by accident, a considerable part 
of its original heiglrtf I was told on the spot that it had, in the 
‘ course of time, sunk coifsiderably in the ground, but, upon my 
‘ digging about the foundation, I found this was not the case. At 
‘a few feet above the ground is an insciiption, etc. etc.” 

Of the inscription,* which is in Sankrit, Mr. Wilkins gives the 
following translation, observing the resemblance of the character to 
thafof the Monghyr copper-plate of Deb Pul, and thinking it a 
work of the same period * 

“ I.—Veera Deb was of the Sandeelya race ; from him was 
‘^descended Panchal, of whose generation was Garga born. 

“ II.—He, another Sakra, was ruler of but one quarter, and 
“ had ho aiuthority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by 
“ Daitya chiefs, but, being a virtuous prince, he became supreme 
“ over every country without fes^ve, and his conduct was such that 
“ he laughed yreehaspateo to scorn. , 

“III.—Eech^ was his wife, and, like love, she was the mistress 
“ of his heart. She was admired for the native purity of herjnind* 
“ and her beauty was lilie the light of the moon. 

“ IW—In his cotfntenauce, which was like the flower of the wateis, 
“ were to bo traced the linos of four sciences. The three worlds 
“ Were held in subjection by his hereditary high rank. From these 
“ two was descended a Brahman like Komolayonee, and he took unto 
“•Himself the name of Sree Dorbha-panee.” 

“ V. (I give'Sir William Jones’ translation of this verse in prefer¬ 
ence to that of Mr. Wilkins.)—By whose policy the great Prince, 
“Deb Pal, made the earth tributary, from the father of Beva, * 
“ whose piles of rq^ks are moist with juice from the heads of lascivious 
“ elephants, to the ffither of Gowree f whose white mountains aie 
“ brightened with beams from the moon of Ishwar, and as far as the 
“ two oceans, whose waters are red with the rising and with the 
“ setting sun. 

“VI.—At whose gates (srithough the prospect, hidden, by the 
“ dust arising from the multitude of marching forces was rendered 
“ clear from the earth, being watered by constant and abundant 
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“ streams, flowing from the heads of lustful elephants of various 
“ breeds) stood, scarce visible, amongst the vast concourse of uoble^, 
“flocking to his standard from every quarter, Sree Deb Pal^ in 
“ expectation of his submission.” * 

“ VII.—Whose throne that prince, who was the image of 
“Indra, and the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems 
“ of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of gloiy, 
“ although he had formerly been wont to offer him laige sums of 
“ Peetas, bright as the lunar rays. 

“ VIII.—To him was born, of the princess Sarkara, the Prahmau 
“ Someswac, who was like Som *!• the offspring of Atree, and a 
“ favourite of the most high. • 

“ IX.—He adopted the manners of Dhananjay.+ and did not exult 
“over the ignorant and ill-favoured. He spent his riches among 
“ the needy. He neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered 
“ honey-words. His attendants were attached by his bounty, and 
“ because of his vast talents, which the whole universe could "not 
“ equal; he was the wonJbr of all good men. 

“ X.—-Anxious for a home and an asylum, be took the hand of 
Roua, a princess of his own likeness, according to the law, even as 
“ Seeb the hand of Seova, even as Haree the hand of Lakshmee. 

“ XI.—From this pair proceeded into life, bursting ^orth like 
“ Gooha,§ with a countenance of a golden hue,the fortunate KeMara 
“ Meesfa, whose actions rendered li^m the favourite of heaven The 
“ lofty diadeiOj which he had attained, shone vvith fapltless splen- 
“ dour, kissing the vast circumference of the earth. ‘His extensive 
powar was hard to be limited, and ho was renowned for boundless 
“ knowledge, laiscd from his own*internal source. 

“ XII.—The ocean of the four sciences, which had been at a 
“ single draught drank up, he brought forth again, and laughed 
“ at the power of Agastya. * 

“XIII—Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gour fora long 
“ time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal, of tli^ 
“ Hoons of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer, and Goojar, 

“ whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea girt thrown. 

“ XIV.—i|e considered his own acquired wealth the property 
“ of the needy, and his mind made no distinctmn between the 
“ friend and the foe. He was both afraid and ashamed of those 
“ offences which condemn the soul to sink again into the .ocean of 
“ mortal birth, and lie despised the pleasures of this life, because 
“ he delighted iu a supreme abode. 

• This word Siv William Joues t The moou. 

translates “ leisure,” meaning that % One of the heroes of the Malia- 

the king Deb Pal at the head of his bharat. 
army, awaited the leisure of his § Kartik. 
iiiiuistei. 
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" XV.—/To him, emblem of Vreehaspotee, and tp his religious 
**' rites, the prince Sree Soora Pal (who was a second Indra, and 
whose soldiers wore fond of wounds) went repeatedly, and that 
“ long and happy companion of the world, which is girt with 
“ several oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a soul, purified at 
“ the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to Uear 
“ pure water before him. 

“ XVI.—Vanwa, of celestial birth, was his consort, witTi whom 
" neither the fickle Lakshmee, nor Satee, constant to her lord, 
" were*to be compared. 

“ XVJT.—She, lJks3 another Dovakee* boro unto him a son of 
" high renown, who res’hmbled the adopted of yasodha,f * and 
“ husband of Lakshmee. 

“ XVI11.—This youth, by name Sree Goorava Meesra, was 
“ acquainted with all the constellations ; he resembled Ram, the sou 
of Jamadagnee. He was another Ram. 

* XIX.—His abilities were so gre^t, that he was solicitous 
to discover the essence of things, wherefore he was greatly respcct- 
ed by the prince Sree Narayau Pal ; what other honour was 
necessary ? 

“ XX.—His policy (which was of no mean capacity, and of .a 
“ reputation not to be conceived), following the sense of the Vedas, 
“ was of boundless splendour, and, as it w'ere, a descent of Dharma, 
“ the Genius of J ustice. It }vas regulated by the example of 
“ those who trust in the power oPspeech over things future, who 
“ stand upon *the connection of family, who are in the exercise_of 
“ paying duo praise to the virtues of great men, and who *bclicve 
“ in the purity of ^astrology. t‘ 

“ XXI.—In him was united a lovely pair, Lakshmee ami 
“ Sasaswatee, the Disposer of Fortune, and Goddess of Science, 
" who seemed to have forsaken their natural enmity, and to stand 
" together pointing at friendship. 

“ XXII.—He laughed to scorn him who, in the assemblies of the 
** learned, was intoxicated with the love of argument, and confounded 
“ him with profound and elqgant discourses, framed according 
“ to the doctrine of the l^astras ; and he spared not the man, 
“ who, because o£ his boundless jpower and riches, was overwhelmed 
with the pride of victory over his enemy in the fifld.’’ 

“ XXin. (This verse is translated differently by Sir W. Jones, 
I give Mr. Wilkins’ translation).—He had a ‘wdmb but it obsti- 
" nately bore bim no fruit. One like hi^i esm h&Ve no great relish 
" for the enjoyment of life. • He ndvertwas blessed with that giver 
of delight, by obtaining which a man goeth unto another almoner. 
“ XXIV.—He, who was, as it were,' another Valmeekee, born in 

\The mother of Krisku*'^* t The foater-nrotheir of Krishua, 

I • 


L 
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'' this dark ag& of impiety, amongst a dreadful and miel race of 
“ mortals, was a devout man, who displayed the learnin| of the 
“ Vedas In books of moral tales. 

" XXV.—His profound and pleasing language, like Gunga, fqllow- 
“ ing.a triple course, and constant stream, purifieth and delightetb. 

“ XXVI.—He to whom, and to those of whose generation, men 
“ were wopt to resort as it were*to Brahma, waited so in expecta- 
tion of being a father, that, at length he himself arrived at the 
“ state of a child. 

"XXVII. —By him was recorded here, upon this lasting 
** column,—the superior beauty of whose shaft* batcheth the eye 
“ of tfie beholder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as his 
own ideas which is, as it w’ere, a stake planted in the breast 
of Kalee, and on whose top sits Tarkshya, the foe of serpents 
“ and favourite bird of Haree,—the line of his own descent. 

“ XXVJII—Garoor, like his fame, having wandered to the 
“ extremity of the world, and descended even unto its foundation, 

“ was exalted here with a serpent in his mouth. 

This work was executed % the artist Bindoo Bhadra.” 

The object of the erection of the pillar is clearly the com¬ 
memoration of the name and ancestry of one Qoorab JMisra, 
a Brahman, who was distinguished at the court of Narayotf Pal. 

The father of Goorab Misra, Kedara Misra, had been a coun¬ 
cillor of the King of Gour, and takes credit for the obedience to 
that prince of the country of the Oolkal, the Hoons, and the kings 
of.Dravira and Goojar. The Hoons were spoken o^ as subject to 
Deb Pat in the Monghyr inscription, and the Ootkal are here said 
to have been, eradicated, which Professor Las^n considers the 
reason for the omis.sion of their name by Deb Pal, although'he 
places Deb Pal earlier than the prince mentioned in this inscrip¬ 
tion, as sovereign over the country of the Ootkala He may mean 
that although the country of the Ootkala remained subject, the 
Ootkala as a tribe bad been eradicated, which is scarcely pro^ 
table. The king of Dravira roust have ruled in those southern 
parts of the Peninsula m which the Dravidian or Tamil language 
are spoken, arfd Goojar points to Goojerat in the west 
The manner in which Soor Pal, the King ef Gour, is said 
to have waited upon his miui^ter Kedara Misra, is singular. The 
Brahman not only appears to bp.ve exercised an authority which 
can scarcely havp been aokoowledged by the king except as a 
convert to Brahmanism, but the Brahman's son, Goorab Misra, , 
speaks of it in an exultant manner which is difficult to under¬ 
stand how the king can have brooked. The policy of the 
Brabmank kppears to have been one of compromise; absorb¬ 
ing into their caste system, all with whom they came in contact, 
according to <he • terms upon which they were able to receive 
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them. Thus the tribes whom they conquered, became Jqw and 
'impure oastes, to whom were assigned the loilvest and most 
meuial occupations ; merchants powerful from their wealth, 
and physicians respectable from their learning, were assigued 
a higher rank, but the Kshatriya, the Eaj{>oot, and probably the 
Pal kings, were military conquerors, taking from the Brahmans 
the sovereignty of the land, and to them the Brahmans were obliged 
to cede the position of kings and ‘rulers, reserving to themselves 
the priesthood and spiritual rule, and in that capacity making the 
king how down before them. This compromise scenes to have 
taken place siucoi •the Booddhist king, Deb Pal, dictated the 
Monghyr copper-plate, aad before the haughty Brahman of the 
Bodal pillar recorded the submission of the King Soor Pal to his 
father. 

The father of Kedara Misra was the Brahman Someshwar. 
who does not appear to have come in contact with any of the 
kings ^ the father of Boineshwar, named Darbha^panee, is said to 
have rendered tiibutary to Deb Pal, rtie country lying between 
eastern and western oceans, and between Himalaya, ‘ the father the 
Goiiree,* to the father of Heva or the Mountain Mahendra. 

The father of Darhlia-pahee was Gorge, descended from 
Panclial,* who was a descendant of Yeera Deb, of the Sandeelya 
race. 1 have before pointed out the identity of the surname of 
Misra, with that of the person in whose favour the Monghyr grant 
was made. ,The Sandeelya is one of the most distiugnisfied fami¬ 
lies of Bralftnans. Doctor Buchanan,* makes *t one of. the 
nineteen fangtee into which the Sarwariya division of^ Kaunj 
Brahmans are subdivided, aud £^ain,‘f‘ he says, that the five tribes, 
or gotra of BrabAians whom Adisoor brought into^Bengal fiom 
Kaqpj, were the Bhorodwaj., Kasyop, Sandeelya, Batsya, and 
Boobornyar Professor Lassen | says, that the five Brahmans invited * 
by Adisoor were,—First, Bhata Narayon, of tbe family of Sandee- 
^a, who was a son of Kasyop; secondly, Daxa, descended from 
the same ancestor, Kasyop j thirdly, Vedagarbha, or Vedagarba, 
of the family of either Vatsa, or Bhrigoo; fourthly, Chandra, or 
Chandada, of the family of a son of Kasyop^ named Soobarna; 
and, fifthly,^ Sreebarsa, of the family of Bharadwal^ga, Professor 
Lassen, giving much more authority to Abool Fazil than 1 think 
his-due,, places Adisoor as the first of a dynasty l^hat preceded tbe 
Pal kin^, and consisted of ejieven princes, ii^igmng 714 years; 
Doctor ,6uohkhau hakes Aoisoor the first,.prince who came 
after the rats. ‘ J shall bi^e to return to th|s pol^' but mention it 

-r----^'- 

*■ Apud Martin’s Bastern India,” t Indiache Altsrfkuiuskujude, 111, 

II, 451. 718. , 

f Id, II, 728; 
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here to say, that the fact of Brahmans of the Sandcelya family 
being iu power during the Government of the Pal kings, is by no 
means inconsistent with the immigration of others of the same, 
family after the fall of the Pals. If the fall of the Pals was due 
to the growing power of the Brahman ministers, it is likely 
enough that, when the revival of Brahmanism by the next dynasty, 
led to the .invitation of additional Brahmans, some of those 
invited should have been of the family to which the powerful 
ministers had belonged, 

I do not quite see •the point of the comparison of Uarga 
with Sakra, or India; Sir William Jones readers the passage 
♦bat* “ India was ruler in the East on'iy, and, though valiant, 
“had been defeated even there by the Daitya, or Titans, but that 
“ llhorma, Justice, was made sovereign to hirn in all quarters.” 

The allusion to the Daitya, seems to be a comparison 
of Indra’s circumstances with those of Garga, who must have 
been defeated by some power which is not indicated. ' If 
Deb Pal is the same as the Deb Pal of the Monghyr copper-plate, 
Garga, the father of his minister, would have been a contemporary ^ 
of Dhorma Pal. I am not siiflBcicntly skilled in Sanskrit to say 
whether this Dhorma may be referred to in the inscription, luit 
l)ad such an interpretation been possible, I do not suppose Mr. 
Wilkins or Sir William Jones would have overlooked it. Still 
there is jthe po.ssibility that these^ Brahmans may have been iu 
power before th^ Pal kings, and ofei thrown by them, aperhaps by 
Dbormo Pal, 

The, ipon of Garga, Sir W, Jones thinks, is represented as 
keeping the king. Deb Pal, waiting^at the hohd of^his army, till ho 
had leisure to Attend him. The word Peeta, which Mr. Wilkins 
interprets a coin, Sir W. Jones refers to the chair of state, which 
lie thinks the king sometimes ceded to the minister. 

This man's grandson, Kedara Misra, seems ' to have been 
equally authoritative with the king, Soor Pal, but there it is clear'** 
that the king venerates him only as a religious guide, “ with soul 
purified at the fountain of faith, head humbly bowed down, and 
bearing pure vi^ter befoi-e him.” Deb Pal respected Darbhapaneo 
only as a great minister, Soor Pal seems to have b§pome a follower 
of the religion of the Brahmaus, and looked on Kedara Misra 
as a priest. x ’ . ' 

The pillar seems to havo borh^j, on its top a figure of' the 
Eagle C^oor, or Tarkshya, with, a iierpent in ns ^ 

There is no reason for doubting the identity of to king Deb 
Pal, mentioned in the two inssription.s; we hear no more of Rajyo 
Pal, Deb Pal's son ; a geneiation later we find Soor Pal, and then 
Narayon Pal, but neither the relationship between them, nor their 
connection with Deb Pal, is raontionod. It.is possible that tho 
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loifvn of Rajyo Pal may have filled up the generation.betweeir Deb 
Pal and SoorPal, indicated by the pedigree of the minister, or Rajyo 
Pal may have died during his father's life4ime, and Soor Pal have 
succeeded Deb Pal. Abool Fazil gives Bho Pal, Dhor Pal, who 
may be'Dhorma Pal, and Deb, or Deo Pal, but the .next names he 
iccords do not agree at all with those in the inscriptions. 

I think Professor Lassen goes a little too far in considering 
the mention of the humbling of kings of Dravira and Gbojara, 
pure falsehood, though it is most improbable that in the state of 
communication existing between different parts of Indian thousand 
years ago, an empiM extending across the peninsula could have 
been kept together. I s^e nothing improbable in Deb Pal,* or* 
perhaps his ancestor Go Pal, having oveirun the country of tribes 
lu the West called Goojara, who gave their name to Goojarat,and 
of tribes in the South called Dravira, and, in that case, though no 
loal sovereignty remained, the nominal empire over those countries 
woufd be maintained by the descendants ^f the conqueror for some 
generations, even as the kings of England called themselves kings 
^f France long after they had lost all authority in that kingdom. 

1 quite agieo with the Professor in thinking that it was not 
all the princes of India that did homage at Moughyr. The 
in.scnptiorf does not seem to say that they did. 

1 cannot keep pace with the Professor when he -says, that 
Panchal was prime minister to Qo Pal, and Garga to Dhorrna Pal, 
and. that he must have abused thS trust placed in ,him before he 
* could be said have ruled in a certain quarter, and that he may 
have fried to supplant the sovereign because the latter maintained 
the superiority of yie doctrine of »Sakya Sinho over Brahmanism, 
'riicro is no evidence here, and probability is rather in favour 
of tlv^ Booddhist kings having overthrown Brahmanism, as 
J ‘have said before. 

'J'he panegyric on the generosity of Deb Pal is probably 
•ciilled forth by his generosity to j^rahmans, as exemplified in tho 
Monghyr giant. Professor Lassen thinks that he is not piaised on 
^ account of any other virtue, because he did not trouble himself 
about affairs of state, leaving all to his prime minisVir. I think 
this is a conclusi^jp hardly warranted by the evidence. The king’s 
generosity would be the virtue naturally commemorated in a deed 
of gift. . ’ * ^ 

Professor that Bajyd Pal m&m tiO' hm given 

.the wlmle'ndsiitinistrt^n into *tlie hirnds ‘‘hte i|>^lBnn"’IAinister, 
^Someshwar,. stta of Derbh^anoe. ‘4? think |- ahqwn that 
there is no evidence that Bajyo Pal survived Ms Ya^er, Deb Pal, 
,or that Someshwar was ever prime-minister; only know tha^^ 
Dorbhapauoc was'minister to Dob Pal, and Someshwar's son 
lo Soor Pal, 
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Again the Professor gathers from the inscription that Soor 
Pal had a long reign, and having assigned to the joint reigns of 
Go Pal, Dhorma Pal, and Deb Pal the period fron A.D. 800 to 
883, he brings Soor Pal down to 925. He thinks that on the 
death of Deb Pal there must have ensued a division of the king¬ 
dom, Kajyo Pal and his successors reigning over a small tract 
near Bodal, and Bho Pal, or Bhoopotee Pal, over the greater 
portion of the kingdom, the latter being si^ceeded by six princes, 
the last of whom, Yog Pal, was overthrown by the Boidyo dynasty, 
A.D. 1040. This conclusion seems to be derived from the 
difference of names in the inscriptions frem those given by 
A bool Fazil, and Joseph Tieffenthaler, in his Beschreibung Von 
Hindoostan. 

Abool Fazil was writing at least five hundred years after the fall 
of the Pal kings, and we do not know that he bad any authority 
for what he wrote. Tieffenthaler wrote more than a century 
later. I do not, therefore, think it necessary to attach much value 
to what they have said od the subject. 

Professor Lassen thinks that the name of Soor Pal denote* 
a worshipper of the Sun, and that of Narayon Pal the worship of 
Vishnoo, of whom Narayon is a title, the influence of the Sandeelya 
Brahmans having produced this effect upon the minds of *the kings. 

The expressions used, the allusions to Haree, Gouree, and Garoor, 
point rather to the worship of Seova than of Vishnoo. The men¬ 
tion of the policy of Goorab Misra being based on his confidence in 
the power of Sequence, and his connection with an* appreciative 
firmily, leads the Professor to the conclusion that Gooiab Misra 
had assisted Narayon Pal to gupplant 4ns relation Soor Pal. 

I do not see the justness of the deduction, nor' do I undeistand 
from the inscription that Goorab had defeated the adheients of 
Soor Pal in battle. 


The.Professor thinks the name Buddal must have been origin¬ 
ally Bhoodhal, from Booddha and Alaya, meaning the residenec** 
of Booddh, and having been a Booddhist sanctuary. If it had been 
so in Hiouen Tbsang’s time, that traveller would scarcely have 
failed to mer^tion it in bis journey through Poundfa-Barddhana, ' 
which was probably, as Mr. Fergusson has shown,, the region of 
Dinagepoor, Rungpoor, and Bogra ; it might, of bourse, have been 
s^t up by the Pals after Hiouen Thsang’s visit, but as a matter of 

_tttL _ . . .^1 T fc. ^ 1 _ I T 1_^ _ j 1^ 
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Lai Mitra, in an appendix to Mr. Broadley’s work on Nalanda, has 
deciphered it and given a translation. It measures eight inches 
by. five, and runs as follows :— 

SrimatmaLipa Ide. 

vrAjye samvat.. 

.agniraghadvjrfira 

tart deya dhawnmayam prabara 
ma fm) hayan yayin : para 
* mopasak srimantaiiidh 
kiyajnidhipa kausambi 
bitiirgdMsya haradatta naptu 
rgurudatta stita sri b£ia ^ 
dittyasya yadattrapunyam ta 
nmatu sarghasattvarasheratta 
nurajnanab^ptaya iti 

“ In the reign of Sriraat Mahi Pala Deva (Mohee Pal Deb) 
“Samvat 913 (A.D. 856) this is a religious gift of Baladitya, the 
“ the sun of Gooroodatta, and grandson of^Haradatta, a follower of 
“ the noble Mah4yana school, etc. A devout worshipper, who came 
“ from Kausimbee, (where he was) the chief among the wise men 
“ of tl^e auspicious, Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit may 
“ accrue ftom this, may the same be to the advancement of the 
“ highest knowledge among the mass of mankind. The end.” 

The date the Baboo derivgn from the words agni ‘fire,* 
standing for 3, raghc ‘ power,’ for*l, and dvdra, ‘ dopr ’ for 9. 

Another ins^fftjition, on the figure of a four-armed goddess 
at Nalanda, runs:— < 

‘Samvat 1, Asw^7i S^di 8, Parema Bhattaraka, Mahdrdjadhi- 
o'dja Parameswara Sri Qopdla Mdjanee Sri Ndlanddyain (second 
line) Sri Vdgiswarif 

'The character is similar, and this may possibly be a mention 
of]the Go Pal Raja of the Monghyr copper-plate. 

’ TThe other is more important. If the JE^boo reads the date 
correctly, it fixes the reign of Mohee Pal, and Mohee Pal must 
have been reigning either over the country in which Burgaon is 
the scene of the dedication of the gift, the stone, the.dporposj;, or 
whatever it was^or over the country whence the devotee came, 
in which Kains&n^ee is situate, or both. The former is in Behar, 


sixty or ne^t^ miles w^st of Monghyr, six tnilies soutb-'West of 
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Telee, until the punditb of Bengal ceitilled that Toleo was* a 
coiruptiou of Taulik, named, not from oil, but {tula danda dhdi i 
taulik) from holding up the scales in weighing The stoiy will 
be found at p. 95, Calcutta Review^ July 1873. It may be that 
this was allowed to the Telee in the time of Mohee Pal also. 

This prince, Mohee Pal, has not appeared in the inscriptions 
] have as yet discussed ; but his name^is well known in the district 
of Dinagepoor by the great tank, fifteen miles south of the 
station of Dinagepoor, known as Mohee Pal Digh^e., Its gicatt st 
length being from north to south points to a Hindu© origin, 
though theie are several Mahomedan tanks,in the neighbomhood. 
Near it are Moheepoor and Moheegaon, and the peiguunah 
Mohee-nogor records the name of a town that may have been 
Mohee Pal’s residence. 

At Sarnath, near Benares, in 1794, a stone and a maible 
vessel, one within the other, were found, containing some human 
bones and some jewellery, and near them was found a statuo o( 
Booddha. The remains’were supposed, from not having been 
thrown into the Gauges, to have been those of a Booddhist. The 
statue and not the urns* seems to have borne the iuscriptioil 
given at page 132, vol. V, Asiatic Reseaiches :— 

tamovuddhdya baranasi sarsy^n guii'h sridliam-aidsliipa- 

davjamii 

aiadhya tamita tupati ^hiroruhaih shevalakir narnu I, 

bhupala chitraya tagi^di kirtuaratnadhaiacli/iyah 

gauiadhipo mahi palah kashyasrimatahJihyatu 2. 

stihaji^fita pdndityau boddhaia banibartninou 

yati dharmmarajikan sangan dharmmi?chal^am puuaibhn- 

van 3. 

kut banthu chanabma mesuraa hasthana shai IdicjjaKii- 

t6ma 

iV^n sri sthira palo basant pdloniijashominu 4. 

Sambatu 1083 pousa dm. 11. 

Then follows a line of characters, probably symbolical, the 
centre one seeming to be a representation of the sun ; on each 
side of it a Q»-own, with a mark like a comma under it; beyond 
those again, on each side a figure 2, and the Wo outei figuits 
appeal to be a kind of beetle. 
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swadharaman }ietu prakaro hetuntesaatathaphalehyavadatu 
tesaochayatavir dkavan taa diraabashamanab. 

Professor Lassen discusses this inscription at page 742 of his 
3rd volume, and p. 462, vol. ii. The character in which it is given 
is modern Devanagaree, and Mr. D'uncan, who sent it to the Asiatic 
Society, had probably employed a pundit to transcribe it from the 
original character, which was most likely the kuiila, in whieli 
the other inscriptions of the Pal kings are found written. It 
is apparently corrupt, but we may learn from it that Moheo 
Pal was a Booddhist, that he was lord of Gour, and that he 
had two sons, Sthii; Pal and Vasanto Pal, 

If the year 1083 b* correct, corresponding with A.D. 1027 
or A.D. 1017, and the Mohee Pal of Nalanda be the 'same 
person, the Nalanda date cannot be AD. 856, even if it were 
engraved in the beginning of his reign, and if the Sarnath statue 
were not in.scribed until after his death, by his son'*; 
l^boo Rajendra Lai Mitra considers the reading incoirect, and 
thinks even the names may not be what tliey appeared in the 
original. A tradition, preserved by Captain Wilford at page 203, 
vol. ix., Asiatic Reseaiches, says that the Sarnath monumeuf 
erected by the sons of Mohee Pal, was destroyed by the 
Mahom^dans before its completion. Benares was taken by Sooltan 
Mahmood A.D. 1017. The era of Vikramaditya was formerly 
reckoned ten years earlier than now * which would make 
1083 of thet era correspof^ to A.D. 1016 or 1017. Ca 2 )tain 
"Wilford tluc(^k|Lthat Bho Pal is synonymous with'Mohee Pal, that 
Sfhir Pal is the Dhir Pal of the Ayeen Akbaree, and was father of 
Deb Pal of the Monghyr grant. So that Go Pal, Bho Pal, and 
M^hee Pal, woiid be the same* person ; Sthir Pal, Dhir Pal, and 
Dhorraa Pal, a second, father of Deb Pal, and Deb Pal’s son, Rajya 
• Pal, would be the same as Bhoopotee Pal It is true that, as the. 

author says, Hindoos have two names, one only used for religious 
^coremonies, but that name is so carefully kept secret, for fetlfr of 
enchantment, that it would certainly never bo u.sed in an inscrip¬ 
tion. T think Abool Fazil’s authority scarcely sufficient to make 
it necessary to twist his list of Pal kings into conformity with con¬ 
temporaneous records. Besides this the name which in Gladwin’s 
translation o^the Ayeen Akbaree is given as Dhir Pal, or Dheer 
Pal, is, Profe.s8or Blochmann tells me, the short syllable Dh^r, or as 
I write aiccording to Bengalee pronunciation,'Dhor, the first 

and bead||^>;^iu> reaembtepe^tPsBthir or Stbeer. 

', t whether to by 

Oaptam vHi.); ii!;#fiti^''»esfeSrches whero 

'the says, " beftufiful pyrKtnid at nfear Bermres, 

. . .. 1 . ---..--- 

* Id.’, ih,, p,' 201, ’ 
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“ built by a king of Goiir, or Bengal. It is conical, and of eartbj 
“ with a coating of bricks, and is about seventy feet high, lu 
“ the itiscription found there some years ago, it is declared to be 
“ intended as a representation of Mcru ; which is represented as a 
“ conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by 
" the followers of Buddha.” 

Captain Wilford alludes to this inscription again at page 130, vol. 
X, of the same, and it is quite clear that the sons of Mohee Pal, the 
king of Gour, were Booddhists. 

At page 442, vol. ix, Asiatic Researches, Mr. H. T.'Colebrooko 
gives an account of a copper-plate now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which I possess ]^l"otographs. 

lUwas dug up in 180G, at Amgachoe, l^ergunna Sooltanpoor, in 
Dinagepoor ; it is fourteen inches long and thirteen broad, and is 
surmounted by a seal in brass, with the name Sii Vigraha Pal 
^ J3eb. Mr. Colebrook says he could make out very little of it ; 

but that among Vigraha Pars ancestor’s and predecessors, ^he 
. following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Lok Pal, and after him Dhorma 
Pal, then an undociphered name, then Jaya Pal, then Deb Pal. . 
Next follow two oi* three undeciphered names, one of which may 
be Narayan Pal, «then Raja Pal (blank). Pal Deb, Mohee Pal 
Dob, Naya Pal; and again Vigraha Pal Deb. Mr, Colebrooke 
thought it seemed to be a grant by A'igraha Pal Deb, in the 
making of which Naya Pal had ^mc shave. It is dated 9th 
Choitra, Sambat 12. Of what era^this is the year, it^ic impossible 
to say. Mr. Colebrooke very justly romaiks tKdc eras are not 
geberalVy introduced until long after the event from which they 
are counted, and, when first intraduced, are designated by some 
more definite term, than one merely signifying a year. He thinks 
the year on both the Monghyr and Amgachee plates, refers to«the, 
king’s reign. 1 have shown the photographs to Baboo Hara Chandia 
Chakrabortee of Dinagepoor, and other scholars, but they could^ 
make no more out of them. 

1 now proceed to the consideration of an inscription wdiich I 
found on a pillar in the Rajbaiee of Dinagepoor, and of wliich 1* 
sent an account^ to the Indian Antiquary* 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, in the Imttla character, very 
clearly carved as follows :— 

“durvUjari vaitithini pramathanc d^necha vidyadharajh -sanan- 
“ dam divi. 

“ yasya m^rgganaguna grama graho giyatc K^mbdjan vayojena 
“ gaudapati. \ 

“.n^ tone* du mauloraynm prSsddo niraraayi kunjara ghata 

1*7 "f tli.ii imblitjtidii, lS7iJ. 
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“ varshena bbubhushaiiah.’' The translation kindly given to 
“ me by Baboo Rajend^ Lai Mitra runs;—“By him, whose 
“ ability in subduing the forces of his irresistible dnernies, 
“ and liberality in appreciating the merits of his suitors, are sung 
“ by the Vidyadharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign of 
“ Gour ; by him, who is descended from the Kambojan line ; this 
“ temple, the beauty of the Earth, was erected for the Selene- 
“ cephalovs^ in the year 888. ” 

I’ho Baboo remarks, “ the figures I derive from the words 
“ Kuvjaraghata, hiy.jara being equal to 8, the eight elephants of 
“ the quarters, and gha^i three-fold or plural. The two dots at 
“ the end might be allowed to remain to make it correspond with 
“ the masculine prasadah, though the word hhiHshana does not 
“ take the masculine affix. This appears to me to be the true 
“ meaning. But, it the words varshe be a mislection of varshwa- 
“ Qia, it would mean a temple which has many elephants carved 
“ upon it. ” “ t 

The Solene-cephalous, or rnoon-headed, deity is Seeva, and 
•the inscription recites, unrnistakoab'ly, that the liord of Gour, of 
the tribe of the Kamboja, erected a temple to Sceva. It is 
oxtrcKiely unfortunate that the name of the king is not recorded, 
but I think there is good reason for believing him to be one of 
the Pals. _ 1 

The character is the hutila. th\same as that in which the inscrip- 
- tiohs of that so far as we know, are written, and which 

bears some sigusof being the form of Nagree from which tbje 
Bengalee character is derived. The Sarnith inscription calls Mohee 
Pal the Lord of 4our, not Oouf-pati, as here, but Gour-ddhipo; 
tlie Bud dal pillar speaks of Soor Pal as Lord of Gour, Goureshwnry 
and Wio Mongbyr copper-plate names the Qouta first among the 
people who are to hearken to the commands of l)eb Pal Deb. 
i* 'i’he pillar upon which the inscription is cut,, is about half an 
inch more than nine feet in length, and, from the rough appear¬ 
ance of both ends, was evidently intended to form part of a 
building, in the masonry of which they were imbedded, and not 
like the Bodal pillar, to sto.nd alone. It is richly (mrved, on all 
its four sides, bui>it is difficult to describe all the detail of the 
ornaments. The lower part, on one face of which is the inscrip¬ 
tion, is square, and at each corner of each face is the figure of a 
lion or tiger, rampantj over a small crouc,hing elephant, all in high 
relief, the device being thus repeated eight times; above these 
figures the stone remains /)ur-sided, with foliage and moulding, 
also in high relief, for a foot, or more, above which the pillar is 
cut into a polygon of twelve sides, tho carving being continued for 
a few inches up it. Above the twelve-sided shaft is a festoon of 
twelve bells, with looped cords, each bell corresponding to one of 
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the aagles of .the shaft; and above these again several more carved 
mouldings, the top of the pillar being four-sided. The stone is now 
lying ou its side, having been moved, I am told, from its former 
position, without having been erected in the place intended for it; 
iny informant, an old servant of the Rajbaree, said that there was 
once a second pillar, correspoding to the one I have tried to des¬ 
cribe, but that it was broken in the process of removal. I have 
searched for it in vain. In another part of the Rajbaree aio lying, 
half-buried in the earth, about a dozen other pillai%, of much 
coarser workmanship and material but bearing such a general 
resemblance to the carved one that all ma)/’ briginally well have 
formed part of the same building. Thefe is little or no ornament 
on any of them, and the only inscription I have discovered consists 
of the following words, roughly cut, in the same character as that 
of the one* already given ; — 

adesacharchchika. 
sri prahasitasarmma 

meaning, as Baboo Hara Chandra Chackerbuttee suggests : “ Pra- 
“ hasit Sarrania,*who sees that orders are executed.” I suppose that * 
it was a record made by the architect, or one of the head workmen, 
in an inconspicuous place, of his own name. Besides the pillars, 
there are in the Rajbaree several doorways, some incorporated 
into the building, others lying about in several pieces. In the 
inner court is one which the ^op shade thrown % a project¬ 
ing ornament* on the lintel renders especially beautiful, Us 
obviating the flatness usually caused by want of'<*^ldnes8 in the 
carving*, the workman concentrating his attention on delicacy of 
finish, and having little regard to the general efledfe. The projecting 
shelf, or oornice, is supported, bracketwise, by two figures in 
high relief, nakod women to the waist, but ending in snaky diil.s, 
which are carried along the top, and down each side of the doorway, 
nearly to the ground. The height of the doorway is six feet tca^ 
inches, and the width three feet seven inches. The cornice con¬ 
tains seven empty inches, each with a canopy, probably intended 
for figures, and each end has been supported by something which 
has been knooked oflf, but which I think must have been the human 
portion of a Naginee, or Snake-woman, similar to /ihe two which 
remain perfect under the centre. On each door post are nuio 
niches, one above the other, some containing human figures, 
and some foliage or fruit; this series of niches is outside the 
suake-coil; and outside of it again is a deep moulding, interrupted 
by transverse carving every fourteen or fi'lteen inches, and minutely 
carved with foliage and tracery. At the foot of each door post 
arc three carvings, one to each of the principal moulding; the 
two innermost are human figures ; I am not sure what the other 
four are mcaAt for. 
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A ddorvvay, of larger size, being six feet and an inch in width, 
and when perfect probably more than ten feet in height, remains 
at the entrance to the stable yard only half erected, some of the 
remaining fragments, including the great lintel, lying around, and 
some having disappeared. The carving is of the same character, 
and perhaps by the same hand, as that of the smaller doorway, 
but the only human figures are three at the bottom of each door¬ 
post, There is no Naginee, and no Lion and Elephant; never¬ 
theless, I thfnk it probable that they all once belonged to one 
temple. 

Tliere are other ddorways of coarser workmanship in different 
parts of the building. * 

It is said, and I think it is very likely to bo true, that these 
sculptures were brought to the Rajbarec l)y Raja Ramnath, who 
was zemindar of Dinagepoor from A.D. 1724! to A. L. 1760, from 
the ruins of Ban-nogor. Ban-nogor is close to Deb kot, which was 
the capital of the Mahomedans for some ^ime after their conquest 
of Bengal, A.D. 1203, and is now a complete jungle, the only 
remains of buildings being the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, which 
is still decorated with four pillars, similar to the rougher ones at 
the Rqjbaree, and with a doorway, now fallen, also corresponding to 
those 1 hsfVe described, though of less finished workmanship. ' This 
being the case, it would be natural to suppose that Raja Ramnath 
had taken is sculptures from/^ho Mahomedan tomb, were it 
not-for the foMowing reasons. Inthe first place, I think that had 
the carvings eveJ^Gu appropriated by theiconoclastic Mahomedans 
to the decoration of the tomb of their saint, or peer, they would 
have mutilated alhjthe figures of human beings and animals, and, 
indeed, would have done so had they seen them anywhere ; 
it ia, liicrefore, probable that Raja Ramnath dug them out of some 
place where they had remained concealed. 

JSecondl ^.—I doubt whether the Hindoo zemindar of Dinage¬ 
poor would have dared, with a population more than half 
Mahomedan. to have pillaged the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, 
while the Moslems were still supreme in Bengal, although I must 
admit that Raja Ramuath was so far contumacious, that Sayad 
Ahmad, son of the Foujdar of Rungpoor, in A.D. 1737, overran 
his territories and those of Cooch Behar, taking a considerable 
amount of treasure, and receiving for his service, the title of 
Khan Bahadoor.* 

Thirdly ,—Some ancient tanks, whose Hindoo origin is shown by 
their length being from norty to south, show that the neighbourhood 
of Baunogor was once occupied by Hindoos of much consideration, 
and in the jungle, close to the saint’s tomb, are the two small tanks, 

* fcjtewart’a “ Bengal,’' p. 431. 
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constructed of masonry, called Onirit and Jeevon, or Immortality 
and Life, which from their size were probably once in the court¬ 
yard of a temple and are still held sacred. It was from one of 
these tanks that the stone statue of Nondee or Vrisho, the bull of 
Seeva, was dragged, as described by Doctor Buchanan in his account 
of Dinagepoor,* and it is curious thatt radition called it the caicass 
of a cow, thrown in by the infidel Yovona, to defile the sacred 
pools. I cannot doubt that the Yovona who were, in this instance, 
probably the Mahomedans, destroyed here a great temple of Seevi.\ 
most likely the one referred to in the Bajbaref) inscription. 

The sites of the various Pal remains^^may now be considered. 
Tlult of Sarnath is not connected with the others, because the 
erection of a temple or monument in such a holy place as Benares 
proves nothing as to the residence of the per.son who built it. 
That of Moughyr, was, as I have stated, dated from a catnp rather 
than from tlic king’s pt'rmanent capital. I will therefore start 
from the tank Mohoe PahDigheo, which clearly indicates the name 
of the person who dug it, who, indeed, is still invoked as a divine - 
power by ignorant persons in the neighbourhood, in moments ofi 
danger and distress. This tank is about eleven miles S.W. from the 
station of Dinagepoor. The site of Baunogor is a little more, than 
fifteen miles S.S.W. from Dinagepoor, and seven and a half from 
Mohee Pal Dighee. Further East, eighteen miles from Bannogor, 
and twenty-five from Dinagepoory^ Moheonogor, which may record 
the name of the same person. Tfirce or four md^. 'co the east- 
\^ard of this, the Amgachee copper-plate was discovered. Fourteen 
miles S.E. from Mobeenogor, about forty /rom Dinagepoor, still 
stands the Bodal pillar. Eleven ihiles N.E. frcAa the pillar, and 
thirty-six from Dinagepoor, is Atapoor, close to which tradition 
points out the sites of the houses of Oosho Pal and Mohee Pa!; and 
a mile and a half south Doctor Buchauauf saw in the tomb of 
Niinay Shah, some carved stones, said to have been taken from Ata.- 
poor, one of which, the capital of a pillar, bore four tiger’s heads. 
This I have never seen. Six miles south of the Bodal pillar, and 
within a mile or two of the old Bodal factory, from which Euro¬ 
peans have given the pillar its name, at Amaree, is shown the site 
of another palace of Mohee Pal, and near thgrte of Deb Pal, 
and Cliondro Pal. Dr. Buchanan J received bis information 
respecting them at Jogeoghopa, where a temple dedicated 
to Seeva is served by some Yogees. It is quite possil)le 
that these Yogees may have preserved some correct tradition 
of the Pal kings, because Dr. Bucbail»an, in Ruogpoor, found 
reason to believe that the Yogees, who were put out of fashion 

• A}.iul Maj-tiu’s “ Laatcru India,” t Ajnid Martin’s “ Eastern India” 
vol. ii, i>. 61U-G63. vol. ii, p. 671. 
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by'Songkor, the great Brahman doctor, had been the priesthood of 
the unorthodox piiuces of the Pal dynasty, east of the'Korotoya,* 

A glance at the map will show how near to one another all tho 
places are at which remains of the Pal kings of Gour have been 
discovered. They are nearly in a line, running north-west and 
south-east, and I am inclined to believe that they represent roughly 
the curve of the bank of the Ganges, or at least of ground 
more inundated in the time of the Pals than it is now. Most of it 
is now under^ water for a third of the year, and it is still gradually 
risin". Probably, the Pals found it too low for their capital, though 
tho Sen dynasty vvhiqh succeeded them found it high ouougli to 
build Lukhnoutee or Gouj, on a bank of clay somewhat higher 
than the surrounding sandy loom. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that tho country of Gour was known long before the city of the 
name—long since deserted—was built. 

\V^o have now advanced so far as to say that before tho dynasty 
of S(in, which the Mahomedans found in Bengal in 1203 A.l)., 
tluuc was a dynasty named Pal, calling thdmselves lords of Gour, 
living at various places to the north-cast of the .site of the later 
«ty of Gour, in the outset Booddhists, but afterwaids, under the 
inlluence of Brahmans, named Misra, of the Pointee, or family, 
of Sandeel^a, becoming worshippers of Seeva. I do imt think it 
is going too far to say that the inscription in the *Dinagepoor 
B.ijbaieo shows them to have be§n of the race of Karaboja, and 
1 will now proceed to inipiire wlTd^tho Kambojas were. 

. Sit Williani Jmies, ((noting fiom the Institutdk of Menu, 
states that nuiiiy^imilies of the military class, having gradually* 
abandoned thtJ ordmanoos of tho Veda, and the company of tho 
Brahmans, lived to a state of’degradation, as the people of 
Pandraka and Odra, those of Dravira and Kamhoja, the Yavaiia 
and SjMca, the*Parada and Pahlava, the China, and some other 
nations. I interpret this to mean that the nations enumerated 
w(Vie among the poweiful military races Avhich siipiilantcd the 
Brahman lulurs, but were recognised in the caste system by the 
Bialimans, wlm left them the, rights of royalty Avhile keeping to 
them.selves tlie power of a priesthood. 

In the Ramayana, Kamadeuoo, the wonder-wbrking cow 
of plenty, calls iwto existence hosts of Pahlava, Yavana, Saka 
Kamboja, Barlnrs, Mlechha, Kirata, and Hanka, by whose assi.s- 
tanco the' Brahman Vasislita overcomes Viswamitra, the Ksha- 
tiiya prince of Magadha or Patna. 

• Professor Monier Willianjs -f- identifies th6 Pahlava with the 
Peisians, the Saka with tAie Scythians, and the Yavana with 
, louian Grcck.s. 

A pud M M till’s Kastoiu India,” f Indian Kpic l’t)< h), p,iy»> U, 

V<il HI. JoS 
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Professor Weber^says, that “the introducing of these names 
in such a connection could be thought of as possible only when 
‘ the hosts of Pablava, Sake, and Yavana appeared actually almost 
to swarm up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously down 
‘ upon the Indian Kshatriya, in other words, just when the Greek, 
Bactrian, and, after them, the Indo-Scythian kings held sway in 
the north-west of India/' 

Again in the Ramayana, the Kamboja are ^numerated 
among the nations to the north among whom the* monkeys arc 
sent by Soogriva to search for Seeta; the Gandhara, Yavauc 
Saka, Odra, Ptirada, China, Paundra, M&l'ava, Valhika, Ri.shika, 
Paurava, and others. (Id., ib., p. 179.)* 

Captain Wilford, in a paper on the Chronology of the 
Hindoos, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Reseaiches (puge 
26G), enumerates the Yavana, the Saka,, the Kamboja, and 
the Kirata, as tribes whom the king of Nepal was able to lead 
to the assistance of Chondro-goopta against the Brahmans* The 
authority used here t>y Captain Wilford seems to have been the 
Mndra Makshasa, by Ananta. 

I have already alluded to the mention of horses from ttie 
Kamboja, but that I look upon as an allusion rather to the 
country w^re they had settled, than to the tribe, who seem to 
be mentioned everywhere at first as foreigners, joining in the quar¬ 
rels of Indian princes, as allws, and cognate to the Pah lava, 
Yavana, anc^ Saka. The mefttipn in the inscription^ I have quoted, 
of the quarrels of the Pal kings with Hoona, ha^eia., Ootkala, an'd 
Goqjaia, does not appear to me to mean nec^sarily ihat the Pals 
of Gour warred in the lands ^here theSe tri^^es eventually settled 
and to which they gave their names. 

1 have to thank Professor Max Muller for pointing ouj to me 
at page 373 of the seventh volume of the Zeitschiift der Deuti'dien 
Morgenlandischer Gesellschaft, a reference to the language of the* 
Kamboja in the commentary of Yaska, which Mr. Eggeling^has 
since verified for me. This is a much earlier mention of the Kam¬ 
boja than any other I know of. 

If it be allowed that the Pal Kings of Gour, or of Bengal, were 
of the tribe of Kamboja, it seems to me probable that the other 
Pal kings, whose names appear in the lists of^lynasties in» other 
parts of India, and who, as Aboo Rihan Albiruni records-, were 
rulers in the Punjab, heading the Hindoo federation, when he 
accompanied Mahmood of Ghuzilee into India, were also of that race. 
Albiruni enumerates eight princes (see Mr. £ Thomas' Chronicles 
of the Paihan King.s of l)elhi, page bS), 1, Kalara ; 2, Samanta ; 
8, Kanolooa; 4, Bheema; 5, Jai Pal; 6, Ananda Palj 7; 


# Iloyd’s tiiiu Jiition,/rtdi'aa Antiquartf, \8'72, page 178, 
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Nardnjan Pal, 8. Bheem Pal, with whom the dynasty terminated, 
A.IT. 516 (A.D. 1025). These princes Albiruni calls Brahmanical, 
bnt 1 do not suppose that he meant more by the term than that 
they were Hindoo, A Mahomedan would not ordinarily distin¬ 
guish between Booddbist and Brahmanist, though Mr Thomas 
quotes an instance from the Tami al Tawarikh, of words pointing 
to absolute Brahman caste, in contradistinction to mere creed. 
Mr. Thomas Uof opinion that the four Pal princes wore of a moie 
southern and definitely Rajpoot race than their predecessors. 
He gives instances of coins of Ananga Pal Dev, Sallakshman 
Pal Dev, and Mahi Pol of Gwalior, with the device of a 'bull on 
one side and a horseman on the other. These coins are subse¬ 
quent to those which bear a lion on one side and an elephant on 
the other, which Mr. Thomas Ijas shown me, and I cannot trace 
any connection between them, and the device of the Linu rampant 
on the Elephant, carved on the Diuagepoor pillar. 

I observe in an advertisement attached,to the first numbei of 
the/-nditnt Arespecting some photographs edited by Mr. 
JBurgess, that there are temples, Jain or Booddhis’t, in Kattywar, 
asciibed to persons named Koomar Pal, Vastoo Pal and Tej 
Pal. J have not an opportunity of examining these, but should 
much like to do so, to see whether any connection co4ld be traced 
between them and the Pal remains in Bengal, especially the Lion 
and Elephant device, which mi»s‘ have a meaning, and probably 
.means the triaqiph of a race whosd^ device or title wai^a lion, or the 
name Singh, over‘'^^e which bore the device or title of an elephant, 
I saw a stone alput ^two feet by a foot and a half, some ^vecks 
ago, while riding.whrougli old Maldah, on which the Lion and 
Elephant device were carved in high relief. I could find no clue to 
it.s iistory. In the last number of the Indian Antiquary, f 
I observe the following passage in a translation by Baboo Bajendra 
1*1 Mitra of a copper-plate inscription of Gobind Chandra 
Deb, of Kanouj :—Then Chandra Deva became king. Of him 
“was born the renowned of earth, Madan Pal,—a Lion to the 
“ inimical Elephant, the Lord of Ila, who engaged himself 
“ in frequent warfare, etc. etc.” This Madan Pal was not son 
of a Pal, but oft£!handra Deb, and his son was Gobind Chandra 
Deb* but the titles Deb and Pal are always intimately connected, 
and their inscription, which Baboo Rajendra Lai dates in the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D., just when the Pals must 
• liavo been reigning in Bengal, connects a Pal king unmistakeably 
with the device of the Elepoant borne down by the Lion. 

Mr. J. Fergusson, the author of" Indian Architecture,” has 
shown me a photograph of a pillar in the temple of Rajranee, in 

* Page 54, “ Chronicles of Pathuu t Page 174, Part xxxi, vol. iix. 
Kings." 

• I 
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Crisfla, which bears in the upper part a Naginee, and in the lower 
three coiichant elephants, each with a lion, or tiger rampant over 
it. The Naginee is much more artistically treated than in the 
Dinagepoor doorway, the serpent’s tail being coiled most naturally 
once round the pillar, whereas, in the Dinagepoor carving, the ser¬ 
pentine coils are treated with an unnatural, and conventional 
stiffness. Mr. Fergusson considers the Kajranee carving two 
hundred years earlier than another, in which the coils of the 
Naginee are treated exactly as at Dinagepoor, although the 
human portion of the figures is proportionally smaller, and, 
at the bottom, instead of the top of the composition. Assuming, 
as I do that the Naginee doorway, aUj the Lion and Elephant 
pillar at Dinagepoor, came from the same building, I think the 
coincidence of the two devices points to an origin similar to 
that of the Eajranee temple, though, perhaps, a century or two 
later. My uncle, Richard Westmacott, in his Handbook of Sculp¬ 
ture, has shown with reference to Egyptian art that it wag the 
policy of a priesthood to preserve in sculpture when applied to 
religious purposes, a fixed, conventional, and somewhat unnatural 
type, in order to guard against the effect on ignorant worshippers 
of changes in the form of the objects of their adoration, and 
therefore where I find the Naginee so treated, I am inclined to 
think that the work was supervised by priests, and that the 
representation of the fabulous creature was intended for the eye 
of a worshipper, as much as forf't^e purpose of mere decoration. 

I believe that the Lion and Elephant devicelead to the* 
discovksry of some real evidence regarding/the dynasty that 
used it. < V 

The Bodal pillar I look on rather as the work of the 
Brahman minister than of the Pal king; it has now no ornament, 
but was once decorated with the great bird Garoor on the top, 
like a pillar at Jajpoor described by Mr. Hunter.* 

Mr. Hunter, in another place f speaking of the sculptures 
at Kanarak, describes, how “elephants crouch in terror under 
“rampant lions, ” which seems to point to the device I am looking 
for. This is^ in one of the temples dedicaW to sun-worship, 
which followed upon the decay of Booddhism. In connection 
with it, it is true, I 6ud no trace of the naihe of Pal, but I 
hear of the race of the Yovoua that appear so often in connection 
•with the Kamboja. Mr. Hunter J tells how he learnt from chro¬ 
nicles of the Madras coast, that a dynasty in Andhra on 
the Godavery, was over-thrown and Succeeded by nine kings of 
the Yavana, who ruled from 505 to 963 A.D., and whose fall 
was simultaneous with the revival of Brahmanism, even as the fall 


• Orissa, vol. i, 267. 
t Id., lb., voLii, page 293, 


t Id., ib., Tol. it page 220. 
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of the Pal kings, whom I assume to be of the cognat crace of Am- 
boja, was followed in Bengal by the revival of BrabTnanism and of 
the caste system under Adisoor and bis successor Bolal Sen. I have 
already mentioned that Abool Pazil places Adisoor and a whole dy¬ 
nasty before the Pals, and Professor Lassen follows him. Doctor 
Buchanan’s informants make Adisoor the successor of the Pals, and 
the father of Bolal Sen, and it seems to me extremely probable that 
t})is latter story is the correct one. It is agreed that Adisoor intro¬ 
duced famiilies of Brahmans into Bengal, and that Bolal Sen tho¬ 
roughly reorganised the caste system, which appears- to me to have 
been only a furthea development of the same policy, as would be 
likely if Bolal Sen were Jhe son-of Adisoor. Then, again, the fall 
of a Booddhist dynasty, would be the most likely time to find the 
succeeding dynasty, who had probably overthrown it, employed in 
the revival of Brahmanism, so that, if Adisoor dethroned or slew 
the last of the Booddhist Pals, it is natural to find the same 
Adisoor introducing anew a Brahman priesthood, and his son and 
successor developing a Biahmanical caste system. It is quite 
possible that the Biahman ministers, whose arrogance and rising 
* power are shadowed forth in the Bodal inscription, may have had 
some hand in the fall of their Pal masters, and in the succession of 
Adisoor,,the patron of Brahmanism. One step further, and we 
may guess that, while the Yavana were overthrowing Brahmanical 
dynasties in Southern India, the Kamboja, Booddhists, under 
leaders named Pal, were establishing a similar sovereignty over tlie 
'’Goura in Beagal, and that thefr fall, even as tha'# of the Yavana, 
was the signal foilBrahmanism starting into new life. , 

An additional leasem for my thinking that the Xambdja, like 
the Yavana, overran India as foreigners, has been that among the 
nations enumciated as subdued by the Pals in the inscriptions, 
are ^oue of those mentioned with the Kamboja and Yavana, the , 
Pahlava, Saka, Kirata, and Melechha, in various places to which 
Pbave already alluded, but the Dravira, Goojara, Ootkala, and 
Karnata, old inhabitants of the land; the Hoons, earlier 
invaders, the day of whose power bod gone by, and low castes, 
such as the Chondala, who had been subdued and degraded in 
times more ancient still. The wars of the Kamboja were 
against the inimbitants oi the land, and not against those who 
were invaders lik^ themselves. 

An 'inscription was discovered by Mr. Broadley and at 
Ghosrawon in which the king Deb Pal is mentioned.* The 
character is the kutila ajad this may or may not be the Deb Pal 
of the Monghyr copper-plate, and of the Moughyr inscription. At 
page 281, Mr. Broadley desciibes a statue of Booddha seated on a 

* JouiUiU, Asiatic ^iociety of Bengal, 1672. 
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throne, at each corner of which occurs a "well-executed figure of^a 
lion in the act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant/^ 
Here we bav e the device for which I am looking, in connection 
with Booddhism; the lion is in the act of conquest, not rejoicing 
in victory, rampant, on the body of its prostrate foe. 

At page 290 is described a carving of a dragon and its rider 
in the act of destroying an elephant. 

At page 297 is given ^n inscription of Vigraha Pal Deb. 

Unfortunately none of these Behar inscriptions assist us in 
re-constructing the Pal dynasty, for none of them even give the 
name of a king’s father, and the readings of. <tiie dates are doubt¬ 
ful. Several of the names agree with those of Pal kings given in 
the inscriptions I have discussed, but there is nothing further to 
point to their identity, not even the name of Qour. I can only 
say that the inscriptions point unmistakably to a connection 
between Pal kings and Booddhism, and that the occurrence of tlie 
device of an elephant vanquished by a lion, among the Booddhist 
remains, is a curious coincidence. 

1 began in England to put together what scraps of evidence 
f had collected about the Pal kings, their Booddhism, their con¬ 
quests, and introduction of a new religion; their sovereignty over 
the Goura or inhabitants of Bengal, and their connection' with 
the Kamboja nationj and with the carven device of the Lion 
victorious over the Elephant, but I came out to India before 1 liad 
time to throw my notes into consecutive form, and since my arrival 
I have scarcely* had leisure to read them over, fay less to re-wfite 
them. Hence tlie disconnected form in which they appear. The 
Rubjeef appears to me one of interest, and L may some day return 
to it. There is one point upon which it may'oe thought that I 
have failed to dwell with due emphasis, and that is the dates as 
read by Baboo Rajcndra Lai Mitra. The readings are ^most 
ingenious, and coincide curiously with the period to which the Pal 
kings must be assignetl, namely, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries of the Cliristiau era. It may turn out some day that 
the Baboo is correct, but I find his readings disputed by so many 
eminent Sanskrit scholars, that 1 hesitate to accept them as mate¬ 
rials for builoing up a theory. If I could ao so, they would bo 
of the greatest assistance in throwing the Pal dynasty into shapp. 

E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. ‘ 

Dinaoepooh, ) 

Jvkm^ lb 7 k j 



Art. V.—on LEGAL EDUCATION. {Independent Section.) 
By Jno. G. W. Sykes, ll.b., Barristek-at-Law. 

“ 1 call therefore a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public, of peace ana war.” 

, Miltoit. 

“ That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge 
this 1 call a tragedy, wese it to happen more than twenty times in the 
minute, as by some computatipus it does. The miserable fraction of Science 
which our united mankind, in a wide universe of nescience, has aoquiied, 
wliy is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all ? ” 

Carlyle. 

I T has been said that on the subject of education there is in 
all literature but one passage adequate to the subject and 
tliaf that passage is to be found in Goetjie’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister.^ 
We may well be thankful that the DeAugmentis and Milton’s 
Jetter to Master Hartlib stand to give the lie to 'such a dictum 
which yet contains only too large a germ of truth. The most 
recent^call to a review of our ideas on tliis subject is given by 
the AutoWography of John Stuart Mill. In telling the story of 
his life, that great thinker attempts to show that the work of 
education should begin almost* at birth and that our first lessons 
jn the knowledge of things human and divine— Dlvinarum atque 
humanarum Vov/m scientia —should, so to speak, be imbibed 
at the mother’s br%st. For our own part we have aiwayslnaain- 
taiuod that very e^ly in life atchild’s future career should be 
determined and a preparation for a manful fulfilment of its duties 
enterqf;! on.* If this were the case we should not hear as we 
constantly do now when men are on the evo of leaving the Univer¬ 
sity to join in tho strife of life and to take some position in the 
social machinery of their country that they are undecided as te 
which of the professions they shall choose. Whether this is an 
unusual termination of a student's University life my readers 
know. Is it not the rule that our University men have to deter¬ 
mine on a professwn at the close of their U niversity life ?■(• Choose 

* Oue cannot do a young man unprecedented career of success at 
a gre.ater kindness than initiate him Cambiidge who had so completely 
eaily in the future business of life ” made success of this sort his end, 

, Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ Car- that when he had exhausted the 
lyle’s translation, vol. 1, p, 38. * prizes of the University, he confess- 
t This is veiy often the case even ed he did not know what ne.\t to do 
with reading men. Says Mr. Seely, or how to employ himself. Another 
• Regius Professor of Modem History Alexander ! ” (Essays on a Liberal 
in the University of Cambridge :— Education, p. 162 ) 

“ 1 know a man who had an almost 
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at this time indeed ! The choice should have been made ten or 
fifteen years previously and the whole course of study and of 
mental and moral training regulated accordingly. 

If of all that has been written on general education so little 
is worthy of the subject still more is this the ease with that 
particular branch of education with which we are concerned— 
the training of a lawyer. The pith of the whole will be found in 
a short paper of Austin’s “ On the Study of Jurisprudence ; ” 
in his tabulated “ Idea of a complete Legal Education” ; and in 
Sir H. S. Maine’s Essay on ‘ Roman Law and legal Education/ la 
the Cambridge Essays of 1856. That the whnie question requires 
re-consideration in this country, at least witness the Bench, the 
Bar and the pleaders ; witness the monstrosity of ignorance to be 
met with in the law-courts of this country and the manifest want 
of legal talent of a high class. 

If the science of law in India is to be improved, the improve¬ 
ment must be accomplished by a class of men trained very d-iffer- 
ently from past generations. Early in life the work mUst begin, 
and in their first schools and colleges the future lawyers must 
receive training on which a sound legal education can be based! 
youths intended for the study and practice of the law should 
receive a fair general education, comprising classics, mafthetnatics, 
and logic, with the restrictions to .be suggested. 

As to logic it is diflScult to lay down any fixed rules. What is 
to be aimed at is clear and accurate thinking: and yrhole courses 
pf logic may be gone through without this end being attained. Yet 
wherfe a man is possessed of such a high Qualification either 
naturally or by way of educatiqn a knoVvledre of the rules of 
logic is a mighty engine. We shall see hereafter how and by 
what courses accuracy of thought will in probability be attained. 

A thorough acquaintance with portions of mathematical enquiry 
during a youth’s school days is calculated to induce a habit of ' 
mind which will be of infinite value to the lawyer. If a boy show 
a thorough appreciation of Euclid’s elements, we would point him 
out as having peculiar qualifications for the legal profession. Yet 
it is diflBculUto see why men intended for the law should study 
mathematics except so far as methods of investigation, and proof 
are concerned,* And it is no argument for tl^ contrary propo¬ 
sition that many distinguished English Judges took high-rank 
in mathematics, as students. 

As to classical studies, Austin strongly recommends the 
study of both Greek and Latin; ‘ indeed, he says they are' 
almost indispensable helps to all sound acquirements in poli¬ 
tics, jurisprudence or of any of the moral sciences. They • 
are also requisite for the formation of those elevated senti- 

* Austin, vol. II, p. 1122. 
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ments and that rectitude of judgment and ta^te whidi are 
inseparably connected with them. These languages may be 
acquired, and in fact are acquired, when well acquired, in early 
youth.”* * * § On this point though we feel the audacity of .expressing 
views different from those o^ so high an authority as Austin, 
we shall state why, whilst we, of course, admit that the knowledge 
of Greek is truly desirable as being the language of the New Testa¬ 
ment and of the translation of the Seventy, of the Aristotelian 
logic, of tlic contemplations of Plato, of the raptures of Demos¬ 
thenes and of the most beautiful ideal picture of antiquity, “ The 
tale of Troy divinef*we should not recommend the study of it to 
the lawyer. The lawyer i9 concerned with jurisprudence—acquire¬ 
ments in politics are for the statesman. For* the lawyer the study 
of Greek is not necessary, nor indeed directly useful. Let the 
reader ask himself. Do the causes which make a knowledge of 
fiatin so desirable for the lawyer exist to any extent in favour 
of Greek ? We think not. Of the privat^e law of the Athenians 
we know little authoritatively; nor if fwe knew more would it 
^probably greatly benefit us. Greece too soon lost her indepen¬ 
dence for her lawyers to accomplish aught corresponding to the 
work of the Roman Jurisconsults ; as Sir H. S. Maine has said, 
“ The'Greek intellect with all its nobility and elasticity was quite 
unable to confine itself within the straight-waistcoat of a legal 
formula.”*!* The Athenians fqund that injustice might result it 
^ particular yule of law were adhered to in a givenaCase and they 
departed froifi it, not recognising that one of the greatest 
calamities which mn come to a nation is uncertainty in ito laws. 
Mis&ra est aervitt^, udl jus est, vagum aut incertum.i Etenim 
optima est lex, quce minimum relinquit arbitrio judiois”^ So 
says gur great philosopher but this principle of a more advanced 
jurisprudence the Greeks ignored.|| *'A community,” continues 
Sir H. S. Maine, which never hesitated to relax rules of written 
law whenever they stood in the way of an ideally perfect decision 
on the facts of a particular case, would only, if it bequeathed 
any body of judicial principles to posterity, bequeath one 
consisting of ideas of right and wrong which htippened to be 
prevalent at the time; such a jurisprudence would contain no 
framework to whi8h the more advanced conceptions of subsequent 
ages' coqld be fitted. It would amount at best to a philosophy 
marked with the imperfections of the civilization under which 
^ it grew To the lawyer, the study of the Greek language is 

• Austin, vol. II, p. 1122, || There are flagrant departures 

t Ancient Law, p. 76. from 1 .ord Bacon’s principle in the 

I 4. Inst, 246. Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

§ De Augmentis, Lib. VllL, Cap. H Ancient Law, p. 76. 

Ill., Aph. 46. 
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of small importance as a key to the jurisprudence of the Greeks, 
and tlie English' reader wishing to study tlie fragments of the 
laws of the Athenians will do so better in the translated writings 
of Heeren, Miller, Boeckh, C. F. Hermann, and Wachsmuth and 
in-the articles of Charles Kanu Kennedy in Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Antiquities ” than with even a considerable knowledge of Greek 
in the originals. For the lawyer, therefore, “there seemsi no 
adequate reason why Latin and Greek should be regarded as a sort 
of linguistic Siamese twins, which Nature has joined togetdier and 
which would wither if separated. No doubt the study of one is a 
good preparation for the study of the other ; but it has no special 
need of it for its own completeness. The qualities of the two 
languages and the reasons which make it desiiable to study them 
are in many respects very different; and it is only as a 
palpable looseness of thought that they can be joined together ig, 
discussions as they frequently arc.”* But, says Austin, Greejc is 
necessary to form the la/vyer’s tastes and for his general culture. 
But he may be well content to give up Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Demosthenes and even Aristotle if thereby he obtains leisure for 
the study of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Burke. And further, 
as it has been said, “ even if it be granted that we cannot dispense 
with tlje lessons of the ancient world, it is easy to exaggerate 
the disadvantages of learning them through the medium of 
modern languages.’’-f* « 

Of Latin, however, the lawyer can by no means, afford to-bev 
ignorant. It has been tlio universal language of- Christendom too 
long for that; it is the key to the literature ^f thP middle ages, and, 
above all, ic is the language of Roman Law. Amongst the reasons 
which make' the study of Roman Law so advantageous to the lawyer 
are these: 

First —It is the best organon he can have. It was a remark 
of Leibnitz “ that the study of Roman Law, after that of the 
severer sciences was the best discipline for the mind, and that 
the digest furnishes the best examples of the application of the 
rules of logic to the affairs of civil life.”| And though the authority 
of Leibnitz needs no support, I will add that of Sir H, S. Maine. 
He says : " Most certainly nothing can be morq peculiar, special 

• H. Sid"wick, M.A. “Essays on examination, 
a Liberal Education,” pp. §4-6. % “ JJigestOrum opns (vel protiua 

+ Idem, pp. 104-5; De Quincey’s auctorum unde excerpta sunt labores) 
works, Vol. XIII, p. 58 and on. It admirpr ; neiquidquain vidi sive 
strongly an pports the view here con- rationum acumen, sive dicendi nervos 
tended for to be able to state that the spectes, qnod magis accedat ad ma- 
Bniversity of Loudon after discussion thematicornm laud^em,” &c. Leibnitz 
“ long drawn out” has at length reinoV- Epist. ad Kestermum, Oper, tom. 
ed Oreek from the compulsory to the iV., pars HI, p, 264, 
optional subjects of its matriculation 
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and distinct than the bias of thought, the modes of reasoning, 
and the habits of illustration, which are given a training ia 
the ^oraan J 41 W, No tension of mind, no lengtSi Vatndy which 
even distant^ resembles the labcmr of mastering Unglish Juris- 
prudence is necessary to enable the student to realise these pecu¬ 
liarities of mental view ; but Still they ^nnot^be acquired without 
some effort, and the question is, whether the effort which they 
demand brings with it sufiRcient reward* We can only answer by 
endeavouring to point out that they pervade whole departments 
of thought and inquiry of which some knowledge is essential to 
every lawyer, and to*avery man of decent education.”* 

Second .—The Boman JLaw is the substratum of the laws of 
almost all ndtions of modern Europe, and is fast becoming the lingiba 
franca of universal jurisprudence. Here, again. Sir H. S. Maine 
writes excellently: *‘lt may confidently be asserted that if the 
fioglish lawyer only attached himself to the Boman Law long 
enough to master the technical phraseology, and to realise the 
leading conceptions of the Corpus Juris, •he would approach those 
questions of foreign law to which oiir courts have repeatedly to 
^address themselves with an advantage which no mere professional 
acumen acquired by the exclusive practice of our own jurispru- 
dence*could ever confer on him. The steady multiplication of 
legal systems adopting the principles and apprcqiriating the 
greater part of the rules of Roman Juri^rudence, is one of the 
most singular phenomena of out day and far more worthy of atten¬ 
tion than tbeunost showy manifestations of social ptbgress. *1* 

Third .—The Btoman Law has intrinsic merit ^ a repository of 
useful laws. Ausln says Nor is the Boman Law to to rdk>rted 
to as a magasnne of legislative wisdom/’^ and the context 
indicates that in the * legiriative * he intends to iuelnde ‘ legal' 
wisdJm, But wo beg to deny his assertion and we are amazed that 
he should ever have been betrayed into making it. In oux 
ofiinion the lawyer of modern times who will study the Eomau 
doctrines of succession^ of the measure of damages, and the analysis 
of obligations will find himsjelf richly rewarded. 

Jfbfirth.^The Roman Law presents a reinarkable specimen of 
average legal development. Wo see la*«^ in its infancy, youth, 
and manbe^. Wq do not see it in its decay, fbr oodification 
saved it from that, and it is embalmed in t|ie ^tpus Juris, 
It is interesting to compare it, in this respect, with the English 
legal system of the presont d^. In its early st&ges we find the 
Boman Law hard and fixbd. We have It engraved on XH Tables, 
a symbol of its intended fixity. To this Tacittis bears witness 


* Cambridge Kssays, 1866, p. 4 * $ Austin's "Jurisnrudence,” Vol. II, 

t Ibid, p, 17, p. 14. p. 1116. 
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when he speaks of the law of the XII Tables as “ Finis CEqui 
Juris.”** In the course of time this is found to require relaxation, 
and the equitable jurisdiction of theProetors springs up. Through 
the force of circumstances f the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Prsetors became fixed. The lava solidfified. In the next stage we 
see the law oppressed by its own weight, and Justinian determining 
on its codification and on the fusion of law and equity, so that 
we read the two together in his compilations, e.p., of obligations 
aui ciiitles aunt aut prcetorice, etc. This is exactly what has 
occurred in English Law. The Common Law is hard. To the 
source from which alleviation might have been got the Judges 
declined to go.J " The Englishman,” ^ says John Hill Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, ^‘disdained the universal Justinian juris¬ 
prudence, and would be a law unto himself, which he called 
with an affectation of humility ‘ The Common Law.’ ” It is full, no 
doubt, of patches taken out of the Corpus Juris, but so fai' 
from this source being acknowledged the civilians are never spoken 
of, but to be railed at and denounced, and when great draughts on 
the Roman system were found to be absolutely necessary' to keep 
the machine of justice in motion, these were entirely elbowed out 
of the way by the Common Law and had to form for themselves a 
separate machinery of their own called Equity. § That system of 
equity has now become settled. It is governed by rules and 
precedents as much as the Common Law, and the question of the 
fusion of the two is being widely disCussed in England, 

Again, withbut a knowledge of Roman Law many* *great works;’ 
e^., Hugo Grotius, “ He jure Belli et Pacis,” unintelligible.|| 
and £& l)r, Jebb has said,<^ in the aLatin nooks read in 
schools and colleges many passages occur vmich to ordinary 
readers Ignorant of legal history are either incomprehensible or 
wholly misinterpreted. 

We may therefore admit that no counsel would be “ rightly 
stjded Gearned in the law * if he could not read the Institutes 
Justinian in the original, or were ignorant of the history of that 
people from whose Code Civil and Criminal, all the laws of all 
modern nations are ultimately derived, and v^ose language still 
furnishes the whole legal phraseology.” **. 

The student having gain^ some knowledge ef Roman La^ in 
the Institutes^f Gains ana of Justinian, and of its history in the 

• ltl„ Annual 27. § Barton’s Scot Abroad,” Vol. I, 

f For the most interesting account p, 237., 
of whichr see Sir H. S. Maine’s 1| Cftmbridge Essays, 1^6, pp. 6-7, 
Ancient Law, Chap. HI. transcribed Auc. Law, pp. 350-3. 

X T^p, Bich IT, the Judges ^t IT Encyclop. Metrop., Art. Boman 
common Law prohibited the citation Law. 

of Roman Law in their Couits. I ** W. Q. Clarke, m.A,, Cambridge 
Bpcnce Equity, 316. Essays, 1865, p. 300. 
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works of such writers as Heineccius and Ortolan, should prQceed 
to Jurisprudence continuing at the same time his studies in the 
former subject.* 

And what do we mean by Jurisprudence? The term presents, 
even at this day and to the scientific lawyer, ideas by no means 
clearly determined. Austin has defined Jurisprudence as the 
* philosophy or science of positive law.'+ This definition though 
fulfilling hardly a single requisition of the logicians is perhaps tlie 
best that has yet been given. To the di6ficulty of providing defini¬ 
tions in this science we shall hereafter advert: at present we confine 
ourselves to this of‘Austin, ‘Jurisprudence is the philosophy or 
science of positive law.’ This definition does not declare the, facts 
and all the facts, connected with the word—does not recount the 
essentiae attributes of that to he defined j It contains the name 
of the thing to be defined, /wmprudence— lam. It is by no means 
pi^ecise and adequate. It is expressed in obscure language : 
what is “ philosophy,” what “ science,” what “ law, ” and what 
** positive law ” ? § * 

, First; a law (senSa latiore) is a rule laid down for the guidance 
Cf an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him. And every positive law is such a rule set by a monarch or 
sovereign»body to a person or persons in a state of subjection to its 
author. It would be well if we could as easily answer the ques¬ 
tion ‘ what is philosophy ? ’ which, indeed, is one of the most hope¬ 
less and intricate questions, ancf one which has puzzled and will for 
ever divide thibking men. We shall not enter upon it here, seeing 
that we have the ^rm ‘ Science ’ to fall back upon, which ige cati 
far more easily ex^ain* “ A science is a body of principles and 
deductions to explain some object matter.”jf To fulfil its intention 
every science must have attained to true statements concerning its 
object matter so far as the nature of the case and the present means 
of^xamination allow j it must be able to define the object matter 
(Cf. Austin’s Determination of the Province of Jurisprudence) “and 
its several subordinate parts with clearness and precision ; and it 
must be able to indicate the extent of the domain the object matter 
covers, and lastly, it must exhibit the results in a s^tematic and 
harmonious shape. . For the first it must employ Induction and 
Deduction ; the s^ond is the province of definition j, th^ third is 
prodded for by division; and the fourth may Ibe’'referred to 
method.^ y . ' . 

* The student would do w^l to publicatibix. * 
pemse Gibbon’s coroprehenBivo and t Vol. I., p. 33,etc. 
masterly sketch of Roman L^w in % Mill’s Logic, Vol I., p. 154. 

the 44ih chapter of the Decline and | Archbishop Thomson's “ Outline 

Fall; which the continental jurists of the Laws of Thought,” pp. 88-9, 
of more than one nation have thought || Idem, p. 10. 
worthy of truuslation and separate Idem p. 210. 
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A science is,& body of permauent and universal facts^ so arranged 
lihat each part has a bearing on every other part mi on tl^e whole, 
arising from and being the^ result of observation, comparison or 
experiment. Jurisproaeaite is a true science, for it is a body of 
principles and dedndtions explaining an object matter, and it deals 
with facts which are in one sense permanent and nniversal, and with 
their logical mfrangement, Jurisprudence, then, being the science 
of positiye law and having to do with whatever is essential in and 
common to all systems of law, the uses of it as a study' are almost 
seM-evident. To the lawyer a p^fect body of jurisprudence would 
be a key to every system of law rn the world. * To the legislator the 
study is of even greater importance. FoV only hy means of it can 
the legislator know how to give effect to his own ideas and his own 
purposes.^ And he whose duty it is to make laws for the guid¬ 
ance of his fellows should know something of the effects which such 
laws as he is bent on introducing are likely to have. Most ofteUi 
he is merely adopting, consciously or unconsciously, in a modified 
form, a law of sorne other state. To see then the results .of his 
contemplated legislation in that other country, its defects and, 
failure, is of the last importance.+ Something of this method waft" 
passed by the learned author of the Esprit des Lois throughout 
hiss 3 rstein of Jurisprudence: a system which with alMts exaggera¬ 
tions, defects, and often needless indecency, still claims the atten¬ 
tion of legislators, j; 

Law is constantly spoken of in all circles as a ‘ dry study,* and 
the lawyer has gone through it for the past half oehtury, could it 
fdil toLbe so? “ In England the study of law!has always been 
mainly historical, but historical in the nafrowlst possible sense. 
The student has been obliged to familiarize himself in some degree 
with the successive accretions by which the irregular ma^s has 
grown. He is exhorted to fill up his odd moments with a manual 
written in the reign of Edward IV (an eminent conveyancer, now 
dead, used, sis he told his pupils, to repeat Littleton to himself as 
he walked along'the Strand); he is ao<;uatnted with the whole family 

• John ^twart Mill, qn«|abQmi}i iarSittento abstinendum 

Rem%o vol. 12l.*p, 441 . ^ esse prowsimt, Ea^cujua historia qnam 

t “ Preeter^ ai fempda quoeatio iUa.egr««ia illuatrari possit 

queeratur, veat^ cur non iidomV Vi, qniB in' iWlia- 

quam ut necesnipiini^ afionfin pojnx* meitto Aoglieo 4 e eadem m nnper dic- 
lorum toorea noiae^tqttohi^itora, ut ta atquaaqta anntr atndi«r^l 4 gamu 8 
ti|teHigatnr ntimqna qjusb^li lex ef examfeemuci, m Irenca oonatitu- 
apna^sobtiouertt,etutram’oo^pm- tioneia aninxUto adver^nnia ” (C.’E. • 
Data fiient usn nec ne. Sio at imper* ZaebariGs ** JSistories Juris Qroeco—• 
atomiii Bjrzantinomm l^a examia- Bnmaui Delineatlo:. cum appendice 
aase juvatk Exempli^ gratia, jnsfur- ineditoium” 8v©i' fieiddib. 1839. 
andi uanaiestnngendua ne ait neo ne, Preface, p. 4^). ' 

nuper magaopere dieceptatutn eat. | Lord Wrottealey'a “Thonghta on 
Jam vero extat,lex imj^eratnois Ireum Government and Legislation,' p. 168. 
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of obsolete tenurse, ftnd cait mate the pedigree ^ ap estate^ tail. 
But be is rarely taught to cooueot hie kuowled^, of [the^e 'things 
with.the history of hie Country, and his rati^ is j^actlcaUy 
bounded by the Norman. Conquest and h the Four Seas. ^Beyond 
these limits all is w terfa < to We * do "Uot 

hesitate to say that the only ratioftahand enjoyable method of 
studying law is that scientific method which is the source of Juris¬ 
prudence ; and that such a method will be found .reasonable and 
agreeable. €aid the greatest of all poliiioal philosopher, well- 
uigh a century ago, in bis eloquent paraphrase of the ^wisdom 
displayed by Lord BAcon ‘j* on this subject: “ There ^ scarce 
any object of curiosity mofe rational, than the origin, the progress' 
and the various revolutions of human laws. Political and juilitary 
relations are for the greater part accounts of the ambi|ion and 
violence of mankind; this is an history of their justicj^ And 
ifi.lely there ^cannot be a more pleasing, speculation than to trace 
the advance of men in an attempt to imitate the Supreme Ruler 
in one of the most glorious of his attiibutes ; and to attend them 
,jn the exercise of a prerogative, which it is wonderful to find 
intrusted to the management of so weak a being. In -such an 
enquiry we shall frequently see great instances of frailty; but at 
the same^iime we shall behold such noble efforts of wisdom and 
equity, as seem fully to justify the reasonableness of that extra¬ 
ordinary disposition, by which iqen in one form or other, have been 
always put under the dominion of creatures like thqpitolves. For 
what can be nfore instructive than to search out the first’ obscure 


and scanty fouDtai|ts of that Jurisprudence, which now wateiss anU 
enriches whole nat^ns Vith so abundant and copious a flood— 
to observe the first principles of Ri^ht springing up, involved in 
super^ition, and polluted with violence ; until by length of time 
and favourable circumstances, it has worked itself into clearness 
th^ laws sometimes lost and trodden down in the confusion of wars* 
and tumults^ and sometimes^ overruled the baud of power 1 
theu victorious over tyranny, growing stronger, clearer, and 'more 
decisive by the violence they bad suSered ; enriched even by those 
foreign conquests Which threatened their entire, deStructmn ; 
softened and mi^bwed by peace and religion, improved and exalted 
by commerce, by^cialintoE^unse, and by^that great openei^f Dhe 
mind, ingenuous BcienOer”j!' . ’ • ||K 

To take'^n instauce, I can ifiiagine no keener rntell^tttkl .pleasure 
than 4at qf the studeiS^u^ii^aWay trflilpies of tfusl#- 

nian. Lik 1, Tit. 22, to his/t^t-Wok on &iad«.la^,Tit. Marriage 


* ^art&'t^ B^evieuf^ No. 219, ^ IIC HfiUary, 3k UL riUHP* 
t De AugoienUs. I4k Vtll in § Qrady’i MaUaal of Hiudn 


loco. ' p, 20. 

^ Burke’s Abrici^mout of Eoglish 
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and finding Uow a diflSculty of the old Homan Lawyers was 
overcome by* the subtler pandits of the East, thence proceeding 
in thought to the ‘Contagious Diseases Prevention Act* 29, SO 
Viet., c. 35. This instance is but one of many.’'‘ We have chosen 
it rather than others as bearing on one of the most difficult 
problems in modern legislation in England; most difficult on 
account of the conflicting duties of tlbe legislator, ee has to 
legislate in a Christian and a free state. Christianity on the 
one hand tells him he must attend to men’s bodies as well 
as their souls; on the other it tells him that having enjoiuod 
purity in the social relations it cannot allow him to facilitate 
departures from these injunctions And, as though the conflict 
were not already great enough, the free spirit of the nation tells 
him to leave the persons of its members as free as possible. 

One of the chief difficulties in the study of Jurisprudence arises 
from the way in which almost every law term is looseiy applied fu. 
conversation. “ Juris vocabutum valde eat amhiguum. Hence 
it has been said that “ a Veil-made lexicon of the legal terms of all 
systems would a complete science of jurisprudence.”'f 

This statement ignores systematic arrangement and organiza- 
tipn. The alphabetical arrangement of a lexicon cannot be consi¬ 
dered such. This statement, too, makes Jurisprudencemo longer 
a science by doing away with its principles and deductions. 
Bentham, setting out on bis titanic labours in this science, saw 
clearly the difficulty to which we afe adverting and to this is to^ be 
ascribed that” barbarous language which has repelled so many 
from Jihe study of his works and which caused «uch sneers in his 
day sil the writings of himself and his coterie| Bentham coined 
a language for himself which till recent times kept his writings 
“ as good as manuscript.” To the same cause and to the fact of 
the oral delivery of his lectures are due to the peculiarities of 
Austin’s style which, with all its logical clearness, is by no means 
attractive to the novice. The science of law, as, indeed, ev^ry 
other science, could never have existed had it not had its own 
peculiar terminology,J for which it is in the greatest measure 
indebted to the Boman Law aud to the Larin language. One 
object of the ibcience of Jurisprudence is to obviate and repiove 
this d^culty by (jiefining the rpeanings of tht^teebnicaHerms of 
the law. In pursuing this object t^o jurist has to contend‘with 

two difficulties; first, btl de^e one term he must assume the 

,— -----—--—X-- 

‘ y Another instauce ocoors Tenth Table also, by the way, may be 

/Compare the rule of the XII Tables, seen the antiquity of false teeth. 

(Circ. 450.' B.C) as to the couduct of f John Stuart Milt, Edinhurgh 
^femaihsat funerals—(Tab. X. proris. Meview^ voh 121, p. 443. 
k 4), with the comparatively recent J De Qolboey'S Works, VoL V, pp, 
&JbaHtioii of the Satti iu India, Ue- 237*8; Voh Xlil., pp. 86*94. 

XVl|of 1829, Tiom this 
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meaning of many others; and, secondly, ^pular moral, tertns are the 
same as law terms. To illustrate the nrst point 1 joeed only refer 
to Austin’s definition of Jurisprudence. An^ example of the 
second is found at once in the word ^robbery* which in popular 
language may mean no fhan tt^ft or cheating, but which 
in English Law means larceny accompanied with violence. 

The position which the Inns of Court, following in the rear of 
the Universities are attempting to give to the studies we have 
advocated is.the strongest recognition we can have of their useful¬ 
ness. Numbers of,those who throng the Inns of Court are students 
fiom India. We need hardly point'out that after a training such 
as the Universities of U^is country provide for them, th,e 
curriculum in the faculty of laws in the Calcutta University 
leads like the Umn of a dinner d la, mode Frangaise,*^ these 
students are at the greatest disadvantage in Comparison with their 
iwere favoured English fellow students. We therefore call upon 
the ^verning bodies of the Indian Universities to give to these 
men an education equal or not needlessly* * inferior to that given 
to our countrymen at home. After a training such as that which 
Ve have suggested the student may proceed to study the particu¬ 
lar system of law of the country in which he is to practise ; and 
he will*d( 4 S 0 with extended views and an enlightenment of mind 
which but for his previous training he could never have had. 

But as ** probability is the very guide of life, f the question 
arises, is it possible and probabtie that the scheme of legal educa- 
tit>h here proposed can be carried out ? It is sufficient answer 
to say that such was the training of an English lawyer seventy 
years ago,| and of ^ Scottish lawyer ip even later times,§* To 
such a system of education the* English lawyers are just now 
rapidly returning,j| and we may venture to hope that ‘the per- 
ceptiblb decline of legal learning in the profession, the greater 
' uncertainty in the decisions of the Courts, and the greater feeble- 

* Since writing the above we have old enough to remember when the 
been favoured with the regulations sayings of some Continental Civilian 
for a Degree in Laws in the Bombay of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 

Uiiiversity. The course in many tury, VigiHus, Zutchemna Ritters- 
particuUrs carries ont our views, husius, Fuffendorf, Nsodt, voet, and 
The books recoihnjignded are of a the fike might be cited just as 
high'class and suitable to form the aptly as a decision a few years old 
foundation ’Of a sound legal edUca* in some case about nr breach of war- 
tion. ' ranty in the insnrauee of a vessel, 

t Butler’s “Analogy,*^ Introduction, ^orthe, import of a contract for sale 
• j*Quarterly Review, No 2^, p, of goods’‘jn a Ibonded ware-house.” 
114. » (Burtotfs»Scoh Alsroad,’ Vol I., pp. 

§ It was Jong an almost necessary ^ 

qualification for the Bar in Scotland || See recent Regulations of the 
that one had studied th§ Civil Law Inns of Court, 
abrpad. There are, perhaps, lawyers 
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Dess apd more frequent failures in legislation/ which Lord 
Selhorne ten’years ago de(dared to be the result of the narrow 
system of study to tmich men intending to practise have hitherto 
been generally confined, will in due course be removed. 

And now we have donp. In Lord Bacon’s phrase, ' we have 
taken upon as to ring a bell to call the wits tc^ether, which is 
the meanest office. ’ Aie there any ? Will they come % 

* Jno. G, W. SYKEa 





Art. . VI.— Tfli BENGAlr POLICE. 

a history of tim W&W Of M f in Bengal from 

1862 to 1874. 

T BE Oovernmetit of India having repently called upon all 
suboitliuate governments and administratious for a repoit 
upon certain proposals of the Bengal Government to amend Act V 
of it will nof*be inopportune perhaps to consider for a 

little how this Act has been worked in Bengal since it became 
law. ^ 

In order clearly to cd&)rehend the question in all its bearings 
it will bo necessary briefly to review the various systems of criminal 
aiTTifiinistration which, from time to time, have found favour 
with bur rulers and to consider the circuiqstances which led to the 
introduction of Act V. 

« From the days of Lord Corhwallis there has been -much conflict 
of opinion as to the best system of criminal administration, and 
according as the partisans of one system or another were in power 
has the fofm of administration varied. 

In 1787 the offices of Civil Judge, Collector, and Magistrate were 
combined in the hands of otie of^cer at the head of each district. 

Ju 179.3 Lord Cornwallis separated the office of Cpllcctor f»um 
that of the Civil Judge, and the Revenue Officer was m.ade dislluct 
fiom the Police Magistrate, In each district, a Civil Judge, w\a5 
appointed, who was al.?o Chief .Police Officer and Magistrate, 
and under him an Assistant called a Registrar was appointed. The 
Collector was an independent officer and conffued his attention 
jjolely to revenue duties ; aud a Court*of Circuit visited each 
dis^ict iu turn, doing exactly the duty uow performed by a Sessions 
Judge. I'his arrangement continued until 1830. 

In 1830 the magistracy was taken away from the Civil Judge 
aud made over to the Collector who thus became Chief Police and 
Revenue Officer. The Registrar was taken from thq Judge aud 
placed under the Collector becoming, In fact, the Joint-Magistrate 
aud Deputy Oollecfl^r of the present day. The Civil Judge of each 
district became also its Sessions J ud^ 

In 1836 a violent outcry wee raised about the‘ State of the 
J*olice, and t|ie Governor-General directed a CothmiseiOhi to assemble 
aud report on the whole qu^tion of police administration. This 
„ Commission reported in very strong language against the union 
•of the two offices of Collector and Magistrate and recommended 
their ipimcdiate separation. 

In 1838 the.se two offices ^ere. accordingly separated aud from 
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that time ui.tii 1S60 *there wsie in eath di»irict *a MagtstrM-e 
who-was also, Chief Policy Officer, a Collectwr who was purely 
Collector, and a JiaSg^ttWho tried both civil and orioptwal casea 

lu 1855 the Euroj^u commuuHy throughout ludia was startled 
by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commissioo, and the 
questioD of ^Mce reCorui again caiae to the front The CoiomiS' 
siouers apj^inted to investigate alleged cases of torture thus con¬ 
cluded their report to the Madras (Qoveinment: But it seems to us 
questionable whether, to render the police eficieut, it must not be 
placed under indepenntde European authority iOthough j^ie 
Collector would still remaiu the (political hea^i of his whole province 
and retain all power aud authority as ^Justice of the Peace and 
Magistrate, it will probably be thought that the police cannot be 
oigauised, brought up to or kept iu the requisite state of disciplioe 
uuiess it be commanded by an officer who should give his whole 
undivided time aud eneigies eicclusively to that object.’* 

These woids strike the key-note of all subsequent attempts at 
police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise shape 
these reforms were to take, aud long coitespondence followed 
between the Government of Madras, the Government of India, and 
the Court of Directors which ended in 1857 by sanction being 
accorded by the Houoiable Court of Directois to the re-oi’gaiaizatioa 
of the police on the system advocated by the Madras Government. 
The main feature of that system and one upon which all the 
authoiiiies were unanimously agreed was that “ the police should be 
made a separate department, organised, trained, and controlled by 
its own officers under the direct supervision of Government.” 
Tlie^ was, however, cousideiablcdifferencqof opinion as to whether 
any controlling authority should be given to the Magistrate-Collectos: 
the political head of the district. 

Lord Harris, then Govfiuor of Madras, in his minute of Septem- 
bei 1856, wrote: “ 1 will at once mention that no police force £au 
be efficient unless it be placed under one eommand^ and unless 
there be uniformity of method and discipline throughout the 
whole body. * * The police of the country is at present mitirel^ 
confined to each chstrict, under the Collectip: and there is 
no general '^supervision whateyer, add qo regular eommuni- 
cation from one distriet i;o another or to any c^otral office^on the 
several points of police busHtess ^yhieh so imperatively r^uire 
combination of thouglht and action/,* * CollectQrTlitagistrate 
should be consic^red, ihp chief,^admi&ietrative govern¬ 

ment in each province. ^ this capacity he would direct “the^ 
distribution of the police and eall for their services when required, 
but he,would have nothing to do with the intqi:ior economy qf the 
force; that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police 
under the orders of Government.” And in a subsequent minute, 
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Lord Harris writes; '• l^ut this grand should never be 

lost sight of, that for the prevention of crime, and for*the detection' 
and punishment of criminals,, as Well as for the' plher in^ortant 
service of a police foroe, the ^^pirding information to Govern-* 
ment, there must'be unity of “action and identity of system- 
throughout the body to' which ’1111680 dtltles are deputed. Other¬ 
wise there can be no real efficiency, no correct movement, no- 
economy of, or correct directiondn, exertion.’' 

On the otlier hand the Honorable W. Elliot, one of the ablest' 
and most distinguished members of the Madras QounCtl, wrote: 

“ ITbe distinguishing ‘feature of the plan proposed’^by the Hon’ble 
the President is the oi^nization of a system of police as a 
separate department complete in itself. 1 concur in the principle 
laid down by Lord Harris. * * In Bombay the Superintendent of 
Police is subordinate to the Magistrate, but there they have no 
Ghief Commissioner, and the creation of such an office wfth full con¬ 
trol over the whole police administration entirely alters the whole- 
position and subordination of the Dist^ct Superintendent. * * 

1 do not SCO how these local officers can be placed under the 
'‘District Magistrate in any respect when tliey are directly subordi¬ 
nate to a Chief Commissioner, and if they have separate village 
establishments there is no reason why they should be.” 

Mr. Morehead, another very able member of the Madras Council, 
writes: ** To render the new plan effective the separation must be 
cornjilete ; tl^e MagivStrate being distinct from the police, the 
village police -should be under the Commissioner of Police, * * 
The Magistrate should have no control over the police. At Jfirsl? 
the Magistrate will necessarily be the person most conversant 
with the police, but in a veiy short time the Commissioner and 
his subordinates will know more in respect to these matters tlmn 
the mdst active Magistrate.” 

The majority of Madras Civilians were, however, opposed to a 
coffiplete separation, and it was ultimately decided that the new 
constabulary in each district should be subject to the general 
control of the Magistrate-OoUeetdr, buf that the Chief Commiasioner 
of Police aiui' his subordinates tlie Deputy Inspector-General and 
District Superintendent should be rcsponrible for direction, 
discipline,, and feiterual economy of the force. In May 1858 
Mr. BobinsOn, a ||adraS Civilian of high; standing, Was appointed 
Chief Commissioner ao4 directed to fubmit a ^ei^me (or the 
re-organisatmn of the lli^miPblTcaoOtme genei^ principles above 
indicated. Early in December the duef Coimnimioner submitted 
a sketch of the scheme proposed by hinr for cittying out the objects 
‘‘in view ; the leading features of that scheme ate 

Ist .—The police becomes a distinct department under the direct 
. supervision of the Government, its menlbCTS of aH grades being 
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divested of judicial funetions and being uader the exclusive coutfoi 
and management of their own officers/’ 

“ 2nd—The adimnistrative and judicial functions of the magis¬ 
tracy remain asmt present througnout all grades^ from the village 
Mimsiif up to the Magistrate, each so £»r his legal powers and 
jurisdiction may extend, ifhe Magistrate of the district will be 
kept fully and intimately acquainted with the distribution and 
administration of thep)olice. He will make requisition for their 
services if the arrangements which he may think are , required for 
the preservation of the peace and prevention of crime have not 
been anticipated by its own officers ; the police will execute all his 
lawful commands. But he will not [nterfere with the internal 
economy and arrangements of the district corps for which its own 
■officers will be individually responsible." 

To" this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
approval, and Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcur^ta 
with a Draft Bill, Act,XXIV of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council and "passed into law in September 1859. 

At the very time those discussions were going on in Madras, 
which immediately preceded the passing of Act XXIV of 1859, a 
fierce battle was waging in Bengal upon the very question of police 
reform between the advocates on one side of what may, be called 
the purely Oriental system, and on the other the supporters of 
the Western system of administration. The Orientalists, led by 
Sir F, Halliday, held that all functions, however varied and 
dissimilar, should he centered in one individual office^ at the heaUbf 
the district who should exercise in his own person all the powers of 
Govdrnment. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that' there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of- labour. 

There can be * little doubt, we think, as to which side bhd the 
best of the argument. The minutes recorded by'Mr. Grant (now 
Sir J. P. Grant), Sir Barnes Peacock, and Mr. Ricketts ard^so 
conclusive aod so admirably put, that we offer no apology for extract¬ 
ing from them at some length, and we do this the more readily as 
the tendency among Oivifians of late years, and more especially 
under Sir George Campbell’s administration, has been to fdrget 
altogether'tbe grand fircummentai principles upoewhieh Grfmt’s 

arguments are based, and to revert to the efiete system which 
has been long since noademned uot only by the uaaniatdus voice 
of ail civilised countries of Wi^t, but* by our bitter‘experience 
in the Bast. Mr. Graht) mht quoting largely from Ihe reporrof 
thed^i^ec Commissien of 18S8^ thus writes:—There is no longer 
why question as to the necessity of separa^ing^ the functions ; 
df revenue and those of police and criminal justice so far as 
native functionurica arc concerned. This otoe decisive effect 
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tRe torture fepbi'fc has had Mpo|i the Etiropeatt miad univers-f 
ally. * * * I do not know if the fall extent of the deeision that the* 
united fttnctione cannot be ehtrusted to natiVe'4ianda has been' 
Seen. Not only must revenue and police powets be disjoined in' 
the case of the peons and the tehkildats; the principle of the 
reform' applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates who are mostly nativer. Yet the functions of these 
last named classes are in quality the same as those of Collector' 
and Magist/'ate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience has always' 
the ftill powers of a Magistrate However, this difficulty may be 
treated, I see not hew incongruity of system and invidious and' 
offensive class distinction^ are avoidable if the union in European 
hands is persisted in. * * * Every officer of Indian experience 
will understand why the fact of the two classes of native officers 
being under two European heads causes in the one class a whole> 
same fe^ir of the other. A European officers is always the last 
perfion to hear of the mal-practices of his own native subordinates. 
The people will complain to any one else,'but it is hard to induce 
^ them to complain to a chief of the conduct of those under that 
chief’s orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the 
conduct of native officers over whom he'has no control; but he will 
hear iit^e against those who serve him or serve under him ; and 
what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of charges 
which in the manner and form alleged are false. * * The system' 
whereby* various functions eaCh of which is separate in other 
well-adminislered countries, are sometimes United iO India, is 
represented in its most amiable view when it is called Patriarchtd- 
It is suitable and convenient as a temporary expedient in a nOw 
acquisition ; and' it is a necessaVy expedient in a poor and ill- 
peopled province of great geographical extent ft is a very silent 
syste& and goes on. with little trouble' to rulers so long as the 
remembrance of the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few 
£1\ropeans, or others who have been accustomed to a regular 
Government fall under its operation. But it has its long undis- 
coveredabusesand its sudden expiosionsf witness the Madras Torture 
Commission. Without, iidwever, questioning the system, where 
it is appropriate, I ask df such a country, as X Have described 
Beiigal to be, is a fit cottntry for a Patriaxohal experiment t For this 
system two parties are required, the sage and paternSii riiler of a 
district,'afKl the dutiful family of subjects; not to speak of the first 
re4|aiBite I may safely deny that Bengal a^rds the lash” 

“^Again Mr. Grant says, I do not think the ptihciple of uniting 
fiBcal and police functions, in Beng^ at least, sound in principle. 
Those specialities^ which in other parts of Ind'ia*, it is by many 
maintained, justify the seemingly nnpropitious union of the powers 
of a publican with those of a Magistrafte and Jirdge do not, in any 
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degree, exist in BeTagat, A Collector in Bengal neither has nbr 
ought to have.io£l\ieiice bj reasotk of his office in his district If the 
revenue is paid he must take it, if it is not paid he must advertise 
for sale. As tkc Jtudge in summary suits between semindars 
and ryots, anj attein^pt ^ to acquire influence would be criminal. 
On the other hand^ 1 qo not think that these general and obvious 
ohjections to the union of flscah police and judicial powears in the 
same bands which are admitted to have right and which rule 
the practice of all civilised countries of the West are inapplicable 
in any part of India. The smoothness and silence with which 
public Mairs go on, where all power is centred in the hands of 
one train of officials, cannot be regarded as good for the people, how¬ 
ever agreeable they may be for the adminisU’atiou.” 

Mr. Ricketts says, “Though Mr. Grant is opposed to re-uniting 
Magistrates and Collectors, his opposition is confined to giviiig Col¬ 
lectors police powers. He would make the present Magistrates 
District Police officers with assistants under them also merelypolice 
officers, restiicted to the duties of looking after the subordinate 
officers, of discovering crime and of prosecuting it in heinous cases 
to conviction. When I find two men like S. O. Clerk and Mr. J. P. 
Grant both of great ability, but whose idiosyncracy is so esseu- 
tially different, and whose experience has been in such different 
fields, agreeing in a subject of this kind and having on their side 
the Government of Madras and Bombay, and the sy.stems of all 
the best governed countries in the West, tiiere appears to me 
little occasion «for further enquiry. It is almost injliossible that 
they should be mistaken.” And, after quoting in support of his 
view8’«“the opinions of Messrs. Lushington apd Schalch, two of the 
ablest Bengal Magistrates, Mr. Ricketts goes on to say, “It appears 
to me that all tlie^ olfactions in theory and all the difficulties in 
practice are met byfoinmg Magistrate with Collector and by the 
appointment qf a Suprinteodeut of Police in each district, relieving 
the Magistrate of police duties, * * The plaq proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Mr. Halliday), besides being very 
expensive, appears to me objectionable on many other grounds. 
An efficient police is impossihlo with many ssaall jiwisdictions. 
The tracing of oflenfem and the procuring .^f evidence are 
immeasurably increased by such 9' oystem,. As represented by ^r. 
Lushington, tre should have a separate system in every 
sub-division. The act nttnished in one wh-division wfliild be 
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appointf^, there must he no divided authority j the whole police 
.mroe, stipendiary and village, must be placed under tfao Supsrin- 
eudent^s orders; whatever reason there may he for another course 
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■iff Madras or Bombay, 4ker>e ^jertaicl^ is mme m Beilgal TUe 
Magistiate sirill become « tmoo]^ (srimmal jradge wie ^per- 
intendence of all the sobordinale crihdbiu cimttt <rf dastrict. 
?he SupariuteDdcDt wiU be siscliialveljt under COtetoissioiier 

Police.” Heibtts •cmioluded tf—“ Siftoe proposals eretb sub<- 
suitted to <the Beiagal Oo^^erntnent of thd Honomble 

Court, dated 24t«h^ SeftfemberlSS^, has directed that such a ptaa 
as I proposed for sepatatiug tbe police from the Magistrate should 
ibe carried ipto effect generally all over the country. The Court 
have, after full deliberatioo, recorded their opinion that the manage¬ 
ment of the police'*of each district should be taken out of the 
hands of the Magistrate ajjd be committed to a Europe^ officer 
with no othei duties, and responsible to « general Superintendent 
nf Police for the whole presidency. There is, therefore, no occasioo 
ifoi me to say anything in defence of the reform I recommended, 
L^arnestly hope that the court will adhere steadfastly to their 
resolve.” Rut Mr. Ricketts’s earnest hope was not destined to be 
realised. The only iwovince in which, in accordance with the aliove 
•quoted despatch, the separation of the police from^ the Magistrate 
' had been completely earned out was in Sindh, and there the success 
of the sy.stem was declared to be perfect. “The success lu 
Scind«,”,Mr. Ricketts writes, “has been perfect. The success 
in Bombay has been considerable, although tliere the separation 
is still incomplete. All confidently anticipate great improve- 
maut from the change at Madias.” 

' The Govcinraenf of Madras, we have alreaSy seen, had 
advocated and carried out a modified system which, while cri^tirig 
a separate department of police under a Chief Commissioner and 
District Superintendent, gav.e fhe District Magistrate a general 
superintendence and control" over the police of his district. 

• A i^ery similar system bad been carried <Mit In Bombay except 
that in that Presidency the Magistrates in all police matters 
wflre placed directly under the authority of the Commissioner 
of Police. In the Fanjib aud North-Western Piovinces ^nothing 
had been done. 

Matters were in this state when, in August 1860, a Police 
Commission was appointed by the Government of India, which 
watt directed to laake fit comprehensive enquiry into the existing 
constitution of the* poHce eatablishnients throughout Ihala with 
tlie. yiew of ascertaining iq w^t way they might be moat effec- 
tuaiW improved. The OonUtmsfiiion was composed of the 
TSriovviog members t Mr. Oburfc for tffo North-Westbm Provinces. 
Colonel Phayre for Pegu, Mr. Wauohope for Bengal, Mr. 
Robinson for Madras# Mr. Temple for the mlUb, and Colonel 
Bruce for Oudh; all men of noted ability ahd ripe experience, 
especially in matters coanected with police. 
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The general objects to <be kept io view by the Oommissiou 
were 'stated ia au abie.memoraodum drawu up by order of the 
Goveromeat of India aua furnished to the Police Commissieu. 
It would occupy too much space to quote Jhat memoraadutn 
here, but we may briefly state that its leading featurejs were 
reproduced in the propositions which were subsequently 
unanimously adopted by the Police Commission. 

In September 1860 the Police Commissioners submitted their 
report together with a Draft Act in which were embodied the 
unanimous conclusions of the Commission regarding the principles, 
system, and method on whidi a good poliee^br all India should 
be organized. The conclusions at which the Commission had 
arrived were stated in a series of propositions of which the 
most important are the following 

1. “ That a civil protective force can be constituted in any 
part of India, starting from a civil basis, after the model ^ 
the British and Irish constabulary forces, and under the control 
of carefully selected Edropean officers which may be adopted, 
by special attention to its departmental constitution, and physical 
composition, to the performance of every duty which can 
be required of such a body, in regard to the prevention of crime, 
the suppression of local outrage, the maintenance of orlei', and 
prevention of aggression on frontiers where armed invasion is 
not to be anticipated ; fot the guarding and watching of jails, 
treasuries, and stores, and performing any escort duties connected 
with them and'pubUc property of every description.” " 
r2. Tliat the Executive Government should at once constitute 
a civil force of such organization as shall make it thoroughly 
useful for every civil police purpose. The force should be so 
trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly relied upon 
for the performanGl*of all duties of a preventive and det^tive 
police, and for the protection of property, and maintenance of 
local peace and order, with reference to the locality in wtii^i 
it is to be employed. That the formation of such a force is 
the key to economy and military efficien^.” 

3. '‘That the first ztep towards effectingHliis object is to 
combine into*' one body, under a responsible superintending 
authority, jftud under au uniform organization and undivided 
control find responsibility, all the numerous bodies now 
engaged, more or less Independently, on various divties 
connected with the l^per civil police administration of the^ 
coQUtry, and the ordinary guard and** watching of property ol* 
every kind, in whatever department For the proper performance 
jaf ail the important services of a police force,'there must be unity 
of action and identity of system throughout the body to which 
these duties are entrusted. Economy in regatd to numbers and 
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jfiflarice can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most economically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organisad>aad disciplined 
force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties which may*» 
arise in changing existing usages, siinplifying complicated 
.systems, and arranging intricate details in the transfer of patron^ 
age and power from many departments to one, yet the paramount 
object of instituting one efficient' system of police should bo 
pers^s^e?^<l^,carried out.” 

4. “That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for thei>4«atch and ward of jails (exclusive of the 
establisbmeyt of warders), .of general and tehseel treasuries and 
escorts; and all river and road police, of whatever denomination, 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually .relieved and 
ab.sorbed into the constabulary, as the orgaiiizutiou proceeds.” 

“That—whether the constitution of the village police and 
the cpunection now existing between the landliolder or the village 
community and the village watchmen shouhi be preserved or no— 
the duty of supervising the village police in all their public dutie.s 
should devolve on the District Superintendent, witli the view of 
securing a regular and punctual performance of those duties, and 
of making the village watch an useful supplement to the organized 
constabulary.” 

6. “That the police thus constituted should form a separate 

department in each local Government or local administration, and, 
under the imlpediate authority and control of its bhief. And, 
having an independent departmental organization and subord ina-A 
tiou of its own, be madek an efficient instrument at the disposaFof 
the district officer.” • 

7. “That the police under each local Government or 

administration should constitute one force; and be under an officer 
to be styled Inspector-General of Police j in whom should be 
vested, in communication with the Government, the organization 
of the establishment, and the responsibility of maintaining it in a 
state of efficiency, by proper attention to its discipline and interior 
economy, and to the general management of the force through 
its own officers.*’ • 

8. “That the Igspector-General of Police should be, with a 
view *to affording information to Government, the centre of an 
intimate and constant communication with the district officers in 
relatiffii to all matters respecting the organization of the police 
apmHhti internal preservatioit of the peace, and the state of crime 
iiT the country.” 

H 9. “ That, in consequence of the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Police to be the cliief inspecting and controlling power 
over the police, the executive function of officers above the grade 
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of District-Magistrate, namely, of Commissioners of Divisions aa 
Superintendents of Police, where such officers exist, should cease, 
as provided for in certain Provinces by Act XXIV of 1859. But 
It is not intended to limit in any way their general control over 
the criminal administration, or their authority oyer the Magis¬ 
trates.” 

10. “ The Inspector-General of Police should not hold any 
extraneous executive charge, nor be hampered with details, in 
order that he may be able to devote his whole-time®to jpereonal 
supervision of police in different districts.” 

11. “That in every district, under the jurisdiction of one 
Magistrate, there should be at least orfe European officer of police, 
to be styled District Superintendent of Police, whb should be 
departmentally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, in 
every matter relating to interior economy and good management 
of the force, and efficient performance of every police duty ; Tut 
bound also to obey the prders of the District Officer in all matters 
relating to the pievention and detection of crime, the preservation 
of the peace, and other executive police duties, and responsible 
to him likewise for the efficiency with which the force performs 
its duty.” 

12. “That on him should devolve the command and*control of 
all the establishments of police of every denomination within Such 
district. He should be held answerable for all matters relating to 
the interior economy of the force, for the physical, qualifications, 
and general conduct of the men, for the maintenanbe of discipline, 

the punctual execution of all orders of the magistracy. Ou 
him, subject to the general adptiimstratfou and judicial control 
of the District Officer, with whom he should be in constant and 
intimate communication, should likewise devolve the maintenance 
of the public peace, and the prevention and detection of crime. . 

13. “That in such District Superintendent the promotion, 
suspension, and dismissal of police officials should be vested, 
subject to the powers, from time to time entrusted to him by 
the Inspector-General.*' 

14. “Tlittt, as a rule, there should’be a complete severance 
of executive police from judicial authorities; that the official who 
collects and traces out the links of eviderTe—-in other words, 
virtually 'proseeviee the offender—should never be the same as the 
officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit te-judg- 
ment on the case; even with a viev^ to committal for trial b^Qr,g 
a higher tiibunal. As the detection and prosecution of criminals 
properly devolve on the police, no police officer should be 
permitted to have any judicial function.” 

16. “That the same true principle, that the Judge and 
detective officer should uot be one and the same, appllto to officials,- 
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having by law judicial functions, and should, as far as possible, 

1)6 carefully observed in practice. Bat with the constitution of 
the official agency now existing in India, an exception must be 
made in favour of the District The Magistrates have 

long been, in the eye of the law, executive officers, having a general 
supervising authority in matters of police-—originally without 
extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India this original 
function of the Magistrate has not been widely departed from ; in 
other parts .extensive judicial powers have be.eu superadded to 
their origirial and proper function. This circumstance has 
imported difficulties in regard to maintaining the leading principle 
enunciated .above; for it ^is impracticable to relieve The Magis¬ 
trates of their judicial duties; and, on the other hand, it is at 
present inexpedient to deprive the police and public of the 
valuable aid and supervision of the District Officer in the general 
masiagement of the police matters.” 

lU, “ That, therefore, it is pecessary that the District Officer 
shall be recognised as the principal coutrolHiig officer in the police 
^administration of his district. And that the civil constabulaiy, 
under ils own officers, shall be responsible to him,'and under his 
oiders, for the executive police administration,” 

17. •“ yhat this departure from principle will be less objec¬ 
tionable to practice, when the executive police, though bound to* 
obey the Magistrate's orders —quoad the criminal administra¬ 
tion—is kept departmentally distinct and subordinate to its own 
officers and eijnstitutes a special agency having no jMdicial func¬ 
tion. As the organization becomes * perfected, and the for^ 
effective for the performance of its detective duties, any necesstty 
for the Magistrate to take persohal action in any case judicially 
before him, ought to cease.” 

48. ‘“That the District Officer is the lowest grade in whom* 
police and judicial functions should unite; and that, consequently, 
all Cfficeis below that grade, who are now invested with police 
functions, should not honeafter exercise those functions, beyond 
issuing such orders as may be necessary in their judicial capacity 
in specific cases before them/' 

These propositions thrown into legal fori». in Wio shape of 
“ A pill for the bett^ regulation of the Police,” were laid before the 
Legislative Council in September 1860, and in March 1861 became 
law u^del’ the title of Act V of 1861. 

On one point Act V was clearly a compromise. The main 
principle of the Bill was complete severance of the executive 
police from judicial and revenue functions, but in the words of 
the Police Commission “it was impracticable to leliovo the Magis¬ 
trates of their judicial duties, and on the othei hand if was 
inexpedient at imocnl to dopnve the police and the public of the 
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valuable aid and supervision of the District Officer in the general 
management* of police matters. This we consider to be the one 
weak point in an otherwise admirable Act, and that it was felt to 
be a weak point is abundantly clear from the remarks made while 
the Bill was before the Council by Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. 
Sconce, and the mover of the Bill, Sir B. Frere. The last named 
officer in reply to Mr. Sconce said “ he would remind his honor¬ 
able friend that it was one thing to lay down a principle and 
another to act upon it at once and entirely, when it was opposed 
to the existing system, to all existing forms of procedure, and 
io •prejudices of long standing. Und6r such circumstances 
it was often necessary to come to a compromise. * * It 
took a very long time to carry out the principle of a police 
force separate from and independent of the judicial magis¬ 
tracy in the metropolis, and now though more than 30 years had 
passed since the principle had been recognised by all the g.eat 
authorities and by public opinion in England, it had not yet been 
fully extended throughout the United Kingdom. But every year 
some progro.ss, had been made, and he hoped that at no distant 
period the principle would be acted on throughout India as com¬ 
pletely as his honorable friend could desire. The honorable mem¬ 
ber had called this Bill a half-and-half measure. He (Siff B. Frere) 
could assure his honorable friend that nobody was more inclined 
that it should be made a whole measure than he (Sir B. Frere) 
■was, and he should be very glad if the honorable merpber for Bengal 
would only‘’induce the Executive Government to give it their 
fOT^port, so as to effect a still more complete severance of the police 
ana judicial functions than this Bill contemplated.” 

In Act V of 1861 it was laid down that “the administration of 
the police throughout a general police district shall be ve^sted m 
an officer to be styled the Inspector-General of Police, and in such 
Deputy Inspectors-General and Assistant Inspectors-General, Mto 
the local Government shall seem fit. The administration of 
the police throughout the local jurisdiction of the Magis¬ 
trate of the district shall, under the general control and 
direction of such Magistrate, be ve.sted in a District Superin¬ 
tendent, and sucli Assistant District Superintendents as the local 
Government shall consider necessary. The Inspector-General and 
other officers above mentioned shall from time to ^ time be 
appointed by the local Govei'nment, and may be removed diy the 
same authority.” 

In accbrdanco with the provisionWf this Act, Mr. CarnacTa 
Bengal Civilian of great experience and long recognised as a Magis¬ 
tral cr having especial aptitude for the management of police wni' 
appointed the first Inspector-General in Bengal. The new con¬ 
stabulary commciiced woik in the Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions,. 
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iSajor Pughe being appointed Deputy Inspector-General of the 
Division, and a Superintendent of Police to each district. 

Underthe provisions of Section 7, Act V, DistriotSuperintendents 
were empowered to dismiss, suspend, reduce or fine inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, head constables, and constables, subject to an appeal 
in the case of the higher officers to the Deputy Inspector-General 
of the Division, or to the Inspector-General of Police. The appoint¬ 
ment of constables and the nomination of head constables, sub- 
inspectors, and inspectors, subject to the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector-General and Inspector-General, was also vested in the 
District Superintend^ts. 

By the end of 1863 the^new system had been extended to all the 
districts in Bengal and Assam—a Deputy-Inspector General being 
appointed to each Commissioner’s division, and a District Superin¬ 
tendent with Assistants to each district. From the first it was 
apparent that the new Act was extremely distasteful to the great 
ma^rity of Civilians, and the vague general control with which 
the Magistrate was invested, tended, we tlfink, more than anything 
else to produce want of harmony, jealousy, and, in some districts, 
bitter dissension. In some districts Magistrates 'held aloof from 
exercising any contiol whatever ; they gave neither assistance nor 
advicb tc the raw and inexperienced officers (who in too many 
instances were put in chaige of districts), but viewed their proceed¬ 
ings with sullen dissatisfaction, and contented themselves with 
offering a [passive resistance to every new measure. Other Magis¬ 
trates again exercised a most offensive control j the^ interfered in 
every petty detail; they tieated with scorn all police orders is ^ ^d 
by the Inspector-Genofal, and lost no opportunity of openly asseit- 
iug their thorough contempt for the new regime. Few, indeed, 
were^the districts in which the Magistrate had the good sense and 
moderation not to interfere where interference was unnecessary, , 
but to counsel and guide rather than control. But in spite of 
active opposition and passive resistance, steady progress was 
made. Commissioners and Deputy Inspectors-General exerted 
themselves to bring about harmonious working. Magistrates 
and District Superintendents by degrees came to understand 
each other. The bitter feelings at first evoked by the introduction 
into each district of a quasi-independent authority gradually 
softened down, and in 1864, when the Inspector-General of Police 
cade&d "for the opinions of Commissioners and Magistrates upon the 
workings of the new system, there was only one Magistrate, and 
be the youngest and most ^inexperienced in Bengal, who expressed 
an opinion decidedly hostile to the system; while tlio great 
majority testified strongly to Uie great improvement which under 
the new system had been effected. Up to this time the control and 
general directiou of the police force was in the hands of the 
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Inspector-General and his Deputies. The Inspector-General, as 
bead of the police, was tlie referee of Government io all matters 
affecting the administration of police afikirs, and to him the 
Government looked’ for full information upon all matters appef* 
taiuing to criminal administi^tion, and upon^ him rested the 
main responsibility for the elEcient organization^ discipline, and 
training of the force, for the prevention and detection of 
crime, and for the due discharge of all general executive duties. 
Under the J^ngal Hesolution of September 1862, Copimissiohers 
and Magistrates were .also to some extent held responsible for the 
criminal administration of their divisions mnd districts, but it 
■was fully recognised and understood, that their responsibility 
extended only so far that they were bound to bring to the 
notice of the higher police authorities any faults in police matters 
which came to their notice ; while the active executive control 
and responsibility for efficient administration rested with 
superior officers of the police department. Under the Inspeffor" 
General were the Depfity Inspectors-General who, to use a 
familiar metaphor, were the hands and eyes of the Inspector- ^ 
General. It was their duty to be constantly on the move from- 
district to district, watching, correcting, and guiding the District 
Superintendents under them. They received special Reports in 
all serious cases of crime, and watched narrowly the conduct and 
action of the police in every case. They received weekly diaries^ 
from the District Superintendents in which every thing relating 
to the progrdfes, weli-being, and management of thfi force found 
^ntiT , and they in turn, by means of similar diaries, kept the 
Ins^ctor-General minutely and accurately informed of the conduct 
of police affairs. They collected and analysed crime statistics 
and submitted monthly reports on the state of crime to the 
Inspector-General. They closely watched the flUctuati5ns of 
crime, and it was an especial part of their duty to watch and»‘ 
trace all cases of organized or ramified crime. All these duftes 
from their position an<i experience they were peculiarly well 
fitted to do, and were doing with marked success when the 
Bengal Government suddenly discovered' that H.was no part of 
a Deputy Iilspector-Oenerars duty to look after the criminal 
administr.atkm of his police, and these officeia were- directed to- 
confine their attention solely to the in.spection and discipline of 
the force. Commissioners and Magistrates were infonp'edjthat 
they were to be held responsible for the efficiency of tbe*police, 
that all crime returns, &c., were to sent to them, and, in faef^ 
that it was quite a mistake to suppose it at all essential that the 
Inspecfor-General or his Deputies should know anything about the 
state of crime, or concern themselves about aught beyond the cut 
of a constable’s jumper or the cleanliness of his belt and musket. 
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\latters'were in this state when Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce was 
•called upon by the Government of India to scrutinitse and report 
upon the police establishments of Lower BengalColonel Bruce, 
after a most elaborate and searching enquiry, submitted his report 
in June 1864. The principle changes advocated by Colonel Bruce 
were, a general reduction in the strength of the force which had 
in the first insUmce b^n considerably over-estimated, a reduction 
in the number of Assistant Superintendents—increasg to the pay 
and improvement in the general position of inspectors, sub¬ 
inspectors and head constables—an increase in the number of 
grades of District 6!iperintendents vNith higher scale of emolu¬ 
ment, a reduction in the. number of Deputy Inspectors-General 
from six to five with an increase of pay to those that remained. 
With regard to this last class of officers Colonel Bruce wrote: 

“ Upon the whole, I think, the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General 
hsive been briefly and clearly explained by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in letter, No. 773, dated 26th November 1862, to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Home Department. At paras. 18 to 27 it will be 
found that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and myself agreed 
that they could not advantageously be restricted to a narrower 
sphere of duty and responsibility ; and we agreed in thinking that 
the dflties of a Deputy Inspector-General could be divided into 
two great parts. First and most important, the supervision of 
crime ; and secondly, and really secondary, the maintenance of 
discipline, ^s regards crime, one main object of the separation of 
tEe police from the Judicial department is that the Police depart¬ 
ment shall not be dependent on the instrumentality of tlj^e 
JHagistrate for the detection and prevention of crime. 

“ The Deputy Inspector-General becomes, therefore, a school¬ 
master of his District Superintendents to instruct, advise, and guide 
them. He takes care that every district in his division works « 
^on amove with others and not independently. He is kept 
perfectly informed of the state of crime in each district. He 
watches closely the working of each District Superintendent, and 
is ready at once to remedy any omissions from ignorance, and 
punish any faults from carelessness. He is in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor the back-bone of the systenS. His central 
position and large jurisdiction enables him 'particularly to study 
professional crime. He traces it from one district to another 
and..prevents its concealment. All this he does without in the 
least harassing his District Superintendents. In fact the suppres¬ 
sion of crime is his primary duty, and the maintenance of disci¬ 
pline and interior economy is perfectly compatible with it." 
While Colonel Bruce’s report was still under the consideration of 
Government, strong efforts were made by ipore than one Com¬ 
missioner and others high in authority to get rid altogether of the 
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Deputy Tnspectors-General who were described as fire-braodls, 
whose chief delight it was to pick holes and bring to the notice of 
Goveinment the delinquencies of Magistrates. Colonel Bruce’s 
general scheme met with the full concurrence and approval of Go¬ 
vernment, but no notice was taken of his suggestions to place the 
Deputy Inspectors-General in their proper position with regard 
to administrative power and responsibility for the prevention and 
detection crime. On the contrary, Deputy Inspectors-Qeueral 
were again’^ solemnly warned that they were on no account to 
interfere in any way with ciime, but to restrict their attention 
solely to the dress and discipline of the forc^. District Superin¬ 
tendents were sternly reminded that they were entirely and com¬ 
pletely subordinate to the Magistrate, and that they were bound 
implicitly to obey every order of the Magistrate, whether the order 
VACS right or wrong, and Commissioners and Magistrates were told 
that their authority was supreme in all police matters, that thjgy 
could issue whatever orders they liked and that they were responsible 
for the -criminal adminiitration of their districts. In accordance 
with these principles the administration of the police in Bengal 
was carried on * by the Inspector-General and his Deputies, the 
Inspector-General confining “ his attention chiefly to the general 
control, and the Deputy Inspector-General to the inspection and 
discipline of the force.” 

Year by year some improvement was effected and some advance 
made. As Magistiates and District Superintendents came to 
know and untierstand each other, all frietjon ceased, apU at the enti 
of 1867 ther;e was scarcely a district in which the relations 
befVfeen the District Superintendent and t^e Magistrate were not 
pronounced to be perfectly satisfactory. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General, in spite of their very restricted powers, rendered most 
useful assistance. By their incessant inspections, they kept up the 
discipline and organization of the force ; they stimuliitea the “ 
aefivity of the District Superintendents; they often smoothed do\,a 
differences between Magistrate and District Superintendent; by 
personal local enquiry they learned much of the state of the police 
and of the general working of the force in eacl% district, and by 
tljeir communications to the Inspector-General they kept the head 
of the Police department en ra'pport with all^ that it was ‘ im¬ 
portant he should know, and which, indeed, he had no other mej£ns 
of knowing. They were frequently employed in orgauiziag and 
leading police exp^itions on the frontiers, and the value of. their 
services was again and again warmly ackUowledged by Governmentr* 
It was with no little surprise and mortification, therefore, that the 
Inspector-General and other police officers learnt towards the end 
of 1869 that the Government of Bengal had, in a recent despatch 
to the Governmeut of India, made proposals for the virtual aboli- 
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tion of the police as a separate department, and for th(e vesting of 
the powers of the Inspcctor-Qeuera) and his Deputiesthe hands 
of Commissioners of divisions. In this despatch, which bad been 
studiously kept secret from the Inspector-General of Police, it was » 
stated that “there can be little doubt that in dealing with ordinary 
crime the Bengal Police system has not come up to the expecta¬ 
tions of its framers. There is a general “ consensus” of opinion 
as to its practical failure in this respect, and the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor believes that this is in a great measure due to the want of 
local direction in this particular point. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General having bad fid magisteiial and judicial training have 
naturally defroted theraselve® rather to the enforcement of disci¬ 
pline and internal organization than to the cultivalaon of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.'* A more 
unfair and ungenerous imputation it would be scarcely possible to 
imagine. Year after year the Government of Bengal had reiterated 
their instructions that the Inspector-General and his Deputies 
were to confine their attention solely to the inspection and disci- 
• pline of the police force. Time after time Commissioners and 
Magistrates had been told that they were responsible for the 
criminal administration of their districts—that District Superin- 
teodents'were merely Assistants in their hands, bound implicitly to 
carry out their orders and instructions in every respect. After thus 
suppressing all individuality in the District Superintendent and 
strictly prohibiting the Inspector-General and his Dejiuties from 
taking any part*iu the direction of the criminal administration, the 
Government of Bengal in June 1869 had the assurance to turn round i 
and declare that the system had not come up to the expectations 
of its founders, because, forsooth,*the Deputy Inspectors-General 
“ had demoted themselves rather to the enforcement of discipline 
and* internal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.’* 

The despatch of 1869, while thus throwing the blame of failure 
on a body of officers who had year after year been declared by 
Government to have carried out their duties with remarkable 
energy, zeal, and efficiency, went on to state that in Assam more 
especially was it imperatively necessary to vest the Commissioner 
with the powers of an Inspector-General—that province being so 
rernote-and inaccessible as to be practically beyond the reach and 
influence of the Inspector-General in Bengal. 

Lord Lawrence, then Goverpor-General, who, it was well-known, 

, had from the first a strong antipathy to the whole police system 
"as established by Act V, eagerly welcomed this letter of the 
Bengal Government, and it was at once circulated to all other 
Governments and administrations with a strong expression of the 
Governor-Generars opinion that the proposals of the Bengal 
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Government might with advantage be universally adopted. All Hbe 
other GoverViinents and administrations, however, reported strongly 
against the sememe,'and it was finally left to the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to catryl out their proposals only with reference to Assam 
which it was li^nowii would shortly become a separate administra¬ 
tion. 

We may heife note as a striking instance of the wild, vague, and 
unfounded charges which from time to time have been brought by 
prejudiced persons against the police administration, that at the 
very time the Bengal Government were recommending separaHon 
of Assam fromj the jurisdiction of thfc^ Inspector-General ol‘ 
Police, a special enquiry was beingi- held in that province under 
the orders of (Government into certain charges of alleged 
inefficiency whidh had been brought against the police by the 
Judicial Commissioner, the result of that inquiry being the 
loinplete refutation out of the mouths of the civil officers them¬ 
selves, of every chifirge that had been made, and the triumphant 
vindication of the poli& authorities. 

In 1870 the financial crisis of Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey- 
occurred, and the first department singled out for reduction was 
the unfortunate police. Lord Mayo, acting, we have reason 
to believe, on the representation of Mr. Strachey, ^fecorde'^ a 
minute to the effi^t that the office of Deputy Inspector-General 
had been universally condemned as useless and directed the 
immediate abolition of this class of officers throughout India. 
All the local Government and administrations, hojtveVer, protested 
n.^ff ainst Lord Mayo’s order, and, except in Bengal, they protested 
successfully. In th6 Panjab, North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras the existing number ot Deputy luspectors-General was 
retained ; in Bengal it was cut down to two. In all other grade.s 
also large reductions \irere made throughout Bengal, to ah extent, 
indeed, which it was officially admitted, must considerably impair 
the efficient working of the force. ” 

In the spring of 1871 Sir George Campbell assumed the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal and again the police depart¬ 
ment was singled out for attack and abuse. 'Before a year had 
passed, police officers were told in not over-polite language 
that they had hitherto been in the habit of oensidering themselves 
“ a separate caste and serVice,” but they were greatly mistaken, 
and, by way of practically illustrating the fo0y of s'Cicb a sup- 
p^ition, two Bengal Civilians were immediately pilduforked into 
high positions over the heads or a long list of police 
At the same time District' Superintendents were prohibited from 
corresponding direct with their own officers. Appointments’, 
promotions, fines, rewards, were all practically taken out of 
tiunr Lunds aud vested in the District Magistrate, subject, in 
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cA-tain cases, to the approval of the Conlimissioner, .while the 
latter officers were vestwl with powers xnjbre directly affecting 
the internal economy of the force than ewr Ij^pnty Inspectors- 
General or the Inspector-Gepteral himself hsd before ea^rcised. 
The system of police'as now administeM i» Bengal under 
Sir Geoige Campbell’s orders, presents a striking contraEft to 
tl»e system contemplated by the Police Commission, of 1800 
and embodied in Act V. 

The Poljce Commission, recognising the importance of the 
village police as an adjunct to the regular constabulary, recom¬ 
mended that they slmftld be placed completely under the District 
Superintendent, ^he Bengal Government in a recent Act for 
impioving the village police have expressly taken away all power 
from the District Superintendent and vested the sole authority 
in the Magistrate. 

fl-’lie Police Commission advised that, the responsibility ot 
maiutaining the police in a state of efliciency by pioper atten- 
tU)n to its discipline, interior economy,"j and general manage¬ 
ment should be vested in the Inspecto^^General and his subor¬ 
dinates. The Bengal Goveinment hav^i divided the respon¬ 
sibility between the Commissioner, the Magistrate, and tiio 
puiicc.* « 

The Police Commission recoramend(?tl that on the appoint¬ 
ment of an Iftspector-Genoral of Police the executive functions 
of Commissioners should cease as provide in Act XXIV of 185D. 
Sir George CaVipbell has given Commissiiiiers full executive power 
over the police. i , 

The Police Commission advised that the District Superm- 
teudent should be departraentalljf subjeot only to the Inspector- 
General of Police in every matter relating to the interior economy 
and gSod management of the force, sfiid efficient peiforraanco 
of every police duty. Sir George Caippbell has declared that 
there is no such thing as a sep' ratej police department, and 
that the District Superintendent is tq do no^ring without the 
approval and consent of the Magistrate. I 
The Police Commission adyis'd, and | Act T laid down, that 
the appointment, promotion, suspenspn and disfnissal of alt 
polige officers should be vested lu ^e Di^rict Superlnten- 
dent.- Sir George Ckimpbell has ruled th^t the District Superinten¬ 
dent c|iu‘appoiut and promote only cunstaj^les, subject to the veto of 
the^ Magistrate ; but. with regard to the higher grades of officers 
'he can do nothing except recomrUend, while i^e Magistrate and the 
Gommissioner have been invested with hill powers to appoint, fine, 
promote, or dismiss any police officer wit^ut the slightest refcreaGe 
to the District Superintendent. 

The Police Commission insisted stropgly upon the fundamental 
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principle that the thief-catcher should never, if it could possibly be 
avoided, be .the thiff-trier. Sir George Campbell has virtually 
said this is all nonsense, and he has directed Sub-divisional Magis¬ 
trates to take every possible opportunity of going out and personally 
investigating the case||^ which they must afterwards try. 

In short, all the n^st prominent provisions of Act V have been 
openly and flagrantly eet at nought. The District Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of a respectable head-clerk in the 
Magistrate's Office, th^j Inspector-General and his Deputies have been 
converted into mere ^compilers of Commissioner’s - reports anfl 
criminal statistics, andjnothing remains but tfce capiit mortuum ot 
that department which in 1862 was inaugurated wi/ji so much 
care, and thought, and trouble. 

As far back as 1B67 the Inspector-General of Police in 
Bengal had warned the Government of the dangerous tendency 
of the illegal changee in the police system which had jihen 
been recently introduced in Oudh by order of the, Chief 
Commissioner: " I (jannot (wrote Colonel Pughe) but think 
it a dangerous policy nQw again to -introduce radical changes into^ 
a law passed after so much deliberation as was given to Act V ; 
more especially without any legislative enactment to sanction such 
changes.” At the same time the Inspector-General of Polpjc^ JSLorth- 
Western Provinces, himself a Civilian, wrote : “ I strongly deprecate 
more complete subordination of the police to the Magistrates than 
already exists. Magistrates are now found to work amicably with 
District Superintendents ; and our only aim should ]je to ff^tcrtliis 
feeling.” Jn 1868 the Inspector-General of Police in Bengal again 
out that “ the direction of the* interior economy of the 
police force was gradu4ly drifring away from its legal channel.” 
This was vehemently deijded at the time by the Bengal Government, 
but subsequent events hjive proved how true were ColoneP Pughe’s 
prognostications. 

It is true, beyond doubt, thal in Bengal the new system of fiolico 
has not come up to the ^pectations of its founders, but to those 
who have had the patience to read this narrative it will have been 
apparent tfiat the system hjas in reality never had a trial at all. 
In place^of tke Act intej]j|ed by the Police Commission, an emas¬ 
culated Act y has beep Substituted. In withdrawing from Deputy 
In.spector8-GeiSeral all aimihistration, power, and control, at the 
very outset, the baek-bwe (to use the expressive phr$ae of the 
Panjab Lieutenant-GovCTnot) of the whole system was- broken. 
A. little later on we find |1|be general Control, vague and undefinetl 
at first, which was vested in lyiagistratea and Commissioners, 
gradually getting more defined and more extensive ©very year ; while; 
on the other hand, the legitimate authority and influence of the 
Inspector-General and hi^ suboidinates has- been steadily pushed 
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astd^, until in the end the head of the department has been left 
with no authority at all. The Inspector-General * cannot’ now 
(except by personal enquiry) know what are the (pelings, opinions, 
ideas, or wants of his District Superintendents, for they are prohibit¬ 
ed practically from communicating with him at all. Even the 
annual reports of the Distrlct^Superintendents have’been suppressed. 
That close intimacy and daily interchiDge of thought and opinion 
between the chief of the police and his subordinates which formed 
the very essence of the system contemplated by Act V has been 
extinguished. The police of every district now is guided 
by the whims or cafptices of each Sub-divisional Magistrate. At 
the present moment, and indeed for several years back, the whole 
working and the direction of the police has been practically in 
the hands of Magistrates and Commissioners, while the Inspector- 
General of Police has had neither the means of fully knowing 
what these gentlemen were doing, nor the power to exercice over 
them any control. He has been in the position of a captain of 
a vessel who had no power to issue orders to his crew. 

The very evils which Mr. Bicketts and Mr. Lushington warned 
the Government against 14 years ago, have come to pass. Every 
Deputy Magistrate and every young Assistant Magistrate of 
Ji'm years’ standing in charge of a sub-division, thinks himself 
an adept in police work, and endeavours to mould and fashion 
the police of his sub-division according to his own model. 
The District Superintendent, who ought to bo the real head 
and guide ^f the police in his district, h^a been converted 
into a cypher and acts merely as a buffer between tSe 
Magistrate and his responsibility. The credit of any success 
that may be a chieved must go to the District Magistrate, the 
discredit of failure must rest with the District Superintendent. 

_ Has tlicre ever been failure in any district which has not been attri¬ 
buted to the police " system” or to the District Superintendent ? 
Let the records of the Bengal Office bear witness. On the other 
hand, to a District Superintendent who has done his work unosten¬ 
tatiously and well, what can be lens encouraging than to read, as 
we have recently read, in a Commissioner’s report “ in accordance 
with my instructions and under the able guidance and advice 
of the Magiatraie^ the District Superintendent has successfully,” 
&c. &c. 

The latest development of this increasing tendency to diverge 
further and further from tjpe principle^ upon which Act V. was 
based,' is in the proposition which has recehtly been made by 
the Inspector-General of Jails (and lirovisionally sanctioned by 
Government) to abolish all the present jail guards and substitute 
in their place another police force under the name of waiders 
subject only to the jail authorities. Among the propositions 
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utianimously recorded by the Police Commission of 1860, tljc 
guarding of jails and treasuries is one of the main duties devolving 
on tho new constabulary, yet the Odvernraent of Bengal have lately 
accorded a general approval to this new scheme. In other words, 
the Government have resolved practically to go back to the old 
baikanddzi system which 14 years ago, was so loudly and so univer¬ 
sally condemned. Well might Sir J. P. Grant exclaim, “ Are we 
never to get out of this round ? - Can it be right in the Government 
of this great country to spend its time and its energy, and tho time 
and energy of its officers, always in ttirning half-a-dozen into si'f 
and then in turning six back again into half-&,Mozen ? 

The excuse put forward for so retrograde a measure fus the old 
one of economy ; but we have good reason to believe that Mr. 
Heeley’s calculations as to the cost and requirements'of his 
proposed force are based upon altogether fictitious data, and in 
the end an efficient warder force will, we are convinced, €X)st 
more than the present guards. Meantime the effect upon tho 
police force generally throughout the country is most demoralising. 
The men ask vvhen these reductions will cease. This year, they 
say, barkandazes have taken our places at the jail, next year tho 
treasury guard will be abolished and chaprdsis substituted in 
their place. What then is to become of us ? - 

Is it marvellous that a system so heterogeneous in its elements 
or 80 incongruous, should have failed ? Starting with a com¬ 
promise, it was a system that, to be can ied out at al|, required the 
strong- and unswerving support of Goverument; bvt has Goveru- 
Snentever given any support? Has it not, on the contrary, done 
every thing to undermine the fabric ? Tli'i3re can be no doubt that 
except to a small minority of able men the whole system was from 
the first obnoxious. It was a system, as Sir B. Frere pointed 
out, “ incompatible with the traditions of the Civil Service and 
opposed to prejudices of long standing.*' Tho Civilian Jbad 
been taught from his youth upwards that the District Magistrate 
was a Czar in his own dominions—was it unnatural that he should 
dislike tho presence in his district of an officer who, though 
nominally subject to him, had, in his own rights extensive powers 
and privileges^ and exercised a quasi-independent authority ? It was 
a very natural feeliug and but the iuevitablo result of auy system 
which conc^trates the management of several departments ia tho 
‘ hands of oho man. He must rule in every thing or rule in. n.onc. 
Bt>t surely the day has gone by for any one to maintain that^ it 
is sound policy to make one man Chief Avenue Officer, Chief Police-* 
man. Chief Magistrate, Chief Educationist, Chief Engineer and 
Head Jailor in his own district. It was a’system unavoidable on oui . 
first accession to power in India. It is a system dear to old Civilian 
traditions and beloved especially by the old Panjab officers—that 
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r^ngh and ready system of doing Policeman and Magistrate and 
Judge combined under the tre^ before breakfast—which 

Sir George Campbell still looks back to with lingering affection, 
but it is a system which lias been long condemned by all civilised 
nations of the West, and it must in the end fail in the East 
in spite of all attempts to bolster it up. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the system we would advocate ? 
We answer, go back and give a fair trial to the system as laid down 
in Act y. , As it at present exists the whole system is a huge 
anomaly. The nominal responsibility for the efficiency of the 
force rests with the? District Magistrate ; tlie real responsibility 
is on the s&oulders of the district Superintendent who at the same 
time can exercise no free action but is bound in the minutest 
details to obey the wishes of the Magistrate, while on the other 
hand the Distiict Magistrate is perfectly independent of and 
iiiajsponsible to the head of the police department. If it be not 
advisable on political grounds to separate altogether the police 
fioiTi the magistracy, by all means le2 the Magistrate remain, 
political head of his districtbut surely this can easily be done 
Avithout making him responsible for the working and manage¬ 
ment of the police. Give him full power to interfere and 
^Uiiinte^full authority in cases of emergency. Give him the 
power of vetoing any improper order or injudicious appointment 
made by the Distiict Superintendent, reporting at the same time 
his reasons for so doing to tlie Inspector-General, and let him be 
kept fully acquainted with all the information gained by the 
police, and receive from the force all the assistance he requires ; 
but to require him to examine every promotion-roll and to sanction 
every good-conduct stripe awarded to a constable, is placing 
the District Magistrate in a false position, and lowering the 
^ dignit^ of his office, while it converts the District Supeiiutendeut 
* into a booking clerk. 

*111 all matters connected with the every-day working of the 
police, and the whole interior economy and direction of the 
district force, the District Superintendent should and must have 
absolute authority. The real responsibility rests upon his shpulders, 
and he cannot v^ork freely, honestly, and independently, shackled 
and fettered as heiis now. H 

Deputy Inspectors-General should be restored to their proper 
position of guides and teachers—the suppression and detection 
of organized and ramified crime—the more special duties 
of a detective department-^-the collection of accurate crime- 
statistics should be their special dutiea When this is done, there 
will no longer be the •slightest necessity for holding Magistrate ami 
Commissioner responsible in any way for crime, any more than 
they would be held responsible for the bridges or bungalows built 
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within their distiicts or divisions by tlie officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works. Until this is done there can, in the words 
of Lord Harris, be “ no real efficiency, no correct movement, no 
economy of, or correct direction in, exertion.” In Madras which 
has, we believe, the best police in India, the provisidns of Act V 
have been carried out more closely than in any other piovince ; 
but that is a benighted presidency having no Corainissioaers, 
and their Collectors being in charge of districts twice or three 
times the size of an ordinary Bengal district, have no time to 
trouble themselves about the details of police matters. 

Unless something be done, and done4^ickly, the police 
must deteriorate j already signs of decay are becoming visible. 
Officers and men do not work with the zeal and enthusiasm they 
showed a few years ago. The whole morale and discipline of the 
force is lower. From top to bottom throughout all ranks there 
is a feeling of profound depression and dissatisfaction. The higher 
officers who, on the faith of promises of high pay and rapid 
promotion, quitted other departments to enter the police, find them¬ 
selves stranded;—their hopes blighted and their prospects of 
ativancemeut growing smaller and smaller every year. It is well- 
known that Sir George Campbell has proposed, on the retirement 
of the present Inspector-General to appoint a Civilian to thef 
of the department on the flimsy pretext that a judicial training is 
necessary to make an efficient Inspector-General of Police.* The 
lower grades of oflScers look forward anxiously to the pqblications of 
the weekly Ctazettes, and breathe a sigh of relief when they find 
that a young Civilian of two or three years standing has not been 
gazetted over their heads. • 

As for the rank and file of the police they have from the first 
formation of the force until now ever been in a most unsatisfactory 
and unsettled state. Scarcely a single year has passed without 
some change being made in the numbers, or positions, or pay^or 
general conditions of the force. Not only have the actual changes 
been numerous, and of a character seriously affecting the stability of 
the force, but the prospective changes ever springing up and 
looming in the distance have had a most pernicious effect. One 
month a Disfrict Magistrate writes to his Commissioner and 
proposes that all iospectorjl^hould be swept awtiy as useless; next 
month another Magistrate proposes to abolish all the court ostab- 

. . »■ ■■ ■ I i f . . . . . ,iy. .,■^1 

* Nowhere in Europe is it con- sent inapectors-Geuerabof Police 9re 
sidered necessary that the head of all military officers, who have 
the police should be an officer of had no judicial training strictly 
judicial experience. In Madras, in so-called; but the truth is, the whole 
the Panjab, in the North-Western life of a police officer is one in- 
Provinces, in Oudh, in the Central cessant judicial training of the 
Proviuees, and m Burmah the pre« severest aud moat practical kind. 
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TrshmenN; a third suggests that District SuitcrLutendeu^a^ should bo 
sent to the right about and Deputy Magistrates p^ in their place ; 
while a fourth points Out that the real police of thej^^ountary are 
the village chaukidirs, ao4 that the whole force constituted i^der 
Act y, from the Inspector'^^neral down to constable, Bakkas^ 
is a bilge iihposition and should be destroyed, root and branch. 
All these views and opinionaare known in an incredibly short 
time and canvassed throughout the whole force—the result is, 
among the unscrupulous, a determination to make hay white the 
sun ]s shining; among the better ^posed, listlesshess, distrust, 
suspicion^ and general* disCootenfe 
In the days of its first organization the police department wa$ 
looked upon as an- honorable service, and European officers of 
standing and good abilities were eager to enter it. In Madras it 
was recognised as a corps and the very best officers that 

coilW be found in the native regiments were selboted to serve in 
its ranks ; and in Madras, and perhaps in t^ Panjab, there is still 
some of the old esprit left Bpt in Bengal, in the North-Western 
ProvkicCs and in Oudh, no officer will now-a-days accept a police 
appointment except as a dernier reaeort. We have now before 
us a letter written in 1869 by one of the very best officers in the 
iMice who resigned m coneequence of the illegal changes 
introduced, m which he says, " the police is no longer a department 
in which any gentleman can serve who has the smallest self- 
respect,” and ihat this is a very prevalent feeling, throughout 
Bengal as welk as the North-Western Provinees, we have too good 
reason to know. ’ * 

With native officers it Is much ^he same. No respectable native 
will now enter the police department on a salary of say sixty rupe^ 
a mon^ if be can get thirty rupees as clerk in the Magistrate 
%r Collector’s Office or any compoiatively insignificant appointment 
in tjje Education, Telegraph or Public Works Department. 

Pn the whole rsuxge of departments there is none in which so 
much influence for good or for evil can be eteroised as in the police; 
In no other department are there the same opportunities of know* 
ing and of studying native chaiacter; of promoj^ng free and 
unrestrained interoonrso between European and native; and of 
exercising a heaUhy^and elevating influence on the masses : and 
nothing can be more fatal to the efficiency of such at* department 
than the absence of all incentive to exertion or a fooling among its 
effigers ‘that they dare^not work fearlessly, honestly, and indepen¬ 
dently. It is some satisfaction to us to think that able adminis- 
^ trator now at the head of the Bengal Government was one of the 
' members of the famous Committee who framed Act V, and we 
are not without hope that in the discussions which are to come, 
he will Uing prominently to notice the persistent^ manner in 
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which, in Bengal at least, all the most important provisions of 
Act y have been ignored and set aside. 

If it be eventually determined, however, that Act Y in.its 
integfrity should not be resuscitated, we would suggest the follow¬ 
ing as an alternative measure:— 

Abolish the present District Superintendents and vest all their 
powers and responsibilities in the hands of the District Magistrate. 

Place Commissioners of divisions in all police matters under 
the Inspector-General of Policoi giving them the powers of 
Deputy Inspectors-Qeneral. ^ ^ 

Let each Commissioner have under him** an Assistant Deputy 
Inspector-General whose duties will be :— 

1st—‘Frequent and thorough inspection,—a duty which Com¬ 
missioners with their multifarious work cannot at present properly 
attend to. 

2nd.—^To trace and follow up organized and ramified drimo 
within their divisions. * 

3rd.—To collect and analyse cripoe-statistics. 

^th .—To keep the Inspector-General of Police fully informed, 
through the Commissioner, of every thing relating toHhe well-being 
of the force, crime, discipline, accounts, state of bui]ding.s, &c. &c., 
in fact every thing connected with the internal ecOtfDfiiy**rtad 
criminal administration of the force. 

Some such scheme as we have above sketched would, we believe, 
go far to remedy the evils which now exist and which must rapidly 
increase under the very altered conditions on which Act V is at 
'present worked. 

Few Magistrates of the prpsent day have any conception of 
what the police was twelve years ago, and still fewer have 
studied the causes, or are cognizant of the coarse events 
which culminated in Act V; and our labour will not have been 
in vain if, by this retrospect, we succeed in calling attention the 
great principles upon which Act V was based, and in bringing 
to light some of the hidden causes which have powei fully 
operated against the free and efficient wmking of that Act. 
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'i,—‘Alphaheivbm Tibetanum Missionum Apostololicarum com- 
modo editum, etudio et labore Fr. Augustini Anfcouii Georgii, 
JEremitce Augustinmni. EomsB : 1762. 

2. -^Captaia Samuel Turner:— Account of an Embassy to the 
Court of the Teshoo Lama^ in Tibet. 2nd Edition, London; 
1806. 

3. —-Hue '.—Souvenirs dJun Voyage dans la Tartaric, U Thibet, 
et la Chine. Paris : 1860. 

4. —Kdppen:— Die Religion des Buddha. Vol. II., Das Lamaische 
I^ierarchie und Kirche. Berlin : 1859. 

5. — B^iddhism in Tibet; By Emile Schlagintweifc,-LL,!). Leipzig 

and London : 1863. ■ * 

G.—Cooper:— Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and 
Petticoats.^ London : 1871. 

7. — LUf Mission du Thibet, de 1855 d 1870. Par C. H. Des- 

‘^‘^goSfns. Verdun et Paris : 1872. 

8. — Report on a visit to Sikkim and the Thibetan Frontier in 

1873. By J. Ware Edgar, Esq., C.S.i. Calcutta: 1874. (Not 
yet publish(;;idO * 

A S I shall have occasion frequently to refer to the above book^ 
I commence by a short notice of them. Father Georgi’s 
ponderous volume, the first named, derives most of its value and 
intereslbfrom information supplied to him by the Capuchin Mis¬ 
sionaries, especially Father Horazio de la Peona, who resided 30 
yea* in I’ibet.^ Georgi himself was a stay-at-home traveller, 
and his principal object in writing the book was to prove that 
the Buddhism of Tibet was an heretical offshoot from Christianity 
and an invention of the arch-heretic Manes. Many pages are 
devoted to the refutation of {he calumnies of “the Spiteful 
Calvinist,” Beausobre, against St. Augustine and other Fathers. 
The4)ook bristles wTth Coptic, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit, and 
is a ’Striking monument of the misplaced erudition of the age. 
But while its conclusions with regard to religious history are 
—•— ---£—-— ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ - - ■ 

^ Della Feuna died in 1747, at Georgi, p. 435. It'would be interesfc- 
Patan in Nepal, where a monument ing to know if the Gurkhas have 
was raised to him with a double spared this tomb. They expelled the 
inscription in Latin and Nepalese, the Nepalese ChristianSi who settled at 
' ' by his Moonshee, Balgovlnd. Bettiab. 
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worthless, and supported by a worthless philology,* the infornia- 
tion 'it gives’ is valuable and apparently very sound. There is 
an itinerary from the mouth of the Hooghly* to Lhassa through 
Nepal and Tingri>Maidan,* remarkably interesting in its notices 
of places not since t^isited by European travellers. There is an 
elaborate account of the construction of the temples in Lhassa, 
and of the prayer-wheels and other implements Used in worship. 
And there is a Chronological Table ipaiion RegUlm et eupre^ 
morum Lhamarum) whi<S gives a fiiU history of Tibet up- to. 
the date of 1752, derived from local annals, and still our must 
valuable source for Tibetan history. ‘ ‘ 

Turner’s aud Hue’s books are well known, and are both important 
in their way. Turner was the only Englishman who ever 
visited U-Tsaug or Tibet proper, and Hue, with his companioa 
Oabet, the only Europeans who have been at Lhassa during the 
present century.® Turner’s style is somewhat heavy, but he *had 


® Georg! writes PmdU fSr pandita 
and suggests that it is properly betidit 
from bend or bed the sacred books 1 
He makes out two Buddhas or Xacas, 
one athoaaaud years before Christ, in 
accordance with ('hinese chronology, 
and the other contemporary with 
Christ, whose miraonlous history was 
transferred by the Mauicbeeans to 
Xaca; hence the Conception, Incar¬ 
nation, Tempfktiou, &c., of Buddha, 
^aca is of course Shishak, Sesostris, 
and several other people. That the 
Bods of Tibet derire their name from, 
Buddha will not seem strange to 
General Canningbam, who is, or was, 
inclined to derive Bhutan from Baud- 
dheuthdna, or the place of the Bud¬ 
dhists, lAndakf p. 19. Dr. Leitner 
heard ef a' sculpture on the plain of 
Kiang in middle Tibet lepresenting 
Buddha ridii^ upon an ass, and 
preceded at^ followed by Arsons car¬ 
rying palm-breaches. 

^ pp. 425-460 Ho notea" the free¬ 
dom of Worship under tbo Bngliieji in 
Calcutta ( which is Styled, 1769, the 
seat of the GoveinotvGeneral and 
Supreme Senate); the former Splen- 
dour of the schools of the Augustin- 
ian Brothers in Bandel; 
vdahat with a million and a half 
of iiilmbitants ' where the silk-worms 
spin every month; Monghyr, enid 
to hovO been founded by Aleaauder 
the Great! Fatna with a milUon 


inhabitants, and factories of the 
I>ench, English, and Dutoh for salt¬ 
petre and opium ; the remains of a 
vast and ancient labyrinthine city, 
Scimanguda, in the Nepal Terai; at 
the temple of Bhav&nt, 
mandu, he says ‘ custos ^ ministfa 
est ad quartum usque ac decimum 
setatis annum virgo vestalis Bud- 
distis nata parentibus/ He describes 
the disease called Qlla which rages 
in the Terai from April till Novem¬ 
ber—a malarious fever with ague. 
The terrors of the Himalaya passage 
are feelingly described, the 
(immensa barathra ), the banging 
bridges, the projecting rocks*cut with 
holes for the heel. 

* A well-known plain or vallep, in 
Ngari, described as irrigated, fertile, 
and pleasant. It is noted by the 
Chinese as the principal haunt of the 
unicorn, whiel^appears to be the 
Cherd, AnW^peHodgeoni, one of the 
most graceful add elegant of its kind, 
but possessing two horns Iik«t any 
other ruminant, though somewhat 
more on the plane of the'face, and 
set more in the front, than in other 
antelopes. See J, A. 8. B. *i. 5Q.-66. 
Bitter, M'diunde, Asien, iih 98-100. 

^ Both statements would have t6 
be modified, if Moorcroft really spent ‘ 
12 years in Lhassa. Horace Wilson, 
in bis introduction to Moorcroft’s 
Tfavele, wbiobbe edited, entertains 
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an*eye for the picturesque, and he did his best to learn, though 
his notions of geography are »vligue. Hue had no notion of 
geography at all, and we lose much jprecious information through 
his total want of interest in the subject. He took no uolps of 
distances, of the direction of streams, and other matters which 
might furnish a geographer with dd^ 0 ^ On the other hand, his 
style is neat and attractire and occasionally dramatic, he took a 
keen and somewhat humorous interest in human nature, and his 
descriptions .of manners^ religious observances and the like, are 
very steiking and wherever they have been tested, very accurate. 
He has furnished *ds also with some important sketches of 
historical ewents. ' • 

Koppen s volume, the next on our list, is marked by a research 
seldom found out of Germany, in union with a clear light style 
seldom found in Germany. If a book of half its value had been 
produced in England it would have been long ago translated into 
German. Like Carl Ritter's Erdkunde and Lassen’s Indiache 
Alterthumshunde, it is a vast storehouse of facts indispensable 
to the student, but unlike theid it is singularly attractive to the 
general rea(%. If I may hint a fault, it is the tendency to paint 
Lamaism in colours somewhat too sombre. Koppen is apparently 
4i f.vi 2 fta^^Mnker with a strong dislike to priests and their ways, and 
he hates the Lamas * because they remind him of the Catholic 
Church, as much as some of the Catholic Missionaries hato them 
because they parody the Church, 


no doubt of lifoorcroft'a death in 
1825, but Hue learned at Lhassa that 
he arrived there in 1826, f’emained 
till 1838 m the disguise of a Kash¬ 
miri Mussulman, and was finally 
assassinsPbed hj robbers in Ngari on 
his way back to Ladak, when his 
pape^ fell into the bands of the 
Tibetan authorities who fgnnd out 
who he really was. The story was 
told to Hue by the Regent, the 
Kashmirian Qovernor, ” and ojihers, 
and Hno had never heard of Moor- 
croft’s existence before ha went to 
Lhassa, We do not kna»v whether his 
compaqipu, Trelieok, on whose autho¬ 
rity Moorcroft's death in 1825 was 
retried, was capable of plotting 
with him to deceive the pablie / but 
we do know that Moororoft ooooeived 
himself seriously injured by the 
. Indian Govarument. Sep Htic, ii, 
* 348-353. 

^ Which the Bengal Government 
persieti in spelliiig Llamai the name 


of a well-known animal in Soutl\, 
America. When the Times made 
^the same mistake, it was delightfully 
punished by Lord Straugford in the 
£all Uall Gazette “Why the Grand 
Lama shall be spelt with two Ts it is 
impossible to say. He might as well 
be called the Grand Alpaca. Can it 
be the associations of shawl-wool as 
an article of Himalayan produce 1 
What on earth has a la^e, hornless, 
and tnuoh salivating Perdf ian animal, 
the liquid or moviUi initial of whose 
native name the Spaniards have trans¬ 
mitted to us according to the ortho¬ 
graphical expedients of their alpha¬ 
bet, to do with«.th8 central object of 
Buddhists' outward adoration—that 
which < shows the way* as the true 
name denotes ? In- these matters we 
do not notice small errors, seeking to 
be tolerant about orthographical 
Wiations in particular, but this is 
not a lunall error*” 
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Of Sclilagintweit’s pretentious book I need say very litUe. 
It is‘ a compilation with little novelty and very little merit; 
though the atlas, with its huge lithographs of Tibetan divinities, 
charms, &c., is very interesting. Mr. Cooper set out from Hankow 
with the intention of visiting Lhassa.' He was not allowed to 
proceed, and at Batbang, he changed his route for Assam, but 
got into difficulties with some of the wild chiefs on the Lantsang 
river, and was forced to return. Mr. Cooper’s arrangements 
seem not to have been judicious, but his book gives.some useful 
information about Eastern Tibet and the border land between 
Tibet and China. 

Father Desgodins, one of the missionaries settled 'n Eastern 
Tibet, has kept bis brother, the author of the seventh book on 
our list, well-informed on the affairs of the mission, and the book, 
which has not hitherto, so far as 1 am aware, been noticed by 
the scientific English Press, is particularly important for the 
light it throws on the topography of the countries adjacei't to 
the sphere of his labours, and the very much vexed questions 
as to the courses of the great Tibetan rivers. The pictures of 
manners are perhaps too darkly coloured. The moral laws of 
Buddhism and the actual practices of the Buddhists are set over 
against each other, item by item, to show how ill they agu'':’ 
a travelled Tibetan might apply the process to London or Paris 
with as much point, and as little* edification. The chapter ou 
the commerce of Tibet^ and the letter of Monseignqpr Ohauveau 
on the mines* which appeared first, some years ago, .in the Indo- 
European Correspondence are especially valuable. 

Lastly I have named Mr. Edgar’s report, which contains some 
interesting notes of frontier geography and trade, an account 
of the relations between China and Tibet, and some striking 
pictures of Lamaistic observances, especially the funeral cere¬ 
monies of a nun, the Sikkim Raja’s sister, which Mr. Edgar .was 
fortunate enough to witness at Pemionchi.y 

Mr. Ed^r believes that she in the principal chapel. Before the 
was buried at Chumbi, the Sikkim figure was a table, on which were 
Kaja’s Tibetan residence, but accor- different kinds of food > on another 
ding to most travellers, interment table at the side w .re various things 
is. just the one mode of disposing of which had belonged to the woman 
the dead not practised in Tibet, where when alive; while on a thhd, 1C8 
corpses are burnt, thrown into little brass lamra were arranged in 
rivers, given to the sacred dogs, or vows, Long lines uf monks, in 
simply “buried in the air,”.*. left dark red robes, and with Very tali 
on an exposed plateau for the vul- caps of bright crimson on their 
tures. A lay figure of the non, beads, sat on carpets placed in the 
dressed in her own clothes, and middle of the chapel and ohauted . 
** wearing a gilt mitre and a long litanies throughout each daj of my ‘ 
white veil, was placed on a kind of stay at Toomloong.” After this the 
throne to the right of the great altar figure was taken to the monastery 
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} write the name Tibet because that is the nearest represen¬ 
tative of the Arabic Tht, from which probably we derive the 
word. As to its origin nothing certain is known; it seems to 
be a Mongol form, and may be derived from the Chinese Thu- 
pho, as Ritter suggests^ but in that CMe we lose the connexion 
of the last syllable with the name which the Tibetans 
give themselves, and which is retained in the Bhutias of the 
Eastern and Western Himalayas, and the country of Bhutan 
(Bhutdnta .or the end of the Bods). The Tibetans call their 
own country Bodyul or Bodeland. Central Tibet is generally 
known to the ChiriteSe as Wei-Tsang, or the provinces of U an^ 
Thsang.® • • 

The limits of Tibet may be differently regarded as we look 
ethnologically to the prevalence of the Bod people, or politically 
to the extent of country actually subjected to the rule of Lbassa. 
In«the first place we should have to extend it westwaid to Astor 
near .the great bend of the Indus, and eastward as far as the 

_I-- 

at Pemionchi where the monks again the scale of the King, against your 
“chantedthe litanies for the depar- evil deeds.\ . . . .when the Lama • 
ture of the soul of the dead nun had finished his address, some of the 
which had accompanied her clothes monks took down the lay-lignre and 
Ntfrorv-Cfttfimbi. On the third day the undressed it; while others formed a 
relations, friends, and dependents of procession and conducted the soul of 
the deceased brought or seat gifts the oun into the darkness outside the 
of food, clothing, or money, which monastery, with a discordant noise of 
were all laid before the figure. . . . conch'shells, thigh-bone trumpets. 
Towards evenipg the tea-cup of the Tibetan flutes, gongs,* cymbals, tarn- 
nun was freshly filled witl^ tea and bourines, drums, and other most dis- 
her murwa jug with murwa, and all agreeable but nameless implements}* 
the monks solemnly dranlc tea with, pp. 62-63. Compare the account in 
her.” Then her friends took a last Georgi, pp, 441-3, of funeral cere- 
farewell kissing the hem of her robe, monies witnessed by the Capuchins 
“•Ataloout nine o’clock the chanting at Kutionthe Nepal frontier. In 
’ceased, and the Lama, again standing this case, there were unceasing lita- 
in Wront of his chair, made a long nies for three days, and then the lay- 
speech to the soul of the nun, in figure (pusio), made of the ashes of , 
which he told her that all that could the body, which bad been burnt, and 
be done to make her iourney to mixed with flour and butter, was car- 
another world easy bad been done, ried about in procession, and finally 
and that now she would have to {,0 suspended over the |acred fire, burn- 
forth alone and unassisted to appear ing with juniper, 
before the Kin^ an# Judge of the ® Or dBuss and gll^ng, pro- 
dead You will have to wave your nounced at Lhassa as in the text, 
robes, yOur mitre, and yoursireil’ said General Cunningham compares dBuss 
he‘and you will be shown in the mir- with the Uabaaee of Ptolemy. Pro- 
ro» of the just king, clad in th^ black hably the dumb letters were formerly 
garment of your sins, or in the shin- sonnded, as' they are still in the 
ing garment of your good deeds, further parts of Tibet. See Cunning- 
Your gold and silver, your rank, your ham’s Ladaky 389, and for the 
dependents, your good name in this Melam or language of the tribes in 
woiUi will not help you now, when the South-East of Tibet, Desgodina, 
your good deeds will be weighed in p, 257, 
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BDOwy range of Pei-qjue-ling ia the province of Szech-weli.®' 
(109'’. E. longitude), l^orth-east the language at least spreads (or 
did spread, for there seems to be a {instant pi'essure of Mongol 
tribes in that direction) to the Blue Lake and 3i<ning-fu ; while 
west of this the northern boundary is very unsettled, as between 
the Kuen-luen mountains, which form: the boundary in most of 
our maps, and the settled .•provinces on the Brahmaputra there 
intervene vast plains known only frona the Chinese geographers, 
and haunted by Tdrki nomads, at once shepherds find bandits. 
To the south, tribes of Ubetan Wood have penetrated the valleys 
of the Himalaya in many points, and sdefin formerly to have 
prevailed along its whole southern slopes till driven barkwards by 
the tide of Hindu and Abom conquest.^" 

The most important geographical nodus upon the map of 
Asia is the region north-west of the great bend of the Indus, 
between Chitral and the Sir-i-kul lake, from which the Hiudu £ob 
runs westward, the great Karakorum^^ afterwards called J^uen- 
lun, almost due east, *the Himalaya south-e£ist by cast, and the 
Pamir uplands, “the roof of th6 world,” northwards. Three 
of these great lines of elevation demarcate ethnological pro¬ 
vinces, for the Tibetans are all contained within the a^ute 
angle between the Himalaya and the 'Karakorum, ^yar 
tribes, Hindu aud Iranian, within the obtuse angle of the 
Himalaya and the Hindu Koh; while the northern semicircle 
from the Hindu Koh to the Karakorum cuts off t]ie Turanians 
proper, Tliria, Mongols, Kirgbises, Uzbegs, Turkpsaans, or by 
^vhatever other name they may be called. Of course there are 
instances where one race surges over, so tofispeak, into the province 
of the others, and in fact the Tifraniau frontier is a modern line; 
there is still a large Aryan population north of it, in Bokhara and 

Cooper, p. iS7. At Ta-tsian-lu baps a Sanskrit scholar would object 
the Tibetans form the majority of the to inferences of Tibetan rule ii. the 
inhabitants; but the political frontier Indian plains being derived from 
is on the Jeddo range west of Ta- such names as Gum-ti, Bap-ti, and 
tsian-Iu, p. 223. west of this Tap;ti. 

Lithang and Bathang form a sort of ^ Humboldt Centtale i, 

non-regulation province, managed by 12&) conceives the' true oriental pro- 
Tibetan officers, under the adminis- longatioo of the Hindu-koh to be 
tration of Szechueu, and the eastern not the Himeilaya, but the Kuen-lun 
bonndaiy of Tibet proper is still or Kulkun chain, running, south'of 
further west. the plai0au of Khoten, and north of 

Cunningham traces Tibetan those of Ladak end Tibet. ^ Between 
names in the neighbourhood of Simla, the^uen-kia and the Bindoekob, 
especially ii as the termination of a however, the chain k called Jtara- 
river-name p. 390. Mr. S. Peal has korum. This is the backbone of Asia, 
noticed similar terminations in Assam, and the Himalaya, though it does 
which have survived the conquest of contain the greatest heights in the 
the Siamese A horns, whose name for world, is a very secondary ridge—not 
water is nam, as in Ale*nam. But per- even a watershed. 
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Kliftkand, and even in Y^arkand and J^ushgar, l)Ut in every case 
oppressed and subdued by Turanian rule/® South of’the Hiiidu- 
Koh and the* Himalaya there are no Turanians, except the 
Hazaras and Eimaks, transplanted by a conqueror into Khurasan, 
and the Brahuis, who seem to have ethnological affinities with the 
Indian Dekhan. The Tibetan frontier too, to the north, has been 
crossed by Mongolian and Turkish tribes, who are pressing on 
southward; they already occupy the whole of the plateau lying 
between the ^Kuen-luen and that other parallel range, which bears 
on the maps the name of Ohor-Kachi, and there are signs that 
they are still on the •ffiove. But as a rule, the Tibetan frontier, 
except on tl^ China side, i^ determined by mountain ranges and 
not by watersheds. For in this region, as is well known, the 
hydrographical system is quite distinct from the mountain system, 
a!id the old simple conception that the highest ranges demarcate, 
district river-systems has to be altogetlier abandoned. Along the 
whole, Himalayan frontier of India the watershed is far behind 
the line of greatest elevation, and the iangc*is not, as was thought 
by observers in the plains, oi!e continuous sidrra, but rather a 
series of short parallel ranges running south from the watershed 
and each Laving its highest peak near its .southern termination.^’ 
w'all of snow resolves itself into a line of tower.s, 
between which are a series of rivers running south from the 
plateau, such as the Gogra, the Gandaki, the Arun, the Menas and 
the Subanseri^ while the Satlaj, the Indu.s and the Brahmaputra, 
after a raeridiopal course of greater or less length in fhe plateau, 
follow the same law, breaking through the apparent chain fai to i 
the west or the east. If the centre of radiating mour^ain chains 
i.'s to be found south of the Pamiif the centre of radiating water¬ 
sheds is a point far to the south-east of this, where Kailasa over¬ 
looks thS two sacred lakes. Here are what the Tibetans call the 

“ -r-y,—---- 

There is evidence of a large 
basis of Tajik blood amdne the 
agricultural population of Shiva, 

Sogdiaua, and even Ferghana." 

Yule's Jlway prefaced to 2ud ed. of 
vv ood’s Oxus, p. xxiii • see Shaw's 
Visits to High Tartary, ’^c.,pp. 23-24 
lie .says that the laBt% relic of the 
Traua-Paiair Aryans haa been trans¬ 
planted ty the Atahk Gbazee ‘ after 
the manner of Eastern conquerora' 

Sart^, equivalent to Saudogara, means 
settled people, as dist inguiahed from 
:noraada, p. 26. Colonies of Tajiks 
are found in several cities'of Russia, 
us Kustin, Tobolsk, and Tomsk, and 
retain many Persian words in their 


language. Berghaus, Atlas chr 
Ethnographic, p. 9. 

The view in the text w.a3 first 
clearly set forth with' regard to 
Ladak, by Captain Henry Strachey, 
./. R. Geogr. S. xxiii. ^3; the ridges 
may be joined by spurs, and the 
passes into Tibet cross these, not 
the main mountain crest. Ifooker 
noticed the same feature in Sikkim ; 
the Himalaya there consists of 
meridional ridges, separated by 
waters flowing southward; “they 
are not a continuous snowy chain, 
but the snowed spurs oj far higher 
umnowed land beftind,^' J. R, Geogr. S 

XX. 02. 
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four Khahaps, or vomitories, from which flow four great rivfirs : 
from the Sfenge (or lion) Khabap, the Indus ; from the Langcheu 
(elephant,) the Satly ; from the Mapeha (peacock) the Karnali, 
or trans-Himalayan affluent of the Gogra, and from the Ta- 
chhog (the sacred horse of Buddha) the Yaro-tsampo, or Brahma¬ 
putra. No European eye has seen the head waters of the latter 
river, which flows from gigantic glaciers south of the Marya 
La Pass, 'fixed by Major Montgomerie's Pandit at 15,500* feet 
high.^* 

The Brahmaputra flows through the two central provinces of 
Tibet, and a part of Gnari or the weSt'orn province. Gna^’ 
Khorsura, on the west slope from the watershed of ^Maryam La 
containing the two sacred lakes and ttie head-waters of the Indus 
and the Satlaj, is an isolated dependency of little historical inteiest, 
and need not detain us ; still less Ladak, lying to the far west, 
and long under independent, now under foreign, rule. Bu^, the 
course of the Great Kiver requires a short notice. 

The great road frdm Gar or Gertope to Lhassa follows the 
river through eight degrees of longitude, in the course of‘which 
the height df the plain sinks from 15,500 to 11,300 feet.’' 
Further east no measurements have been made. Many writers 
talk as if the country divided by the Brahmaputra one 

uniform plateau of great height. This is by no means th^ case. 
It is covered with elevations and depressions, the latter forming 
numerous lakes prolitic of salt and borax, or with the best pastures 
on their banks. Hills are always in sight, generally in low ranges 
r parallel to the river, but often rising into snowy peaks. From 
the source of the Brahmaputra a long jange bearing nunicious 
glaciers stretches 150 miles to the east. North of the river theie 
is, generally speaking, an open country intersected by immense 
tributary rivers, and without cultivation of any kind, 6xcopt a 
coarse grass which nourishes herds of sheep, goats, and yaks. The 
Railing monastery (14,000 feet) under the 87th meridian, e., 
north of Colgong), is the point where trees begin to appear, and 


Strachey, it. p. 35 ; Cunning¬ 
ham, LadaJr^ 82; Montgomerie, 
iteport of a Route Survey from Nepal 
to Lho^a^ J. R. Geogr. S., xxjtviii, 146. 
The Milaaa or Gangdiwi mountain 
(22,0t)0 feet Mgh) is called by the 
Mongols Oneouta, which seems a 
corruption of Anavatapta, the Ravana* 
Brad lake, ‘ signifiaut qui n’est pas 
iclatri ou (fchaufi (par les rayons 
du soleil)’,* Burnouf in Humboldt's 
Asie Gentrale, ii. 419. 

^ Most of this general sketch is 
taken from the observations of Major 


Montgomerie’s pandit. lie used tho 
prayer-wheel and rosary to take 
bearings and count his paces ; and 
as the prjy^er-wheels are free of 
custom-house examination, several 
have been made fitted for .compasses, 
&c. Shigartze is 11,800 feqt above 
the^sea, Lhassa 11,700 ; the Yamdok 
cho is 13,600. The road is fol* the 
most part a natural one witli easy 
gradients; piles of stone mark it 
out on the open stretches. Turner 
saw the river from Shigartze only, p, 
297. 
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cultivation is henceforward pretty frequent: about Teshu-Lumbo 
there are fine crops. The monastery with its crowd of temples tvith 
gilded spires, overlooked by the fort of Shigartze, is surrounded by 
hills, but not snowy ones. The river here flows in a wide expanse 
of bed, studded with islands; but eastward it again forms a 
compact stream, crossed in* several places by iron suspension- 
bridges. Oyantze»^city is on the road, but south of the river. It 
is a great trading mart, famous especially for the sale of ponies, 
and the raanjifacture of woollen cloths. Further east lies the ring- 
shaped Yamdok-cho, or Palte lake, long a puzzle to geographers, 
some of whom simpl^ ’disbelieved in it, while others explained it, 
strangely enough, as a water-ring in the river.“ In fact it does 
not communicate with the river, which is separated from it by the 
lofty range of Khamba-la, dividing the provinces of XJ and Tsang. 
It does not seem wonderful that a lake should enclose au island, 
eve* tliough the island be a large one; but what is really remark¬ 
able is that the island consists of rounded hills, 3,000 feet high, 
and grassy to the summit, i. e., to between *17,000 and 18,000 feet 
above the sea. These hills alford excellent grazing ground, but 
are more celebrated as the seat of a number of monasteries, all 
acknowledging the rule of a mighty Mother, re-boru in a series of 
*«:icar: j’^ions, whom the Buddhists hold to be a female Bodhisattva, 
while the Nepalese venerate her as the very Bhavant in human 
form. She never visits Lhassa but in pomp and procession, carried 
on a litter berkcath the foyal umbrella, and supported by a senior 
Lama. Thuribles .swing and smoke before her, and tlie priesthood 
follow in order on foot. On her arrival, the population, lay and • 
cleiical, hasten to prostrate their foreheads in the dust befoic 
her feet. * * 

Lhas^^^ is surrounded, like Toshii-lumbo, with hills, none 

“ Dutzlufi' in J. R. Geogr. S , magnifique entourage de verdure' 
XX. 198 , from Cliiuese souices, appar- 'I'bere are no ramparts. The houses 
enlly. “The stream la cOtnpressed are whited 8 epulcnrcs,fullofallrot- 
between two high mountains on the tenness within; true image, says the 
not til and south and is thus oompelled missionary, of all false religions which 
to wind its way in a circle, having cover their essential mendacity with 
its otitlet to the west,”—a singularly outward seeming truttt In one quar- 
meaningless descripti^. For L. ter, the houses are entirely built with 
Palte,* 8 ee Georgi, 4&j, Montgomerie, cows’ and sheeps’ horns ! The Pandit 
u.e, 166 ;‘K5ppen, 364, says the lady tells a singular story of the new ye:ir’.s 
is call^;d' rDor Je Phagmo, the festivities in Lhassa: a priest, who 
Diamond* 80 w ; the rebirths are idputi- must be of the Debaiig monastery, 
fied by a mole on the nape of the neck buys at auction the right of presiding 
in the shape of a swine’s snout. for 23 days in the Raja’s Court; he 

” Lhassa, see Hue. ii. 244, sqg. is a sort of Lord of misrule; he taxes 
’Montgomerie, 167 ; it is L‘ba-Ssa, me every house and punishes the slightest 
place of the Gods (Lha). Hue transgression by heavy fines, so that, 
,S 2 )euks of ^w'bro Sifculaifes, and un though most of the artisau^ arc drivcu 
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of them snowy; the plnin around the city is described by *all 
trfivellors as rich in vegetation and fruit-trees, and 4ihe city is lialf- 
concealed by aged cedars and cypresses. The great white houses 
with their numerous towers, the temples with their gilded loofs, 
and the three-peaked hill of Potala, the Dalai Lama’s “ Vatican, 
make the first sight of Lhassa vSry striking.' Its river, the 
Khichu Tsanpo, is the last affluent of the Yaro Tsanpo that can 
be named with certainty ; for beyond the point of confluence, the 
course of the stream is lost to geography, but we may assume that 
while still in Tiloet, it descends to a much lower level, as wine and 
rice are spoken of as the products of the easternmost provinces. 

North of the Yaro Tsanpo, and away from its banks; there arc 
no towns or fields, a wild wide country, tenanted by nomads who 
live entirely on the produce of their herds, which they pasture 
round the lakes. Nearest to Lhassa is the Calmuck settlement of 
Dam, planted in the 17th century for the protection of the Dalai 
Lama; but still furthpr north and along the whole northern rim 
of the cultivated country, dwell the Horpas and Sokpas, wihl 
’Furkish robber-tribes, who two 'hundred years ago conquered 
Ladak, and extended their incursions to the Nepal frontier, 
and are still the terror of the peaceful Tibetans. 

South again of the great river, the plateau-laud is but-i^.rsely 
cultivated, and all the routes, from Tengri Maidan, from Kherong, 
from Phari, describe the same style of country, brown uplands 
with bare re^l rocks without visible vegetation, produfing a striking 

, out of ihc city for the time, he makes Jerusalem, in the western ocean, a 
ten times the purchase money. After mountain with a heavenly palace on 
this a man is chosen a^ scapegoat, and, it.s summit, where the Boddhisattvas 
ihrom dice with the Jalno, the priest rested in their journeys from heaven 
wJio has purchased the judgeship, and to earth : a third or fourth Potala ib 
if the latter loses it is said to foretell situated in the China sea ucarNingpo. 
great evil; if the Jalno wins, it is Koppen, 341. 

believed that his adversary is allowed The province of Kongpo-'pro- 

by the Oods to bear the pins of the duced ricp; and Georgi says Takpo 
whole people; and he is diiven with produced winesedayreaf#. In Bhutan 
hootinog outside the gates. The pic- is the Lhokba country, where the 
turn reminds one by its ghastliness parents make incisions into the lips 
of the scene in the Ancient Mariner ; of their childi*cn, and colour the inci- 

‘“The game is done, I’ve won, sions red, yellow, blue, &c. Georgi, 
Fvewon’! 423. «' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice.” See Cunningham’s Ladak^ 326-30. 

Potala; Hue’s Buddha La or He says the Sokpas visited Lha.ssa. 

“ mountain of Buddha,” though La is Hamilton, D^eription of Ilmdostan 
a pa.ss, not a mountain. Osoma (TtAefan ii. 537, speaks of them as sarjring 
(irammotr^ 198) identifies it correctly Khirong in Nopal. It fs generally 
witli the Potala of Sindh, near the considered that the Soks are Mongols 
present Tatta, from which the Sdkya and the Ilors are Turks No part 
family were siqiposed to have sprung, of Tibet is quite free’‘from brigandage, 
The Budflliists bolJeved in a true and the Pandit was attacked on the 
urchetypal Potala. a ‘lorl of heavenly borders of the Yaoidok cho lake. 
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contrast to the exuberance of the southern slppes of the 
Himlayas," yet abounding, like the desolate Karov<s of South 
Africa, in animal life ; deer and antelopes, the khiang or wild ass, 
rats and marmots, and innumerable migrating water-birds which 
cross the Himalayas northward with the approach of spring.** 

I have spoken of the Yaro Tsanpo as the Brahmaputra, and 
here we abut one of the most interesting questions of modern 
geography, now fairly set at rest, though no one has traced the 
southward course of the river into the Dilfong of Assam. All 
the Tibetans identify, the Yaro with the Brahmaputra; so did 
Turner and Rennell, and the English school; while H'Anville 
and Klaproth, following the Chinese geographers, maintained that 
it was the Irawaddy. The tide turned against the Irawaddy 
when Wilcox met with its upper stream, not far east of the head 
waters of the Namlang, which flows into the upper Brahmaputra, 
for tt appeared so small a river, and so shut in by a towering wall 
of mountains to the north that it seemed incredible that it could 
either flow out of Tibet or ^drain a large extent of country. 
Colonel Yule in 1857, was inclined to accept this view, though his 
estimate of the necessary drainage area for the lower Irawaddy 
caused him some hesitation. Dr. Anderson, our latest authority, 
'.seems'to have satisfactorily disposed of Wilcox’s facts and his theory, 
by showing that the stream seen by Wilcox was but an insignificant 
western branch of the Irawaddy, that the eastern river is a far more 


See Turner^207. “ The periodical 
rjiina give birth* to a little herbage, 
whose growth stops itniuediately as 
they (‘case ; from the exU’eofe dryness 
of the air, the grass then begins to 
wither”; 210, “ not a vestige of vege¬ 
tation u]|^n it except a few thistles, 
u little moss, and some scanty blades 
uf vBthered grass”; 213, “brown 
heath and russet coloured rqpks.” So 
Hooker; “the loftiest, coldest, win¬ 
diest, and most barren country in the 
world ... the colourings are those of 
the fiery desert or volcanic island, 
while the climate is that of the poles” 
i/an Journals, 2!mi ed. ii. 138,); 
and on p, 133 “mountains of a yel¬ 
lowish red* colour, rising and falling in 
long undulation like dunes, and ner- 
frctly bare of perpetual snow or 
glaciers." 

** Turner, p. 217. “The variety 
'• and quantity of wild-fowl, game, and 
beasts of prey, flocks, droves and herds 
in Tibet, arc astonishing.” p. 212, 

• “ piodigious numbers of saurasses, the 


largest species of the crane kind, ai e 
seen here at certain seasons of the, 
year.” At Chomiamo Hooker says 
“there was much short grass about 
the lake, on which large antelopes and 
deer were feeding. There were also 
many slate-coloured hares with white 
rumps; with marmots and tailless rats. 
The abundance of animal life was 
wonderful;” ii, 164; and p. 179, “the 
wild ass grazing with its foal on the 
sloping downs, the hare bounding over 
the stony soil, the antelope scouring the 
sandy flats, and the fax stealing mong 
to his burrow . . . the shrill whistle 
of the marmot breaks the silence of 
the scene, . . the kite and the raven 
wheel through the air . . long black 
V-shaped trains of wild geese cleave 
the air, shooting over the glacier- 
crowned top of Kinchinjhow.”—The 
Kiang or wild horse of Tibet is, it is 
generally thought, a difiercDt species 
from the gor-lHiar of Kacbh. Georgi 
describes them as venusti ei vat ns 
coloribus picti. 
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considerable one, and that the amount of water carried down 
requires a drainage area much larger than any stream rising among 
the Khamti hills could supply. But it is worthy of notice that 
neitlier Dr. Anderson nor any one else has revived the theory that 
the Irawaddy is the great river of Tibet. That notion may be 
considered hnally shelved by the deductions made by. Major 
Montgomerie from the explorations of his nameless Pandit. The 
river is, he shows, very deep, and receives six large affluents, 
down to and includiilg the Lhassa river. It is nowhere fordable 
beyond 140 miles from its source, and is crossed invariably by 
ferry-boats, as the iron suspension bridges soon become useless ovei 
so vast a span. Turner testifies to its breadth at Teshn-lnupo, and 
Mentgomerie calculates that the discharge below the junction of 
the Lhassa river is 35,000 cubic feet per second in the dry .season. 
When the river re-appears after a course of 350 miles in 
the dark, the discharge (at the mouth of the Dihong) is 50,000 
cubic feet. It may bp assumed then, with the utmost confidence 
that the Yaro Tsanpo is the Brahmaputra, or rather the Dibong, 
for the name. Brahmaputra is given by the Hindus to the 
very minor stream which flows west through Sadiya from the 
Brahmakund hills. 

But in that case where is Anderson's Irawaddy, for winch he 
also requires,a large area? Turning to the map, we find that the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier consists of a number of parallel streams 
running soujhward, and divided by mountain ranges, which, so 
far as we know from description, are extremely steep and rugged, 
^nd generally snowy. Between Tatsianlu and the frontier of Tibet 
proper, we get first the Yarlung, an affluent of the Yang-tso- 
Kiang, and memorable as the river on whose bauks, according to 
Tibetan tradition, their monarchy first rose, then on the ^ west of 
Batbang, the Kin-cha-Kiang, or main stream of the Yang-tfse- 
Kiang itself; after this the Lan-tsang-Kiang, the river of At^pzn, 
which Cooper followed downward for some distance \ after that, 
with but a narrow interval, the Lautse-Kiang. All these four rivers 
rise on the upland plateau north of Lhassa, and they all flow a 
little east of^ south. I have omitted intermediate streams, of 
which there^are several, and which have been traced by the French 
missionaries to their confluence with one or*’other of the great 
rivers. Now’ about the first two, the Yar-Iung, and the Kiu-cha 
there can exist no doubt; every portion of their course is l^novvn. 
The other two, the Lau-tsang, and the^Lau-tze have been variously 
ascribed to the Mekong, the Menam, the Salween, and the 
Irawaddy. The Menam is out of the question ; the identity of 
the Lan-tsang and the Me-kong may be considered established by 
the researches of the Frencfi missionaries on the one side, and of 
the expedition under M. Garnier on the other. The (lucstiou re- 
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iWhins whether the Lau-tze is the SalVeen or the Irawaddy. Now 
the Jesuits’ map of Yunan, the result, as Dr. Anderson says, of a 
careful survey, fixes the source of the Salween at only about 
27" 10' north, whereas the Lau-tze must rise not lower than 33" 
or 34" (Desgodins followed it to 32"); and space is wanted for the 
Irawaddy. On the whole, therefore, it appears more reasonable 
to conclude that the Lau-tze is the upper Irawaddy; though as 
the modern missionaries have no doubt of its being the Salween, 
and as the Jesuits* map, which gives far too small a northward 
extension to* the Cambodia or Me-kong river, may be equally wrong 
about the Salween, it ns not safe to consider the point as settled.** 

The geqpral character of Eastern, unlike Centra! Tibet, is that 
of rapid rivers running in deep gorges, thickly wooded with pines. 
Bathang is on a little plain of wonderful fertility, and famous 
for its vegetables, peaches, and melons. Between the gorges we 
ha^e sometimes inhospitable plateaus like that of Lithang; 
sometimes steep and difficult mountain ranges, such as those 
described so vividly by Hue.** • 

The ancient history of Tibet,** according to Tibetan annals, 

” The materials of the above two dont lea flanca eacarpis se dressant 
paragraphs are to be found in the perpmdiculairement stir ses hordes, Iw 
' report flf Major Montgomerie already faiaaient «n lit Uroit, mais d’une 
rited; the works of Messrs. Cooper grande profondeur ii. 492. Cooper’s 
and Desgodins; Col. Yule’s geogra- description of the flora suggests a 
pineal chapter in his Mission to the much lower level than that of Central 
Court of Ava, asid his appendix. On the Tibet; “ our path was bordered with 
Sources of the Igawaddg,, pp. 356-60 •, wild gooseberry bufhes, and wild 
Anderson’s Report on the Expedition roses in full flower. Camellias, tooj 
to Yunan, pp. 178-193 ^ and in displayed their beautiful red, white, 
Journal R. Geogr. S. XL. 286-303., and variegated blossoms in abundance, 
** See especially Cooper; “ the and the flowers were pleasingly eon- 

terrible and gloomy gorge of Ta-tsian- trasted with the glossy foliage ofmagni- 
locr,” ;p. 202; “a heavy fall of snow ficlenthollies 222; “fieldsgreen with 

rendered the road over the Tungolo spring crops of bearded wneat and 
nioufltaina impassable,” p. 224; “ huge white peas, and invariably planted 
masses of quartz and granite lay round with fine walnut-trees; ” 226. 
scattered over the sterile surface, and The authorities for Tibetan 

blocks of grey granite, piled one on history are the chronological canon 
the top of the other, rose into gigantic in Georgi’s Alphabeiutn Tibetanum, 
pyramids crowned with snow, ” p 236. the brief but sug^stive notices in 
The Tsamba and Taso ranges extend the appendix to CsSma's Tibetan 
in parallel chains for alVOub lJU miles; Grammar, nud iwo Mongolian works; 
and,cros6ing them the wind actually cut Si-anan^ Ssetzen’s liistorg of the 
Mr, Cooper’s face open, p. 240. “ A eastgrti Mongols and their Ruling Fa- 
gigantid. range of snowy mountains milft translated by Schmidt (Peters- 
running almost due north and south burg, 1829), and the Bbdhimflr translat- 
... forming the right bank of the Lan- ed in the notes to the same book. 1 have 
tshn.” 286. Lan-tsan “adeep muddy freely used the work ofKoppen, who 
and impetuous stream, 150*yards wide." appears to have mastered all the extant 
297. Hue says the Kin-cha-Xiang literature on the subject; for later 
“ etait enemssi mtr$ deux montagnes times some sketches in Hue are useful 
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begins wifh a scene in lieaveii which reminds us of Milton. Tlie 
thi ee Bodhisattvas or saints, who assume so important a place in 
tlie Tibetan hierarchy, Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and VajrapS-ni, 
meet in council to consider how the land of snow shall be furnish¬ 
ed with inhabitants. Manjusri, the personified wisdom or \ 070 -., 
unfolds his plan, that one of tlie sacred triad must transform himself 
into a monkey, take to wife Khadioma (apparently a female daemon 
of the air) and produce offspring. Avalokitesvara, the Lord of 
Compassion, undertakes the duty, becomes a monkey, Prasrinpo, 
and produces from Prasrinmo, his female companion, tlireo hoys 
and three girls, from whom the whole population of Til)et 13 
descended.^ This grotesque story, when stripped t»f its Indo- 
Buddhist additions of monkeys and saints, merely proves that 
the Tibetans derived their own origin from the Spirit of the Fell 
and the Spirit of the Storm, and gives us some insight into tbeir 
original cult—a worship of the powerful and gigantic element,^ of 
the nature which surrounded them. 

There has been much' speculation about the Bon or Pon religion 
which is said to have oiiginally prewiiled in Tibet, and still lingers 
in some of the secluded valleys of the East with a priesthood, books, 
and monasteries of its own.®’ The Chinese identify it with their 
Taosse sect. Very little is really known about the Bons, except that^ 
they use in tbeir ritual a cross with crooked arms—the Hindu 
svastika ,—and believe in two original principles—male and female; 
perhaps a reflex of the Sankhya system, if there be any founda¬ 
tion for the story that the Bons had for their first king an Indian 
refugee prince of the family of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali—that 
strange aristocracy pf which we read so mnph in the history of In¬ 
dian Buddhism. The legend runs that the infant was exposed by bis 
parents in consequence of untoward predictions, and was found by 
an old peasant who brought him up, and when he came of d.ge told 

“ See Georgi, p. 25. The apish Marco Polo, i. 287-9('. It is ib^Ught 
ancestry must have been a skit on by him tfic be a remnant of the old 
the part of the Aryan Hindus; bat pre-Baddhistic worship of the powers 
a quot ctioii io Humboldt (Asie Oen- of nature, though much modified by 
trale ii. 63) gives the same origin to BuddbisnL and ^parently also by Tan- 
a blonde race tf Central Asia, the trism. The missionaries lay strebs 
U-sun “ qui ont les ypue blms, la on the number of female divinities; 
harbe rousse, et qui reSsenMent though they idmit that the original 
d dea singes." , ‘ conception of God was a worriiy one. 

For • the Bon rdigion^see Pictures seen by Father Durand 
Cunningham's' tadah, 8<l7-9, Scllag- repr^ent a monstrous dwarf enVironed 
entweit, 74-5; Desgodlbs, 240-3 by flames, and diadepamed with slcdlb, 
(the Freheh Missbnaries, from whose treadiiig on the head of Sdkga Muni. 
letters ani other accounts this work Cunningham’s speeulations lead to 
is made up, saw much of the Peun-bo, a Bon-po origin from India, but they 
some ofi whose Lamas seemed iucHned bring us dangerously near to Zadkiel 
to Chrntiauity) and especially Yule, and the late Captain Morrison, K.N. 
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film fche story of his birth. The prince straightway set oat in search 
of adventures befitting his noble origin, and grossed the Himalayas, 
when the wild tribes in the Yarlung valley, ^ seeing bis godlike 
l>earing and that the beasts of<< the i^eld and the birds of the air 
did fe^ty to hirn,^ recognised him as e god-descended ruler, and 
l>ore him on their sboulders td the snowy peak, of Sambhu, where 
he was consecrated as king under the nadse of Nya Khri Taanpo, 
“ the enthroned npgn the shoniders." Soon he conquered the four 
proviaces .and became lord ,of all Tibet. Here, again, we have to 
strike ofi much 4b^t is unhistorical. That an lodian prince 
founded a kingdoni on the banks of one of the tributaries of the 
Yan*tse>Kiang is possible*; that the Tibetans of one of the genial 
eastern valleys adopted a settled mode of life» and chose a ruler 
before their congeners on the plateau, is probable enough ; but the, 
legend of the exposed chila is a part of the common stock of 
nations, and the connection with a particular family, relations of 
tha SAkyas, is a device found in the history of every Buddhist 
dynasty to bring it within “founder’s kin.’* Anyhow we may fairly 
recognize in the Bonpa th*e influence of Indian, and probably 
of ex tra<^Buddhist ideas. 

The first recognition of Buddhism appears in a legend, cons¬ 
tructed according to a well-known pattern, which narrates how, in 
the time of a later king, the 22nd from the founder of the kingdom, 
four strange objects fell from heaven upon his palace roof; the 
figure of two hands in the attitude of prayer, acAai^a, the Chin- 
tarnani stone engraved with the mystic formula, om vmni •padme 
hmn, and a book of Buddhist teaching. These objects wore 
thought little of and pat by, when misfortunes of all kinds fell on 
the king and people ; the fields bare no crops, a murrain seized 
the cq{;tle, children were born blind, and men died of hunger. Then 
. cUme five strangers of noble aspect, reminded the king of the • 
precious treasures he had stow'ed away as lumber, and vanished. 
He brought out the objects with pomp and procession, and rendered 
them due honour, when prosperity again smiled upon the 
kingdom, and all went well. Similar anticipations occur in Chinese 
history ; and it is incredible that if Buddhism at this time (the 
fifth descendant' of this king—Srongtsan Ganpfl^—was born in 
617 A.D. which brings the appeamuce of the illustrious objects not 
far from the d^ of Fa*hian; prevailed in Kashmir, -Samarkand, 

So VVcrdHworflie Som fii the ^ And both the undying fish that 
Fm^t of Bnmgkm. Oaatlo, uesnribing swim 

a youth of Itigh descent, living in Through BoWseale-tarn did 
ignorance of bis lot : wait on bitn." 

To his side the fallow deer Morris, in ‘ The Ifan Bom to be 

Came and rested without fear; Kinsi' tells a story sibular in some 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, particulars to that in the text. 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 
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Ciiina, and Jndia, some glimpse of it should not have penetrated 

to Tibet. Of such d glimpse we have here the stOi'y, and its 

distoi tions Are strictly according to riile. 

IStongtsan Ganpo, 4 olearly historical personage, wa.s at once 
a conqueror, a religious reformer, and a pioneer of civilization. He 
removed the seat' of hiS kingdom from the Varlung river to Lhassa, 
where be built a palace^ called Potala, firom the famous city of 
Sindh, the metropolis of the S&kya race, ancestors both of himself 
and of the great teacher. He subdued the barbariaua who dwelt 
between Tibet and the Chinese frontier, and hj^f^ted the kingdom 
' of the Thang by raids into the^befartof Otina itself ‘ a treaty was 
concluded, and he mamed a Chinese princess, and sent^be sons of 
his nobility into China for their education. But it was from India, 
nor China, that he sought for religions instruction. His prime 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, was sent there 
on a mission, and returning with much lore and many books, frafticd 
the Tibetan alphabet on,,the model of the divine alphabet of India, 
and immediately applied it to tl^^e translation of Buddhistic 
manuals. His .two wives, the Chinese princess of whom I have 
spoken and a daughter of the Baja of Hepal, wer^ devoted to the 
Buddhist faith'^ and each brought with her her special teraphim 
in the form of a favouiite image of the Buddha. To receive * 
these images and in honour of the queens, the Labrang and 
Kamoche monasteries at Lhassa were founded. Long did the 
powets of evil strive agaiust the sacred work; each night they 
raised the waters of the neighbouring lake in* storm, and 
Mestioyed the masonry of the previous day, hut the com¬ 
passionate saint (Avalokitesvara) and th£ protecting images at 
length put forth their might, and the dangerous waters were 
can led SLwhy northward by a subterianeati .passage tofqymtlie 
Kuko N0r.‘° More than even this did the great king adiieve ] 
he introduced law and order,'punished the wicked,*^ and put down 

■ I ■ ■ III I W I .■■■..■ ■ .1—y .1 .p..^ I . 

» The Nepul^se princess, tbe cultivated in Tibet, as the people 
BodhiinOr, objected to gi> ter Tibet, cHect to a process which takes away 
** Great king, my father, the snowtond life. ^ See Bitter, Mdkuntk, dsten, 
is a land of terror «nd a|itonisbipeut, oqi. lit. 

a country clothed with darkness. ^ See ttfC weiid and graphic story 
The men are of degraded rooei hi Hue. ii, lS0i194. 

poverty, and wantrb^n tii^e. The puhidiments^ Introduced by 
]f go I must, ietme take^he iineg|toof hhit) were on the retaliatory principle; 
Buddha, food and ciotbipg." xhe^ murderers were punished with''death, 
king replied that libet wto the cool tbipves had their bands cut ofi^ hars 
elevated land of the gods (tengri); “if tbebr tongue, &c., KOppen, 65. Bud- 
Buddba Bodlusattva and his holy dhism baa never ihitigated the crimi- 
law are w^ting there, yet law and nal law, and even in (be history of 
order prevail under a mighty king,*' Asoka wU read of caldrons of boiling 
The Chinese Princess introduced oil, ko. 
tbo Bilk-wori 9 , which is not now 
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thife proud, made road% bridges, caoali^ and fields ; brought the grape 
and t^e silkworm ; in short wba^yer I’iljot is and |^*** ascribed to 
him by the traditions of a.gvatf^fpt people. Watiifelty he 
worshipped as an incajrnatipn of, the AvaloaH^ara, 

and his minister as tn© embodied i^anjusid, the Lord of wisdom^; 
while his two wjves were xegardedasa d<|nble moarnation of Siva’s 
consort, in her jbepevolent b.hef teroeiow aspect. 

It is needless to say that this king, tbongh no doubt the main 
features of Jus story ore historical* assumes the |)lace of a represent- 
tative man,[and,embraces in his singb person the history of an 
epoch. Neither cuithrO nor religion can have bloomed into full, 
flower at once, and piobal^ we in the history of Srong Tsan 
Qainpo’s religions as well as his social reforms tWresults of long 
familiarity on the part of the Tibetans with bpth Indian and Chinese 
culture. In one respect, the introduction of Buddhism info Tibet 
differed from its introduction into other countries, which received 
it earlier. Buddhism, like other religions, grew and developed 
itself; unlike oUier^ it grew entirely by *additionj not by trans¬ 
formation. The simple rules of discipline which sumced for 
begging monks, the simple rules of conduct which ^fiiced for their 
lay disciples, were never abrogated, and are ps much in force to-day 
as ever they were. But over and above them a formidable body of 
doctrine was superadded ; and the accretions of dogma betray the 
same law. The first school of dogmatists laid down curt and 
conceivable propositions, like those in the creeds,>»^that the Buddha 
pre-existed jn heaven, that he was incarnate to save Imankind, that 
he entered into Nirvflna. Nobody doubted these positionsi^ 
disputes there were in abundance as to the meaning of terms, such 
as whether Nirvana was absolute or only relative, but the terms 
thems^ves were accepted by all. Gradually the sphere of dogma 
enlarged till it embraced things past conceptjiop—long breams of • 
forpier Buddhas; BodhUattvas or Buddhas de^gnate, who even 
now concern themselves with the care of mankind ; heavenly 
Buddhas or Buddbas'of the world of contemplation, of whom the 
eaitbly Budiihas are the pattern and reflex; Bodhisattvas of 
contemplation regarded as tpe spiritual sous of the Buddhas, and 
so forth. Yet another, and a final development tohk place, which 
we, cannot but regard Ss a backward Ste)p, as an adaptation of 
iBuddbUm to the opame Potions of the primitive 4^iatic peoples 
of nODAAryan blood,' who wherever we can traco their views seem to 

- ti _r.,i? . .„/_ 

^ hj llbet appear gnmjjses of a (srai»To<f^ri>^), These tlnee met in 
Mcond Buddhist Trinit;, consisting of council to create Ithe Tibetan nation. 
Monjuart, or trantrcendbntal wisdom The oHginsf Well-knoifn Trinity is 
(XdyOt), Avalokiteavara* the Lord of Buddha, I>htt-ins, Sauga ; the teacher, 
of compassion (irapaKX^rovi and Vaj- ike law, ahd tUs Church, 
radhara, the Lord ol the ThunderbuU, • 
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have indulged themselves ia the belief of frightful and malignant 
deities, personifications of the terrible in natfire, the wbiilwiud 
and the rushing tempest, and <^e devouring fiame. These 
personifications, occurring in all the Turanian religions, seem to 
have gathered a definite form in some region^ of Indira subjected 
more or less to Aryan influences, and to have received Aryan 
designations, such as Eudra, Siva, Kali and Bhavfini. They were 
propitiated with blObdy offerings and with magical imd unmeaning 
formulas, and the whole sjtstem, magic and till, all but the btoedy 
sacrifices, was'ado|>t)ed by Buddhism, When came to deal witn 
uneducated multitudes, whom philosophical abstractions and 
subtle metaphysical * speculations could not' satisfy^ and who 
craved for a more sensational and blood-curdling creed. < 

Buddhism ‘ was from the very first a mimionary religion, and 
the miBsionaries of course (mrried with them the system as it liad 
been developed in India up to the time of their departure. ‘>'To 
all the northern oountrips, Northern India, especially Magadha, 
was the metropolis of the creed, and the regions who adopted 
Buddhism, coutinually sending to Magadha for fresh teachers and 
flesh lore, kept pace with the metropolis in the acquisition of 
new truth. Ceylon became a second focus of teachiug to the 
eastern conntries, and here the development seems to have earlier * 
reached its climax ; the Singhalese, the Burmese, the Siamese 
never got beyond the class of doctrines which characterized the 
“ lesser vebjcle,"* and the scholastic* transcendentalism of the 
greater vehicle '* as well as the wild supernaturalism aud magic 
bf the Saivite Tantras, remained alike unknown to them, Tibet, 
the youngest convert, alone received the whole body of Buddhistic 
doctrine, sO to speak, at one blow. The rules of discipline aud 
morals, tl\^ simple history of S&kyamuui Buddha, came Tibet 
together with all the vast sup^trUcture of creeds, abstractions, and 
Tantric rites, including the Prajni P&ramitS. or doctrine of «the 
essential 'nothingness of aM things, on w^ich, as it never greatly 
influenced popular belief, hot iff the above sketch taken 
special notice. Tibetan BtUddhlsm began, in fact, %bere other 
nations left off, and carried dogma a atep^or j^o mtlier. Out 
of so vast a body of truths * particular mtions naturally laid 
stress on jMp||lar bMntl^dd deve{b|k^ them their Own way. 
The woral^^r^the 0 ^ selected Ones— 

was dp^ese p<4ffp;<yanjusrfaud Avalokite|Varf, already 
deitidl^W the (%liieee,^ became 'hi Tibet pond)^ and, ^ * 
to sfPS, national Gods*; the Tantric system was loo much akin , 

to the feelings of the descendants of the Spirit of the Storm, 
the inhabiti^ts of vast plateaux haunted by spoctre'like dust- 
whirl winds and ‘ airy tongues that syllable nqen's names,' the 
clients of uncultured priests whose Stock.’'iu-trade consisted of 
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exoroums and wanderi^workiag odt to be onpe adopted 

into tlic popular failh, »nd'cuddbiafe Tibet“pre- 
Buddhist Tibet *had|o beeb, the spfH^l ^ome of 

magic aod iwobdeW iTHfe liiiiibba ^formiita of'^tix fl^ia1>les, 
om momi podbne bail' toi -llie jewel in^ the tetuaJ ”• 

an int^oeation to Whieb, aa we 

have setm, aceompaiidld,^ iti' popuhbf belief at ,dea$t, the very 
first acquaintance of 4beTihetaii$ with'Buddbiet symbolUtn, is 
eveiywhereif^n|taved‘ upon <»etoDe, doating the wind oa 
streamers bf clotli,^ revolving in pfBy^<>>wheelav or uttered count¬ 
less times by countless mUtubUrs,of the religtoud^'^the diatioguisb- 
iug sign and badge of tfaa l^be^ form of faith.** But the 
most important addition made by Tibet to the body of Buddhist 
doctrine—the featuiw which hae given tfae^country its historical 
importance,—is the belief in successive iocamatioue of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, successive transmigrations from oUe burned frame to 
another. Of course the^transmigiatioo of souls^ an Indian doctrine 
based upon ethical grounds, greatly influenced Indian Buddhism 
from the first, and the great mass of Buddhist l^end in all " 
countries is based upon it. In its geneml form it is always a 
rise or fall in consequence of works done in a former state. The 
good man is born again as a prince, a Brahman, a deity; the 
had matr as a Sudra, a beggar, an evil spirit, a beast, or a reptile. 
But in Tibet alone, and the countries which received their religion 
from Tibet, we find the equable and continuous serie| of burnau 
incarnations assumed by those saints who b^ve devoted them¬ 
selves to the care of mankind in this* world. It required centuries * 
to develops this belief in 4ts existing form. The king, Sron-tsan 
Ganipo, was taken as we have* seen to be an incarnation of 
A valuki^esvara, but be bad no immediate follower in that fufifitioh ; 
and it is not till much later that we meet ‘the first If^roken 

-—< - ' —.. ... . . . 

** The Tib«^ schofisftf MVel in yom. ^fippea5d*61, The Tibetans, 
glorificatjons and laultitadidotiB in- say% KOpj^n, am mAi* fdtgiSs, s$hr 
terpretationa of tUa rortfmjis. T^e api vitM ah^glUathig^ 

syllables are the n^t nf hearts, tfw Sehtm^ 

root of ail knowledge, the ladder toie* fnioke vid, Mr totsagUdt viet 
birth in higher formS Of being; the (P- 317’} a state of things 

eonqusrotew the five tW Ibme <^«hich he clearly d<;>m wt approve 
that bnra? 8in,,,tho Ihst ** Truly .monst^us is ms number 

breaks up loment, and so on., (}% of peiaMHi^ which on great fhstivaU 

-th^ gods, nia tne* Anwas,, aiT hdm and bfths flirough the wr like 

the rg9tf,‘padf the, anhnals^^inexW ffiei.l* imsuineplacei worship* 
epectra-world of jpretai, AdMv^thw to- per reporta.'W^ h^est lama bow 
habitants Offadl. Omn tbe blessing mSny'om n^i^m»4au hunCa he has 
'of self-renunciation, nnxofineroy,.nf of uttered^anfl tw lot^ number utteied 
chastiiy, &c. The advitbs gave a by'tiife^whole ^UgrCgation are counted 
coarse interpretation to the tormul^ to by the mllion. 
which mni was thehVtgam, podmithe 




series of incarnations. Of the iive kings who followed Sron-tsan 
Gaiapo, th^ monkish historians have given us no particulais. They 
founded no monasteries and inta'odm^ neither hooks, idols, nor 
missionariea They gave tlie moharoby Tibet its greatest 
extension, and Chinese annals tell that they coni^uered Kashgar 
and Khoten, and plundered Si-ogan-fu; but these things concern 
not priests. The true religious successor cf Sron-tsan .was his 
sixth follower on the throne, (A.D. 74Q-7B6) Thisrong-de-tsan, 
who at tha outset of his ‘ reign had to contend against the anti- 
Buddhist reaction; the nobles had set themselves against the 
new religion and the foreign priesthood, buried the sacred 
books, and the images of Sftkya ll|uni, and turned the temple 
of Labrang into a slaughter-house When the young king was 
strong enough to break the yoke* he set himself to redress 
the evils which irreligioo bad brought upon the land, and for 
this purpose he called from India the famous Bodhisattva, Santa 
fiaksbita, and from Udyina, (Dardistan and the country ^on the 
Swat river, west of the Indus) the mighty magician Padma 
Sambbava” who helped him to'overcome the fees, demoniac and 
human, under whom the country groaned. jNow came a further 
influx of books and pandits from India and China. The great 
Kwnjwr compilation in 108 volumes was edited ; the monastery of 
Samye, to this day one of the largest in ll^t, was founded; 
religious zeal and religious strife prevailed everywhere; and the 
monkish sects or orders which wear the red mitre Df\pstly date tlieir 
origin from^this period. 

All the history tends to show a loDg-<x>ntinned contest between 
the hierarchy and the temporal nobility ; the grandson of the 
pious king, the apostate Lang Dharma, was driven out by a popular 
headed by the Lamas, and bis brother and successor, the 
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Dbantta again on the tfaioDe* Afresh did persecution burst on the 
head of the saintssome were slain, some were forced to become 
hunters or fishers, others sought refuge in dijinnt jH-ovinces; 
books were burn% images drowned; and ^Buddhism well-nigh 
TOrished froth the landsnml an^ *lhang, Xi came vengeance; by 
Burg&'s,ii|«lliNition an ascetiic monk hastenedio Lbassa> murder-* 
ed the king ilith an'dnow^as he stood contemplating the toeaty with 
China engraved on n pytaihid in fronts ‘the Labre^g ttiODMtery, 
** As Ihagods conquer l!nc»i|suras, as Bod4Unnotii((ners mb Bvil One, 

- y i ii'il l " i . | i I... .!■ ■ ■■ .1 I ■ " •■liiTi-i ri • rr ■ r i - 

^ Sao^hhava is the ** XTrgyen where thi^ Ahhund of gwsteow resides.' 

or Goor ^Itiinb^hay^ of Mr4 Edgar, Padias l|anibbav^'s %Ure has in many 
(p. 39) Hik Sect ia called the Urgyen-pa, Sikkim mbuaatariea of th^ red sect, fta 
or Orchianista. The name evidently Mr. fi^gar inform* me, the precedence 
refers to that of Ins country tjdygua, over that of the founder of Buddhism* 
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so ftavo I conquered thee, O.wicked tfing” .Biifc the inspiration 
was not of much avail j iftoift tbap a century etapsqd ’bqfore -tho 
scattered hierarchy returned tid^X^hassa \ Xiwt, torn by bternal 
factions, lost both terriioiy^^fM^ Infinence, and became# ptey to 
robber^ribes; till at length the EestbnttiQn was welcomed by all 
classes alike as the only memda ol bringing <bach< peace and order. 
This Restoration, in the eUvonth eentnry* eraa coptiPenced as usual 
by th«* suittinoos of tpan^ts fiom. Hindustan, ol whom Misha was 
the chidT, and, was especially tin&rked by the foundation of monastic 
establishments, otre of which' eoulh of Teshu Jbumpo, is 

to this day the prineilSai nest in Ttbik of the red«‘initred adbi^ while 
from its foundation to the ri^ of the yellow sect under Tsongkapa, 
its abbot held the highest rank in the Buddhist Church. The 
red sect was especially given to ^ivism and magic, yet the leaders 
of this ,reform, Atisba and his pupil Broml^kshi or Bromton, 
the Wirst eminent native Tibetan doctor,** seem to have 
discouraged such distortiotie of the religious sentiment; ** the time 
was, perhaps, not ripe for a vehement pro^st against them, such 
as Tsongkapa’s; and the Ssakyn monastery^ the creature o£ Jhcoaa—' 
Bakshi, b^me a stronghold of the most ultra views and 
practices. 

'riiose* who expected peace and order to follow the re*establish- 
meat of the hierarchy without any central power proved mistaken. 
Instead of barons alone, bishops and barons contended amongst 
themselves and with each other; each seised what power he could, 
and in the struggle the hereditary Prio<^«Bishop* of $sakya 
( whose family only adopted celibacy after they bad begotten a , 
successor) took a step which ultimately led to the loss of the 
independence of the country ; he ftppiied to the Emperor of China 
for a patent instituting him Lord of Tibetr therein for th#Arst 
tirpe recognising the right of interference on the peffTm the 
Emp^or. About the end of the twelfth century, according to 
Georgi f who is the only authority for this part of Tibetan 

** Bromeston Is in Lhassa pro* All that can be said Is that Atisba and 
nounoed Demtont I have-not en. Bromston,vere more spiritual than 
deavnured m the text to represent their {wedecessurs diul 1^ inclined 
faithfullj^ the uncoath foi^is ofTibetan W niffgte; and that the latter tbanded 
orthographyand my Bnoiliiig {| fo all the Kahdiimpia sect, fosu the bosi^m of 
cams a cmopimnise. 'Thetbrn Bdtshi whiekrose Tsoogk^a, the reformer of 
is a Mongol eorruptioft of Bhibho^a afteivages. 

mendicant monk; s^ , Wep often » Beorgi,». 818. ^ut be said pre« 
chosen ae advisere by the MCft^dklhge, vioUsly twiW”Sh.l>. tdlT (a totallr im- 
who bfoimht the CoiVspteH Word* possible ohebflolq|^) chat one of the Ti. 
.back into India with tbetn as tbeltame hetan ftewhS hlw betaken tfaemselves 
of a functionary of stale. Mr. Edgsr id tbe Btuperar, Wbo sent an army nnd 
is perhnps wrong hi supposing the reduced Tibet ’^The (Ihinese annals 
Gelukpa or yellow-mitred schism to would certainly hare confirmed this 
have been introduced so early as tide, had it been true. 
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history, the Abbot erf Brigung, a colony from Ssakya, mad^ war 
upon his metropolirtan, and being successful reduced all Ti()et 
under'his own power; the rival edmesiastics referred the question 
of rights to China, which decided that the Ssakya Lama should 
retain his own inonastery and its immediate neighbourhood, and 
have the title and' honours of supreme power in Tibet. The rest 
of Tibet was. divided into three parts, of which the JBrigung Lama 
received one, and two secular chiefs the others, dt may be, 
however, that this story is merdy a reflection of the relations of 
Kublai Khan with Tibet a century later. ^ 

Tibedm doctors thronged the court of the Mongol princes, 
together with Nestorian missiemariesn Mahomedan mullahs, and the 
priests of many other sects, but Jingbis Khan never saw the neces¬ 
sity of adopting any of the recognized religions which contended 
for his favour, and his relations with ^bet were confined to 
the encouragement for political purposes of the Ssakya Prince- 
Bishops. The aged Ssakya Pandita visited the court of bis son, 
Negedei, to cure Oodan, the son of the latter, who was afilicted with 
«6.^Pv"ous sickness ascribed to demoniacal possession. He cured and 
converted the prince, remained among the Mongols till his death, 
gave tbeip an alphabet and laid the foundation of their conversion 
to Buddhism. His nephew, Matidhv&ja, or Phagspa, a prodigy 
youthful learning, became a favourite of Kublai Khan, and after 
he bad succeeded his uncle as abbot of the Ssakya convent, was 
formally recognized by Kublai, as roiritual head <rf tTie Budjihist 
Church, and t^poral vicegerent of Ti^t ^ The Khan appointed 
a council of laymen as well as three provincial Governors to assist 
him in his rule, a constitution which on Qts political side curiously 
resembles the existing oigaolzathon of British rule in India. This, 
of<e«gi^, implies a recognitiem by the Tibetans of the Mongol 
Kban^ their overlord; how it came about we know not ;• bwt 
it seems to have been on the principle of mutual concession. 
Kublai det0rmined to recognize the spiritual rule of the Ssakya 
Lamas; they on their part offered him in return, the good will 
of their poli^l position in Tibet^ which made him virtually 
master of the'kingdom. * ^ 

We see Tibetan his^iy.only in ; we left the Ssakya 

Lama virtmdlynpope hetn in Tbet and#Mongo1ia, and,Tibet 
under Moij|[m rule; wlmn the curtain ligain rises, M the end of 
the fourteenth centuiy, vNhflnd the Mongol power vanished, and the 
princes of the Miiig'*d 3 rih&ty in Cbiha protecting TiBet,^ and 
conferring titles and honour on the clergy with the Mongols, 
the popcorn has disappeared, and the Ssakya abbots have no 
lof^er any sovereign raiik. 

Kdppen remarks that Phagspa was pronounced by the Tibetans very 

mucD as Papa. 
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At this time appeared a veiy eminent manii’who was destined 
to become the Befortner of the Buddhistic Chuseb', In which 
he receives a veneration sesond only to that bestowed upon the 
Founds. Tsongfkajai^ waf bovn in ^1855, Or thereah^ts in 
Atndoa*^ a remote part of‘Tibet‘n«ur ^he lake Khokho-Nor, 
wliich is now mc(hpOrtted'witACldna. #4raocdous talee are told 
of his childhood anctini^ncy; he e»nm$&totl#-i»oi^d with a long 
white be^rd; he coitid preach as soon as he wtM born. At three 
years Old he renounced the worM, his hair ivSs 6ut off, and there 
grew from it as it lar upon the ground that wondrous tree which 
Hue saw in the mod^tery buift at Kunhum in after ages to 
commemorate the event, tb^ tree which bears dn every leaf distinct 
impressions of Tibetan ebaranters. A western Lama with a long 
nose“ and eyeS that glowed with supernatural fire tdsited 
Amdoa, and idiet having taught the young Tsongkapa all that 
the* west had to teach, perished on a mountain summit Deprived 
of hiji preceptor, he resolved to travel westward in search of 
further truth, but a supernatural voice arrested him on his way, 
at Lhassa, and he commenced there his career** of religious 
His scholars adopted the yellow head-dress, *to distinguish 
themselves from the prevailing red. The Hsakya Lama failed 
to suppress, him and was forced to admit his superiority. He took 
up his abode on a hill near Lhassa, which Soon became the seat 
of the Qaldan monastery ; and two other monasteries, Brepuug 
iU9(d Sera, wgre built by his immediate disciples. ^These three 
now contain po fewer than 30,000 yellow monks. *He died in 
1419, and the Feast of Lanterns was instituted to commemorate his* 
assumption into heaven.* But his body lies at Galdan, elevated by 
miiaculous power above the ground ; it is still fresh and incorrup¬ 
tible, and occasionally speaks to the more devout aD^pp^*4iis 


Amdoa aeemfl to have been up to 
late ^imea a re^op in which learning 
singularly floiofi&hed; d^ring the 
thirty years which D« La Penna spent 
in Tibet, the Professors iu the 
Academy, the chief teachm's, the 
inoainations of greft X 4 ^a 8 ^ and 
the teachers of the^^y,Dalai Lama, 
were all eitheor born in, Wr i^rung from 
Amdoa, fjleorgi, p, 4d4. . 

** See fitto, u, 104-1 Id, S^ppeuUtQd- 
119, ftfli the histOi? ctf Tsosj^apa. 
Hue h |8 dp doubt that the long-nosed 
stranger of the west was a Christian 
priest; and that he taught Tsongkapa 
the Catholic ritual. ^^l»a CrOsse, la 
mitre, la dalmati<iae, la chape ou 
pluvial, que leS grands Lamas portent 
en voyage, ou loraqu’ Us font quelque 


edr^ouie hors du ten^le; foffice 
i deux choeurs, la psalofodie, les ex- 
orcismes, P encensolr soutenu par cinq 
ohalnes, et pouvant VCuvrir et ee 
fermer h volontd; les benedictions 
donndes pftf les Lamas en dtendant 
la main droite sur luetdte des fiddles; 
]e chapelet, le c^libat eCcl^siastique, 
"les retraitbs sphrituetles, le* Culte des 
sahits, ies jeUnes, les processtona, les 
iitaniesr I'eau b^ite: voili autant 
de rapports quo les Bouddhistes ont 
avec poui^t?. ijO. This is at all 
events a moMf reaiihuable notion than 
that df eariihf'' mlffliionuries, who savr 
in the resemblances between the 
Buddhist and Christian Churches an 
instditce of the devil aping God. 
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worshippers. His writings a/e yet ujntranalated^ and it is di^iScftilt 
to form a definite notion of his reforms. The yellow cap'seems a' 
reminiscence of the yellow robes of S&kyamuni and his disciples, and 
symbolizes a return to Buddhism in its simpler original form. In 
accordance with this he abolished clerical marriage ; he forbade 
necromancy and discouraged magic; and to this day, since the 
people will have magic, every yellow convent maintains a magi¬ 
cian of the red sect. Be also introduced the practice of frequent 
conferences among Lamas of his sect, and these served not only 
to promote unity, but also to show the strength of bib followers, 
who soon obtained, and have since kept, h* distinct numerical 
superiority. * ^ 

But the most important result of bis reforms, whether consciously 
instituted by him or not, was the foundation of the two great 
spiritual successions,—the Dalai Lamas of Lhassa and the Panchen 
Bimpoches or great Lamas of Teshfi Lumpo,*^—the two JE^gh 
Priests of the Tibetan religion. We have seen that earl^ in. 
the annals of Tibetan* Buddhism, the princes or doctors who 
'diaringjjjshed themselves by zeal •^or learning, were regarded 
as incarnations- of the popular objects of worship, especially 
the Bodhisattvas, Mf^iusri and Avalokitesvara. The same hap¬ 
pened now, but so frequently as to become regular. Every 
successor of the grand Lama of Lhassa was regarded as an 
incarnation of Avalokitesvara; and in course of time it became 
the object of the priestfaood, on each occasion when the 
throne becamb vacant, to find the infant who possesseif the proper 
distinguishing marks, and consecrate him as Lama. It was 
assumed that the benevolent * Spirit wov-ld never leave the 
world without reproducing himself in some other human form 
to to preside over the welfare of his clients. The 

Lama ot*^6sh6 Lumpo waa an incarnation sometithes of 
Mapjusri, ^ometimes of Amit4bha, the Buddha of Contem¬ 
plation belonging especially to the present period; but e^so, 
and simultaneously, of the smntly Tsongkapa, who was himself 
the embodied Manjusrt. All the philosophy of Buddhism 
prepared the mind for this belief, to us so strange j aqd it is not 
necessary to assume any deliberate purpose of^mamtaining power 
by imposture^ though it U cl^ that, after i^editary succession 
to spiritual functions was abolished among Taongkapa^ follpwers, 
the doctrine of succeasive incarnations in inlants cholbn by the 
Deity was well calculated to give continuity to the institution, 
and it was at once more logical and more respectful to tho Divi¬ 
nity, than the theory of the Ssakya convent, which deprived him 
of choice, and bound him down to jthe line of human generation. 

^ Properly, as spelt, bKra shiss lunp, we see in (fXvfJimos and oar 
Lbnn po, “the mouotiUQ ot grace,” English word lamp. 
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Ndl tiiese two great seats'alone, but Ai&uy other chairs, in Tibet, 
Sikkim, and Mongolia, boast a^divinity incorpor^ in a succession 
of mortal bodies for their oocupant but the iwo chairs more 
immediately connected with/ and spiritually dependent upon, 
the great reformer soesr assumed the pre«emiaeace. 

We cannot trace the or^n of the Tesh^ Lumpo Lamas, but as 
thcy^rere incamationa^^f TsoUgkapa, the seriea must have com¬ 
menced soon after hts deatb. Only at certain periods of history 
do they become jprominent, T4eu' spiritual rank is identical with 
that of the* Dalai Lsma^ but rike Chinese have given the latter 
a political position whidr' ensures his pre-eminent importance. 
Both bad at first the title pf, king (Gyalpo) and both held Sanada, 
as we should call' them, from* the Emperor^ but the second 
Lhassa> Lama, at the beginning of the aiatcenth century, actually 
discharged the funotioDS of temporal ruler, appointing a Depa or 
minister, as his oo-adjutor. The third Lhassa Lama was famous 
for h^s conversion of the Mongols, who had receded from Buddhism, 
and adopted ferocious and barbarous ancestral customs. He travelled 
from-Lhassa to the countries beyond the great wall at th e Jm ^ts. 
tion of their Khagan. His path was marked by miracles, and 
his journey blessed with success. From this journey dates the title 
of Daiai (or Oceom) Lama, which is a Mongolian, not a Tibetan, 
word. As if the divinity were iuteifering to bind more closely the 
ties which connected Mongolia'with the chair of Lhassa, the next 
incarnation wps found in Mongolia, and in the family of the 
Khagan himself. The young Lama was* brought' to Lhassa 
in his fourteenth'year, and consecrated by the Pauchen Rimpoche. • 
He died young ; and kis successor, the fifth of the series, called 
Navang Lobsang, or Lord of Speech and of excellent wisdom” 
succeeded in troublesome times. The LadShis • attaoked^Bahet 
from tHe west A native usurper callej^ the Tsanpo.4Tlm all 
southern Tibet at Shigartse, perhaps with the support of the 
red faction of Lamas, and Navang Lobsang was forced to seek 
foreign help. A great afmy of Calmucks from the shores of the 
Blue Lake entered Tibet, besieged the usurper in^ Shigartse, and 
slew him. Their leader, QucM (or Guru Sri), received- from 
the Dalai Lama the title of Nomenkhan, (Dhaftna Raja or 
Defepder of the Faitfr) and *as conqueror, formaJly raad^ over to 
him the tem|^ral sovereignty of Ti^t A body of Calmucks were 
left at Dain, north of the capital, for the protection of the Lama, 
and their descendants still «occtipy that ne^hbourhood. It was 
thisliamja, who built the famous monastery at Potala near Lhassa, 
where his successors have since resided ; and it was he who visited 
‘China (A.D. 1651) at the invitation of the first Manchu emperor 
the predecessor of the great Kang-hi. 

' The Manchu emperors seem at this time not to have claimed 
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any right of mterference in ^Tibetan afiaita. Frequent emba^ies 
passed between emperor and the Dalai Lama, l^t they related 
e-ather to the affairs of Mongolia than to those of I^bet; and 
it is esuqr to conceive that the palai Lama’s influeiice over 
the vast tract of country which had adopted him as spiritual 
guide rendered him an olgeGt of peculiar int^st to the 
Chinese court But he was left to administer the government 
of his own country after his own fashion; and at this time in the 
place of the Deba who, as we have seen, was formerly his co¬ 
adjutor, we <flnd him nominating nn offiom' called Tisri .or Regent. 
At ihe time the death of Mavang Lolxsadg the ^en Regent, 
powerful and ambitious man,^ reput^ to a h[miu];i%l son of the 
Lama, stood at the head of a party, probably consisting mainly of 
members of the hierarchy, whose object was to withstand Cliineso 
influence^ apd with that view, be had connected himself with 
Galdan, the Dsungarian chief, who had carved himaelf out a large 
kingdom in the western part of Central Asia, extending from the 
Altai to the Pamir steppe, and from Samarkand to Kbamil. The 
determined, in order to maintain his own power, to conceal 
the Lama’s death, and, succeeded in doing so for sixteen years. 
He represented that the Lama was sunk in contemplation within 
bis palace, and actually showed him, or some one representing him, 
on two occasions, to the Chinese ambassadors. A secret shared in 
by many could not long remain concealed from the keen-witted 
Kang Hi, who suspected the intrigue from tho 6rst ^ but it was not 
till after 6ie fall of the Dsungarian kingdom, ^ and till the 
. Emperor was on his march towards the borers of Tibet, that 
the Regent admitted the Lama’s deaths sixteen years before, 
and gave a public funeral to hiif remains. Meanwhile he had set 
upo^successor, a young man who gave great offence by his 
dissoIulStjiihabits, which |ed men to doubt whether he was** in very 
truth aUf incarnation of the Bodhisattva. A jury of l^mas 
was summoned at the Emperor’s instigation, to decide the point; 
the Regent had, however, gtill sufficient inilueuoe to prevent the 
deposition of hie nominee, and the jury returned an ambiguous 
verdict. But the Calmuck prince of Dam, who had apparently 
succeeded te his grandfather's pQsitioms of filomen Khan or 
Defender of the iFaith, dhigusted with porodigacy the 
alleged Head of the C^orch„ ^aetd the intxi^eB of |tis supporters, 
eud^nly fisll upon the Regent in Lhassa^ put him%o death, and 

■ — ^. U .t i . . 

^ And ^sl9o a man of science end tiqi descripsen^ parietes flexdecim 
energy univewas provindas per- amplissimas Bemarum sedium vesti- ^ 
luatra^tfmmsttm egit; tribnta ex w- vit^’ Oeorgi, 829. Ostima mentions, 
qua imposait; vectig^bus serarhim several of^is works, on astronomy* 
auXltf tnagnifica sedificia construxit; and chronology, medicine. &o., which 
et chorographicis tabulis, quibus are extant, and considered valuable; 
Frovincias omnes hbetanab siogilla- Tibetan Orammai, p. 191. 
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mi^e the jousg Li^ma a cap^m ^As he was carried past the 
monaster of Brep^bg Uie ^oaonks sallied out and ^recovered him ; 
but the l^artar prince etoimsd the monastery, carried df the Xiama 
to Dam, and there,''according to one account, beheaded him, 
(A. D. 1706) with ^e full ooncorrence of Emperor^ His 
successor, an aduH and consecrated Lama, was forced 4ipon Lhassa 
by the iGalmuck IChaii, but many, both of Jtbe priests and lawmen, 
refused to believe in genutneneas, (for how oouH the divinity 
have entered the body m a grown<‘Up man 1} and a rival Lama 
was set up in the person of a child, Lobsang Ealsang, who fell 
into the £mperor'’s pober, and was detained by him at Sx-ning-fu 
waiting th$ course of events. 

In 1717 an army of the Dsungariana** still in arms against 
China, and eager to put an end to Chinese influence in Lhassa, 
which th^y foresaw would lead by means of the Dalai Lama, to 
the* extension of Chinese pow^ over all High Asia, crossed the 
wastes around the Tengri Nur, stormed and plandered Lhassa, 
slew* the Defender of the Faitii, Latsan^Khan, and forced bis 
nominee Lama, to give up hfis high position, and retirejnt^ tho 
monastery from whence he had been ^eo. The expe^on was 
avowedly made on behalf of the large body of Lamas who were 
opposed to China, but the excesses they committed in their lust 
for plunder threw the whole hierarchy for the time on the side of the 
Emperor, who forthwith sent an army to Tibel^ drove the Dsun* 
garians back to their country, and established Chinese power in 
Lhassa; (A.t), 1720.) From this date the Mancbdrian dynasty 
never lost its I'ooting in Tibet The Emperor so far yielded to the . 
wishes of the Lamaistie party as to accept their Dalai Lama, the 
prisoner of Si-ning-fu, who watt straightway installed, but he 
appointed a. lay governor to manage temporal aflauijti^th 
provinfial vicegerents. As yet we hear nothing of-afTOinese 
resident; the Governor was a Tibetan, and the VicshGovernors 
seem to have belonged to the Nomen Ehan^s Tartar troops, 
who were posaibfy dispersed in sepamte garrisons throughout 
the country. 

These arrangements dissatisfled the hierarchy, and seven years 
after we And'the Dalai Lama at the head of js band t>f conspirators 
who. murdered the (^alpn or temporal ruler, but were speedily put 
down by a Iphineee Army, aided by Polonai one of the provincial 
prefecta Tlbe Dalai Lama was sent a prisoner into China, a pro- 
Lama'appointed In his places; and Polonai n^e Governor-General 
under the Chinese authorities. From this date two high Chinese 
officers, culled Ampas, were always retained at Lhassa, nominally 

“ The Drungariens are the people name Of Tibet, Yule, ifcrca jPofo, 
of the leftside, as compared with Bar- i, 193. 
ontala,' the right side,' the old Mongol 
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as advisers of the Dalai Eama and the (jlovernor>Qenerah bilt iu 
reality, perhaps, rather in the position of spies upon them, and 
they were supported by a body of Chinese troops, quartered near 
the capital. 

In 1749 a new and terrible outbreak occurred, which may be 
described as the Tibetem Vespers. The second sou of Polonai 
had succeeded his father as Gyalpo and assassinated his elder 
brother, a mild and unassuming Lama, who ruled the province 
of Ngari. Nominally as a punishment for this crime, but really 
because he bad been detected in a conspiracy against‘the Chiue«;e 
authorities, he was invited by the Ampos CO a conference in the 
Government House and there strangled by their orders. The 
Tartar Pretorians of the guard at once rushed to arms, and aided 
by Tibetan ^roops, poured through the streets of Lfaa»sa, carrying 
the Gyalpo^s head on a lance, and putting to death every Chinaman 
they met with. The two Ampas were among the first victims 
of their fury. None escaped, except a party of four w'ho weie 
out hunting, and who, bn their return, learning what had happened, 
• m r aiige d for their own safety, and sent the news to the Emperor, 
now the famou's Kien-long. A military expedition was, of course, 
at once despatched, the third within thirty years; but the 
Emperor saw the necessity of concession, and he made ot^er the 
Government without reserve, to the Dalai Lama, the same one 
whom his grand-father bad imprisoned, giving him four ministers or 
Eahlons, and retaining of course the two Ampas with an increased 
Chinese force. These events rest on the authority of eye witnesses, 
as they happened while the Capuchin missionaries were residing 
at the capital." The annihilation of 4he Dsungarian nation, 
which followed not long after, rehioved the great exciting cause of 
reM^ in Lhassa, and henceforward armed conspiracy against 
the CmtKse power was no longer heard of. The Daldfi Lama, 
Lobsang Ealsang, the sixth, if we -omit the two interpolate^ and 
unrecognized Lamas, died in 1768. 

His successor was Lobsang Champah in whose time and by 
whose instigation happened that marvellous return of theCalmucks 
settled in Russian territory on the Volga to the land of their fore¬ 
fathers on thb Hi, which De Quincy has sofgm|jhioally described. 
It coDveys a grald*^ notion of the power OfJbh^Dalai Lama,, that 
his word could set in motion a tribe located in the of. Russia. 
The few Oslmuek families who remain on the Volga still acknow- 

-J----- - - «-—r———-- 

« Bfoppen 201. ‘♦DIs Wlirde Lama zurtickgegeban.'^ 'Qeor0it(339 
eines KMigs odcr Kegtnten oder 41) tells the ato^ in fall,"addins (of « 
GrassvezieMi,*—moebte aich derselbe the Emperor) ** Tam probe*lntellexft , 
bTaan po, asdeSsrid, Oban, Vang, quam periqjalostim et fhtale easet a.* 
u. a. w. titoTtreo, waid ganz abges- aMracivilem potestatem in eo regno 
rha® and die weltliche Gewah in diigongere,** 
ihrem vollen, Umfange dem Dalai 
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led^e his authority, although it is tHe ioterest of- the Bussiau 
doverumeut to prohibit any public recognition of his functions. 

At this period, the Panchen Bimboche, or Jjjaipa of Tesh(i 
Lunpo, that great spiritual coadjutor of the tlalai Lama, 
emerges more fully than ever before into the light - of history. Up 
to this date, he bad bad apparently no share in the temporal 
power; and though he was tbeoretictdly the eqhal of the Dalai 
Lama, perhaps even, as the ever-incorporate Tsodgkapa, iu some 
respects his superior,** the relations of the Dalai lama to the 
Tartar tribes* and the importance be thus acquired at the Chinese 
court, gave him a repuiktion which completely overshadowed that 
of his rival ^f Teshd Lunpo. The latter, however, at this period 
attracted the attention o^'^e two great neighbouring powers of 
Biitain and China ; and while the Emperor, Eien-long' now an old 
man, was pressing him to visit the Chinese court, Warren Hastings 
sent an envoy, George Bogle, to Teslib Lunpo to assure the Lama 
of the Governor-General's good wishes, and confer about the 
affairs*of Butan, in which his mediation had'been requested. It is 
probable that the personal virtues of the then Lama had^nv»-od 
for him a position which had not been enjoyed by his predecessors ; 
it IS certain that both he and his successor were recognized as 
rulers of the part of Tibet nearest to the British possessions, 
perhaps of the province of Tsang, which, according to Mr. Edgar, 
is still administered by their successors. Iu 1779 the old Lama 
very unwillingljf undertook that expedition to China of which the 
particulars have been preserved by Turner, aud which, ds he antici¬ 
pated, proved fatal to him. fie spent the winter at Kumbura, the 
birthplace of his ancestral self, the great I'songkapa, and his 
progress from thence to the borders of China was like a triumphal 
procession. Mongols, Calmucks. and men of all the tribes^^ 
out .to nJeet him, and went away happy on the receiptHw the 
iroprei^ion of his hand, stained with saffron, upon paper. The 
Emperor treated him with the highest honour ; they marched into 
Pekin together ; bis stay in China was one continued festival day; 
when suddenly he was taken ill with small-pox, and in, spite of all 

** Writers not specially versed in tion the most honoured jjteing living in 
history seem often to regewthe Tesbu the world.” In point of fact, the spiri- 
Lama as great spiritUBl^potentate. tUal position of tite two seems to have 
I'urner, p. ^48, spSm of him as tbus been equal; the Dalai Lama oonse* 

“ sovereign Lama," />. 873 the g^uar-. crated a young Teshu Jjama, and vice 
dian of the state and oraule 01 the vsrad. One would have thought that 
Lama jiierarohy”. Hooker, ii, 177, the I’eshu Lami^ would have acted'for 
clearly confounds him with the Dalai minor Dalai Lamas, but this never 
Lama, he calls him the grand Lama seems to have happened, though ac< 
oc everliving Boodh." *' Whether we cording to Turner the position was 
estimate this man by the number of coveted by the adherents of the Teshu 
his devotees, or the perfect sincerity Xama of his lime. 
o£ their worship, he is without excep- 
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the Emperor's supplicatio’bs and attentions, in spite of ^he 
distribution of large sums in charity, he died at the end of 1780 “ 
It has been suggested that he was in fact poisoned by the 
orders of Kien^long, who feared lest the friendship which he 
had formed with Hastings might lead to attacks upon the 
Chinese power in Tibet; but it seems very improbable that Kien- 
long would have taken such a circuitous method of ridding himself 
of a dangerous friend, while the narrative of Purangir, a British 
subject, who accompanied the Lama on his journey, and was 

§ resent during the last scenes, is explicit §s fo the cause of his 
eath. No doubt the sublime selfishness of the Emperor in com¬ 
pelling the old man to undertake thi^ fatal journey across snows 
and inhospitable wastes, in order to add lustre to a birthday 
feast, appeared to himself as to his courtiers an act of bene¬ 
volence and condescension, and it seems not unlikely that his 
ulterior object was to increase the importance of the Tesbfi Lama, 
and thus raise him intp a position of rivalry with the Dalai Lama. 

The Dalai Lama at this time, however, was not a person of 
'mtR!S!‘*«cnsequence in Tibet itsdlf; his power was apparently 
usurped by the Geshub Rimbochay or Nomen Khan, an officer 
who.se legitimate functions appear to be the management of the 
kingdom during a minority. 

The rebirth of the Teshu Lama, who died in China, took place 
in the valley of the Painora River, south of Teshd Lunpo, and 
Turner, wl^o was deputed by Warren Hastings tQ< prosecute the 
friendly intercourse which bad commenced during the life-time 
of the late Lama, was privileged with an interview at Terpaliug 
with the eighteen months^ old sage,** who conducted himself 
with astonishing gravity and propriety." His after-history is 
leSSfMdfrom Hue, at the time of whose visit to Tibet he was 
64) ye^ of age, but of remarkable vigour and fine bodily 

S resence. . His influence was immense, especially with the 
longols; his name was never pronounced, but with joined hands 
and eyes raised to heaven; he wa& thought, to know all 
languages, and to be able to converse with every pilgrim in his own. 

** The Tibetan dread of amalt-pvix years—a long <jttarantine. 
has been noted bj numy writers j and ** Aatonisklng tlndeed, if he could 
the disease appears to be peotuiarly listen to Tbnter's barangae without 
fatal to them. Georgi, p. 433, .says a smile briefly said that the 
that the frontier Governors bad par- ^ Govemor-Geoeral on receiving the 
ticulsir orders to prevent cont^on news of his decease in China, wai 
firom Spreading into Tibet, and Turner overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, 
p. states that when it breaks out, and continued to lament his absence* 
the healthy leave a village and the from the world, until the * cloud that 
sick are confined within it This very had overeast the happiness of this 
Lama‘once moved his court to Cham- nation was dispelled by his reappear- 
naming for fear of infection, and ance," &c., &o., pp. 3^-3. 

Teshudunpo was deacrled lor three 
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Hb ^ had instituted a fraternity, ktaowfi as the Kelans, in’ which'< 
he enrolled the pilgrinas from all parts of Asia who visited him^ and > 
this secret association pictured itself to his ardent imagination as • 
a means for effecting thd grandest results. Not in his present 
life would he be the leader of the great movement; but he 
earnestly expected it in his next transmigration, which was to take 
place in Dsimgaria on the steppes which str^ch from beneath 
the Thien Shan mountains. '^Beligion he believed'' will fail in all 
hearts; only* the Kelaus will keep alive the sacred spark, China 
will extend her dominion over Tibet; till one day the people 
shall rise as one from'slumber; and slay their oppressors to a man; 
old or youd^, they shall not leave one to tell the tale. The 
Chinese Emperor will re-oonquor the country, but it will be only 
for a time ; I shall then summon my Kelans*; those who are 
dead will come to life, and all will meet me in the plains of 
Thied-Shau. I shall arm and organize a vast army> cut the 
Chinese to pieces, conquer first Tibet, then^ China, then Tartary, 
and lastly, the vast empire of jthe Gross. 1 shall be proclaimed 
universal monarch Whakravarttin), the Church will .rais^TKer Bead 
and ffourish; magnificent monasteries will rise everywhere, and 
the world will be one fold under one shepherd." So convinced was 
the old man of the certainty of his grand future, that he devoted 
all his time which could be spared from worship to perfecting 
himself* in military exercises; he was an excellent archer, and 
familiar with the lance and matchlock ; entertained troops of horses 
for his future *cavalry, as well as great numbers of those huge 
Tibetan dogs, whicKj at once powerful and intelligent, were to 
play au> important part m the great array of the Ilians. These 
ideas, adds Hue, had peneteated deeply into the hearts 
masses,- i^peoially those who had been enrolled in the ^"iieroity, 
and’he fully anticipatedtthat they would at some future time hem* 
fruit.*^ As yet, however, nothing has been heard of them, In 
1866, when Major Montgqmerie^s pandit visited Teshu-Lunpo be 
had an interview with the j^nefaen Eimpoche, then a boy of eleven, 
so that the anticipation of a re-birth in a distant comer of Tariary 
has not been confirmed ;.on the other hand there seems no doubt 
of a movemenM am<fng the- Mongols of the Blue Lake, which 
menaces Tibet, Between Bathang and the Khokho-Nor lies a 
territory'W'hioh the French missionaries call Dergud, and which 
contains 'many chiefsh^ haying commercial as well as political 
relationd^with'Tibeti These territories were invaded in 1868 by a 
powerful band of Mongol horsemen, who put to death all the 
Lamas and all the Tibetan officers who fell into their bands, except 
two whom they sent to Lhassa to inform the Dalai Lama that they 
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hoped to pay him a visit shortly, and transplanted more than 3',fi0O 
families to the Khoklio-Nor. In 1869, at the time of our latest 
accounts, three bands of Mongols were in motion, one towards the 
north-west of China, one westward, towards the desert of Gobi ; 
and the third in the direction of Lhassa. They declared that all 
the signs of the sky indicated that the time of a new Aiongol 
migration had arrived ; and all their thoughts were turned towards 
Tibet.^ The informants of the French missionaries may have 
exaggerated the danger; but we cannot refuse to bcl’eve in the 
existence of great uneasiness among the Mongol clans, and in the 
possibility of a raid upon Lhassa, at some not distant time. 

To resume ; an event which occurred not long after Turner’s 
visit to Teshfi-Lunpo—I mean the Gurkha War—soon checked 
the hopes then formed of frequent British intercourse with Tibet. 
The Gurkhas, who were by 1780 masters of the whole Himalaya 
from the Satlaj to the Tista, embroiled themselves witlf the 
Tibetans, according to«theirown account, because the latter refused 
-to withdraw from circulation deba^d Nepalese coin ;*but according 
to a m6?8’probable story, from pure covetousness of the wealtli of 
Tibet, which had been described to them in glowing colours by a 
fugitive Tibetan, brother of the.Tcshd Lama who died in, China 
They made a sudden raid (1791) upon Teshfi Lunpo, which they 
sacked, the young Lama with difficulty escaping accross the iivei ; 
and then returned to carry their booty homo to Kbatrnandu. The 
Emperor demanded restitution, and on the refusal of the Nepalese, 
sent an army of 70,000 against them. A fierce battle was fought at 
Tingri-Maidan, and the Nepalese troops were driven from one fast¬ 
ness to another through the Himalayas, \ill at'length the Chinese 
had arrived within a few marches of Khatmandu, when 
peace'Sv^s solicited and granted, on condition of full restitution 
and an annual tribute. The Chinese occupied a series of military 
posts along the whole Himalayan frontier, and believing tht«t the 
Company had actively assisted the Gurkjias, whose discipline and 
military accoutrements were modelled on ours, henceforth rigidly 
excluded all British subjects from crossing the passes which led 
into their Tibetan dominions. 

These events l^d also, to a further co:^8oHc||||iion of Chinese 
power in Tibet. The nomination to admini^rative posts hath been 
previously in the hands of the Lamas ; it was now assumed by the 
Chinese ministers, and arrangements were made by wlticli the 
Chinese authorities had a voice in the election of the incaVujytions 
of the Dalai and other great Lamas. At the next vacancy, how-, 
ever, in the office of Dalai Lama, the formalities-of election were, 
apparently dispensed with, a.s the one candidate showed such* 

“ D(»es!adin«', Ir^m a letter ot Tibet, dated 3rd Noicmbei 1860, , 

Mgr. rfipuvui'j, V\> SI \ji'' tolii. . 
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oveWhehniog proofs of his divinity theft; he was elected by acclama¬ 
tion. He died a minor, however, one of the three successive J)alai 
Laraas whom, according to Hue’s account, the Nomen Khan, an 
able and ambitious man, put to death ; one was stabbed; the next 
killed by the falling in of a roof; the third poisoned with his 
whole family. The Nomen Khan, whose functions would have deter¬ 
mined with the majority of the Lama, succeeded thus in retaininof 
power in his hands for 28 years, (1816-1844). .At length the 
four Kahlojii^s, fearing lest another should be added to tlio list of 
victims, besought tbe JPanchen Rimboche to ask the Emperor’,s 
interference; he did so, and the minister, Ki-chan,’ who had been 
disgraced by the Emperor for making peace with Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Cantou, was re-called from banishment, and sent 
to enquire into tbe conduct of the Nomen Khan. By the aid of 
torture evidence was soon procured ; Ki-chan sent in his report, 
aud lifter three months, the people to their great consternatiou 
found the walls placarded with an imperial edict in three lau<-ma<>^es, 
on yellow paper, bordered with wiuged dragons, which condemned 
their ruler to perpetual banishment in the furthest pai^j^yf Mau- 
chuiia. The utmost agitation prevailed ; the NorneiiKhan, a stern 
man, and accused of the gravest of crimes, was loved by few, but 
the Chinese intervention was an unheard-of humiliation. ’Pho 
monastery of Sera was devoted to his cause ; lifteen thousand monks 
armed with whatever came to hand precipitated themselves on 
Lhassa with eager cries for vengoanco. They rushed first to the 
Chineso Embassy, shouting “ Death to Ki-chan ! Ijeatli to the 
Chinese," but the Envoy had hidden himself in the house of tlie 
Kahlons ; the excited fanatics demanded that he should be made 
over to them ; one of the Kahfons was torn to pieces, and the 
other tl^’ee seriously wounded ; but as night fell the Lamas-'f,xrc 
obliged to give up the strife aud returned to Sera. WhoH ihornmn- 
earner aud they were ready to renew the attempt, they found tlie 
plain between Sera and Lhassa filled with Chinese aud Tibetan 
soldiers prepared to bar their passage ; they lost heart, and turned 
in quietly to morning service. The Noinen Khan, eke jeee 'per 
viltate il gran rijiuto, for if he had put himself at the head of the 
monks, he mig|t hav« been ma.sler of Tibet, quietljr left Lhassa 
a few days after for the place of his exile. A successor was chosen 
who was also a minor; and the first of the four Kahlons was 
nominated Regent. Hue has left us a very pleasing impression 
of the Regent’s character, and seemed to anticipate great success in 
the mission from his favourable disposition, but Hue aud Gabet 
had scarcely been a month in Lhassa, when they were deported 
by order of Ki-chan. 

• For the occurrenccKS since their departure we depend on oial 
inlormatiou alone, Mr, Edgar s is apparently the most accurate. 
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but it is supplemented by tlife statements of the French misiona'ries. 
For some time back the office of Qeshub who is sometimes called 
Nomen Khan (though the Nomen Khan was, as we have, seen, 
piopeiiy a foreign potentate or general called in to assist the Dalai 
Lama) had been filled by one of the heads of four of the great 
Lhassa monasteries—Ghemeling, Tengiling, Ghechooling, and Ken- 
dooling,—who were called the tour Lings. The Gesub now #»xiled 
was the Lama of Ghemeling." Ki>chan and his supporters how¬ 
ever promulgated an edict of the Dalai Lama anti,the Emperor 
declaring the four Lings for ever incapable /of holding the office of 
Geshub, and Rating Lama, now a minor, who was appointed to uhe 
post, was represented, as we have seen by Pe-chi, whom Mr. Edgar 
calls the Shete Shaffee. At this time Pe-chi was apparently in 
alliance with the Ghinese party and with the monks of some of the 
newer monasteries, especially Bripung, and in opposition to the 
national party represented by the four Lings. The Ghinese dnvoy 
“ seems,” says Mr. Eflgar, “ to have made great changes in the ad¬ 
ministration of Thibet, to have remodelled the whole of the civil 
officesj-^ have obtained for the 'Ampahs the complete control of 
fiontier affairs, to have bound over the Thibet Government by 
very stringent agreements to the policy of isolation, and to have 
attempted the formation of something like a militia.” After some 
time he was made Governor of Szechuen. Them a contest broke 
out between Rating Lama, who had attained his majority, and 
Pe-chi, wljo was thereby superseded. Of this struggle the 
French missionaries give a eurious and circumstantial account. It 
appears that Pe-chi had become, or perhaps always was in his 
heart, opposed to the Chinese influence, •and that the Chinese and 
the lamas of their party quietly set him aside, permitting him to 
rdTfre, .with nominal honours, into the country. He reipained in 
this honoihrable exile for four years, during which time he never 
relaxed his efforts to recover ppwer. He secretly by his emissaries 
distributed large sums of money, so as to increase the number of 
his adherents; he even took holy orders,'* and party to increase 

« The four monasteries called the Celestial monastery, whose Abbot be- 
lings are all in or near Lhassa, and came the last regent, has 8000. 
their position is described by the ® I haVe coMidted Mr. Edgar on 
Pandit (u. a., jpp. 173-4. From the this point, Snd'he knows nothing of 
history as told above it would ^eem Shete Sheffee having adopted the 
that the monks of these four lamaserais priesthood. Mr. Edgar’s information 
were determinedly opposed to Chinese is generally remark«S)ly eorrbet, and 
influence throughout, and that the the matter must be left in doubt ? but 
change effected by Fi-chan removed the assumption of the priea^ood late ‘ 
the regency from them to the newer in life is not without precedent. The 
lamaserais which are now more im- Pandit is very confused in his account 
pqrtant; Bripung, from which the of these transactions, and confounds 
Lama Hating was chosen to be regent, the struggle with the Ghemeling lama 
has 7700 monks, and Qaldao, the described by HnC, with the struggle 
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his'reputatidn, partly to conceal his ptirposes, spent his time, so far 
as men could see, in turning the prayer-wheel and reading books 
of devotion. The opportunity soon came; the rebellions in 
Western China had the effect of stopping the pensions serft by the 
Emperor for certain Lamas, who demanded them from the Gesub ; 
he, being without funds, referred the malcontents to the Ampas, 
who were forced to conceal themselves in the Embassy ; the Lamas, 
thus thwarted, revolted against the Gesub ; he fled to Pekin, and 
a civil war,^ensued between his party, apparently the Bripung 
monks, and tl»e revolted Lamas. Now was Fe-chi’s time, his name 
was on every one’s lips, and the Ampabs themselves sent for him, 
as the onljp man who could ^restore peace. He thus became Gesub; 
he dideestore peace, but it was by energetic action ; he rooted out 
the adherents of the previous Gesub, that is, the Chinese party 
among the Lamas, putting many to death, and sending others into 
exi'-te, and even cowed the Ampas, assuring them that he could 
govern without their help; and in 1864,he ruled Lhassa with 
undisputed power. His reign was marked by more than one 
external war ; with the Chantoui, independent Tibetass on tho 
borders of Szechueu ; with the Gurkhas, who attempted an inva¬ 
sion, but whom he resisted successfully, taking several guns. 

The’accounts of what happened after his death, for it seems 
certain that he was dead in 1869, vary considerably; the mis¬ 
sionaries say that Rating Lama returned from China, and after 
another sevejio contest with the lamaserais of Lhassa, probably 
the four Lings, obtained the victory, and beheaded their chiefs, 
order being 4ihus re-established for the time. But there is little 
doubt that Rating Laifla died jn China ; and Mr. Edgar was 
distinctly informed that Pe-chi, or Shete Shaffee, was succeeded 
as tlesljub by the aged Lama of Galdau, a man of great repute 
for learning and piety. On his death, which hap;(Jhned quite 
late>^, the j3alai Lama, the intelligent boy of thirteen who was 
seen by the nameless Pandit in 1865, and who has now attained 
his majority, assumed* the reins of power himself, as he was 
constitutionally entitled to do under the arrangements made by 
Kien-long in 1750. At present therefore there is nj;^ such oflScer 
as the Qesbub or “ King of Tibet,” who was in fact merely the ruler 
during a minority, a«d it is only because by chance or crime, from 
1805 to the present time, the Dalai Lama has always been a minor, 
that the Geshub’s office obtained the importance which it has lately 
po^es3ed. I lay stress upon this because it h^s been represented 
that the assuinption of secular power by the Dalai Lama, of which 
Mr. Edgar entertains no doubt, is in some sort an indication of the 
decline of Chinese influence. There may have been such a 


with llating Laraa. See Edgar, p. 46, merle’s Report, it. 8., pp. 169, 
Desgodins, pp. 219*2^ 1, Moutgo- . 
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dccliiie, but it probably date^ a little further back, and arises froin 
the inniierous rebellions in the western provinces of China which 
h.ive prevented regular and constant communication with Tibet. 
The French missionaries explicitly assert that the revolution by 
wliich Shete Shaffee became master of Tibet was brought about by 
this failure of communication, and wc have seen the high-handed 
way in which he dealt with the Ampas,—a line which ho could 
Ijardly have taken while Chinese influence was flourishing in the 
west. At this moment, when the Panthay insurrection has been 
suppressed, when China is according to the lateslT intelligence 
busy about the rectification of her frontiers on the side of Kashgetv, 
it is uot very likely that absolute independence will ,be accorded 
to Tibet. And it has never been the*policy of China to interfere 
minutely with Tibetan affairs; her great objects are two, to defend 
the frontiers, and, with an eye to commerce, to exclude Europeans 
from the country. In respect of internal administration, ik has 
always been her interest, for obvious reasons to support the 
Dalai Lama, and to aH^grandize brs position as much as posable; 
so that the change by wbicli the Lama has obtained personal 
power mlrbet-has probably been carried out with the full concur¬ 
rence of the Chinese authorities. The two points which are of 
most importance in the present state of Tibetan politics, are firstly 
the movements of the Mongols of Khokho-Nqr, which may or 
may not have any connexion with the anticipations of the Panchen 
Rirnboche as described by Hue (probably not, for the missionaries 
represent tile Mongol movements to be dissociated from, and 
. hostile to, Lamaism); and the widespread belief testified to by 
the- Pandit that the soul of the Dalai^Lama is privrleged to 
transmigrate thirteen times. The present Lama is said to be the 
tbktcentb, and it is possible, therefore, that if Chinese influence 
be not ai^ively exerted for his re-appearance, he may** be the 
last of the series.®^ 


The list of the Dalai Lamas is 
as follows: — 

1. tlOe ‘dun grub pa; after Tsong- 
kapa's death In 1419. 

2. dGe >dun '1-Gya mThso, 1476. 

3. bSsod namss iGja mThso, 1543, 
(tlie first called Dalai Lama.) 

4. Yon tan rGya mThso, 1588; (bora 
in Mongolia.) 

5. dbang bLo bSang rGya 
mThso, 1617-1682. 

(Interregnum, with two preten¬ 
ders, of whom one is counted by M, 
Desgodins; as the sixth Lama.) 

6. bLSung ssKal biSang rGya mThso, 
1706-1758. 


7. bLorbSang ‘ Dscham dPal rGya 
mThso, 1758-1805, 

8. Lung rTogbs rGya mThso, 1805- 
1815, murdered by the Regent. 

9. Thsul tkhrimss rGya mThso, 
murdered m 1837. 

10. Between the last two there 
must have been another Laina mur¬ 
dered in bit minority; Hue i*s distinct 
aboiSt three, but names no nanaes. 

11. dGe dMure (?) rGya m ThsO of 
Kbppen, Kar-djou-guia-tso of Des- 
gouins ; he diea in 1855, after having 
lost the usd of bis limbs. This was 
the Lama in Hue's time. 

12. Name not known; said to have 
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Chinese troops in Tibet consilt, according to the latest 
accounts, of about 4,000 only, distributed along the frontier, an<l at 
Lbassa and Teshti Lunpo.®* They form also the postal service, 
and are undor two tong-iings or colonels, one at Tsiarado on the 
eastern frontier, and the other at Lhassa, but these officers have 
none except purely departmental functions. A small Civil Service 
is maintained for postal services, the administration of frontier 
provinces and so on ; but the whole Chinese garrison of Tibet is 
too small to^undertake any of the duties of Government proper 
or to resist an armed rising. The Tibetans could, with little diffi¬ 
culty, cut up the whole Chinese force,4and assert their independence ; 
and that th^" have not done jio, may be ascribed to one or all of three 
causes, namely, jivsily, their belief in the reserve power of China, 
as displayed frequently in the history of Tibet, and notably after 
the vespers of 1749; secondly, the motives which induce the Dalai 
Lanlh and the principal Lamas and ministers to support Chinese 
powor, namely, actual pensions paid by China to each, .and in the 
case of the Dalai Lama, an imineasura'ble fund of influence 
exerted on the Mongolian tribdl?, who largely supportjUhe Lamas’ 
■ dignity by their offerings. If Tibet were cut off from China it 
would ,be the natural policy of the latter to decree the rc-birth of 
the Lama in one of the great northern monasteries, or to transfer 
his functions to one of the powerful Mongolian Lamas incarnate. 
The third ground is what 1 have already referred to, the actual 
iudepeudeticGt of Tibet in all but foreign relations, and the absten¬ 
tion of the Chinese from direct interference with Government. 
Tibet would gain nothing by the change except the admission 
of Europeans—a problematical benefit from a Tibetan point of 
view. 

Tlie space I have at my disposal does not allow me to enter into 
de*tails on the character of the Tibetans, their maiiiwirs, institu¬ 
tions, and social customs, of which som,c notion may l)e derived 

been born in 1856 (which agrees with day except to cat food and change 
the Pandit’s statement ol his age) horses. In order to make sure that 
“ c’est-Jl-dire d. m^rae annhe que they never tiike ofl their clothes, the 
Ic fils de Napoleon III, et que breast fastening of their over-coat 
I’empercur actuel de iii Chine.” is sealed, and no «%ie is allowed to 

Sqc Kopppti 235-6, ajj,d Desgodins, bieak the seal, except the officer to 
216-9; the present Lama is thus the tvhom the inesserigcr is sent. Tlie 
twelfth, not the thirteenth, unless one Pandit says he saw. several of tl>e 
of the pretenders be counted. messengers arrive at the end of their 

Ddsgodins, 204-9, confirmea by 800 njiles’ ride. Their faces wert* 
Edgar, ». 47. The postal duties appear cracked, their eyes bloodshot and 
terriblef Montgomerie 149. “The sunken, and their bodie.s eaten by 
pandit said these men always looked lice into large raws.” A special 
haggard and - worn. They have to messenger does the 800 miles in 22 
ride the whole distance tamtinuously days on the average; au yuHnavy 
without stopping either by night or messenger takes 30. 
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from the pages of the AblX) Hue; but I must devote a few dm- 
cludiug words to the knowm facts on the subject of trade.®^ 

The Tibetans are eminently a commercial people, and it is stated 
that every person in authority, including even the Chief Lamas 
of the monasteries; keeps an agent and carries on trade on his 
ov/n account. Besides this, a large number of Mussulman traders 
from Kashmir are located in the capital. The inhospitable nature 
of the country, which produces few articles that are required by the 
rest of the world, makes bullion an important article of export, 
and there is no doubt that with a more careful expl^tation of the 
mines of silver and gold which abound ih Tibet, oommercio,! 
transactions would assume larger proportions. Silvenr especially 
seems to be frequent even near Lhassa, but the authorities prohibit 
the working of the mines, it is said from a superstition that it 
would bring ir^overishment to the country, and cause the men to 
degenerate. There is no prohibition against working the gold 
mines ; and those of Thok Jalung in 30' N. latitude, north of 
Kailas, and under the'still loftier peaks of Aling Gangri, are said* 
to be especially productive. « 

The cordraerce of Tibet with China is carried on almost entirely 
along the great road between Tatsianlu and Lhassa. The Chinese 
import into Tibet tea, cotton fabrics, thread, porcelains, and Vunan 
ponies, and receive from Tibet silver, salt, blankets and other 
woollen goods, furs, drugs, and musk. Brick tea is the especial article 
of import from this side. It is made mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Ya-tsow in S&eehuan from a hedgerow tree fifteen f^et high, with 
large and coarse leaf.®* The packet of four bricks (weighing 5 
lbs. each) is bought at Tatsien-lu for about six and fourpence ; it 
sells at Lnassa for ^£*1-4 to J'l-S, And at a much greater sum in the 
districts which lie off the grand road. It is clear, therefore, that our 
Darjeeling «planters could supply Lhassa with tea which would' 
uudersell the Chinese tea' at a very considerable profit,»and 
could make a still larger profit by supplying the country which* 
lies between Lhassa and the frontier of Sikkim. The better teas 
are seldom imported, and they cost about two rupees a pound at 

On the whcjje subject of tradte, along the low coujjtry north of the 
the information given by the Abbfi Brabmoputra. 

Desgodins, 278-320, is of great ” Cooper, ^.c., pj 171*. A Thmat 
importance. Compare also Edgar pp. writer speaks of tea grown in Tibet,— 
48-53. For mines, see De^odiis, “Tea grown ^ exclaims Lord ■Strang- 
268, 293-7; and a letter 01 Mgr* ford‘tat an average level of 14,y00 feet 
ChauveaQ to the Editor of the Inw>^ above the sea I Tea fbr the use ofithe 
European Correspondence translated Alpine Club grown on the Grands 
on pp. 333-9 ; also Montgomerie's Blulets after that; tea (green, of course) 
Report- of the Tmm-Himalayan in Greenland; ... Walrussian tea 
Exploration during 185 7, in J. R. from America; cheap Labrador tea 
ileogr. JS. xxxix. 140-15, Gold mine.s for the working man—but no more 
seem to spread for a vast distance of this.” tiekUed Writings^, II, 248, 
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Lh^lssa. M. Desgodins calculates tHe annual supply of toa at 
about six millions of pounds, produciug not less than an iu'come 
of 300,000. Chinese cottons are largely imported into Eastern 
Tibet, but at Lhassa their place is supplied by Indian goods. Silks 
of good striking colours sell at about their weight in silver, and 
are generally brought from the north of China through the Khokho- 
Nor country. 

China imports from Tibet a large quantity of silver, including 
great numb^ of English rupees melted down into ingots. “ 
Some of thi? finds its way through Ladak, but a large quan¬ 
tity passes into Tibet*from Assam, by the Towang route, as the 
Tibetans who come down tp our frontier fairs for trade generally 
take money in exchange for their goods. The inhabitants of the 
mountainous country of Szechuen clothe themselves to a great 
extent in Tibetan blankets,’ Tibetan 'musk is much esteemed in 
China, and there is a great demand for it, but it reaches the sea- 
coast,in a very adulterated state ; the best qiusk is said to bo that 
produced in the Mishmi country, and this trade, at least, ought to 
come into our own hands. Ssflt is abundant in all pails of Tibet, 
and is produced by solar evaporation in shallow pits. 'Tibet supplies 
part of Szechuen, the whole of Yiinan, and all the wild tribes 
along tile Lou-tse-kiang and in the north of Birma. 

Of the trade with the north wo know very little. The Pandit 
states that from Jelung in Tartary are lirought gold lace, silks, 
precious gems,parpets of a superior manufacture, ho^se saddles, 
horses, and a vpry large kind of dvmba sheep. 

Between Tibet and India there is a considerable trade through 
Kashmir and Ladakh ; soifte also passes through Nepal and Bbotan, 
especially Towang to the east, where Tibetan territory actually 
marches with our frontiers. English woollen cloths are much 
sought after, in Tibet, but they have apparently to coiftend with 
importations from Bussia. M. Desgodios saw numerous packets 
on their way to th^ salt works wrapped in wax-clotlis bearing tlie 
name of a Halifax maker,’and he says they appear made expressly 
for Tibet, where they sell well, though the quality is but mediocre. 
The people are used to European sizes, and the cost is 20 to 40 
francs a square piece ofrthe whole breadth. Scarlet is the favourite 
colour,; green and vioiet are not so much in demand; a golden 
yellow* would fetch a good price. The scarlet cloth is used for 
shawls, (kbsses, borders of carpets, and linings for boots and saddles. 
Flowered calicos, both Indian and European, are also rpucU 
psed ’’for lining walls. The missionaries frequently found tin¬ 
plates evidently of English manufacture. “The demand for 

® And also in their original whose effigy they take for that of the 
shape. The Tibetans prefer the coins Grand Lama, 
of the Qufen as Bmpress of India, 
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indigo” sa^s Mr. Edgar “ is very great, and tbe profit on it 
IS greater than that on any other import, vaiying from 50 to 100 
per cent on the cost of importing tbe artidle. This is accounted 
for by an alleged difficulty in getting it in small quantities from 
the producers, which creates a prtictical monopoly in favour of 
traders with what is for Tibet, a large capital, wnile the use of 
the dye is universal in tiie country.” Corals also form a large 
item of the Indian impofts; the preference is for round grains 
pierced, or oval grains With the ends truncated, and pjeroed through 
the length; a piece as large as a pea fetches its weight in gold, 
and tlm price augments with the size; the darkest -colours are 
the most esteemed. Turquoises and •other precious 'stones, and 
pearls, are much imported. Rice is mainly imported for the use 
of the Chinese residents. ’ 

The chief exports from Tibet by the Nepal and Ladakh routes 
are blankets, musk, yaks’ tails, borax, ponies, gold and Silver. 
The Kashmir merchants almost always pay in bullion for the 
articles imported by them, and mi\ch of the silver is that which 
has entered .Tibet by the Towang route. Tea is brought iuto 
Darjiling from Tibet for the use of the natives—a fact which does 
not tell for the enterprise of our planters. Tibetan salt also 
is sold in the market at Ks. 2 a maund less than the price of 
sea-borne salt; but the demand will probably cease with the 
opening of the railway. Coarse blankets command a good sale 
in Daijiliog, and musk, chowiies, and silk piece-goods also enter 
our frontier. • « 

If a good frontier road were opened through Sikkim, Mr. Edgar 
believes that large quantities of cows f^nd sheep, gM and wool 
^ould find their way into India. The real wealth of Tibet 
consists in its herds and fldcks; and its mutton, is sa^d to be 
the best*'in the world. All traffic is at present taken on Bhutias’ 
backs ; bdt Sir George Campbell has pressed.for a road, ahd was 
of opinion that a line into the Chumbi galley, thai outlying spur 
of Tibetan territory which stretches between Sikkim and Butan, 
would be the best for traffic, and would mve Europeans an 
opportunity* of visiting Tibet j tbe change from moist Bengal 
into the dry plateau climate could not but m feneficial. He has 
also requested the Government of India> fiow that the Chinese 
Emperor is of age, to press for a re-consideration of the'exdusion 
policy, remarking that if road were opened it would* “ only be 
nsed4)y grain tinders, knd by responsible Qovernihent servants, or 
travellers, under the control of Government, going in search of 
infgebiation or for change of climate.” There is no doubt that 
such a road would greatly facilitate trade, but it may be permitted 
me to question whether the Chinese spirit of exclusion is likely to 
be relaxed, in order that we may supply the Tibetans with 
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D»jflingi-made tea, and §o cut oflf a Hurge item of Chinese trade. 
The one point on which the Chinese authorities insisti and on which 
it is of no use to argue witb thern^ is that the Lamaistic religion 
would sufi^ from our presence in China^ the Dalai Lama is, as 
I have often sai<f, a foncteoimry of the* gi^test inapmianee in the 
imperial management of Mongolia, and ^Hhough the ISbetans 
themselves have apparently no objeetion te our presence, as is 
gathered from the history of Hue’s residence in Lhassa, and from all 
the statements they ma£^ to our frontier oificers, yet it suits the 
Chinese to irJIst that ^he Tibetans fear the visits of Europeans, 
The letter to the 3iSkim Raya protesting against Mr. Edgar’s 
entry into Tibet was addre^ed^ not^by the Dalai Lama or the 
Gyaipo, but by the two Ampahs or Chinese ministers ; and the 
representation to the Emperor against Mr. Cooper’s visit emanated 
also from the Chinese authorities > but the latter letter throws the 
wholft onus of the prohibition upon the “ obstinate and determined 
character” of the Lamas.* 

1 bad intended to give a mere review of Mr. Edgar’s interesting 
and suggestive report; but the interest of tho sub^fict has led 
me beyond these bounds, and as 1 have not beeh able to find 
a correct sketch of Tibetan history in any English book, I have 
done m;^ best to supply the deficiency. I have endeavoured for 
the most part to confine myself to information which is not 
accessible in any of the ordinary English sources, and trust that 
short-comings jnay be pardoned in a paper prepared under the 
pressure of official duties, and under circumstances which neces¬ 
sitated very hasty work. In conclusion, 1 must express the hope 
that Mr. Edgar, whose poaition on the frontier gives him ample 
opportunities for enquiry, and ^hose culture ^and intelligence 
exceptionally qualify him for the task, will not relax his efibrtSi 
to obtain^nformation on tho points on which our knowledge is 
still deficient, and will successfully treat the subject which I have 
only roughly dealt with. » 

WILFRED L. HEELEY. 

■—' -. - L-^ - -I .— _ - . - - .- - —..»i ■ I I—1,111 II . 

“See/); 17of Mr.Edgsir’si at once offended all the tutelary 
also Coqper, 468-71. ^In the SJtftTi doitiea of Tibet: yew* lifter year the 
year of Tookuang (1846) tiro English- peojjle were amicted with various 
men (*what an afiTront Hue and aidenesses, tho horses and cattle were 
Gabet J) suddenly madj^ appear- struck with epidemics, the lansd was 
auce in Tibet, and wgre immediately ravaged by locusts, tho crop were 
sent back*, to the place from wbeifce defiJont, and tji^ counljjfy in many 
they set oat by His Excellency Kie- ways suffeied iqjury/' 
bhew. The coming of these persotia 
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I.a-TflE Village. 

OIR H. MAINE'S “ Village Communities ” and other recently 
O published books,^ have served to make widel 3 ' known in 
England the important place which the “ yillage ""iiblds in Indian 
Political Economy, and it may not be without use to endeavour to 
describe for English readers even in ^is country a type specimen 
of an agricultural village as it exists in Bengal at the present day ; 
for it differs as much from an English village, as two things bear¬ 
ing the same designation can well be conceived to differ. 

There is but one form of landscape to be seen in deltaic l^ngal 
and that a very simply one. From the sea line of the Sunder - 
bunds on the South, to the curve which passing through Lacca, 
Pubna, M^iorsheedabad, forms the lower boundary of the led 
Jaud of the North, the whole country is almost a perfectly level 
alluvial plain. It exhibits generally large open spaces—sometimes 
very large—limited to the eye by heavy masses of foliage,* These 
open spaces, during the height of the Soutli-West Monsoon, are 
more or less covered with water; at the end of the rains by 
green waving swarths of rice; and in the dry season are to a 
large extent fallow ground, varied by plots of the^ different cold 
weather (or rahi) crops. 

There exist almost no roads ; that is to say, except a few trunk 
roads of commipiication betwben the capital and the district 
fbwns, there aie almost none of the European sort, only irregular- 
tracts, sometimes traversable by wheels, along the balks “(or ails) 
which divide and sub-divide the soil into small cultivated patches 
or kMts. The few other roads which do exist, are kachchat i.e., 
unmetalled, apd pretty neatly useless except in the dry season.* 

The function of main roads as the means of locomotion and 
carriage of ^oods is performed in a large part of Bengal by innu¬ 
merable hhals or canals, which branching the great rivers 

Hooghly, Ganges, Pudda^ Megna, &c., intersect the country ja all 
directions. Boat travelling upon them is somewhat monotonous, 
inasmuch as the banks are almost uniformly of bare, greasy, 
mud high enough above the water,'at other times than during 
the rains, to shut out from view all that is not placed immediately 

♦ On the relatively highland of about the large villagea, though eved 
West Bengal, which lies outside the these are often not fitted for wheel 
delta and below the (/hais, something traffic. The description in the text 
like roads may be seen thiough and is intended for the delta alone. 
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on’%their upper margin. But now |and then extremely pretty 
.sceneB occur, where mango topes and bamboo clumps, straggling 
with broken front over and along the top, partially disclose the 
picturesque dwellings which are clustered beneath their shade. 
Kiver craft of elegant shape and quaintly loaded cargoes are 
drawn to the the alqping ramp-is called, or are moored 

in the water way; and at the bathing hour of early noon the 
.shallower water becomes alive with groups of men, women and 
children immersed to the waist^ and performing their daily ablu¬ 
tions in trul^«ierf^tal|fashion. 

Whether a village*is thus placed on the high bank of a 
or is situated inland, it invariably stands on relatively elevated 
ground above reach of the waters which clothe the Bengal world 
annually during the period of rains, and is almost as invariably 
hidden, so to speak, dwelling by dwelling in the midst of jungle, 
Infiactthe masses of seemingly forest growth, which appear to 
l)Ound the open spaces of the ordinary landscape, are commonly 
but villages in a pleasant disguise. ’ 

These can be approached lon every side across the yiiits by 
passing along the dividing (ai/s) balks. No trace 15T a street or 
of any order in the arrangement of the houses is usually to be 
discerned in them. 

Perhaps, it would be correct to say that there are no houses in 
the European sense; each dwelling is a small group of huts 
generally four, and is conveniently termed a homestead. This is 
the unit of tlie material, out of which every village ifi constructed, 
and therefore* merits a particular description. 

The site of the group^s a very carefully levelled platform, raised 
somewhat above the general elevation of the village land, roughly 
square in outline and containing say about 800 or 1,000 square 
yards iH area. The huts of which the homestead is imposed are 
mad# ef bamboo and matting, or of bamboo wattled and plastered 
over with mud, sometimes of mud alone, the floor of the structure 
being again raised of mud above the level of the platform. Each 
is one apartment only about 20 feet long and 10 or 15 feet wide, 
commonly without a window; the side walls are low, the roof is 
high peaked, with, gracefully curved ridge, and isp thatched with 
a jqngle grass; th^ eaves project considerably, thus forming low 
verandahs on the back and front of the hut. These huts are 
/anged'OD the sides of the platform facing inwards, and though 
they ‘seldom touch one aflotber at the ends, yet they do in a 
msOmer shut in the interior space, which thus constitutes a 
convenient place for the performance of various household opera¬ 
tions and may be termed the house-space; the native name for it 
is utkan. It is here that the children gambol and bask, seeds 
are spread to dry, the old. women sit and spin; and so on. 
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The principal but often hap, in addition to the door which opens 
on this interior quadrangle or house-space, a second door and well-' 
kept verandah on the opposite side opening on the path, by which 
the dwelling can he best approached. Thia is the haUakhlna 
(sitting room) and is the place where strangers, or men not belong¬ 
ing to the family are received. It is ako verv commonly the 
sleeping place of the male members of the famuy at n%bt The 
mdd floor of the hut or verandah spread with a mat is all the 
accommodation needed for this purpose {though the head of the 
house or other favoured individual may affordridijl^lf the luxury 
of a ch($rpoyf which, is simply sacking, oi coarsely made w«b 
of tape or cord, stretched across a rude four-legged frame of wood. 
The hut, which stands on the further side of the quadrarigle, facing 
the haiiakhdna, is appropriated to the women and children, one 
of the two others contains the ckula or mud fireplace and serves the 
purpose of kitchen, and the fourth is a gola or store-room of grain. 
In one of the huts, whether in the quadrangle or outside, will be the 
dhenkhi and that huh generally goes by the name of dkeiiWii- 
ghar. The dh&nki is an indispensable domestic utensil, a very 
large pest!e%nd mortar, the main purpose of which is to husk 
rice. The mortar is commonly a vessm excavated out of a log 
of wood, and is sunk in the ground; the pestle is the hammer 
head (also wooden) of a horizontal lever bar which works on a 
low post or support, and the other arm of which is depressed by 
one or two women applying their weiglit to it; upon |heir 
relieving thin erm of their weight the hammer falling pounds the 
paddy in the mortar, and by the continuance of this'operation the 
husk Of the grain is rubbed off. Faddy, tlm grain of rice, somewhat 
remotely resembles barley, and must be husked before it can be 
ea^en. It is surprising how eflectively the 4kenki attains its object. 

If the family is more than ordiuarily well off, the house gropp 
may contain more than fohr huts i there will often be a hut Or 
shed open at the sides in which the cattle are tethered, carrying 
on a frail loft the primitive plough and small implements 

of husbandry; also in Hindu hoijjss a thakwrb&H, or hut in which 
the figure of the family deity or patroU saint is preserved. 

When the neimher of huts exceeds four in ^ ope or more as the 
bullockshed, gola, or even the dhmki-ghct^ will commonly he 
situated outside the qoe<l<'(mgle, perheps ffont of or nedr to 
a comer. * 

The homeste^ platfottu is gei^erally surrounded in an irregular 
mannef by large trees, such as tpango, pipal, palms. In atnall 
clearings l^among (hese a few herbs and vegetables are grown for ' 
family in the cmry. And the whole area or compound 
which l^longs to the homestead is mm'ked oh from its neighbours, 
generally in some very obscure manner by most rude metes and 
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bounds; though very rarely a ioleralfiy aeat feiHjeof some sort 
may be met witb. The women of the family kee|> tlie hardened 
mud floor of the hciase-space» of Ih^ principal hnta anfl of the 
verandahs, scrupulously clean, anfl offceil adorn the fimot wall of the 
baitahhanck wUn g)rote8q[uc i& iri^aYk. But as a rule, the 
remainder of the homestead compound is iu a most neglected dirty 
condition; even the small vegetable plots are commonly little 
more than irregular scratchings fn the midst of low jungle under¬ 
growth Ther^^jMthing resembling a well-kept garden and there 
are no flowers. Th^ (podem Bengali h^ a very imperfect appre¬ 
ciation of neatness under any circumstances and is absolutely 
incapable dhassisted of drawing either a straight line or arl evenly 
curved line; the traces left by his plough, the edges of his little 
fields, the rows of his planted paddy, &c., exhibit as little order or 
method as the marlm of the famous inked spider legs across the 
sheef of paper. 

Tire ordinary agricultural village of Bengal is but a closely 
packed aggregate of such homesteads as that just described differ¬ 
ing from each other only in small particulars accoisdmg to the 
means and occupations of their owners, and more or less concealed 
among.the trees of their compounds There is too, here and there, 
waste land in the shape of unoccupied sites for dwellings, and also 
tanks or ponds of water in the excavations, which furnished the 
earth for the construction of the homestead, platforms, &c. 

These tanks are often rich in all sorts of abominations overhung 
with jungle, ‘and surface-covered with shiny pond-weed; but they 
are neirertheless among the most precious possessions of the village. 
The people bathe there, cleansp their body cloths, get their 
drinking water and even catch fish in them. For, it should be 
m^ntiooed that in Bengal evea:y pool of water swarms with fish, 
email or great; the very ditches, gutters apd hollows ^bich have 
been* dried up for months, on the fimt heavy downfall filling them, 
turn out to be complete preserves of little fish and it is strange 
on such an occasion to see huen, wmen and obildren on all sides 
with every conceivable form of net straining the waters for their 
scaly prey. Sometimes a fortunate or a wealthy ryot has a tank 
attached to his hontbsteafl# all his own, to which his neighbours 
havd no right to resoft. 

To find a particular dwelling among such a cluster as this is 
an almost impossible taskjfor a stranger. The. narrow paths, 
which ’ thtoading deviously in and out between the scarcely dis¬ 
tinguished compounds, passing under trees and over mounds 
around the tanks and cross the rare maitfdn (green) answer to 
the streets and lanes of an Fnglisb village, but iu truth they 
constitute a labyrinth, of which none but the initiated are iq 
possession of the clue. 
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The land which the cultivators of the village, % e., the Rulk 
of the inhabitants, till, is a portion of the lower lying plain outside 
and around the village. The family of a homestead which may 
consist of a father and sons, or of brothers or of cousins, usually 
cultivates from 2 to 30 acres in the whole, made up of several 
plots, which often lie at some distance from jone another. The 
men go out to their work at daybreak, plough on shoulder, 
driving their cattle before them along the nearest village path 
which leads to the open; sometimes they returijLj|t^on for a meal 
and a bathe in the tank, and afterwards go rut a^^ond time to 
their work, but oftener they remain out till Ihe afternoon, having 
some food brought to them about midday by the children. One 
man and his young son (ten or twelve years old) with a plough 
and a pair of oxen will cultivate as much as three acres, and so. on 
in proportion.* There is no purely agricultural labouring class as 
we English know it Small cultivators and the superfluous bonds 
of a family will wofk spare times for hire on their neighbours’ 
land, and in some villages where the occupation of a caste, say the 
weaver’s ca^, has died a natural death,, the members, forced to 
earn their livelihood by manual labour, amongst other employments 
take to labour on the land for wages. For the harvest a some¬ 
what peculiar arrangement is often made. The paddy grown on 
land in one situation will ripen somewhat later or earlier than 
paddy grown under slightly diflPerent circumstances, -f and so small 
gangs of cultivators from one village or district will go to help the 
cultivators of a distant village to cut their paddy, t^is assistance 
being returned if needed. The remuneration received for this work is 
usually one bundle out of every 6ve, or cut of every seven, that 
are cut. The foreigners build a mat hut for themselves in the 
harvest field, extemporize a threshing-floor and after having com¬ 
pleted then? service carry home their bags of grain. The large 
topic of agricultural cultivatiou and landholding will be treated of 
in a later page. 

> Perhaps tbe most striking feature apparent in the village com¬ 
munity, as seen by the EuropeaaP^ye, is the seeming uniformity 
in the ways and manners of the daily life of all the component 
classes, a uniformii^ which from its comprehex'^iv^ness indicates a 
low level of refinement, From one end to the other of the village 
the homestead- presents scarcely any variation of particular, 
whether the occupant be a p0or ryot^or a comparatively wealthy 
mahdjdn or trader, and its furniture is pretty nearly a% meagre in 
the one case as in the , other. Sometimes the house of *the ^ 

p, ... ,1^ I, -- ■■■■ . . ' ■ ■■■" . ... . I . .. 

* Perhaps even more, with the aid in which they are reaped or gathered 
received in reaping, &c. as Bhadouwi, Khamf, Babi, and 

f Crops are Known by designations these resffectively depend upon the 
drawn from the mouths or seasons season of sowing. 
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wealthier and more infloential man \apiMea or brick built, but it is 
seldom on this account suj^ricxr in appearance to^the thatched 
bamboo homestead of his oeighbouTw On the ^ccrntrary^ i it is 
generally out of repair and partially broken, ddtvh Its plan is 
quadrangular, like that of the hc^estoad^/with a sindlar arrange- 
meut of oiScra, aryl being dosed in with its own walls is, as a rule* 
Tery dismal and dirty on the inStdet The interior courtyard by its 
untidiness and unkempt aspect, commonly ofiTers a striking con¬ 
trast to the w hojcftq^ e cleanliness of the open homestead upw>n. 
Little more is''*tobe^ found in the front apwtinent than in the 
baitakhana hut of th*e peasant, if he had one. Probably the one 
man will have finer and mor^ numerous body cloths than the other 
and lietter blankets his cooking utensils and other domestic 
articles (very few in all) may be of brass instead of earthenware, 
his hukiitis of metal, or even silver-mounted, instead of a cocoa- 
nut «heli—his women will wear richer and a greater quantity of 
ornaments than the women of his neighlipnr. He may have a 
wooden qadhi {takht»posk) or low platform in bis receiving room, 
on which he and his guests ordlients may sit cross-lqgged, slightly 
raised above the earthen floor. He may have a richly carv^ in 
place of a plain, mnduk^ or strong box, for the custody of his 
valuables, or even a plurality of them. But both households wilt 
conform to the same general habits of life, and those very primi¬ 
tive. The food of the two is pretty much alike, rice in some form 
or another, and curry; and this is eaten by taking it .out of the 
platter or of! t|ie plan tain leaf with the fingers. The appliances of 
a slightly advanced stage of manners such as anything in the 
shape of knives and forlfs and s^goons for eating purposes, tables, 
chairs, d;c., are almost unknown. 

At hmne, and while at work, most men go naked, all but tlfe 
dhMi or loin cloth, and very commonly children of botlw sexes up 
to tbe»age of six or seven years ^e absolutely naked. In JUurope, 
as men rise above the poorer classes in means, they apply their 
savings in the first tnstitoce to tjie increase of personal comfort, 
convenience, the better keeping or their houses, and its incidents, 
the garden, &a This appears^not to be the case in^Bengal to any 
great extent. Oftem the /orergner's eye can det^ but little 
distinction between the homesteads and surroondings of the almost 
pauper peanut and 'those of the retired well-to-do tradesman. 
The moae in which the possession of wealth is made apparent, is 
ordinarily by the expenditure of money at fiiituly ceremonies, such 
.as marriages, dhraddhm (fixnetal obsequies}' and replugs of 
'.national and religious epics, the Bhagbnt, lUmlyan, and so on. 
Dn the occasions of ^kadia and ahfaddhaa the cost is in the prepar¬ 
ation and purchase of ofleriugs, presents and payments to Brahman 
>(>riests, presents to, and the feeding of, Brahmans gouerally. 
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For the readings, the ]^rahniaii narrator (h^thah) is ^aid 
very highly) i^th he ancf his audience are sometitnes main¬ 
tained for several da^s the empl^er. Then certain* religious 
festivals are annuuly by such families as can afford to do so. 
In particular Kali*e ip^ Ivartik (October) Iiakstnrs^ at about the 
same time and Saraswati's or Srl» Panchami's in *Magh (end of 
January). And ^remonies in honour of Dui^a are commonly 
performed by arell-to-dp people. At these tlrneS) rich families 
spend very large sums of money, indeedl l%e ^ial respect, 
which is everywhere commanded by th^ pSSsesisOn of wealth, 
seems to be meted out in Bengal very much according to the moJo 
or degree of magnificence with which these aemi-pithlic family 
duties are performed, and thus it h^Sppens that even in the most 
out-of-the-way agricultural village, such small ostentation in this 
way as can be attained unk>, is the first aim of the petty capitalist 
in preference to any effort at improving the conditions of his«|daily 
life. The people are still in a stage of civilization, in which the 
advantages of refinement and convenience in the manner of living 
are unfelt, and the exciting pleasunes of the spectacle all powerful. 

In villa^ families, the Women are almost all alike absolutely 
ignorant and superstitious. Their dress is a coarse cloth with rude 
ornaments on their arms and ankles. They do all the meuul work 
of the household, even when the family ranks among the better 
classes. Their bnhit of going daily to the tanks to fetch wat<er 
and for washing gives them opportunity for gossip |md searching 
of reputations which is seldom lost and often produces a bitter 
fruit. The religious creed of both men and women'is most crude 
and ill formed, at best a tangled tissue of mythological fable. 
Such worship as is not vicarious, is fetish and deprecatory 
ia its object. Women especially, probably from their greater 
ignorance,, and restrained condition of life, ^re dispbsed. to 
attribute even common Jncidente to the agency bf invisible 
beings. There are for them juo^e spirits, and river spirit nead- 
less spiiitsi sii^-handed ggiildeBses, ghosts, goblins, and in ^ome 
parts of Bengal wito|v}iAft Mt believed in. An old Vom^kn 

with uneven eyes is jcei^tatu to ^ iooke4 u^n as a witch, and 
children are carefuilly prevented from appe^i^g^fore such a one. 
Girls perform broto9, wHh the purpti^ ^ averting future^ ills. 
Astrology, half sciencehblf i^ith, grows out of ihese elements and 
has its proij^rs in ne(&h|!^e|^ consideri^hte' village, ®gns of 
prognosUcation are care|ttt|y^bssf caph an {^signed 
importiMtce lV>r instshce* snieetiVg, generally,* inauspicious. 
The ticikidg sound hf tils lizard ts a di^rring omen* When certain ' 
stan^ridet, the women of a familywifi not leai^ the house 
Wdmdn will hesitate to qross a' stream of waterth^ day before that 
fixed foi the peifoimancc of a Sftrctdfi?. In short, their down- 
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sittings, attd uprisings, eating, #tuking may be 

said to be subject to the latbikaiy <^utrot of splritue^ Agen^; 
and a num^ous body of ..Mfokgbrs |in^ etaploymeut and a not 
despicable means of IivlDg,in tW’Idterpmtation <1^6 p^eS^OltaM, 
by wtiioh these supieriiatdrtd gb^arnbra allow them or iutentiou 
to be discovered.* f ^ i 

The plot of ground op which the homest^' stands and the 
small surrounding ^ODipl^UQd wbicdi gees with it, is hired of a 
superior holden^ conalnt^ rcht Js Be^ per annum 

for the homesdSSapfoty' and 'somewhat leks for the attached piece. 
The buildings, however, which Constitute “the homestead, are 
usually comtructed by the 4®naat and belong to him. Should 
he move to another place, he may take away the materials or sell 
them. This is one reason why mud, mat and bamboo dwellings 
aie the rule and pc^kka (brick built) houses the exception. The 
largest mat hut of a homestead will cost from Ks. 30 to 50 
to build entirely anew. The chvifta or cooking stove is made, of 
mud, by the women. l%e da4> or bilbhook, which as tool is the 
Bengali’s very jack-of-all-trade^ got ^tnthejjrillage black¬ 
smith for a few annas. The plough handle oTthfe zultivator is 
prepared almost for nothing by the ryot himself, perhaps with 
the assistance of the village carpenter, and its toe is shod with 
iron by the village blacksmith for one ruptw.f An average pair 
of bullocks may be obtained for H$. 20, and the price of the few 
earthenpots and pans, of Various sorts, which constitute the 
necessary utensils for household purposes, may he rechoned in 
pice. 

From such facts as tbdie an id^ may he formed of the exceed¬ 
ingly scanty dimensions of the ordinary villager’s accumulated 
capital 'y, an^ too often of this, even a Itwge proportion merely 
represents a.debt due to the vmkd^nf The extreme poverty of^ 
by far the largest portion, i.ei, the bulk of the population in 


*WI MK tv Vt\r^«v«ev Wiaus^W Cniapva wmv ----^ 

rice which admimdf life, and 4 certain low type of health being 

—. ... .h^ 'ii . . . Ioi.-. . . ij I . .. ... A;. .. . . , . .. 

* 'I'o make a pf%tln)|ge tdsome a'«)|m anchor ;i'one claw goM into 
one of certain very hoiy piao^ and thp ground at each an luclinatioa 
if poaeiblc to aueud thelaotdayaCf that the othjeT is DfsaHy vertical, and 
life,there ;oratle<^st to die on |the serves aea handle fcrtheplotighmau : 
banks uf holy Ganges is the oheriidNid the sbaijk ^ t^e beam to which 
, desire <tf every one^ male' or fenudd, thp holier are Jitjached. There is 
rioh or poor.' pd sbai» DfWist nthe pointed 

\ t 'Xbe plough is a most simple had only etjha the earth, it does not 
wooden tool without any *irou about tnro i%. Whole is so light that a 
it except the pointed ferule at the man easily carr^ it over his shoulder, 
toe. In shape it closely resembles 
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maintained on a minimum of means. Seven rupees a metn^ is 
a sufficient income wherewith to support a whole family. Food 
is the principal item ot expense, and probably one rupee eight 
annas a mouth will im most parts of Bengal suffice to feed au 
adult man and twelve annas a woman even in a weU*to-do 
establishment Such of the. villagers as ate*cultivators generally 
have sufficient lice of their own gmwth for the house consumption ; 
the little cash which they require is the produce of the sale of the 
Ruhhee (cold weather) crops. The other villagers buy their rice 
uuhusked (pdddy) from time to time in sn^lH^a^tities, and all 
alike get their salt, tobacco (if they do n^grow this), gurh, oil, 
masala, almost daily at the general dealer's (modi) shop. Pur< 
chases in money value so small as f&ese, namely, the daily pur¬ 
chases of the curry spices needed by one whose whole subsistence 
for a month is covered by one rupee eight annas obviously calls 
for a diminutive coin. Tlie pice or | part of au anna which is 
the lowest piece struck by the Mint is not sufficiently small,*^and 
cowries at the rate of about 5120 to the rupee are universally em¬ 
ployed to supplement the curreupy.^ 

The modi^ pliop, is a conspicuous feature in the village. In a 
large village there will be three or four of them, each placed in a 
more or less advantageous position, relative to the village«paths, 
such as at a point where two or more thoroughfares meet, in a 
comparatively open situation, or in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the weekly or bi-weekly hdt is held. The shop (in eastern 
Bengal) is»most commonly a bamboo and mat but, lometiines the 
front one so to speak of the homestead set, sometimes standing 
singly. To open shop, the mat side npxt^ the path or road way 
is either removed altogether or swung up round its upper edge as 
a^inge, and snpported on a bamboo post, pent bouse fashion. The 
wares then'stand exhibited according to theu; character, seeds and 
spices in e^then or woouep platters on the front edge of the low 
counter which the raised floor forms, caked palm sugar (^rh), 
mustard and other oils, salt, rice in various sta|^e8 of preparation 
in someivbat laige open mottthe<| yeasi^ set a little further behind, 
and quite in the Vear broad sacks' Of unhus^ed rice oi “paddy 
(ddii/i ); on the. wolls are ht^g^ the^tii^vaper kites which 
the Bengali, child. and rOan alike, isr^so ^ying, all sizes of 

kite reels, coarse twined, rude^and primitive fiictures, charms,'&c., 
while the vefidor himself Sl^ts crossS-leg^d in the mid^t of his 
stores or sits on a The liq^ articles are served out 

with a ladle, the bowl of^ which laa piece of coOoanntiShell, andthe 
handle a small sized bamboo spline, and are mOted out by the aid of a < 
measure which is madd by cutting off a piece of batnbdo cane above .* 
a knot.* 'The seeds, and so on, are taken but with the hand Of 
bamboo spoon, and weighed in very rude wooden scales. Oeoasiun* 
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ally^ben the modi does business in a'large way, ibe hut which 
constitutes iiis shop may he hi^ enough to admit^the purchaser, 
and then the articles wul be piled ott roughjy formed tables or 
benches. If the sale' of cloths^ pie&egoOds, be ad^d to, the usual 
modi'e business, a sepamte side of thp hut furnished with a low 
takhta^posh is generally set ^art 'for this purpose. The modi 
then becomes more property a vwkd^tn, *'ano the bamboo hut will 
usually be replaced h^ a pukht brick built room. 

A market or hdi is held in most^villages twice a week. The 
market-place is.sHB9thjng more than a tolerably open part of the 
elevated village side.* If One (W^ two large pipal trees overshadow 
it, so iniic]^ the better, but it is rare that any artificial structures 
in the way of stalls exist for*the protection of the sellers and their 
goods; when they do so, they are simply long narrow lines of low 
shed roofs covering a raised door, and support^ on bamboo posts, 
witliQut side walla of any kind. 

The hdt is a most important ingredient in the Village life 
system. Here the producer brings his spard paddy, his mustard 
seed, his betelnuts, his sugaiy:anp, his gv>rh treacle, his chillies, 
gourds, yams ; the fisherman brings his fish, tk«f*'SES3crushor, his 
oils, the old widow her mats and other handy work, the potter his 
gharaa^a-ud gnmlaa, the hawker his piecegoods, bangles, and so on; 
the town trailer’s agents and the local modia come to increase 
their stocks; the rural folks come to supply their petty wants ; 
all alike assemble to exchange with one another the gossip and 
news of the day; and not a few stay to drink, for U must be 
known that this is an accomplishment which is by no means rare 
in India.* Each vendor^its cross-legged on the ground with his 
wares, Set out around him, and fm the privilege of this primitive 
stall he pays a certain small sum, or a contributiomin kind, to the 
owner of the Adt, who is generally the proprietor, in th^ peculiarly 
In'diap sen^e of zamiudir, of tlie rest of the village land. The 
profits thus derived from a popular hdt ath suSciently consider¬ 
able relative to ordinary rent to induce a singular competition 
in the matter on the part or neighbouring zatniud&rs; each will 

* See piuMr of Babu Rajendra tkta squares by, transverse rows of pillars 
Mitra m Journal of A|5atic Sai;iety or arches." The whole roof i« then 
of Beugal for 1873^ Part IK b < oor^tructed of a aucoession of domes, 

f The ehsraoteristic of Mjiharooia- bi this way the long interior of a 
, dan architectOie in India is too hemis- mosque becomes,a senes of compart- 
pherioaJ* doibe roof. This requirlsa ments oommonly'three, open to each 
Dane ef ^ual itiiiieosions as to length * other betw^h thh pillars or under 
.and breadfb, ami therefore whenever’ arches^ and ihft’VHiage mat room 
.au oblong span has to be roofed over which is to serve as a mosque is made 
the length of the oblong is suade some to imitate this arrangement without. 
multiple of its breadth, and is dtvid- mdepoudent purpose, 

«d into the corresponding number of 
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set up a hdt, and forbid b(s ryots (^hich may be sub*modo (H^ans- 
lated tenautai) to go td tbe mt of bis rival. If orders to this effect 
fail of success, resort Is sometimes had to force, and so it happens 
that the holding*of Mte has bSQome fraught with da%er to the 
Queen's pe^, and the iep^islature has found it nmas&ry to give 
extraordinary preventive powers to the Magistrate. 

If the vili^fo, or any substantial jportion of it, is fohabitOd by 
Musalu^ans, there will pe a mas^id (or mosque)^ iu.it, Ihis 
may be a pofe (brick) building, if the cjgyp^munity hw at any 
time possessed a member zealous and rich *^noipn to defray the 
cost of erecting it Mow commonly it is of mat and bamboo. 
Almost always, of whatever material, constructed, it exhibits one 
typical form, namely, a long narrow room (often in three more or 
less distinctly marked divisions) closed at each end, on one side, 
and having the other side entirely open to a sort of rectangular 
courtyard or inclosure.f The ww/to, who officiates there inuy be 
a tradesman, or modiKgifted with a smattering of Arabic sufficient 
to enable him to read the Korda. He is in' theory chosen by the 
TfiahtUa (Muhs^^i^^dan quarter) bUt practically the office is heredi¬ 
tary and Is remunerated by small money payments made on occa¬ 
sions of marriages and other ceremonies. 

In passing along a village path one may come upon a group of 
JO or 20 almost naW children, squatting under a pipal tree near 
a homestead, or even under a thatched verandah appurtenant 
thereto, and engaged in mairkin^ letters on a plautaia or palm leaf, 
or in doing sums on a broken piece of foreign slate fit even on the 
smoothed ground before them. This is a patsJuUa or Mge school, 
the almost sole indigenous means of ecfbcating the rising genera¬ 
tion which, by Government aid and otherwise, has under the 
English. r«le.^been developed into a most potent instrq^ent for 
the spreads of primary instruntfon. It still in its Original meagre¬ 
ness exists in must country tillages, serving in an mamtisimal 
degree to mesi the needs of au.pnorirmus dlass which the mote 
efficient JEhifobeanized 8ch<J^9. as yet fail to reach. The instruction 
in these pateh^lcts is given g^ratis, for it is MUtrary to an oriental s 
social and religious feeUngs of propriety that 
should be direct fan R is a heavenfr^gift to be commuUi- 



with an extension of not iOwunted for, td ^outside 

castw also, so far as regards' reading and writing Jhe vern^ular, 
arithmetie and other small olemeiite of secular kuowied^^ shmcient. 
fo# tbe purposes of zamii^ri accounts. / The iustractor'in a typi— 
^hatHi6la is an elderly Brahman dignified with thte designation 
^ifu, Mukamy ; occasionally, however, he is a worn or small 
t^desman who manages concurrently with his business to keep 
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bis on^be ^onp of urchins, »|u^fing under the eairee of bis 
shopTbut AltbottgD there no W for the duty,, the 

iostructor does not spy |)kore than foik^ do bis Work 

for nothing; ou the of invents ^Ine fslhdy the 

parents of bis pupifs i^ake nlm^ a sfbaU ]^esent ^ or ddlt or 
even a piece of cfi>tb, and wbjsn ^ dhfid dcnieves a niaikkl stc^e in 
its progress say thp j^nd.df the a|pbab^, words pf coie satiable, 
dco, a similar recognition of j^O occasion is made. A Brahman 
guru wiU in addition get bis sbaro of tbe gifts to Brahmans 
vrhich form so an item of expense in tbp celebration of 

the many festivals, and ceremonies ob%atory on a well-to-do 
Bengali. ^ 

In parts of Bengal, ndted for tbe cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, such as 'Vikrampur aud Naddea, something answering 
very remotely to an old-fashioned English Qrammar School may 
now ^nd then be met with, A turn of the village path will 
bring you to a Tol: there within a half open mat shed sit cross- 
legged on the raised mud door ten or a ddzen 6rahQ]|aQ youths, 
decently clothed, with Sanskrit manuscripts on their laps. They 
are learning grammar from the wonderfal workr'Of^hat chief of 
all Qrammarians Panini or more probably from Bopa Deva's 
hook or are transcribing sacred rolls. Each remains some two or 
three or even more ;year8 at this very monotonous employment, 
until he is f^ble to pass op to the home of deepest learning No- 
bodweep. A rudo sb^f of bamboo laths, carries a few rolls of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, and this is all tbe furniture''of theTol. 
The master of the Tolls a Brahman Pandit who in obedience to 
the Hindu principle, not only teaches but maintains his scholars. 
He is sometimes, mougb not often, a very losrned mam if learn¬ 
ing means knowledge of the Sanskrit language and of the pecu¬ 
liar philhsopby enshrined in it: and he is always pecsopally poor. 
BTis panaus of maintaining himself ahd his discimes are supplied 
in like manner as, though with fuller measure than, is the case 
with tbe Outu The Pandit, who keeps a successful 

school, gets a Beii|jamin's share of presents at all ceremonies^ and 
feasts; a'nd all the riclher Hindus of the oeigliboUrhood contribute 
to bis needs. He Spen^l^e vaoatlons/sny about two months of 
the year, in traveling' '^houig ip house (of those worth a 
visit), jthmugliout an es;|^dSjive ^rea ; and though he seldom 
actually, begs, his puroose is ktfpwb and he netrer Ifd^es a roof, 
witbpii a honorarium of Ite.^i and Hs* 2, or even ^20 accord¬ 
ing the wealth of his host. * ^ ^ 

One poor homestead in a villsge tnav he ^s^d^ed by two or 
'three lone widows, who have been left oslolatnln uieir generation, 
without a member of theii family to sppjpi^rt them, aiid who have 
joined their lutar together in Order tbe better to eke out a mihor- 
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able subsistence, and wretched creatures they are to the Eurotpean 
eye, emaciated aud haggard, with but little that cau be called cloth¬ 
ing. Yet somewhat coarsely garrMtoiis, they seem contented enough 
and certainly manage by mat weaving and such like bandy work, 
or when occasion offeica by menial service, or perhaps oftener still 
by the aid of kindly gifts from neighbours, to gain a not alto* 
gether precarious subsistence. 

And few villages are withont one or more specimens of the 
Byragi, and his female companion, coarse licensed mendicants 
of a religious order, in whose homestead ono^ ^ the huts will he 
a thflkurbari of Krishna (an incarnation * of Vishnu) whereat 
the members of the very numerous s^ct of Boistubs on Vaisnabas 
(Vishnubites) on certain festivals lay their offerings. The Byragi 
may be termed the religious minister of one of the sects, which 
owe their origin to the great reformer Ohaitanya little, more than 
three hundred years ago, or perbapi^ more Correctly a member 
of an ascetic religious order. He has generally the reputation 
of leading a grossly sensual life, aud his appearance does not 
always belie bis reputation. This is an unfortunate outcome of 
the noble la^tfdbbarianism, which first taught in India that all 
men without distinction of race, creed, sex or caste aie equal 
before God. 

The homestead of the goa/a, or cowman, of which there will 
be several in a village, is precisely of the same type ^as are those 
of his neighbours : and he is also a cultivator as most of them 
are. Probably the cowshed will be actually brought up to the 
uthan and fill one of the sides. The cows are tiny little animals 
often not more than 3 feet high and miserably thm. They are 
kept tether^, close side by side oT each other in the open shed, 
and there fed with dried grass, wetted straw, and so ou^ except 
when under, the care of a boy* they are allowed to pick up what 
they can on the waste places about the village, aud on the fiiliow 
kMta. The cowman and hJa cows are very important members 
of the village community, for all Hindus consume milk wheu they 
can afford to do so. After rice and pulse {dAl bhat) it is the 
staple food of the people. Neither butter, sus it exists in Europe, 
nor cheese seefn to be known to the natives ^^erally, although 
the art of making the latter was introduced by the Dutch, at 
their settlements such as Dacca, Bandel (Qhinsurah), and .is still 
practised there for the Hurop^n market, and a ci'ude form of 
butter, or as near an appf^ximCtion thereto as the climate kdmits 
of, is also largely made for the richer natives and Europe*ans. ^ 
lliis is commonly effected by first curdling the milk with an acid 
and then churning the curds. It is the business, however, of the 
go^la not merely to sell milk in the raw stale, but also to com¬ 
pound various proparations of it, thickened. One such preparation, 
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Aah\ is in consistency not veiy unlike a mass of thick clotted crOlaDi 
as it may sometimes be got in the west of England with all' the 
fluid portion omitted or strained from it and is pleasant enough 
to the European taste. Thfs^ appears to be a untHrsal favourite 
and is daily bawled about frmn homestead to homestead by the 
goala6 in earthen gharas, which are carried* scale-fashion, or 
bahangi suspended from the two extremities of ad>amboo across 
the shoulder. 

The blacksmith’s shop is a curious place of its kind, simply a 
thatched shed, with iron and new, of small dimensions lying 
about in hopeless ednfusion. In the centre of the mud floor is 
a very smaU narrow anvil, clpse to the fireplace, which latter is 
nothing but a bole sunk in the ground. The nozzle of the 
bellows (an instrument of very primitive construction) is else 
let into the ground. The head smith, sitting on a low stool or 
on hi« heels, works the bellows by pulling a string with one hand 
while^ with a tongs in the other, he manipulates the iron in the 
fire, and then, still keeping his seat, turns to the anvil whereon 
with a small hammer in his right hand he perfornis the guiding 
part in fashioning the metal, and an assistant squatting on 
his heels follows his lead with a larger hammer. The hammer 
heads afe long, on one side only of the haft and unbalanced by 
any make-weight, and the anvil is exceedingly narrow ; yet the 
blows are struck by both workmen with unerring precision. The 
villagers require but little in the shape of iron wo|;k. A few 
nails, the toes of the ploughs, koddlia (cultivating hoes), daos 
answering to hill-hooks, the bonti of domestic and other u.se 
(fixed curved blade), constitute pretty nearly all their necessaries 
in the way of iron articles. These are mostly made or repaired 
by the village blacksmith. His stock of iron is principall;^- ' 
English hoop-iron, which is bought at the nearest town by him 
or for him, and which has come out to India in the shape of 
bands round the imported piecegood balea 

The professions are net altogether unrepresented in a Bengal 
village tor you may, not seldom, meet the kdbirdj or native doctor, 
a respectable looking gentlem.an of the Yaidya caste, proceeding 
with a gravity of Jleraeanour befitting his vocatfon to some 
patieqt's homestead. Jf you can persuade him to open his stores 
to you, yqu will probably find him carrying wrapt up, as a tolerably 
large bundle (cover within cpver) in the end of his chadr, a very 
great number of paper packets, resembling packets of flower seeds, 
each barefully numbered and labelled. These are bis medicines 
Almost all in the shape of pills and compounded after receipts of 
nutiquity ; many are excellent as specif and there seems reason 
to think that English medical men might with advantage resort 
more often than they do to the native pnarmacopooia. The kdbirdj 

A 1 • 
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does not cliarge by fees in t^e m^tnner of European doctors/^ but 
juakes a bargain beforehand in each ease for tbe payment which he 
is to receive for specified treatment, say Re. 1 or Rs. 2 for the 
ordinary medicine with two or three visits in ,an obstinate case of 
malarious fever. In the event of cure, the patient often testifies 
his gratitude by making a present to his doctor. 

The astrologer too, ought perhaps to'be ranked in the profes¬ 
sional class ; and he will be found in nearly every principal village. 
He is an Acharji (Lugu Acharji), but of a>nnewhat low class of 
Brahmans, whose business is to paint the th&hwrs (idols) and ^he 
various traditional representations of the deities ; also to. tell for¬ 
tunes and to interpret omens and sigts of luck, or Intel positions of 
providence ; to prepare horoscopes, and so on. Those, who do not 
succeed sufficiently in these higlier branches of their craft, take to 
painting pictures in water colours with the view to their being used 
in the way of decoration, on occasions of the great ceretib'onies 
which are performed ivi the richer farniliea The Hindu artist does 
not appear to have ' ol)taiued a knowledge of perspective and in 
these picture(^«i^s seldom that any attempt is apparent to realize 
its effects. But outline and colour are remarkably well depicted 
on the flat. These men can be got to work many together on a 
given subject for a mouthiy pay of Rs. 20 or Rs. SO according to 
the efficiency of the painter. But most commonly each prepares 
his pictures at leisure in bis own house and presents them when 
finished to** some rich person in the generally weU founded expee- 
tation of receiving ample remuneration for his labour. 

The worship of God which obtains among Muhammadans may be 
described as congregational and personal, Vhile tbat^among Hindus 
ig domestic and vicarious. With the former, the mmyid, public 
preaching^ united prayer and adoration ofiered by irdividuals 
collected lii heterogeneous assemblages or congregations are "the 
characteristic features of the practice of^religioa With tiie^'latter, 
thefamily idol (or represcn^tion. of the deity), the daily service 
and worship of this idol ^ j^iformed by a priest for the family, and 
tbe periodic celebration of ceremonies in honour of that manifesta¬ 
tion of thov^eity which the family adopts, as well as thdie for the 
benefit of dcdes^M ancestors' souls, constitutt^ its principal ingre¬ 
dients. Among wealthv Hindus, the hereditary spiritual guide, the 
hereditary purohitf afid thf service of the jewelled iikdkut, form, so 
the key-stone of the, joint family structure : and the poor 
folks of a country village make the hesl shift they can to* warship 
GoU under tbe like fimtily system. Every, respectable household, 
that can afford the small expense, has a rude thakur or image of its 
pattern deity placed in a separate hut of the homestead, find a Brah¬ 
man comes daily to perform its worship and service. As might 
pc supposed, it is not worth the while of any but the lower castC 
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of and imperfectly educated Brabmans to pursue this vocation ; 
so i? generally happens that the village purohits are an extremely 
ignorant set of men. In some-* districts they are mostly foreign 
to the village, coming there from a distance, they jmside in-, it only 
for a few yeare th^n return home for an interval, providing a 
substitute or vicar during the period of their absence. These 
ministers of religion get their remuneratidn in the shape of offer¬ 
ings and small fees, and manage on the whole to earn a toleratily 
good livelihood by serving several families at a time. With other 
Brahmans they also^me in for a sb4re of the gifts which are 
distributed by wealthy men on the occasions of family ceremonies 
and festivals. In great measure the office of putrohit is hereditary, 
and indeea strictly so in the? case of families of social distinction 
and importance. These, as a rule, have besides the purokit more 
than one spiritual person employed exclusively for themselves. 
For ^here is the guru, or spiritual instructor of the individual who 
gives him the mantra, and the higher class purohit who is the 
Achhrji and conducts the periodic pvjah 'festivals of the family, 
in addition to the ordinary purohit who performs the daily service 
of the thakur. Over and above the regular s^vicc of the thakur 
performed by the priest, there is also among' Brahmans a manifesta¬ 
tion oft ^rsonal devotion on the part of the individual membets 
of the family. Il is right in Brahman families that each person 
should once or oftener in the day come before the image and say 
a Sanskrit prayer or recite a mantra, - 
The mass df the ryots who form the population of* the village 
are too poor to have a family deity. They are forced to be content 
with the opportunities they have of forming part of the audience 
on the occasions of religious festivals ceiebimted by their richer 
neighbours, and' the annual pujaka performed at the vill^e 
rn^ndab on behalf of the community. 

* ' II.— Zami'nda'k and Ma-ha'jan. 

Many other membei^ of the village society than those already 
mentioned deserve description, such as the carpenter, the potter, 
the we|ver, the fisherman, and so on. It miglit be told, too, how 
a woman, or an old man incapble of laborious «exertion, wilf 
venture a rupee in 1^6 purchase from ihojalharil(at.a of a basket 
of fish, from the 'tyot, of a bundle of chillies, &c., with the hope of 
earning.Sjiffew pice hr Carrying this to the hM ai\d there selling in 
retail ;-,how the pithworkOr plies his occupation or how the widow 
^ makes her mats. And the mxtndai, the the Imrber, 

* the washerman will probably hereafter have their respective places 
‘in the village economy, pointed out. The^ general texture of the 
village material has, however, even now, be4a sufficiently represent- 
. ed, and to complete the outline of the little community it only 
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remains to sketch in the two most influential of its constituents, 
na,mely, the zamindar and tl^e xnah^jan. ^ 

Pieliminary to describing the status of these persons, a few words 
more as to externals are necessary. It has already been said that 
the site of the loose aggregate of homestfads, which forms the 
Peogali village, is somewhat elevated above the general level of 
the cultivated plain, and presents a more or less wooded appearance 
when viewed from the outside, by veason of the pfpal, mango, 
tamarind and other forest trees which usually shut in the several 
dwellings. This dwelling area^ so to call itj^ usually skirted by 
waste or common land of very irregular breadth and beyond ih>s 
again comes the cultivated land of the open plain (Jp to 

a certain boundary line (of immemoVial origin but ordinarily well 
ascertained) all the land both waste and cultiv^ited, reckoned from 
the village outwards, belongs to the village in a sense which will 
be afterwards explained On the other side of the line, the^ land 
in like manner belongs to some other village. In parts of Bengal, 
where portions of the Country are in a state of nature the limits of 
the village teriitory will include jtangle and otherwise unappropri¬ 
ated land. — 

The village and its land (the entirety is termed a mauzak) 
in some respects aflords considerable resemblance to an English 
parish and possibly tbe two may have had a certain community of 
origin, but there are differences enough in their present respective 
conditions to reij^der it impossible to pass by analogy from the one 
to the other. Of course, both in the English parish and in the 
Indian mauzah, the piincipal business of the people*^is agriculture. 
But in England, now-a-days, the cultivation of the soil is not 
carried on under parochial rights, or in any degree subject to 
communistic principles. Every portion of tbe cultivatable area of 
the parish is cultivated by some one who either owns it* himself 
as his property in the same sense as all other subjects of property 
are owned, or who hires it for cultivation from such an owner. In 
India, on the other band, tbe land of the mauzah is cultivated in 
small patches by the resident ryots (or cultivators) of the village 
on payments of dues, according to the nature of the soi^ and the 
purpose of cultiration, to a person who, relatively to the ryot, is 
termed tbe zanAdar, vh., the landholder (ndc accurately landlord) 
of tbe These dueaare at this day hniversaliy denonfinat- 

ed rent; liixt although they are most commonly va|iable and 
Ga|)£d)le of adjustment flropi time tb time, between tbe irnmfndar 
and the lyot, they do not conrespond in all aspects to rent/ and 
someoonfusion of idea is occasionally perceived tp arise from care-' 
less use of this word. 

I'o'' the English observer it is very remarkable at first 
to And that the land belonging to the village is, with 
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extreme minuteness, of discrimination, classified according to 
characters attached to it by castclb, and ht^wng relatipo to 
data which are not all concrete in kind, such as the prevailing 
water-level of the rainy season, the nature of the^irent payable for 
it, the.^pui'pose to which it is put, the class of persons who may 
by custom occupy it, and so on. Thus we meet with- 

Sali-~land woolly submerged daring the period of the rains~^f 
different grades. 

Suna—not so^of different grad^. 

Kakdi—land for \rh.ich rent is paid in cash per bigab. 

Bhaoli—land for which rent is paid in kind—part of the produce. 

--land for which yent is paid in cash per crop per b%ah. 

Bhiti—raised house-site Iftnd. 

Khudkasbt—land which the residents of the village are entitled 
to cultivate. 

Fahikasht—land which outsiders may cultivate. 

These characters or qualities adhere almost permanently to the 
same land, and there is for each village a^cognized rate of rent 
(or nirkk) properly payable qpcording to them. Also, when the 
occupation of the land, is, as commonly happens with the Suna- 
land, on an uthhandi jamma and the cultivation is by alternation 
of cropping and fallow, the ryot or cultivator only pays for so much 
of each sort of land, as he actually tills for the year. It is appa¬ 
rent then, that, generally speaking, the precise amount of payment 
to be made by the ryot to the zamindar in each year is a matter 
of some compexity of calculation. * 

Perhaps it should be here remarked that in most villages by far 
the larger portion of the |and is Khudkasht. The ordinary state of 
things, then, is shortly this :—The open lands of the village are 
divided up among the resident ryots in small allotments (so Jlo 
speak), %n allotment often consisting of several scaUered pieces 
and generally comprehending land of various qualities as above 
defined—>it rarely exceeds 10 acres in the whole and is often much 
less—and the payment qf rent by each ryot to the zamindar is 
made on a shifting scale, depending upon more or leas of the ele¬ 
ments jpst mentioned. 

Putting aside all questions of right on the park oi»tbe cultivator« 
to occupy and till tlfejand of the village we havllft as a matter of 
fact'that the Bengal ryot is little disposed to move, and that for 
gentsratiojQ after generation, from father to son, the same plots of 
land (qr approximately so) retnain in the^hands of the same family. 

Mter this preface, {>art of it in some degree repetition, we are in 
a situation to take a view of the zaminddr, considered as a persou- 
^ago of the village. Hi will be convenient to speak as if there were 
but Che such person for a whole village. This is not strictly true 
os regards the ryot or rent payer, and will be qualified by explaua- 
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tioD hereafter. But it is the simplest form of the actual case and 
the noimal idea of a zammd(,r is best arrived at by conceiving^that 
a mduzah is the smallest nnitin his holding—^that the zominddri 
is an aggregate of many entire mauzahs. 

Now when it is remembered how small is the quantity of land 
tilled by each ryot, that he pays for different portions of this at 
different rates, that the quantity of the land of e^h sort or the 
nature of the crop, according to which he pays varies from year to 
year, and that the total year’s rent is generally paid in three 01 
four kiats, or instalments^ it will be seen, th^ the business of col¬ 
lecting the rents of a Bengal mauzah is a »very different th.ns: 
from the work which is done by a landlord’s agent in JBngland, 
and that it can only be carried on through' the means of ah organized 
staff. This staff is commonly called, l^th individually and collec¬ 
tively, the zamindar’s, or zaminddri amla. It usually consists of 
a TehsiLddr^ PatwdH, Gomaalda and peons or similar officers 
under different names, varying with the district. The Tehiilddr is 
the collector of the rents and if the zaminddri is large, one Tehail- 
ddr will collect from three or four mauzaha. 

There is geneiall^ a Tehailddr’a kachahri in each mauzah or vil¬ 
lage, it is the office where the zaminddri books and papers rela¬ 
tive to the village collections are made up and kept; sometimes a 
verandah shed hut of mat and bamboo serves the purpose of the 
kachahi i sometimes it is a pakka house of brick with sufficient 
accommodation to enable even the zaminddr to p^s a few days 
there when die resides elsewhere than in the village hnd is minded 
to visit it. Book-keeping is an art» which Hindis <se6m to carry 
almost to an absurd extent of detail, and it would be tedious to 
desci ibe all the books which are kept in ^ue course of the kachak- 
ri business. It will be sufficient to mention the principal among 
them ; these are, first, three or four books bearing the denomina¬ 
tion of thd ehittah, which amount in effect to a numbered 
register in various ways and in minute detail of all thermal 1 
dags, or plots into which the village lands are divided, the 
measurement of each, its situation, the* quality of the land, the 
ryot who cultivates it, an4 so on, the last of them bs^ng the 
khatiyan or iedgCr which gives under e^ch man’s name all the 
different portioi»f land held by him their respective 

characteristics. The jammft bandi is a* sort of assessment 
paper mada up for each year, with the view to showing for 
every ryot, as against each portioh of the land held him, 
the rate at which it is heldi according to quality or oro'p rand 
also to exhibiting the total amount which ip this way ^cornea 
due from him, and the hvata in which it is to bp paid: and 
the is an account prepared after the expiration 

of the year, repeating the principeu statements of the jamma 
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han^i as to the amounts which had become due, and then 
giving the paymtnts which had actually been made, together, with 
the arrears. A Bengali account book is formed by gewmg together 
with a cord any number of very long narrow loose sheets at one of 
their' ends, and when It is closed the fice ends of the sheets are 
folded back upon the ends which are thus bound. When it- is 
open the bound end rests upon the reader’s arm» the upper leaves 
ore thrown back and ^he writing then runs from the fiee end of 
one page down, through the cincture, to the fiee end of the next. 
In this way a total ^|e of portentous length is possible and some 
jumma-handie take aavantage of this property to the utmost. 

The Qomashta and Pai^ri, or similar officers, by whatever 
name they may be called in the different districts, are charged 
with the duty of keeping up the kacharhi-hoqkn according to the 
varying circumstances of the ryots’ holdings j and for this purpose 
haT 9 to keep a sharp eye throughout tlie year upon the ryots’ 
doings. It will be seen at once that per^ns charged with the 
functions of these zaminddri amla have much temptation to use 
the opportunities of their situation to their own advantage. Asa 
rule they are of the same class as the village "iyots; and are them¬ 
selves cultivators. It is not, theiefoie, matter of surprise, when it 
happens, as it often does, that the plots which are in their hands, 
are the best in the village. Their proper work prevents them 
from actually labouring in the helds, and they are supposed to pay 
those of Uie« other ryots who till the soil for them, |)ut it Is too 
frequently the case that they manage somehow to get this done 
giatis. And they are by no means ignorant of the art of obtain¬ 
ing tbe o0er of gratifications when'tiiey require them. The office 
is in a sense hereditary, viz., the *8on generally succeeds the father 
in it. jput this is almost a necessity, for it is seldom the case tlfat 
more than one or two others in the village possess thermal! know¬ 
ledge* of reading, writing and account keeping which is needed for 
the work. 

Indeed the ryots are universally uneducated and ignorant, and 
in an extreme degree susceptible to fhe influence of authority. 
The relation between them and the zamlnd&r is eminently feudal 
in its character. Bb is their superior lord and ftre his suluects 
(ryots), both by habit and By feeling “ adscf^k glebes.” They 
would be entirely at tbe mercy df the zamfndar and his amZa 
were it* not for another most remarkable village institution, namely, 
the rrCandal ;* this is the village keadman, th^ mouthpiece and 
rep^sentative of the ryots of the ^tllhge in uU matters between 
them and the zamfndar or his ofilcers. The vAaWdal is a cultivator 

"like the rest of the ryots, and by no means necessarily the liche.st. 

—■ — . . . ■■ . . . . . . . . . . 

*Thlft is his most eommon designation. The name, however, vanes with 

districts. 
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among them. He holds his position in some supposed manner 
dependent upon their suffrage!?, but the office in fact almost invari¬ 
ably passes fVom father to son, and so is hereditary for the same 
reason that all Cccupations and employments in India are heredi- 
taiy. His qualifications are sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing and zaminddri accounts, and thorough acquaintance witn 
the customary rights of the villagers. He receives no emolument 
directly, but the other ryots will generally fiom time to time help 
him gratuitously in his cultivation, and it is not unfroquently the 
case that he pays a less rate of rent for his^land than the ordi> 
nary occupying ryot does. It is impossible thoroughly to desenb-^ 
the mandaVs functions in a few sentences. He is so completely 
recognized as the spokesman of the i^ots, one and all, on every 
occasion that it is often exceedingly difficult to extract, in his 
absence, from an individual ryot information upon even the com¬ 
monest and most indifferent matter. The mandal and a fey^ of 
the elder men constitute the village panchdyat, by whom most 
of the ordinary dispute§ and quarrels are adjusted. In more''ob¬ 
stinate cases the mandal and the parties go to the zamindar^ or 
his representative th^ naib or gomaskta, for discussion and arbitra¬ 
tion. Thus very muhe of the administration of justice in the 
rural districts of Bengal is effected without the need of recourse to 
the formal and expensive machinery of the public courts. 

"When the village is one in which the zamdnddr resides, it will 
often be the case that the barber who shaves the members of his 
family, the dhobi who washes for them, the head' darwdn (or 
porter) and other principal servants, all hereditary, hold'their portion 
of the village land at relatively low rent/s or even rent free, in 
consideration of their services. In addition to this the dhobi and 
the barber,, for instance, have the right to be employed at customary 
rates of pay by all the ryots. Sometjmes the carpenter find the 
blacksmith are in the like situation. There is also a herec^itary 
village chXLukidar (or watchman) who gets his land rent free. 
And the Brahman priest whether of thp zamind&r’s family, or 
maintained for the village pujah6, &c., is supported in the same 
mode. 

We have tfcus before us, in the Bengal •?fillage community,, 
a social structunl^ which for want of a better term must be 
called feudal The principal features may be summed‘up 
as follows:—At the bottom is the great mass of hereditary 
cultivators of the village lands (ryots); at the top the sufierior 
lord entitled to rents and dues from these cultivat 0 )r 8 (zamiod^rl; 
next to him and connected with his interests com^^ those who 
constitute his fiscal organization (amla) and his privileged ser¬ 
vants ; on the other side again are the representative and officers 
of the village, and by the union of both elements, so to speak 
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ia a court leet which disposes of all topics of ioternal 

fi'ictioD by the authoritative declamticm of custom-au‘d iisa,ge.* 
Outside this system, withmo recoguized place io it, yet never¬ 
theless the motive power by which it is kept working is the 
mahagan^ or village oapitalist. The Bengal ryot, except only a 
fraction of the whole class, has no accumulated wealth—no pecu¬ 
niary means other tlian what his own labour on the laud can 
earn for him. He carries on. a business, however, which from 
time to time and periodically requires outlay of moneys There 
is a hut of the homestead to be new built or repaired^ a plough 
or other implement to*be made, a pair of bullocks to be Iwiight, 
seed for sowing to be procur^, above all rice to be got for the 
food of himself and his family, and also several kiats of his rent 
to be paid before all his crops can be secured and realized. Alone 
and unaided, he is almost invariably unable to meet all these 
current demands. In the western part of the Delta, his savings 
are spldom suflBcient to tide him wholly over^the time which must 
elapse before the year’s production comes in. To the mahdjan, 
therefore, he is obliged to go for money and for paddy as he 
wants them. The commonest course of dealings' between the 
parties Js as follows :—The paddy for sowing and for food, and 
also otner seed is provided upon the terras that it is to be returned 
together with a surplus of fifty per cent, in quantity at the time 
of harvest; and the money is advanced upon condition of being 
repaid, also at harvest time, with two per cent, pjjr mensem 
interest either in the shape of a.n equivalent of paddy, reckoned 
at bazar prices, or in cash ah the option of the lender. As security 
for the due carrying out*of thiSi arrangement the mahdjan fre¬ 
quently takes ail! hypothecation- of the ryot’s future crop, and 
Iielps hi^iself to the stipulated amount on the very threshiulf 
fliwir, in the open field. • 

The actual result of- this state of things is, at least, c^ious to 
the eye of the European observer. The zamindar, who at first 
sight appears to fill the place of au English landlord, is merely 
a rent charger ;.the ryot, who seems to have'a beneficial interest 
of a more or less permanent nature in his allotments is scarcely 
more than a field labourer, living from hand to^mouth; and the 
mahAjan, who, in eflPeet, furnishes the farming capital, pays the 
labour and takes all the profits, is a stranger, having no proprietary 
iijterest'imthe landv He is aicreditor only, whose sole object is 
to realize his money as advantageously as possible. After setting 
aside in his golda as much of the produce come to his hands 
as he is likely to* need for his next year’s business advances iu 
'kind, he deals with the rest simply as a corn-factor, sending it to 
the most remunerative market. A thriving mahdjan may have 
a< whole or oven luoie under his hand, and yet he has 

u 1 
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ji\> legitimate proprietary statua in the community, Tvliite |hos© 
who haye, namely, the ryot on one hand and the zamindar on the 
other for different reasons are apparently powerless. The conse¬ 
quent unprogressive character of an agricultural village eaunot 
l>e>more graphically described than by the words of an inteHigeut 
young zamindar • 

“ A husbandman of the present day is the primitive being he 
always has been with a piece of rag round his loins for his 
clothing, bare feet, a miserable hut to live^n, and a daily fare 
“ of the coarsest description, he lives a lifq which, however dis- 
“ turbed it may be by other causes, is unruffled by ambition. If 
“ he gets bis two meals and plain clothing he is conte^rt with his 

• lot, and if he can spare a few rupees for purchasing jewelry for 
‘ his wife and children, and a few rupees more for religious 
‘ ceremonies he will consider himself as happy as lie can wish 
‘ to be. He is the greatest enemy of social reform and ’never 
‘ dreams of throwing off any of the trammels, which time or 
‘ superstition has spun around him. He will not send his son 
‘ to school for fear of being deprtved of his manual assistance 

in the field ; he i^'ill not drink the water of a good tank because 
" he has been accustomed to use the water of the one nearer his 
“ house; he will not sow a crop of potatoes or sugarcane because 
" his forefathers never did it; he will allow himself to be urimer- 
“ cifully fleeced by his hereditary priest to secure the hope of 
“ utter annihilation after death, but he will not' listen to any 
“ proposal which would place within his reach a few of the con- 
“ veuiences or comforts of life. There are agricultural villages 
“ in which the existence of a school or Sf a dispensary, and the 
condition of the bouses, roads and tanks show a happier state 
“ of things, but it will be found that in almost all such « 2 ases, the 
improvements have been made not by the ryots, but by a rich 
tradetgemployer or landholder who resides in the village ol‘ takes 
an interest in its welfare. The ryots themselves are too poor, 

‘ too ignorant, too disunited among thetnselves to effect any such 
‘ improvement.” 

HI.— Domestic 

And more than one cause occurs to limit the activity of zkmfa- 
(Urs in this matter to very few instances. ]t is Sufficient for the 
moment to say that wealthy, enterpVizing zamfndars are very rare 
in the Mofussil. The Hindu gentleman of the Bengali vilfage, the 
lauded proprietor, so to speak, of the locality, may have an income 
of some Rs. 2U() or Rs. 300 per annum at most. He may not 
nlways have even a pakka house. -His property is probably a 

* Babu Peaiy Ciiuud Mookerjce, 4 vol, Beug. Sec, Sec. Trans. Sec. 4, p. 1. 
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^ ?)|j.are of f.he village or of several villages together held on some 
tent<*e, the general nature of which will be hereafter describe*!, 
and his net income is that which remains of the collectio|SS made 
from the ryots, after he has paid the jamma of his tenure to the 
superior holder, or to the Government as the case may be. His 
life is a very quiet one, unmarked by the characteristics of either 
a very active or a very refined form of civilisation. His daily 
routine may be sufficiently described without much difficulty. Ho 
gets up before sun rise, and if he be an orthodox Hindu, as he sits 
upon his bed, he utters in the place of a formal prayer the name 
of “ Durga ” several JLimes in succession. Then he performs some 
slight abbitions. At this point the habits of Brahmans vary from 
those of other Hindus. The Brahman goes at once after these 
ablutions to bathe in the river, if there is one near at hand ; if not, 
to the tank attached to his house or to the village tank. As he 
stands in the water and when he comes* out, lie repeats by way of 
prayer Sanskrit mantras which he does not understand. In any 
village situated on the bank of a river may be seen very early in 
the morning, men of the most respectable class and position re¬ 
turning home after bathing ancf muttering these mantras as they 
go. Men of respectability (bhadralog), however, who arc not 
Brahmjins, do not think it necessary to bathe so early or to .say 
anything iu the shape of prayer beyond the utterance of the name 
of Durga two or three times on rising from bed. 

It used to be the practise for pious Hindus, in addition to this 
to write the name of Durga on a plantain leaf as many as two 
hundred or tj^iree hundred times every morning after tlm first 
washing, but this old custom has died out, except in, perhaps, 
a few excesvsively consefvativc fsimilies of Eastern Bengal, and 
now a day.s, the ordinary village proprietor of the higher claas 
after liis^arly ablutions, without further preliminary, takes his seat 
in -his haithakhdna upon the takhtaposh (if, as is u.si|aHy the ca.se, 
there^s one) which is generally covered with a white chadnn 'J'here 
he receives all, whom business or desire for gossip may bring to see 
him. His ryots who e6me sit at a little distance on the ftouv, 
while visitors of the bhadralog sit on the takhtaposh with the 
master of the house. Hukhas for smoking are o:5ered to each 
one iu turn, and fon*this purpose two hukhas are generally kept 
ready, one for Brahmsfos, the other for kyasths, &c., that for the 
use of Brahmans being distinguished by a cowrie hanging pendent 
^om if by a string. Not to give a.visitor the offer of asmoke 
would he considered as very uncourteous and ructe. 

. Tlie Bengal village gentleman generally transacts all his business 
»in the morning, sitting in the way just described iu his baithakhdna 
while his wife is simultaneously engaged in the kitchen. He will 
nut take food before bathing, for to do so would be considered very 
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wrong. He remains in his haiihakhdna usually until about 11 or 
11^ A.M, sometimes even l^ter. Then when his visitant^’aie 
gone he'causes his servant to bring oil and this he rubs all over 
his body and head as a preliminary to going to bathe. 

When be returns from bathing, whidh will generally be about 
i^oon, he goes to the inner apartments {andar mahil) of the 
house, ie., to the portion of the house or homestead which 
is allotted to the female members of the family, and which 
strangers and non-privileged males are not allowed to enter. 
There, if he is orthodox and has “ taken* the mantra’* from 
his family priest, he first peiforms ptyaA, and then has his biea’'- 
fast brought. The servants of the house or the wopen of the 
family sweep the floor of the room oi* verandah where he usually 
takes his meals, and spread a square piece of carpet {aahan) or 
place a square wooden boanl for him to sit (cross-legged) upon. 
His food is served in a thdl* or on a stone platter by his wifp, his 
children sit round him, and his mother comes and sits ifa fiont of 
him to see that everything is done as it should be ; if his wife is 
young she seldom speaks to hiii^ in the presence of the mother, 
and if he has to ask for anything he does so generally through the 
mother. The breakfast commonly consists of rice as a principal 
item and in considerable epiantity, some kind of dal (split pulse) a 
few vegetables separately prepared, one fish curry, sometimes also 
an acid curry taken after tlie oidinaiy curry, and lastly milk and 
sugar. The food is mostly conveyed from the platter to the mouth 
with the fiWgeis of the right hand ^ the right hand‘aloi>e can he 
used for this purpose, and no food may be touched with the left. 
Having finished eating, the master of tjbe house washes his light 
hand and his mouth, receives apdn (betel leaf) prepaied with spices 
l^y the women of tlie family for chewing, returns to his baitha- 
kkdna, smokes his hukah and lies down to sleep for an‘ hour or 
two during the hottest part of the day, namely from ^about 
1 P.M (56 3 P.M. 

About 3 P.M., his siesta over, he does whatever work of the 
morning he may have left unfinished, or goes out to see his 
neighbours or his ryots, returning shortly a^r dusk, when he 
takes some refreshment or lunch in the shape of sweet¬ 

meats. For the rest of the evening he sits fh his baithakMna, 
conversing with friends and neighbours who may have come in, 
or plays games with cards or dice, or plays chess. In this*, manner 
he amuses himself and passes his* time till dinner, or the last 
meal of the day, is announced about 10 P.M.: a female servant 
comes and says ‘'rice is ready," and he goes for his dinner to' 
the same place where he took his breakfast, and eats it in the 


* A “ thal" IS a laetal plate oi dish. 
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^Kame fashion. In fact, there is scarcely any difference hetweeii 
the Vnoiiiiug meal and the night npeal, either inregard to. tlie 
food or to any other particular. The second is essentially a repeti- 
'tion of the first 

The women of the house always tate their meals after the men 
have finished theirs ; and all the members of the family retire 
to their sleeping quarters immediately after the night meal. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the every-day life of a 
I^engali village proprieter belonging to the gentleman’s class who 
lives on an income of, say, from Rs. 200 to 500 a year derived 
from land. It shoutd be added that the women of the family 
do a great^leal of domestic work, such as cooking, pounding rice, 
fetching water, &c. Early •in the morning they sprinkle water 
over the uthan, and proceed to clean the thals and the cups used 
the previous evening. Of such a family as that just described, 
the female inemhersare not so secluded as the women of a similar 
family would be in a lai’ge town. In a Bengali village all the 
neighbours are allowed to see and speak tvith the women of the 
family (except the newly married ftatts, not belonging to the 
village) unless they are prevented by village rglationship. 

Domestic life in a cultivator’s family is of course very different 
from that of the hhadralog just descril)ed. The exigencies of field 
labour, cattle-tending and poverty introduce very considerable 
disturbing causes. Still there are generic features of resemblance 
between the two. The women prepare the meals for the men, 
and these are *eaten in the more private part of the* homestead 
which auswets to the inner apartments of the gentleman’s Adn, 
also the women take thc^r meals after the men have eaten. The 
food is almost exclusively rice,and vegetable curries. Now 
and then fish is an ingVedient in it, and occasionally milk. The 
front verandah of the principal hut of the homestead is the ryot’s 
bd'Uhgkhdna, 3kud there after his day’s work is done he*will spread 
a mat for his neishlxiur and share with him his bubble-bubble. 
Or a village group will fqrra under a convenient pipal tree, and 
«nioke and gossip about the affairs of the mauzah. 

It is the universal habit in Bengal, prevalent in all classes, for 
the members of a family. to live and to enjoy «the profits of 
property jointly. What this amounts to is by no means easy 
to describe in few seuteuces. To take the instance of a ryot’s 
family, .it grows joint sorae^’hat in this fashion ; namely, on the 
death $f the father his sons, who before were dependent members 
of the family living in the same homestead and assisting him in 
* the cultivation of his jote, henceforward continue, still in the 
•same homestead, cultivating the same jote, but now in the capacity 
of owners. Sometimes they get their own names collectively 
.Kubslituted for that of their father in the books of the zaiuiudar’s 
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kachahri ; niid sometimes the dead man’s name is nllowed 
remain theic unaltered. While thus situated each brotheiywitK 
his \Vife and children, if possible, occupies a separate hut in the 
homestead and as often as is necessary for this purpose or when 
it can be afforded an additional hut is added to the group. 

Also in this state of things, the brothers are by law entitled 
to equal shares by inheritance in the whole of the propei ty which 
they have thus taken in common from their deceased father, and 
each has a right at any time to compel a partition. In the event 
of one of the brothers dying, his sons, if he has any, if he has none 
his widow, step into his place and represent him in all respects. 

Tliis sort of process carried on for several generations obviously 
would hiing about a very complex distsilmtion of undivKled .shares; 
but ui^tbe case of ryots it very speedily comes to an end by reason 
of the smallness of the original subject rendering the aliquot parts 
insicruificant. Before that stage is reached the younger members 
of the family give up or sell their shares to the others and find 
occupation elsewhere aas best they can. When the^'o^eis inheri¬ 
table in its nature tlie members of the family while living in the 
same liomestead will actually dividd the land among themselves 
accoiding to their 'shares and cultivate separately. In this way, 
the land in some villages has come to be sub-divided into ahsiinily 
small plots and this evil has a natural tendency to inciease lather 
than diminish. 

When the family is well off and has considerable po.ssessions, 
as well, it* may be, in the way of trade, as in the shape ef zamin- 
daris and other landed tenures, the state of jointhood ” 
commonly long remains. The whole pioperty is managed by one 
member of the family who i% called 'the “ karta ” and who 
is usually the eldest individual of the eldest branch. He is 
ttieoretically responsible in a certain vague way to the entire 
body of joint co-shaiers each of whom can, if he likes, see 
the family books of account and papers which are regularly 
kept in a sort of oflPlce for daftarhhdna) by the family servants; 
but as a matter of fact it is seldom' that any one interferes 
until some occasion of quarrel aiises and is fought out with 
acrimony, a nartition effected and accounts insisted upon. Events 
of this kind happen from time to tihae, witlk»ultimate wholesome 
effect, but as a rule the co-sharers are only too willing to let well 
alone, content to be supported in the family house, out of the 
family funds, without asking any questions, each getting as he wants 
sufficient small sums of money for ordinary personal expe^nses. 
I'his constitutes the enjoyment of the joint family property by . 
the joint family. Whatever money is saved, after the disburse¬ 
ment of the general family and proprietary" expenses is invested 
liy the karta in the purchase of some addition to the joint propei ty ; 
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'‘anJ ?vliatever money is required for the performances of extraor¬ 
dinary family ceremonies or religious performances is commonly 
raised by the karta in the form of a loan charged on the joint 
property. The family proprietary body is thus a sort of corpora¬ 
tion the ostensible head of which is the A aria, and in which 
the individual members have acquired no proprietary rights as 
distinct from those of the whole body except the right on the part 
of each co-sharer to separate at any moment and have his aliquot 
share of the common property divided ofif and given to him. 

The domestic community which in this system of living, grows 
lip, under, so to speak, the same roof-tree, is curiously heterogene¬ 
ous and sometimes very numerous. There are, first, the co-s|iarers ; 
these are brothers, nephews, and male cousins whose fathers’ shares 
have devolved upon them and the widows or daughters of co- 
sharers, who have died without leaving sons ov grandsons; and 
secoially there is the mixed class of dependent members made up 
of the wives and children of existing co-siiares, the wives an<l 
daughters of former co-sharers (whose shares went to sons), and 
individuals labouring under any such iiifirnoity as disqualifies them 
from inheriting. Instances occur in Calcutta^nd possibly even in 
the Mo/ussil, of families, comprehending as many as 300 or 400 
individuals including servants living in one house ; and it is pro- 
pably usual for a family to amount to something between 50 
and 100. 

Tlie Bengali’s house is everywhere, whether in town or in (he 
country villagp and whether large or small, of one typical form, 
specially adapted to the needs of joint family life ; its principal 
elements are apparent eVbn in thq homestead of the smallest ryot. 
That of an old family may be described as follows:—The buildiujj 
is of brigk, and two-storied, that is, it has a ground floor and a 
first floor ; the term “ uppor-roomed house ” always 6e.sigiiates a 
housePwhioh ranks above the ordinary ru# of res^jectability. The 
front is generally long, exhibiting a pillared verandah or a row 
of French casement and* jillmilled windows on the first -floor. 
The entrance is by an archway, or large square headed door in 
the centre of the front; and in the entrance passage^often on both 
sides of it is a raised floor one or two open cells in which 
the ^rwdns (or doer keepers)* sit, lie and sleep—in fact dwell. 
This is Uie deorhi and answers in some degree to the concier- 
gerie of' French houses. Thtf entrance passage on the inside opens 
upon^ a* quadrangle which may or may not be complete. On the 
. quadrangle side, the house is generally faced all round by a iwo- 
• storied pillared verandah wliich serves as a passage for each floor, 
and gives access to the different rooms ; the upper verandah is 
reached from the lower by a narrow winding staircase of steep 
•brick-built steps usually situated at the corners and very closely 
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resombling the turret-stairs of an English country churdi. From'^ 
outside to inside the breadtl](lof the house is always very n^irow, 
and as the rooms are less than the full width by the'width of the 
verandah, they are also- necessarily narrow; sometimes, however, 
they are found of. considerable length. On one side of the 
quadrangle is the pujak dalan. This may be described as being 
the verandah of the other sides very much enlarged and deepened. 
It is approached from the central area by a flight of steps, which 
cover in breadth nearly the whole length of the side, anti its lofty 
ceiling is supported by inner pillars additional to those which 
stand in the place of the ordinary verandah pillars. Its ciiief. 
purpose is to serve as a stage for the performance of. religious and. 
domestic ceremonies on special occasions, the quadrangular area 
then affording convenient space for the general audience of depend¬ 
ents and invited guests ; and the women of the house, thenjselves 
unseen finding gazing plafies in the upper windows and verandalj^ 
At these times the ^^uadrangle is commonly covered in by a 
shamiana stretched across the top from side to side. In this 
manner a magnificent reception haJl or theatre can be constructed, 
in almost every native gentleman’s house at the shortest notice. 

Besides this first qnad*rangle, there is often in large houses, 
a second or a third quadrangle, and even more, the cne behind or 
annexed to the other, much as is the case in our Colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Then, too, there is the thakurbari or chamber, 
where the ^figure of the family deity resides and wjiere the daily- 
service or worship of the thakwr is performed by the inferior 
family priest. Among Brahmans, and also kuiin hiists, who are 
now-a-days privileged to receive the marvira, the father and mother 
of any branch of the family may, for some purposes, each have 
Ri.s or her private personal tkakur quite apart from the family 
thahwr. But neither a kaist nor even a Brahman woman . can- 
themselves worship thft family idol or any visible tfixcejit 

the clay figure of Siva which is made for every day worship. 
They must make their daily puytt and utter mantma apart from 
any idol* 

It IS by no means easy to describe the mode in which a large 
family distrfbutes itself over a bouse sac^ as that just now 
sketched. If the stage which the family Jias reached is tlaee or 
four generations removed from the common ancestor, there will 
be several heads of branches ; and these branches will settle them¬ 
selves per stirpes, so to speak, in separate parts of the house under 
their own heads, more or less separate from the rest. Sometimes 
this separation is so complete that the portion of the house allotteii 
to each branch is parted off from the remamder of the house by such 

* The Shastiab forbid to women and Sudras all knowledge aud use of 

saured texts. 
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'^blocking up of doors as may. be necessary for the purpose and by 
the’^ening of a separate entrance. lEach group as a rule messes 
by itself, and every a<^lt member oi it has a room to himself iu 
which he lives, all the female members together finding accom¬ 
modation of some sort in the inner apartments, i.e., the portion 
of the dwelling house which is allotted to the females, and com¬ 
monly with Europeans called the zenana. All the branches 
usually keep joint with regard to the worship of the family deity.. 
And even when the different branches have gone so far as to sever 
in everything, i.e,, in food, worship and estate, as the phrase is, 
the same family deity is commonly retained by all, and the 
worshiped it conducted b}^ the different separated branches in 
turns, each turn proportionate in duration to the owner's share 
in the joint property. For instance if the family in its divided 
state were represented by four heads, namely, two brothers and 
«,their«two nephews, sons of a third brother deceased, the turns 
or p^allas of worship would be four months, four months, two 
months, and two months or equimultiples of these. 

It is, of course, only iu Caicutta or other very large towns that 
the family swarm continues iu the family hive at such dimen¬ 
sions as those just mentioned. But in the few country villages 
where‘the zamindar’s family has been fortunate enough to 
maintain itself for many generations, much about the same thing 
occurs. Thfere will be the brick built, quadrangled, bouse with 
imposing fronl, sheltering under one connected roof nyiny families 
of cousins who bear to each other varying degrees of relationship 
and constitute in the whole a joint family, all the adult indepen¬ 
dent* members of whioh have their own joint (but separable) 
coparcenary interest in the prop*erty of the family, \irhatever that 
be. Th^ karta of this family (generally by the nature of Ijhe 
case, the senior member) is in most respects the ostensible head 
and although in the village all of the others are “ the babus," 
yet he is especially the “ babu '' to whose activity such good work, 
when it is done, as the maintenance of a dispensary, the support 
of the mandir and its priest and the keeping the mandap iu 
good condition is to be attributed. ^ , 

• IV.—- 611AVE AND Gay. 

Amugemeuta do not appear to occupy any great portion of 
life in a Bengali village. Although the circumstances of agricul¬ 
tural halfour are such as to leave the ryot in comparative idleness 
for l^e greater part of the year, the truth seems to be that, for 
generations, the rural population has been a pauper, under-fed 
’class, and does not possess the vigour and excess vitality which, 
in the case of the Burmese, overflows in vivacious games and 
. athletic spores. Bright, hearty, healthy play of a boisterous 

cl 
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character is seldom or never to be met with among the children 
Gymnastics, however, of undoubted indigenous origin, is, in ^-ume 
places, a great favorite and very successfully pursued, and there 
are parts of Bengal in which the boys hitve even laid hold of 
cricket. Nevertheless, all Bengalis are possessed with an inordi¬ 
nate love of spectacles and shows of every kind. The Hindus 
flock as readily to the public religious processions and displays of 
the Muhammadans as to their own, and vice vered. The Muham¬ 
madans find occasions for these at the Muharram and some other 
iriodic commemorations of events in the lives of the Prophet af»d 
is chief apostles. And the Hindus have ‘their village pujahs, 
which are celebrated with more or less show and n^gnificence 
according to the wealth and public spifitedness of the local zamin- 
dar. Then there are from time to time family festivals and cere¬ 
monies already spoken of at the houses of the better-to-do folks, 
such as marriages, shraddas, readings of the Ramayaoa, &c. ^ ^ 

The Bengali ryot is not often in a hurry. He dearly loves an 
opportunity for a bit %£ gossip and the hubble-bubble, and' the 
evening groups under the pipal tr§e are usually the wholesome 
substitutes for the taH shop. Drinking does, however, obtain to a 
considerable extent among the lower castes, and is said to be in¬ 
creasing, Native writers are fond of attributing the introduction 
of this vice or, at any rate, its encouragement in some way to the 
English, but there can be no real doubt that it is a natural product 
of the country itself.* In a portion of the Veds the delights of 
intoxication hre dwelt upon, and some of the tantrio* writings aro 
devoted to the encouragement of drink. The habit of drinking 
appears to have been so mischievously pijpvalent in the best ‘days 
of the Muhammadan rule as to have called for reapeated prohibitive 
legislation. And, indeed, the spirit which is everywhere drunk, 
namely tari^ is evidently of purely home origin, and is made large¬ 
ly in every villf^ge by crude native methods from many sogts of 
saccharine juices, especially from the juice of the tari palm. 

Gambling has great charms to the Bengali of all ranks, and 
some very amuling modes of applying the element of chance are 
in vogue. But gambling with cards and dice is the common form 
prevalent with* the middle classes. . . 

To describe fully the religious aspect of a Bengal village com¬ 
munity would be a very long and difficult Wk—a task, indeed, 
which a foreigner could hard ly parry tljrough with success. A few of 
its more conspicious features may, however, be pointed out without 
much risk of error. The Muhammadans exhibit two very distinct 
sects in Bengal, namely, the Sunnis and the Shias. Both seem 
to be a good deal given tp observances and practices of Hinduism ;• 

* Journal of Asiatic Society for 1873, Part I., No. 1, before referred to. 
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Nuid it is pretty clear that the Bengali Musalmin is as a rule 
nolWhg but a roughly converted Htodii. He is generally .quite 
undistinguishable from the ordinary Hindu in all race characteris¬ 
tics, and retains very marked caste notions and habits. In the 
best and most fertile parts of the d^lta the Muhamm'adan element 
exceeds 60 per cent, of the population^ and in the rest of Bengal 
Proper it rises as high as 30 or 40 per cent. In some districts the 
agricultural villages are either wholly Muhammadan or wholly 
Hindu, but more commmonly each village has its Muhammadan 
quarter and its Hindu quarter. 

Hinduism also has Its sects quite apart from its castes, though 
a marked, (^stinction of sect is apt in the end to become synony¬ 
mous with distinction of cftste. The peculiarity of Hinduism, 
which.has been already spoken of, namely, its want of the congre¬ 
gational element, seems to favour the growth of sects. At any 
rate, ijo one appears to care much what particular form of faith 
his neighbour professes, as long as it is pot of an aggressive 
character. It may look like making an exception- to say that 
Christians are a good deal objec^ted to in an agricultural village ; 
but this is mainly for two reasons,— i.t., ls<, because it is gener¬ 
ally supposed to be of the essence of Christianity to work actively 
towards the subversion of Hinduism ; 2ndly, because Christian 
ryots backed by the support (by no means always judiciously 
given) which they obtain from European missionaries are apt to be 
a very contumg-cious unaccommodating sect of people. ^ 

We find pretty universally in the rural villages, Boistobs, Sak- 
tas, Sivas, Qarfapatyas, &c. Of Boistobs there are ah immense 
number of varieties or sab-divisions. Their chief distinguishing 
tenet seems to be that Vishnu is* the Brahma : that he existed 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all. They ei^ 
due him ^ith the highest moral attributes, and they believe that, 
beside^ his more exalted form as creator of all things, he has at 
different times and for the benefit of his creatures assumed parti¬ 
cular forms and appearances. The best known and most celebrat¬ 
ed of these is Krishna; whose bright and frolicsome, and, indeed, 
somewhat sensual career of adventure on earth is a very fascinat¬ 
ing topic of contemplation to his votaries.* The <?hief develop¬ 
ment of the Boistols, originated with Chaitanya, who preached 
purity, meditation, and the equality of all men, without distinction 
of sect or caste, before Qod. fie threw aside all ceremonies and 
outward symbols. And a certain freedom from caste trammels 
and disregard of religious obervances, with an appreciation of the 
importance of conduct still seem to characterise* the sect. The 
Boistobs have been, and even now are being, recruited from all 

* It is perhaps noteworthy that a notion that our Christ is none other 
great many educated Bengalis have a than their Krishna. 
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castes, but taken together in all their varieties they are commop*^ 
reckoned as a sort of caste l(y themselves. Their especially ^hetic 
members go by the designation of Bairagi (amongst others), and 
Jive a life of mendicancy and freedom which, as has been already 
mentioned, is not always altogether reputable. 

The Saktas, perhaps, constitute the majority of the inhabitants 
of the villages. They have come to be in a great degree united 
with the Saivas. These latter look upon Siva (the destroyer) 
as the primary and more exalted form of Brahma, and ttie Saktas 
especially contemplate and worship the divine nature in its acti¬ 
vity, in other words, the female forms of tfie supreme deity, as 
Burga and Kali. The Sivaite and ^akta worship is in a marked 
degree a worship of dogma, of gorgeous ceremony," and bloody 
sacrifices. The Saktas consider themselves conservative of the 
purer and Puranic type of religion. Like the Pharisees of Judea, 
they are strict in small observances with regard to food, ♦meals, 
perhaps even to the vheglect of the larger precepts of the lavv. It 
was against this system and its abuses that Chaitanya lifted up 
his voice, and that the Boistobs a»3 the protestants; but the older 
faith still appeals the most successfully to the passions of men, 
and with its vicarious helps to acceptance with God still holds 
sway with the masses of the people. 

The Ganapatyas hardly, perhaps, deserve to be called a distinct 
sect. They particularly seek the protection of Ganesa, and devote 
themselvea to his worship, but apart from this thpy may belong 
to almost any sect of Hinduism. 

The mention of these different sects of Hinduism leads natur¬ 
ally up to a description of a very- remarkable institution, 
which, although it does not by any means find illustration in 
every village of Bengal, yet is very common in certain parts 
of the presidency. In most of the sects there is (as it may be 
termed) a clerical class, which is itself separated into two*orders, 
namely, to use European designations, the monastic (or ascetic) 
and the secular. The jnonastic order is celibate and in a great . 
degree erratic and mendicant, but has anchorage places and 
head-quarter^, in the maths. The original meaning of the word 
math seems to be cell br chamber, as ^jf a hermit. Now- 
a-days the typical mafh consists of an eudowed temple or shrine, 
with a dwellipg-place for a superior (the^ Mohant). and his 
disciples (ehelas). The endowment of a math is either the result 
of private dedication, - or it is a grant made by an already .‘existing 
wealthy math,^ In the latter case the new institution becorrfes an 
off-shoot of the old, and remains allied with it in some sort at 
subordination. The property is not generally very large; though , 
in exceptional cases it is so, and in some maths the Mohauts either 
by decline from the strict path of sanctity originally marked out 
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for Them, or even in prosecution o£ the founder s purpose, make 
the acquirement of wealth by trade tneir great object, lusfances 
of this are most plentiful in the north-western parts of this presi¬ 
dency, where numerous trader Mohants of great wealth and influ¬ 
ence are to be found. 

As a rule, the Mohant, when he devoted himself to the ascetic 
form of religious life, ipso Jacto, severed himself from all such 
worldly possessions as he might otherwise have been entitled to as 
an ordinary member of society. He became theoretically dead to 
• the world, and incapable of holding or inheriting property generally. 
But witte regard to the property of the math or Mohantship it is 
different. The Hindu law recognizes a special devolution of 
the 'property belonging to a math upon the occurrence ot 
' the death of the Mohant.* A certain precept in the writings of 
the^ages to the effect, that the virtuous pupil takes the property, 
is the foundation of the different rules observed in the different 
cases. The variation is in the manner *in which the virtuous 


pupil is ascertained. There,are instances of wai/is in which the 
Mohantship descends to a personal heir of the decea-sed ; and 
othets in which the existing Mohant appoints his successor. But 
the ordinary rule is, that the maths of the same sect in a district 
are associated together, the Mohants of these acknowledging one 
of their number, who is for some cause pre-eminent, as their head, 
and on the .occasion of the death of one, the others of the asso¬ 
ciated body assemble to elect a successor out of the chelas (or 
discipfes) o? the deceased, if possible ; or, if there be none of them 
qualified, then from *he chelas of another Mohant. After the 
election the chosen disciple !s installed on the gaddi of his 
prederjpssor with much ceremony. Sometimes most unseemly 
druggies for the succession take place. It has happened that 
tw(f rivals, each backed by a section of neighboflriug Mohants 
and other partizaus, though-neither, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
a chela of the deceased have started up to make title to the vacaut 
Mohautship. Both accompanied the dead body a long distance 
to the sacred river and put fire into the mouth, ^ the corpse was 
launched into tl^e Ganges. Both returned to l^Tormally elected 
by their respective^ adherents in two separate held within 

the same compound of the math. Both were carried in a grand 
procession with elephant* and horses and flags and drums and 
a jJihwd of followers round the village ; and, finally, both came 
into a Court of law to establish, by prolonged litigation reaching 
even to the Privy Council, rights which probab% neither of them 
was strictly entitled-to. 

The mandir (or temple) of the math, if there is one in the village 


* Mitak. Chap. 2, Sec. 8, si. 16. 
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is generally a conspicuous object. It has usually oply one cKSimber 
in which the thakur or itiage of the deity resides, and its ground 
section is a square of no great dimensions but it is often carried up 
to a considerable height, and terminates in various, more or less, 
conoidal forms. In some,districts it is acutely pointed, and pre¬ 
sents very much the appearance of an English church-spire, as it 
is seen from a distance piercing the village mass of foliage. 

There are also very frequently to be seen, in, or about a 
village, mandirs which do not belong to any math ; these com¬ 
monly owe their origin to private dedication. There is seldom, 
however, any endowment attached to them, or, perhaps, just 
sufficient lakheraj land to maintain tiie attendant Brahman ^who 
performs the daily worship and keeps the place in order. .^More 
often the Brahman gets bis living out of the offerings made to 
the thakur and the contributions of the orthodox, or is supported 
by the zammdSr. 

A shrine (dargah) Mr tomb of some holy Muhammadan fakir is 
often to be met with on the way side, with the hut or homestead of 
its keeper near at hand. Passers-by *of all creeds and denominations 
throw in their cowrfes and pice. And if the sanctity of the 
deceased be much out of the common, the tomb may eved be a 
valuable source of revenue. In that case it is treated as a subject 
of property which passes by inheritance from owner to owner, 
and the keeper is paid by salary from the person entitled to it. 
Generally, however, the keeper of the place alone *is interested 
in it, and transmits his humble effects to his heirs. ' 

In a large village there will be a mandap, i.e., a spacious open- 
sided covered-in room, in a sense, ft vestry-room, where the village 
pujah festivals are celebrated and other village gatherings occur. 
Softietimes tlie mandap is a pakka structure, the roof being 
supported on J)rick-built pillars. But more often it is of bansjboo 
and thatch. It is usually kept up by the zammdar. 
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Art. IX,~.THE FIRST TWENTT YEARS OF TSE 
“CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 

The Calcutta Review, Vol. I, May—August to Jtol, 

XXXVIII, September — December, 1863. 

J UST thirty years have passed .since the publication of the 
first volume o^ the Cidcutta Review: The remarkable 
success which attended it, forms an era in the history not only 
of Anglorliadiau but of ^iental literature. Whether we look 
at the period at which thelBrst Number appeared, at the objects 
for which the Review was established, at the course which it 
has since run, or at the men who have been the most able and' 
frequent contributors to its pages, the early history of this Periodical 
deserves to be recorded, so far as that may ijpw be possible- The 
period of thirty years in India in reality embraces four of those 
generations of official and non-official residents, each of which has 
been reckoned at seven years. The foundor-and the eariier Edi¬ 
tors, with one excejJtion, are still happily spared to do service 
to India and to literature ; but years have passed since they bade 
a final farewell to the country. Of the most distinguished writers 
in the first years of the Reviewed existence, the majority still 
survive, hut Jhe gaps made by the removal of Henr)^ Lawrence, 
of Herbert Edwardes, of Henry Durand, of William Sinclair 
Mackay, of Baird Smith, of Colonel Broome and even of Wyllie 
and Wynne, warn us to oollect the materials of our history while 
we may. It is significant thal, soon after these pages are 
in the hands of our readers, the last of the seven Editors of 
the. Calcutta Review during the first twenty yej^rs of its 
existesce, will have left India. We confine our narrative to 
these twenty years, during which this Periodical may be said' 
to have been a unity, tq have been conducted strictly on the 
catholic and eclectic principles laid down by its founder, while 
manifesting a spirit of Christian and even Missionary zeal, due 
as much to the tone of its aoutributors us to the ^policy of its 
conductors. . 

Tfie year 1844, when the first Number appearedi was itself 
remarkable as, in one sense, the turning point in the history of the 
Press in India. Lord Eiienborough had been recalled and Sir 
Henty Hardinge became Governor-General. WitLj^e former the 
■’.last traces of iiostility and even hatred to indeperilRit journalism 
passed away for everfor, much as wo may resent Lord Canning’s 
Act of 1857, which gagged tb© European Press along with the 
.Native, as unmeccssary and pernicious, the circumstances were critical 

' D1 
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and the effect was trifling. It was in 1818 that Mr. Silk Bucki^i^ 
ham established the Gahutt^ Journal, which soon becam&'^the 
centre of a knot of the ableist offlcials in the Services and elevated 
the standard cf Indian journalism. For years afterwards Mr. 
Adam, an otherwise excellent and able Civilian, took advantage 
of his temporary position as provisional Governor-General, to pass 
an ordinance fettering the Press, and to deport Mr. Buckingham. 
Practically, on Mr. Adam’s departure, the law became a dead let¬ 
ter, as Lord Hastings had always allowed the previous orders on 
the subject to become. Lord William Bentinck left the glory, 
and the official penalty, of legislatively freeihg the Press for ever 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, but that distinguished Goverpor-General 
had himself done more to make honest journalism ST power than 
any who has filled the office. As the first administrative re¬ 
former in the forty years that had passed since the constitution of 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck had to invite the aid,of the 
press, and of all thoiightful officials through the press, against the 
vested interests and disgraceful abuses which resisted all improve¬ 
ment. Then it was that Civilians .like the Honourable Frederick 
John Shore eontfihuted, anonymously, to the India Gazette, a 
Calcutta daily paper, those letters exposing the maladministration 
of the country, and the corruption of the subordinate officials, which 
he afterwards republished, with his name, as “ Notes on Indian 
Affairs.” Writing in 1836 he made this statement in bis Introduc¬ 
tion :—“ These facts and opinions mark the progresi? of public feel- 
ing on the subject of British Indian Government Ten or twelve 
“ years since, had any man in India ventured to publish such 
“ strictures on the Indian administration, he would most un- 
“ doubtedJy have been banishdd the country.” So wrote the 
vGommissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It was only 
six months before that Sir C. Metcalfe had abolished the censor¬ 
ship, and that Macaulay had written his great minute an the 
liberty of the Press. The Charter of 1823, also, had freed trade 
'^nd had opened the country to thosQ who previously had been 
only licensed interlopers and yet dared not acquire or hold land in 
their own names. English education, both Government and 
Missionary, was beginning to raisa a schojl^.of native writers. 
The prospects of progress were very brjgftt, and it would have 
been even more rapid than it proved to be, when the Affghan war 
and its consequences caused that break which is so unfortunately 
marked by the reigns of Lords Auckland and Ellenhorough.* 

The extrerna policies of both these rulers—the disasters to the 
empire for wHh they were responsible, and*the acts of injustice to 
the men who would have prevented such disasters and did every¬ 
thing to redeem them, of which the latter especially was guilty,— 
supplied growing public opiniou with plentiful fuel for criticism. 
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controversies of the day raged fiercely in the various uews- 
But behind the ordinary and regular combatants there 
were many thoughtful and high-principled officers, who sought a 
different means of expressing their views and provoking that dis¬ 
cussion of which truth is born. And there was another, if not a 
larger class, both official and non-official, who had long contem¬ 
plated with sorrow the check given to progress since Bentinck's 
and Metcalfe's time, who were conversant with the condition of 
the people on the one hand, and the inefficiency or corruption 
of our administration ■ on the other, who had formed plans for 
the regeneration of Iddia, and who sought to deliver their souls by 
writing spjpething more permanent, if not more effective, than 
newspaper articles and letlibrs. Foremost among the former 
class yf officers was Henry Lawrence, and among the latter was 
Dr. ]3uff. Belonging to both but ratfier to the latter by pre¬ 
ference, was Captain Marsh. And there were the two foremost 
leaders of public opinion at that time in Norj^hern India, Sir John. 
Kaye who was editing the Bengal Hurkaru, a daily newspaper in 
Calcutta, and Mr. John Mar^iman who had ten years before 
established the Friend of India, a weekly newspaper in Seram- 
pore. 

To all of these five, whose names we have mentioned, the idea of or 
the longing for a periodical of the quarterly kind had often occurred. 
The actual founder of the Calcutta Review, the man who carried 
the idea into execution and who met the longing, was Sir John 
Kaye. From* all his antecedents in the distinguished Corps of 
Bengal Artillery to which he had belonged, from the large corres¬ 
pondence and intimate intercourse which he maintained with the 
foremost men in the Services and but of them, from his experience 
as an able Editor, and from the facilities at his command, he a^ 
oncp seedired a success of which no one else could have dreamed. 
The only one from whom Sir John Kaye asked or received a promise 
of support at first, was Captain H. Marsh of the Bengal Cavalry. 
That officer was a relative—a nephew, we believe—of Mrs. Georga 
Grote, the wife of the Historian of Greece. Sir John Kaye had never 
seen him but, as often happens in India, the two got into familiar 
correspondence and wrote to .each other about the idba of starting 
a Keview on the model of the Westminster, to which Grote was 
at thkt time a contributor. But there is a third name of one 
who—apart fibm the other and greater fact, that it was he who 
soon, as Editor, continued and increased the success of the Review^ 
must4)e mentioned along with Sir John Kaye and Captain Marsh 
•In connexion with its foundation, Dr. Duff. WSn some sheets 
of the first number we^e in type, Sir John Kaye wrote to Dr. 
Duff enclosing proofs of his paper on Lord Teignmouth and 
asking him if he would contribute to a work written in that 
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spirit. The response of the then young, but already famgjpr; 
Scotch missionary was cordial, and his promise of helfJ^as 
unfettered by any stipulation, “In a very short time,” to use 
the language of Sir Jolm Kaye in a communication with which 
he has favoured us, “ he had written his article on Our Earliest 
Protestant Mission to India, and from that time he became 
a contributor to the Review, equally indefatigaUe and able.” The 
only other article in the first Number not written by the Editor him¬ 
self, was that now remarkable contribution by Captain Marsh on 
The Rural Population of Bengal. It was produced by spasmodic 
instalments or, as he tised to write to the Editor, by “ vast throes of 
labour commonly ending in abortion. ” The followingdetter from 
Marsh, which has been found among bur early records; is eminently 
characteristic:— 

“ I have more hopes of my literary pluck now. In the midst of 
much calculated to depress and paralyse, I have evolved myself of 
some foetus—some fojm and embodiment akin to an article. Great 
■fact if true—if confirmed by worthy John Kaye, good John Kaye, 
true John Kaye, and running im the same coach with earnest, 
solemn Duff—»the sUent, the uureplying, the uncorresponding Duff. 
*Oh J brave, brave 1 Is it so ? Yesor no ? Utrum horum —odd or 
even V '—He had great admiration (never better bestowed) of Dr. 
Duff, writes Sir John Kaye, and was pining under an unanswered 
letter. * 

So in M,ay 1844 our first Number appeared, containing 250 pages 
of articles, and six of light miscellaneous notices. As if to dissipate 
the fears of tbe projector and Editor, who has elsewhefb recorded that 
he expected it would die after a few numibers leaving him a'poorer 
man than before, the Calcutta Riview at once leaped into popularity; 
•uot the less so, perhaps, because it raised some controversies, especi¬ 
ally with I'egard to tbe viuleoce of the language used m Captain 
Marsh’s article, and in two, at least, of the Editor’s. Meanwhile, Sir 
John Kaye had written to Mr. Marshman asking for his assistance, 
and we are enabled to give the words. of his most encouraging 
reply, which are the more valuable since they fix the relation of Sir 
Henry Lawrence to the Rmie%o in its foundation;-— 

" It is witlf no small delight 1 faaar of year intention to start a 
quarterly publication devoted to the discus^dn of Indian affairs. I 
have -no fear of its premature decease.” Then, after promising an 
article for th§ second Number on the administration of Lord William 
Beutinck; he said, “ Major Lawrence of Khatraandoo wrote to me, 
not six week^go, begging me to start such a publication, and 
pointing out ftw useful or rather necessary it was for preparing 
tl^ public mind for the great business of Indian Legislation, 
which will begin iu'seven years now. I told him I was bound to 
the ground by engagements and could not undertake the responai- 
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of such a work. He will be delighted to find that one is ahont 
toc^mence under such good ^usmees, and 1 have tittle doubt 
of being able to engage him as a contributor.’* Although Sir John 
Kaye had for some years been a brother ofiacer of Henry Law¬ 
rence in the Bengal Artillery, they had never met Henry Law¬ 
rence was then, for the first time in his career, enjoying 
rest in the Nepal Residency, and the uninterrupted society of 
his noble wife, after the dangers of Aifghanistan. Even amid 
all his previous toils he had been compelled to find vent for bis 
administrative ideas in the ordinary journals, in one of which, tho 
Ddhi Gazette, he had written The Adventurer in the Punjab," 
which, afterwards published^as a separate work, has been too 
long out of print. The leisure of Nepal, following the blunders 
of AflEghanistan which tempted criticism, combined with the 
establishment of the Review to lead Henry Lawrence to volun¬ 
teer many as four articles for one number. 

Jdeanwhile, as only 500 copies of thej, first Number had 
been printed, a second edition was issued and soon bought 
up, and a third edition was afterwards published in Eng¬ 
land. Even Henry Lawrence was so little, prepared for what 
he then considered the extravagant tone of some of its 
articled, especially Captain Marsh’s, that he wrote strenuously 
advising the Editor to insist on more moderation. After such 
wr^ng as that of the old Civilian Shore, ten years previously, 
we are surprised that the article on the Rural Population of 
Bengal should have given such deep offence. We agree with 
Sir John Kayb in the criticism which he passes on the paper, 
in the coininunicatiou al)«ve referred to ; “ Re-reading it now, after 
a lapse of many years, it appears \o me to be admirably written. 
It is earnest and eloquent,—thoroughly fearless, ahd displaying* 
in .almosi^ every paragraph, a deep-seated humanity. , But what 
could Jbe expected otherwise than that the higher classes of English 
readers, notably the covenanted Civilians, should have resented 
6uch language as this : * fearlessly and honestly analysed, it will 

* be found, that in no civilised country of the earth, or dependency 
‘ of any such country, does there exist a spirit of such utter 
‘ disregard of the rights and-happiness of such atupbndous iqasses 

* of ^ our fellow-men, ^s that which marks the principles and 
‘ process, of the present Government of India’ ? Lawrence and 
Mr. Marsh man both counselled a more moderate tpne, and the 
public '.papers did the same. Captain Marsh had the good feeling 

^and Che good seuse to acknowledge that he would soon wreck the 
'\Review and he ceased to write.” Evidently, the Civilians of 1844, 
Vbo were responsible for the police and presided in the courts, in the 
days when there were no railways nor codes, when interlopers were 
■few, aud indepeudeace was known only under the shadow of the 
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Supreme Court or in a foreign settlement like that of the DajjL^ 
had never heard of Thomas Carlyle. It was he whom 
Marsh not only quoted butMmitated, drinking in that inspiration 
alike of feeling and its expression, which led him to apply to the 
oppressed millions of Bengal the sage s denunciations of shams 
and apotheosis of divine force as the lever for raising the people. 
What Captain Marsh cried for in 1844, and missionary after 
missionary subsequently prayed Parliament to secure, it was left 
to Sir George Campbell to do, and to bequeath to Lis successor 
in 1874, 

Not less characteristic and noteworthy ‘in this first Number 
is the eloquent and yet chaste fervour of Dr. Duff w|)en discuss¬ 
ing Ziegeubalg’s life and missionary jJolicy. That article contains 
the germs of the whole career of the greatest of modern missignaries, 
and of the teaching of the now venerable professor of Evangelistic 
Theology in the New Colleges of Edinhurgli, Glasgow, and „Aber- 
deen. The writer riges to lofty heights and he is well sustained by 
a cultured enthusiasm, which half a century of toil in his Master’s 
service has only caused to burn wi^b a purer flame. Of Sir John 
Kaye’s early Goiitrih.utions we can only say that we trust he will 
carry out the intention which, we believe, he has formed, of 
including them in a published selection of bis Articles. 

The second Number, issued in August 1844, not only added to 
the popularity of the Review in India, but gave it at once a potion 
in- England. In the interval between the two, the^ fact of Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall had become known. Of the two articles con¬ 
tributed by Sir John Kaye, round whom a staff of Writers had now 
rallied, that on Lord Ellenborough’s Administration reached Kng- 
laud soon after the recalled Governor-General. Able and well writ¬ 
ten in itself, the circumstance led to frequent quotations from this 
paper by the leading journals at home, and the Eevieid at pnce 
took its place as the first authority on Indian subjects,, while 
worthy to rank with the English Quarterlies in many respects. 
Mr. Marshman did that justice to the work and the repu¬ 
tation of Lord William Beutinck which had been denied by the 
India House historian, Mill, as commented on by H. H. Wilson 
and Thorntoii. Dr. Duff again -appeared in the front rank 
of philanthropists, in a paper on Female Ipfahticide. He brought 
with him a future Editor of the Review, the Rev. Thomas Shaitb, 
afterwards honoured by bis own University of Edinburgh with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but then known as a keen -mathe¬ 
matician, having been one of the favourite students of tho^ late 
Principal Forbes. In a paper on the Astronomy of the Hindoos,' 
a,s in others on cognate subjects, which followed it. Dr. Thomas 
Smith was the first to represent science and to do justice to the 
oiil Asiatic civilisations in the pages of the Review. In this 
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?3jj(mber, finallv, we find the first article contributed by Henry 
Lav^uce, on “The Recent History ofAtbe Punjab, ” from wbidh he 
he had recently come. This Number established the reputation of 
the Review. It was. even more successful than the first, for it 
represented more variety of style. 

The third and fourth Numbers were still more varied. They 
were remarkable, thpugh this was not known to the public at 
the time, for the first article by a Bengalee writer in an English 
Review—that on the 'Kuliu Brahmans of Bengal by the Rev. 
Krishna Mohun Banen'ya, of whom and of the other Native writers 
more hereafter ; and for a charming contribution on the Romance 
and Reality of Indian Life, by Lady Lawrence. She and one 
who in many respects resembles her, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
are the only lady writers in the Review. One of^Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s contributions falls later than the period to 
which* our narrative is confined. He who would appreciate Lady 
Law^;ence, or understand all that she was to‘»her great husband, 
in his public life, must turn to the first volume of the Memoir 
hy Sir Herbert Edwardes. The^only other article written by Lady 
Lawrence, who was soon after removed by “death,’ is that in the 
7th Number, on The Englishwoman in Hindustan. To these 
Numbers Henry Lawrence himself contributed four articles. 
That on the Military Defence of our Empire in the East, has 
since become so famous, that we shall quote Sir John’s Kaye’s 
account of it*in his chg.rming volumes, the Lives &f Indian 
Officers. The writer can indorse, from his own later experience 
of Sir Henry Lawrence as a contributor and a correspondent, 
every Vord of this statenifent:— , 

His contributions weregi’aced with matter of the best kind—important! 
facts accorypanied by weighty opinions and wise suggestions. But he 
was always deploring, and not without reason, his want of literary skill. 
This want would have been a sore trial to an Editor, if it had not been 
accompanied by the self-knowledge of which I have spoken. There 
was, indeed, a charming candour and modesty about him as a writer, 
an utter absence of vanity, opinionativeness, and sensitive egotism 
al>out small things. He was eagei* in his exhortations to the Editor 
to “cut and prune.” He tried ha) d to improve his style, and wi-ote 
that, with this object, he had been reading Macaulay’s Essays and 
studying Lindley MurrSy, On one occasion, but one only, he was 
vexed by the manner in which tjie Editorial authority had been exer¬ 
cised. Ih an article on the “ Military Defence of our Indian Empire ” 
which^Sieen by the light of subsequent events, has quite a flash of 
.|)rophecy upon it, he had insisted, more strongly than the Editor 
liked at the time, on the, duty of a Government being at all times 
prepared for war. Certain events, then painfully fresh in the public 
mind, had given the Editor somewhat ultra-pacific tendencies, 
aud in the course of the correspondence he must have expressed 
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Ill’s opiniong over-strongly, by applying the epithet “ abomjj*'- 
ablo ” to certain doctrines which Lawrence held more in 

When you tnow me better,^’ he wrote in reply, “ you will not think 
that 1 can advcoate anything abominable.” And nothing was more 
true. The contributor was right, and the Editor was wrong. But 
although Lawrence was piiB]perly tenacious of his principles, he was, 
as I have said, very modest in his estimate of bis style, and as his 
handwriting was not the most legible in the world and as the copy¬ 
ists whom he tried only made matters worse, there sometimes 
ludicrous confusion in his sentences as they came from the hands of 
the native printer. But, full of solid information as they ever wf re, 
the articles more than repaid any amount of Editorial trouble, and when 
they appeared were generally the most popular contributions to each 
number of the Review. Ue continued to the end of his life to con¬ 
tribute at intervals to this publication, and was, when the i:eibe]]ion> 
of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the “ Life of Sir John 
IMalcolm ” which he never lived to complete. 

In no respect did th3 Calcutta Bevi&uo influence the administration 
of the country so effectually as through the articles of Lawrence. 
They were read by Lord Hardirge, the Governor-General, who 
.^selected tbeir' writer as his chosen assistant and counsellor in the 
Punjab. We should add that, on one occasion, Henry Lawrence 
wrote to Sir John Kaye saying that his “ brother John ” promised' 
an article about Delhi. It is a misfortune that it never came, 
and tlmt Lord Lawrence's name is not in the list of contribntors 
to the Calcutta Review, which contains those ef a Governor- 
General designate and several Lieutenant Governors, 

In the third Number there appears the name of the Rev, 
W. S. Mackay, D.D., for the ^rst timb, as the writer of the 
jpaper on the “ Jesuits’Missions in India.” Sir John Kaye doe» 
only justice to this production when he pronounces i^ “ a most 
admirable« article full of the results of elaborate research- 
conveyed in most polished language. It would havt done 
honour to any periodical in the world.” The article was re¬ 
published in England. At this time •William Sinclair Mackay 
was in the ripeness of his life, as a missionary of singular per¬ 
suasiveness apd attractive spirituality, as a writer of exquisite 
grace, and as a scholar whom few could surpass whether in the 
ancient classics, iu the French language, or in English {jtera- 
ture. ]n* later years, when sickness made him a confirmed 
invalid and he was forced to lecture to his students from the 
couch, none but his few intimate friends, some of them 
Bengalees whom he had brought to Christ—appreciated all. 
he was. Even yet there are Native Christians in Bengal who 
delight to honour and to serve his widow inr England. But in 184)5 
Dr. Mackay had still tolerable if not robust health, and it is not too 
much to say that there was no one in India who surpassed him in 
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liirP,rary excellence, and in a wonderfully attractive power of preach¬ 
ing. *^tlad h^lth been given him he i^uld have proved not 'the 
least remarkable of that early group of men whom the Scotch Kirk 
sent to India, and of whom Drs. Duff and Wilsoijt alone survive. 
Whether as a contributor or.afterwards.*^Editor for'some time. ’ 
Dr. Mackay’s services to the Review v^e most highly valued. 
Jklore recently, on retiring to Scotland, he became one of IJie most 
valued writers in Murray's Quarterly Review, when the illness 
which prematurely cut him off had confined him permanently to 
his room. , 

There is another article in the fourth Number which is remark¬ 
able, Dr. -Duff’s paper on 'he State of Indigenous Education in 
Bengal and jfehar,” based on Adam’s long neglected reports, may be 
considered the beginning of that system of vernacular education 
which, though denied to Bengal, where it had its birth, up to the 
year KS72, was eagerly developed by Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces and has since spread all overJndia. In the sixth 
Number, the first which he edited, Dr. Duff followed it up by 
a paper on “ The Early aud Exclusively. Oriental Period of 
(Joverument Education in Bengal.” The educationist who had 
fought most stoutly, and most successfully, for the higher instruc¬ 
tion in English as against a mechanical and eleemosynary Oriental¬ 
ism, ten years before, did not fail to contend for those primary 
vernacular schools for the mass of the people, without which 
the higher education might become only a new instrument of 
oppression and denationalization. 

Sir John Kaye brought out the first four Numbers between 
May and December 184-li. Und^r such a burden, in addition 
to that of editing a daily paper, his health gave way. After 
making arrangements for the fifth aud writing for it the 
article on “The Sick Room in India,” he was ordered home. 
With the most unselfish kindness Dr. Duff volunteered to take 
the editorship on himself. Sir John Kaye had dreamed at one 
time of removing the . to England, but his friends and 

colleagues overruled him, and he soon admitted that they were 
right. After a most successful editorship of nearly five years Dr. 
Duff went home, resigning his>chair to Dr. W. S. Mackay. We 
have failed to ascertain accurately the length of time during which. 

Dr. Mackay acted as Editor, but internal and other evidence seems 
to justify the date affixed in the*list. He was succeeded by a third 
member of the Free Church o^cotland Mission, the Rev. Dr. T. 
^mith," already mentioned as^one of the earliest contributors. 

On Dr. Smith's departure for Scotland, on leave, in 1855, he was 
followed as Editor by Mr. George Smith, LL.D., then Principal 
of the Doveton College. But, soon after, the Review was purchased 
from Sir John Kaye and edited by Mr. Meredith Townsend, 

' El 
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'who bad f<^lowed Mr. Marshman in the editorial chair and 
most successfully conducting the Friend of India. Up 
50th Number Sii; John Kilye had continued as proprietor of the 
Review^ carefuljiy su|p1jing it with articles from England and 
providing for bosme^details. All the Editors who had suc¬ 
ceeded him, and •nearly llfthe writers, bad declined any remunera¬ 
tion for tHeir services, but the proprietor sought to make some 
' rgcognitioQ of the labours of the Missionary Editors by an annual 
donatio^tp the prize fund of the Free Church College in Cal¬ 
cutta, may add that, except during the regime of Mr. 

Townsenojpditors and contributors alike, with a veiy few excep¬ 
tions in the latter class, gave their services from love^f the good 
cause, down to the 70th Number. 

Mr. Townsend sought to conduct the Review on liberal com¬ 
mercial principles. He gathered around him a new stapif of writers 
whom he paid at the rates of the best Quarterlies of Great Britain, 
and he spared no ^pense in the arrangements of the press. But 
he failed to propitiate the booksellers, and after a year’s brilliant 
literary management he sold the p^perty to Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., of Calcutta, *who secured Dr. T. Smith again as Editor 
on his return to India. After the outburst of the Mutiny of 
1857 and the arrival of the Black Watch, H.M’s 42nd, in 
Calcutta, Dr. T. Smith, though not a military chaplain nor of 
an Established Church, was appointed by Lord Canning to be the 
Presbyte^an chaplain of the Regiment. He '^as again suc¬ 
ceeded as Editor by Dr. George Smith, but after marching 
with the regiment to the field he was recalled by an order 
from the less liberal Government aU home, because he was 
a Free Churchman, and he 'soon after left India for minis- 
*^terial duty in Edinburgh. From the 2nd to the 59th Number 
inclusive ,he had contributed 32 articles. His loss v^as sqrely 
felt for a time in the missionary and literary circles of Calcutta, 
and by the Bengalees of whom he bad for sixteen years been a 
valued instructor. ^ 

When Dr. G, Smith joined the Friend of India he took the 
Review with him, and it was once again owned and published by 
the Serampdre Press. In 1819 he found if ii-advisable to continue 
to edit the Review along with that jou^na\, and the Calcatta 
passed into the hands of Mr. J. Newmarch, then one of the leading 
barristers. ^' Finding the burden greater than he bad' pxpected, 
Mr. Newmarch resolved to let the Review die, when:Dr. G. 
Smith protested and Sir Richard Temple came to the rescue. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had arrived id 
Calcutta from the Punjab as the secretary of the lamented 
James Wilson. He was a staunch supporter of, and frequent con- 
tiihutor to the periodica), and bis public spirit at this juncture was 
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most praiseworthy. He apd Dr. G. Smith continued as joint 
for a year, at the close of which his public duties 
rendered it impossible for Sir Bicl|ard to remain one of* the 
responsible conductors of a Quarterly. Sir Bicbard Temple has. 
proved himself, alike in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, and 
now in the famine districts of Bengair facile princefpa as an 
administrator. But it was the saying of perhaps. the most 
brilliant journalist, India has seen, that he had mistaken his 
career, for he woul^ have made a magnificent editor. Believing 
that it would be benefited if owned by publishers who 
would conduct it on purely commercial principles, to suit the 
change of circumstances and society introduced by the Mutiny, the 
Review waSi-then purchased by Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co. ; 
and the chaplain of Serampore, the Rev. T. Ridsdale, M.A., 
was recommended by the retiring Editors as their successor. After 
a year’s experience Mr. Ridsdale, who had made himself beloved 
as a '‘parish minister in Serampore and was an accomplished 
Oxford man, left for England where he has sifice held a living. 

It only remains that we should glance at the list of writers, 
European and Bengalee, and* should ask how .far the only 
Indian Quarterly has, during these twenty years, carried out .the 
object of its founders. It should be remembered that, as the list 
ceases at the 76th number, and the present is the 117th, there 
are some writers in it who contributed articles to the later numbers, 
notably Sir H, Durand, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, and Mr. Wynne. And 
there are some* men of mark whose papers were prepared after the 
76th Number/—Ibove all. Bishop Cotton and the venerable mis¬ 
sionary and scholar, Dr.^ John Wilson. There are few papers 
so able, so suggestive, and so marked by the lofty yet genial 
spirit of the Christian and the scholar, as the lamented Bishop’f^ 
articles on the Tinnevelly Mission and on European and East 
Indiai^ Education in India. * 

First in the list of writers, and most prolific, comes, as was to 
be expected. Sir John Kaye, with 47 articles. It was his pleasure 
as well as his duty, on his return to England, to send out for 
every Number notices of the latest books on India ; and this is the 
simple explanation of an article on one of bis own'works contri¬ 
buted by himself. Th|t article is nothing but a series of extracts 
•from* a book not then published, strung together without any 
expressip'n of literary opinion. Looking back on his connexion 
with the first fifty Numbers Sir John Kaye remarks in a letter 
to the present writer:—“Thirty years have passed since I 
'Iwrdte my first article for the Calcutta Review. Governments 
have passed away, armies have passed any, but what 1 
regarded as a mere ephemeral still survives.” Long may it 
flourish! Next to him comes the Rev. Dr. T. Smith with 
32 articles. It is impossible, to over* estimate the value of 
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the 2G papers contributed by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, whose name, 
indeed, should be joined with that of the Five who combined 
to give the Review its early success, for without him it ^ould 
not so well have maintained that reputation. ' From the brst, 
whether enjoying the comparative leisure of a District Judge, 
or immersed in the details of the duties of a Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Mr, Seton-Karr was always ready, always able in his treat¬ 
ment of Indian questions, especially those relating to the people. 
The Editor who, from any cause, found the day of publica¬ 
tion at hand and his list still defective, had only to hint his 
difficulty, and in good time most valuable MSS. would coiao 
in with the Jessore post-mark. Next comes Sir W. Muir with 
15 articles. The majority of these ,are in reality the basis of 
his valuable Life of Mohamed afterwards published in four 
volumes. In fostering the production of such a work ?it the 
hands of a busy Noith-West Civilian, the Review did no 
little service. A similar number of articles appears from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Leng, a Church Missionary who explored, the 
bye-paths of Indian literature and life and brought back much 
valuable fruit as the result. In order to write that curiou.s and 
instructive paper on Calcutta in the Olden Time, Mr. Long induced 
the late Mrs. Ellerton to accompany him m his ^ buggy, 
to point out such spots as that where Warren Hastings 
fought the duel. 

Sir Henry Durand’s name appears with 11 articles against it, 
but he wrpte two if not three of great ability in the later Numbers. 
In value they do not fall short of Henry Lawrfipce's Essays, and 
we trust his second son, now a Bengal Civilian, will give them to the 
world with a memoir of the upright, the fearless, the far-seeing, the 
Christian .soldier, who was cut off by an accident too soon for his, 
•country’s and India's good. When, before his tardy appointment 
to the Punjab we referred to him regarding the accuiacy of >oiu 
list of his contributions, he said :—“ You may publish it, *'but it 
will make me some enemies.” The days of controversy about 
the Affghan, Bui raah and Punjab troubles were over, and when 
an analysis of the articles appeared in the Friend of India 
newspaper it added to the number of his admirers. Dr. Duff 
wrote IG long ai tides, and Dr. Mackay, J2. Mr. Marshman 
contributed 10, all suggestive and full ofi curious lore, and his 
successor, Mr. Townsend, 7, all brilliant and giving that promise 
which he has since amply redeemed on a wider field. Sir 
11. Temple supplied 11, and Mr. H. G. Keene, now Judge of Agra, 
10. Not less valuable than Mr. Seton-Karr’s, though not so nuruer-, 
ous, were the 12 clever articles of his brother-in-law, Mr. R. N. 
Cust. Like him, too, the Editor could always rely on Mr. Oust in a 
Btfftit. His aiticle m the 61st Number, on A District duiing 
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a EebelHon,” giving his experiences of Allahabad in 1857, excited 
inorc attention both in England and in India than any of the 
iwore^recent papers. It is with sadness tha iwc linger ovef the 
name of William Belaiield Arnold, worthy of his familj' and name, 
who, a short career in the Bengal Army, which enabled him' 
to write Oakfield^ found congenial employment as the first 
Birector of Public Instruction in the Punjab. All that he wrote 
is worth reading even yet, and we only regret that we declined to 
publish that acrostic of his on Lord Canning in the Mutiny days, 
beginning—“ Cold to his friends and clement to his foes,” and 
ending—” God made |k Lawrence and man made a peer.” The 
epigram seemed severe then but it was of permanent literary value, 
and our 'Aemory can recall no more of it now. Few articles 
contain so much political wisdom regarding England and India, 
as his"^* Indian Faults and English'Calumnies.” 

We should have expected more than 5 articles from that accom- 
plisluxl literary archseologist and military writer, the late Colonel 
Broome. Not the least valuable are the 3 by Mr. E. B. Cowell, 
now'^ Cambridge Sanskrit Professor. The two by Sir Herbert 
Kdwardes are worthy of the writer and the man. It was to meet his 
dtvsiie for a list of the articles written by Sh" Henry Lawrence, 
wrhen iu 1858 Sir Herbert planned the publication of a Memoir, that 
we were led to begin the formation of a full and correct list of 
contributors. The lamented Baird Smith is represented by 2 
articles; also the accomplished Sir Henry Rawlinson, fiist of 
living authowties on Central Asia. Mr. Maclet^ Wylie, 
formerly Secretary of the Legislative Council, prepared 3 of 
ppimanent value. The other Presidencies are represented by 
Mr. T. Maltby, the Madnffe Civiliap, who sent so many as 6, and by 
the late Dr. Anderson, the Bombay Scotch Chaplain, and^ 
author of that now rare hook “ The English in Western India,” 
From Madras also come papers by a distinguished local Civi¬ 
lian, •Mr. Bourdillon ; by Colonel Duncan, now Secretary to 
the Government of British Burraah, then Adjutant of a Sepoy 
Coips at Vizagapatam ‘f and by that indefatigable and earnest 
officer of one idea, Sir Arthur Cotton. The Missionaries are well 
reprc.seuted not only by the Editors but by Drs., Yates, Kay, 
Wenger, Moegling^ud Mullens, and by Messrs. Morton, Slater, 
Storsow and Long. Among the most distinguished one-article 
men we .find Sir George Car^bell, on the Government of India ; 
Sir Cecil Beadon, on Salt; Sir J. Strachey, on the Kumaon and 
Gurwhal Himalaya; the late Messrs. W. S. Wyllie and Wynne, and 
.the late Bishop of Victoria (Hong-Kong). The two valuable paper's 
•by Dr. Chevers, are not the only contributions from the fine old 
Indian Medical Service; which, though maintaining its own profes¬ 
sional periodicals, has ever been ready to aid in the cause of culture 
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and progress in every form. There are Drs. Grant, K. Mackinnohr 
Ebden, Oleghorn, Hathaway, T. Hastings, Mount, Luard and 
Murray, and those most^ promising physicians, Bedford and 
John Brown, who were cut off in their prime—the latter from 
the effects of that march to Bucknow with Brasyer’s ,Sikbs 
which he describes. Besides the soldiers already mentioned at length 
the Army has sent to our ranks Colonel Thuillier, F.B.S., Colonel 
Chesneyi Major-General Vaughan, Colonels Faber, Macleod Innes, 
V.C., Wheeler, Hardy, E. Jacob, McAndrew, Max>vell, Laurie 
Taylor, Malleson, and Eowlatt. and Captain Enollys. Nor is the list 
without merchants and planters, barristers and naval authoriiies 
chaplains, schoolmasters and finally savants like Dr. T. Oldham 
and Mr. Medlicott. Besides the great names or the Civil 
Service already given, there are .competition-wallas to whose articles 
future biographers may turn when the writers have gained the 
great prizes of their Service. The Uncovenanted Service contribute 
their share through. Messrs Stephen, Hollingbery, Beilly, Spencer, 
Grant, Clarke and dthers; the East Indians, through Messrs. 0. 
Montague and Wale Byrne. The Judges have their representa-* 
tives in the Hon’ble Messrs. Matpherson and Boulnois. Besides 
Sir John Kaye, Mi'. Marshman, Mr. Townsend and Dr. George 
Smith, against whose name there are 7 articles, the small 
literary class in India contribute Messrs. Wilby, Wheeler, Blan¬ 
chard, H. Mead, J. Mawson, Gordon, Colin Browning, Capper 
and Knighton. The list of the 178 writers who pr^uced our 
first thirt^eight volumes in the twenty years endibg 1863, forms 
a small biographical dictionary of Anglo-Indians. ^Of these 178 
there were 41 who contributed 3 or more articles each. 

tf 

Not the least important service^done to India by the establishment 
•of the Calcutta Bcview lay in the fact that it l^came the medium 
through which cultured Bengalee writers communicated to'the world 
their special information regarding India, and sought to in^uence 
their less advanced countrymen. The educational, the social and 
the literary progress, which owed its existence to some of the 
early European contributors, thus began to bear fruit and to 
propagate itself in raising a school of Native writers and reformers. 
It will be seen that nearly all the .nine Native writers during 
the first twenty years of the Eeview’s history, directly owed 
their training to that collie of which the three successive Editors, 
Drs. Duff, Mackay, and T. Smith were, along with a pillar ^’.like the 
late Dr. Ewart, the able and successful conductors. The fifst and 
most important accession of a Bengalee writer to the staff was 
the Eev. Krishna Mohun Banne:^ya, who wrote, in the third Num¬ 
ber, an excellent article on the “ Kulin Brahmins of Bengal,'' being 
himself by birth one of that privileged class. Sir John Kaye 
afterwards requested him to write an article on the•''Transition 
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State of the Hindu Mind/* meaning the transition state of the 
then fisting period, when educated Hindus were shaking off the 
old faith without grasping a new one. ^e seems to have misunder¬ 
stood the drift of the request, for he wrote a learned article 
on the Transition States of the Hindu Mind, tracing the 
transitions in days past. The two articles were the best ever then 
written by a native of India in the English language, and contained 
^ information which no European writers could have possessed. 

Mr. Bannerjya was that first convert *of Dr. Duflf, the singular 
and significant circumstances of whose abandonment of Hindu¬ 
ism are told by the now venerable missionary in the appendix to his 
“India and Indian Missions/’ Mr. Bannerjya’s subsequent career 
has been tlrat of a scholar, a*writer and a minister of the Church 
of England. He himself, we believe, furnished the materials for 
a Memoir which, some thirty-five years ago, was published in the 
India^ Revievt edited by Dr. Corbyn. In that periodical there 
appeared a series of memoirs of well-known Anglo-Indian and 
Native gentlemen, with their portraits. Mr. Bannerjya’s Memoir 
gave rise to some discussion as to the reason which led him to leave 
the Church of Scotland for thht of England, and .in the course 
of the controversy Dr. Ewart, who was in Cafcutta, and Dr. Duflf 
from S^tland, expressed on that subject a very strong difference 
of opinion from that of the writer of the Memoir. Dr. DufTs state¬ 
ment closed the controversy in India, though it was revived in 
England in the columns of the Record. As Professor in Bishop’s 
College when Dr. Kay was Principal, as one of the twh regular 
Examiners in* the College of Fort William, as an occasional 
lecturer and writer on Christian subjects though not engaged in 
ecclesiastical work, and as President of the Bengal Native Christian 
Association, the Rev, K. M. Bannerjya has continued to dq^, 
service to’the cause of national progress and scholarship in the 
hig'he^ sense. His four contributions to our page! are most 
vakable to the present day. The first and second we have de¬ 
scribed ; the third and fourth are on Hindu Caste and on Sanskrit 
Poetry. 

Of the Rev. Lai Behari Day and Baboo Bipin Behari Shome, 
as younger men, it becomes ^us to say less. Fellow students in 
Dr. Duff’s College, •they generally ran so close a race as to share 
the Highest honors at fhe end of the session. They belonged to 
that prae-University era when, cramming being unknown, both 
the Mwsionary and the Government teachers devoted, among their 
students, much care to the study of English litirature and the 
^formation of a correct English style. The writing of essays was 
the favourite and the highest exercise of the stucmnts. To such 
training this Review owes some of its best native papers. Bipin 
Behari Shome, remaining a Hindu, does not seem tq have 
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continued his literary pursuits after he left college for Government 
service in the Treasury. The information contained in h#3 two 
articles, especially that on tWe Shaktas, is as valuable as the picture 
which it draws of a popular form of idolatry is revolting. Chris¬ 
tianity has given his fellow student a very different career. Trained, 
after his conversion, according to the long and thorough course of 
theological study rigorously laid down for those who would be 
preachers or ordained ministers in the Scotch Churches, Mr. Day 
became successively a Professor in the College and the elected 
minister of the Native Presbyterian Church in Cornwallis Square. 
Circumstances led him to take the position of an Assistant 
Professor in the Government service, l^ut he has never dropped his 
clerical character or duties, and acceptably ministers to the Presby¬ 
terian congregation,’ chiefly Europeans, in Cliinsurah, in addkion to 
his secular work. He has contributed more than any other Bengalee 
gentleman to our pages. More recently be has established 
the Bengal Magazi'iie, a monthly periodical in which Bengp,lee 
writers, one of them in the Covenanted Civil Service, discuss 
literary and political questions. He,has also gained the prize offered 
by the well-known ,zemindar, Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea, for 
the best English tale descriptive of the life and thoughts of the 
rural population of Bengal. Following such a work as Bekker’s 
“Chariclcs” as a model, Mr. Day’s volumes, if published in 
England, as they are likely to be, will reveal to English readers 
the lowly^ lot, the dense' ignorance, and the hopeful capacity 
of the ryots of Bengal, as well as the the oppressions and the 
virtues of the zemindar and the planter. Of the "two brothers 
Mitter, Kissory Chand, who was at one *time a Police Magifttrato 
of Calcutta, has passed away. Baboo Peary Chand has enriched 
srernacular literature with novels which are valued by competent 
critics. A reformer of the old school, and in some respects like the 
Brahmo, he has not formally identified himself with any bedy of 
dissidents from Hinduism. 

For more detailed information regardjpg the remarkable Dutt 
family, who among them contributed ten articles to the Revieiu iu 
its first twenty years, we have had recourse to a Bengalee friend. 
But we canffot mention the nanae of toe father, the late 
Russomoy Dutt whom we knew twenty, y*^ars ago, wit^jout 
a tribute to hia virtues and abilities. One of the J udges of the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court, he woh the respect and confidence 
of the whole community. None valued him more highly, than 
his colleague. M^l Macleod Wyllie, the First Judge, intercourse ^ 
with whom undoubtedly made Russomoy Dutt one of that large 
and increasing class of secret Christians, whom the tyranny of a 
social system like that of the Hindus so often holds in bondage, 
till the approach of death sets it at defiance. In his last hours 
Russomoy declared himself a Christian. Our Native authority 
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thus writes:—“ Baboo Russomoy Dutt had five son's, twnof whom, 
and tlipy, were the eldest, Krishna Chundra BuU and K^iilas 
Ghundra Dutt, died many years ago; sthe three remaining, sons, 
Govind Chundra Dutt, Hur Chundra Duttj and Giriah Chundra 
Dutt, are living and are Christians. Krishna Chundra, the eldest, 
left two sonJi, Hem Chtrndra Dutt and Churn*Chundra Dutt; 
both are Christians, and the second has just come out as a 
barrister of the High Court. Russomoy’s second son, Kailas 
Chundra, left only one son, Oomesh Chundra Dutt, who is a 
Christian, and who is the elected Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipality. He wfites good verses, and knows French and 
German. §0 that all the sons and grandsons of Russomoy have 
become Christians. The eldest son, Krishna Chandra, also died 
a Christian, and was, strange to say, baptized on bis death-bed by 
one of his brothers who had not been baptized himself! 

Govind Chundra Dutt, the eldest now living of the sons of Russo¬ 
moy, and who is about 47 years old, I have al’tjays regarded as the 
finest English scholar amongst the Natives of Bengal and conse¬ 
quently of India. His article ,in the Review on Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s Poems was mistaken by the Calcytta newspapers for 
Kaye’s. He is the chief writer and editor of the “Dutt Family 
Album ^ ! He spent some years in England, Italy and France, and 
came out only six months ago with his wife and two daughters. 
His daughters are accomplished young ladies, who write 
English verseg in the Bengal Magazine under tho signatures 
A.D. and T.D. and who speak and write French lilce French 
ladies. Goviifd Chundra began life as Deputy Magistrate in 
Rampore Beauleab, and afterwards joined the Financial Depart¬ 
ment. He soon distinguished *himself there, and attracted 
the notice of James Wilson, the Financier, and of Sir Richard'- 
Temple who sometimes visited Govind Chundra in his house 
at Bagfmari in the suburbs of Calcutta, where he still resides. 
But Govind Chundra left the Treasury in disgust as two 
Europeans, who were his inferiors, were promoted over his head. 
Had he remained, he would have attained the position of men 
like Mr. G. W. Kellner and Mr. Hollingbery. He was baptized 
by the Rev. Mr, Bomw'etsch of the Church Missionary Society. 

Hur Chundra DuA, ^e next son, was for many years Actuary of 
the Govei;nmoot Savings* Bank. Though he was baptized by Mr. 
Bomwetsch he was not a littld indebted for his religious impres¬ 
sions tcf Dr. W. S. Mackay. Grish Chundra, the third and 
youngust son, who is a Christian, was for some time Clerk of one 
of the Judges of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes. Shoshee 
Chundra Dutt is the son of a brother of Russomoy’s, He was never 
baptized. He was for many years Head Assistant in the Bengal 
Office and retired only last year on pension. He published many 
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years ago a volume of ** Essays in which were included his contri- 
butipns to the Calcutta, Review. He was a competitor for the 
prize for tlie best Essay oit Caste, which was awarded to the 
Hev. Mr. Bower, Missionary in South India. Shosliee published 
bis Essay in the form of a pamphlet/" 

When in May 1844, Sir John Kaye s^t forth the first 
Number to the world, in the modest belief ** that the publication 
of even a few numbers containing truthful expositions of some 
of the principal questions affecting the interests of the people 
of British India, would not be utterly thrown away,” he *^hus 
stated the object and laid down the policy of the undertaking:— 

The olyeet of this work is simply tp bring together such useful in¬ 
formation, and propagate such sound opinionsi, relating to Indian affairs, 
as will, it is hoped, conduce, in some small measure, directly or 
indirectly, to the amelioration of the condition of the people. Our first 
desire is to awaken interest j to induce a thirst after iafor{qation, 
then to supply that ^formation; and, finally, to teach the application 
of it to its most beneficial uses. The bane of this country is ignorance : 
Ignorance, not in the dark recesses of native life—there it is corapar.a- 
tively harmless; but m high places,—among the ruling body—aniong 
the men to whom inscrutable Providence has submitted the destinies of 
India. We call upon all men to declare what they know. We desire 
to apply this work to the purposes of a vast Commission, in the records 
of which will bo found a greater mass of information—of inform¬ 
ation, which, at such an epoch as this, it is desirable above all tijings 
to disseminate widely among Englishmen—than in aay single work 

extant. As the Review is the organ of no party ^ and the Editor 

perhaps the last of the many writers, meeting together in its catholic 
pages, whose own views are worthy to be Converted into a Prficrusts- 
bed for tlie miitilation of other men’s expositions, complete harmony ol’ 
'^'opinion on lesser points of faith, is clearly not to be exjjected. In 
full reliane^ upon the character of our associates j the soundness 
of their -principles; the purity of their intentions; their ncarnest 
aspirations after the good of their fellows ; the general agreement of 
their opinions with our own; we are anxious, that each should 
express himself without restraint, espetfially upon such questions, 
as necessarily involve the putting forth of novel suggestions for the 
reform of existing evils. It is possible that different writers may 
work, by different roads, towards the same .goal; and that different 
schemes for the removal of existing abuses, may be propounded in 
these pages,' by different apostles qf the same Eeformation. We 
believe thai thi.s, so &r firom impairing the value of our work, will 
greatly extend the sphere of Ite utility. We are confident of preserving 
a general harmony of opinion; and we are desirous of preserving 
nothing more. 

As one who was privileged to take partdn the work only during 
the later portion of the twenty years of this narrative, the present 
writer may, with becoming confidence, appeal to the India alike of 
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<,li€ past and of'the present, to say, whether that object has not 
been^ore fully realised, whether that pol^y has i^ot been more 
eompTetely carried out, than the projector dreamed. Spiinging 
out of the disasters, the mistaJces ana the heroism of the Affj^han 
period ; strengthened by the victories pf war apd of peace whicli 
liave made the Marquis of DalhohsiVs name illustrious for ever j re¬ 
flecting the lurid light pfthe Mutiny period which, in some sense a 
consequence of the blunders in Affghanistan, was the real beginning 
of British Indian history; and watching the attempt of the 
Queen’s Government to bring order out of the administrative chaos 
which prevailed till the death of Lord Elgin, the Calcutta Reviezu 
closed the first twenty years of its liistory, after having been identi¬ 
fied, directly or indirectly, with almost every great reform, and 
having proved the meeting-ground of truth-seeking officials and 
non-officials, Natives and Europeans, who sought the glory of the 
empire and the good of the people, 

’ GEORGE SMtTH, ll.d. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Vernacular Literature. 

mthi-kasika—Kakasija ; or, Curiosities of History. Part I. By 
Rarada^xx Sen. Stanhope JPress, Calcutta: 1281 B,S. 

T~?JRE the pyramids looked down upon the valley offffe 

iqile_when Greece and Italy, those cradles of European 

civilization, nursed only the tenants of the wilderness—India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur,'’ poetry and philosophy ; and the 
Indiana were a race of heroes and philosophers. It is a pity that 
such a potent nation kept no regular account of the origin aod 
growth of their civilization, of their moral and intellectual progress. 
Whatever documents they have, are but grievously mutilated 
records’ impregnated with crude materials. Their early history, 
very like that of the Greeks, is a tis.^ue of fables. But happily for 
the antiquary, these stories and fiaginents furnish, to a great 
extent, iuexhajistible sources from which light and harmony may 
be elicited. Long before our countrymen took any real part ui 
unveiling the<ace of India’s antiquity, oriental scholars of the West 
began to examine the.se p*lics, compare their several p.arts with one 
another and found conclusions Ihereon. The examples of those ^ 
scholars, combined with the force of education that is steadily ’ 
giQwiug among us, have infused into the minds of many educated 
natives of modern times the spirit of the auti(juaiy. Baou Kamdaisa 
is one of these minds; and liis Kithihasihi, linhiisyd is a specimen 
of the noble and arduous attempts that arc being made by our 
countrymen to reduce td intelligible form the huge mass of 

obscure Indian records. i« , , 

The book contains 198 nearly punted pages; and almost every 
page shows researcl!. Most of the essays contained in it ar6 but 
reprints from i\\Q*Bangadar$ana. They are very ably handled 
and reflect groat credit on fhe writer. ’J’o enquire, in detail, 
into the merits of the several theories, on which the essa.yist 
plainly rests his conclusions, would far exceed the limits prescubed 
"lo this notice. All that we can do here will he simply to glance 
in passiu^^ at the points .on which we are inclined to break a lance 
with himtas also those whicli appear to us not to have received 
such careful and serious^atteution as they desci ve, 
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The most important element in the constitution of Indian 
society—an element which extends its influence through ,all its 
ramifications—is the law qf caste—a law that was born of simple 
necessity. Popular belief ascribes to it a religions character and 
looks at it with the reverenc'e due to a religious institution. The 
belief has, however, been assailed by the learned Colonel Sykes, 
who questions caste as a religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. Babu Bamdasa 
observes, and we will presently see with what accuracy he does 
so, that.it was not till the AvyanB were firmly established in ll’n- 
dustan, that caste distinctions grew up; lhat as they gradually 
moved onward on the road of social ]orogress they began to separate 
themselves into classes, assigiii))g to each class duties and 
Ve.^.onsibilities peculiarly adapted to it. Presuming that the , 
history of caste distinction in India will be an interesting study, we ^ 
make no apology for briefly sketching it out below. Wp have 
long thought on the matter and have every reason to trust 
that the sketch which we append is a faithful one. 

Every one who has studied the early history of India with any 
degree of attention is aware of tlie nature and character of the 
political platform on which the tall, white Aryans stood, after 
having scaled the Hindukush and settled themselves on the 
bordeis of the Saytanadis. They were environed on all sides by 
the dark, goat-nosed liob-goblinvS, their enemies. The adjectives tall 
white, lojig-nosed, which we find in the Vedas w-^re applied to 
the invaders, and another set of descriptive terms, s/{07‘t, dark, 
yoat-noficd, and raw-flesh-eating, always used in rtJierence to the 
aboiigines of the country, bear an infaililde testimony to‘the fact 
that the two nations had physical peculiarities of their own, and 
greatly differed from each other. The conquerors brouglit with them 
some Broh^manas or Mantras l»y which they used to propitiate 
their followers and neighbours, without whose help they couid never 
have maintained their ground in the midst of iheir hostile adversa¬ 
ries. Owing to the sublime iiatuial scenes which surrounded 
theiT) and supplied rich food to their imagination, these Brau- 
manas greatly increased in number. The ignprance of the art of 
writing maffe it an unavoidable necessity that a class should be 
formed, whose principal business would b6 to learn by lieart 
these verses and to repeat thern as exlibrtations in times of 
need. Such a class did actually arise ; and it was denominated 
the Braflmanas or preservers of Mantras. 

Again, tho savage tribes; failing to cope with the ‘mig^tt 
of the lu w-comers, retired into neighbouring forests aud 
hills; theie not to rest in peace but to rnake plans for surprising 
the enemy unawares. History is full of parallel! instances, 
tiud we need not cite them here. The Aryan settlers stood 
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‘ in constant alarm of the aborigines, whose* stealthy attacks are 
recordei in the works of our great poets. In more places than 
one w^ come across expressions such as “the Rakshu'iaa are 
scattering dead bodies over the sacA-ificial fire/' “ the pu'dokas 
are great nuisances, polluting the purity of sacrifice by their vile 
presence, interfering with the free workings of the laws of sacri¬ 
fice,” &c,, expressions which unmistakably prove the wild and 
irregular mode of warfare that was carried on by the original 
inhabitants against their foreign invaders. To guard themselves 
against these attacks and to provide for the casualties to which they 
were exposed, the Ar)’ans had some of them estranged frcAn other 
social obligations and reserved wholly for military ocoipations, 
offensive as well as defensive.* This reserved body of Aryans was 
denominated the Kshetriyas, so named because they protected 
.community against the inroads of the barbarians. 

Next, every one sees that in such a state of internal 
commotion no community could enjoy the .sweets of com- 
mei’ce? The community must feed itself. Accordingly the greater 
portion, if not all the rest, of the Aryan community resorted 
to agriculture. The very name, Veisya implies people-cuUivators, 
i,€., that a majority of the population belon’ged to the class of 
cultivatdrs. 

Last in rank come the ISvdras. This title was given to those of 
the original dwellers, who renouncing all hostile intentions against 
■■4iL"1tV>Fei^ 4 pasters, enlisted themselves in their service. 

The above "glassification at once renders it clear that* the first 
two were nearly equally important classes in the old Aryan 
commupity. But according to the laws which strengthen and 
give life to society such an order of things could never exist 
long. Collision under such circumstances, is inevitable ; and its i 
consequences must be either a compromise between the rival 
partibs^r complete subversion of the one. We bclifive wears 
'-HOt wrong in the opinion that in the particular case in point 
there really took place a collision between the Bmhmanas 
and the Kshetriyas, which ended in the triumph of neither 
party but in an amicable compromise, empowering the Brahmanns 
exclusively to take care of^ religion aud to minister to the 
spiritual warit& of the people, without any share in the ad¬ 
ministration 01 the civil and military affairs of the community 
to which the Kshetriyas alone’were eligible The extermination 
of the Ksibetriyas by Parusardma, the conversiou of Biswa 
Mi^ra,,and the like are plain evidences confirming the opinion 
tliht a sharp and protracted struggle continued between these 
t^vo sections of the early i^an community, for a considerable 
number of years, till its v“Kj^piice was assuaged by a close amity. 

In consequence of the respect which men williugly pay to their 
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spiritual fathers the position of the Brahmans went on improving, 
till at last wsuch considerable weights were added to the scale of 
their power that they were Itjoked upon as the sole rulers of'" men’s 
minds and nioials, persons and property. It was in this state 
that Manu found the Bralmians ; and hence all his laws have 
an unqualified tendency to assert and uphold the ascendancy of this 
class of the twice-born. How vigorous soever was the action, 
the reaction was not less vigorous. Brahmanism, not as it is 
now understood, received a death blow from the hands of the 
Buddhists. Buddhism was nothing more than the voice of the 
people against the tyranny of the priesthood. The call of Bud¬ 
dha was promptly answeied by the people; and his religion 
extended throughout the length and breadth of India within a 
ifi}. ^^ellously short time. Of the first votaries of this religion a 
greater number were from the Sudras and Veisyas who were the 
most oppressed classes. Thus foiled through their own pride and 
arrogance, in their’attcinpt to preserve themselves on the pinnacle 
of greatness to which they attained by any thing but honouvable 
steps, the Brahmans began to weave the spells of idol-worship 
to be imposechupou l,he people. 

This outline unfolds the main features of the law of caste as it 
exists in India. The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
growth of this caste system is quite in accordance with the laws 
which regulate caste, so to speak, in other countrie?. ^The 
development* is natural. Issuing from the wopibjip..i netv.i„ 
sity, from the important principle of division ot labour, it 
has gradually become heieditary. It is thi« heieditfcry character 
which has barred the piogress of India’s civilization and made 
its society stationary. Within* these limits Babu Ramdasa and 
ourselves are at one. 

Without stopping to consider whether or not the fbur classes 
into which society was divided could mix with one another 
with freedom, we go at once to the essay on Kalidasa. In the 
October numl^r of this Review we discussed at some length 
the question concerning the age of Kalidasa, and up to this 
time we have found no cause to dis.sent from what we then 
wrote. We ' still maintain that Kalidasa flourished a little 
before 100 A.D. Additional arguments pour iq upon us, all 
tending towards the confirmation of this belief; sand we ‘shall 
take an opportunity of giving them publicity as eari.y as possible. 
Before we conclude this review we must humb'y ^submit 
that after long reflection on the merits of Kalidas’s apd Shakes*^ 
peare’s plays, we can not persuade ourselves to think with 
Babu Ram Dasa that the myriad-jvu.ded bard of Avon was 
next in rank to the brightest of {\J^]yrama!8 nine gems. We 
thoroughly appreciate the tenderness of expression and the 
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richness of creative fancy shown by the ‘ celebrated author bt 
Sakuntala when he describes the influences which Nature 
exerci§fe8 on our minds; but still we cannot think tiiat they 
are on a par with the excellences ^hich characterise the world- 
known plays of Macbeth and Hamlet. With all deference 
to such an authority as Goethe, we maintain tliat Shakespeare 
was a more successful anatomist of nature than the greatest 
dramatist of the East. Goethe the poet and Goethe the critic are 
two diffejffint persons, and we wonder how such a mighty thinker 
discovered greater marks of genius in a poet who portrayed one face 
of nature only than in that blessed sou of the Muses who has 
delineated so many diflerent characters with equal success, and 
who produces indescribable effects upon his readers by a masterly 
adinixture of comic and tragic humours. But there seems.^*a 
be a secret sense of injustice in some poets when judging ofiiers, 
and it is this which made Goethe ptefer Kalidasa and Byron 
Pope, lo Shakespeare. 

in*the next essay the question regarding the age of Bararuchi 
is very ingeniously discussed. Our author has made him a con¬ 
temporary of Kalidasa, who as Ite has shewn lived about 600 years 
after Christ. We do not dispute that they were contemporaneous ; 
nay we* cannot do that, because of the internal evidences, which, 
in matters like this, form our truest guide. The language of the 
t wo write rs bears so intimate a resemblance in its inflections 
arrangement, that we can, with consistency ascribe 
both to on^ and the same period in the histoiy of the 
Sanskrit laeguage. To us it seems that both Kalidasa and 
Bararuchi existed somewhat l)efore 100 A.D. To the Bararuchi 
and Kalidasa of Harsavicram s reign we are inclined to deny 
the authorship of Prdkriiaprokash and of Saku%iala ; and wo. 
feel'feure that even the most casual student of Sanskrit literature 
who devoted a few hours to the study of Bharavi and Sabandhu, 
"Acknowledged authors of Harsa's times, would at once join our 
ranks, struck with the inconsiderate haste with which some have 
concluded that the authors of Sakuntala and Prdkritaprokash 
belonged to the same period with the latter; so dissimilar was 
the Sanskrit of the first pair^to that of the second. ‘By a different 
line of argument Gk)ldstucker has come to nejirly the same conclu- 
ffion’. He maintains, ahd Professor Lethbridge seems to follow him 
here, that j/araruebi was a fnost distinguished grammarian who 
flouri^hedfa very little before Patanjali and was in all probability 
his toachef. According to Acharya Oobardhon, tbe celebrated 
author of Oobardhon Sapta8at% otherwise called Arya Saptasati, 
'Bararuchi lived in the sam/^^age with Panini. The Bhoja-champa 
which Babu Ramdasa V^^^ieves to have been the production of 
Bararuchi’a pen, appears to us to possess no better pretensions, 
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than tlip Vidf/aaundrh to be ranked among the works of Bam^ 
ruchi It was to all appearance composed by some parasite priest 
in fh6 king’s court. / 

Towards the conclusion of this essay our author has committed 

a grotesque mistake in translation. The Sanskrit text “ 

was rendered into 

” Ttie correct form would be “ 

Moreover, some of our author's citations 

have been so ruthlessly disfigured by the printer’s devils that lu 
the absence of other books of reference, they would have ever re¬ 
mained stumbling blocks to the reader. * 

'^J'lext follow the es.says on Sriharsha and Ilemachandra. 
Regarding these, it is sufficient to say that the latter p'lesents 
nothing worth notice and the former is so thickly studded with 
errors that to mend them would be no easier a task than to 'write 
out a new history of Sriharsha. Those who wish to test‘the 
soundness of Babu Ramdasa’s observations on this literary character 
will do well to, read an article on Sriharsha, published in the 
last two issues of the 'Bangadarsana. 

There are five more essays equally interesting with thdse we 
have already noticed. They have all the mints of the latter 
without any of their faults. We would have much to say ,on one 
of them, we mean that relating to the Vedas, but we h^^' '.*iieau_, ^ 
exceeded obr space. We cannot conclude these rtmarks with¬ 
out noticing the statement that Sanskrit dramas weff" very little 
known to the people of Bengal. If we ^ook at facts that stp-re us 
in the face, we wonder how Babu Ramdasa could make such an 
assertion. Kaviraj Biswanath, the celebrated author of Sah^tya- 
darpan, a treatise on rhetoric, illustrated his own prinaiples by 
exuberent quotations from Sakuntala and other dramatic wqjrk^;— 
a circumstance which testifies to the existence of these books in hi6 
own days and in his own country, Bengal. Again, there are two 
Bengal editions of SakurUala, Uttaracharita and other plays, very, 
popularly known under the names of Devanagiri and Oowriy'a. 
How far the two editions harmonise with one another, may be 
very well understood by a comparison of the tw^o editions of 
Sakuntala by Panditas Iswara Chundra Y<dyasagat^a and Pr6ma 
Chand Tarkabagisa. Chezy’s book iS a Bengal edition. We can 
not conceive how a people could bring out new eqitions of 
works without any long and close intimacy with , Fqj 

further particulars we recommend the reader to Williams's prefacd^ 
to Sakantala, ' 

In conclusion, we would not have oih ^^jjjinute criticisna imputed 
to malicious moU.ves Though we disagree with the author in 
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many points, still we are not blind to the usefulness and impor¬ 
tance of the book before us. Jn fact, we think highly of the 
work liiid hope to see the second part .of it published ero long. 


Arya-Darsan : A monthly Magazine. Edited by Bahu Jogendro 
Nath Baudopadhya Vidyabhusan, MA. New Bharat Press: 
1281 BS. 

W E have heard a phrenologist say that he can only tell 
of a child by observing its organs what it may poftsihly 
become, that it may live to be an idiot, an extraordinary character, 
&c. ; ho 9 an not give us any positive assurances—he can not 
say it must be an. idiot or otherwise. With the same amount^ 
of ’ diffidence we say of the new-born Aryadarsan tliav'^it 
may, in the long run, turn out to be an excellent journal. 
The Aryadarsan is ush('rcd into the world with Hourihhes of 
tilimpets and the cause of the universal joy with which men 

welcome it is evident on the surface. Bengal has no good 

Magazines and, therefore, it warmly receives any Maga¬ 

zine which promi.ses to be an improvojnent on those al¬ 
ready published. We are promised in this journal matters 

of literary, scientific, metapbysicial and philological interest, 
besides researches and articles on music. We are sorry the 
pioip,t'>i;s have excluded politics from the list; the more so 
a*'"-re.'^pnt there exists no political review amon" the 
Bengalis. 

We are oot now in a position to notice in detail all the articles 
that h ive appeared in the last two uumliors of the Aryadaisan, 
because many of them are yet unfinished. Suffice it to say that 
they all interest us more or less. The article on “ Kabya, 
Kabi, and Kabitya ” is by far the best, and is alcyie sufficient 
to estr.blish the reputation of the journal. Though we are not 
prepared to admit the trutli of many of (he propositions enun¬ 
ciated in it, though we are inclined to consider them in no better 
light than mere aberrations of excessive thought; still we are 
charmed by the elegance and order which the aiticle displays. An¬ 
other article, though not so good as that just meiiLioncd deserves 
also a separate no dee,^ on account of its matter. It relates to 
the resp(m.‘-’’bilities and obligations that hind or ought to bind the 
units of tl^e^,diudu family. The writer gives, by way of preamble, 
a defiititio i of the word family, in opposition to its current 
IT Jau’ogs.,He is very unwilling to make family reduce itself to wife 
and children only; or to extend it, like the patriarchal family of 
ancient times, to the pat»';,''nf-hi children, his collateral relations 
arid his servants. Accou^,^ to his understanding of the term we 
can include in our family those only whom we are bound by the laws 
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■ {lat reguuite social ethics to mail.tain. Of all those who comat 
"uder this category he mentions servanta, to the ex;clusioii 
ut collateral relatives ; but ^ith what propriety he does so leave 
it entirely with our readers to determine. In another place the 
writer has inferred from the law by which a Hindu brotlier 
has prior rights over the estate of his deceased brother who used 
to live in common with hiin, in preference to the dead brothers* 
widow's claims to her late husi)and’s property, that our legis¬ 
lators in enacting this law, were under some bias '.n favour 
of joint family. We believe on the other hand that the legis¬ 
lators in so enacting were guided by a right principle of law. 
Let it not be understood that w^ are wanting in, sympathy 
4pr the widow; we clearly recognize and strongly uphold 
h^' claims to maintenance and niaintei»ance only as long as 
the state of things continue un-aitered in native society. - 
Our views in respect of this part of the law of inheritance 
are decidedly against the joint system. We know that this 
system has many advantages of its own, but its disadvantages 
are far greater. It sets a very,high premium on indolence, and 
over and above this it does away with the most valuable 
possession of man—his power of thinking and acting freely. 
I^'nrther on, the writer is very hard upon the law because of its 
enforcing parents to discharge proper duties to their children, 
without making any provisions on behalf of the former !*.; case 
the lattet, prove refractory. But if we once stop tivo .Otgh it ;i.' 
even balance the relations which subsist between a father and a 
son, we shall see that the legislators acted here in thtj truest spirit 
of justice possible. Law cannot call upon a man to be grateful 
for the benefits received ; but it has every right to guard him, by 
sanction.^, against committing acts that might injure others’ 
privileges, qr endanger their lives, or affect tiieir social position. 

No sooner is a child born than its father at once take-i upon / 
his shoulders the legal obligations to take care of its life and' 
give it a suitable education that may ensure for it a happy future ; 
and all that the son has to return for all’ this care and education is 
gratitude whiyh it is beyond the province of jurisprudence to enforce. 

After all that we have said it is hardly necesr.-iry for us to add that 
Wo have been pleased with the journal. W^ wfsh it^^very success. 

2. General Litebatitke. 

r 


Men xvlinm. India has Known : Biographies of Emirtjtnt Indian 
Churnders. By J. Higginbotham. Second Lditiori. Madras: 
IJigginbotham and Co. 1874. 

T JIK Seeoiifl Kdition of this uson^* little Mork will be hjl^ed 
v\ith pleasure by all btudcnl'i of Indian history and by^all 
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Migrations drs Pevxdes et particulieremeni cel’r d/'^ 
TooYauiens. Par Cli, E. «lo UiTalvy <le AJpzo-kovescl: 7 
1873. 

2.— fja Religion priwitive des [ndo-Evropikns. Par Engvne 
Wotanl : Pin'is, 186-1<. 


3. — Ariana Antigua. A Descriptive account of the Aidiquitie^ 
and, Coins of AfghaaisUni. By 11. IL Wilspu, m.a., f.k.s ; 

JjOi\don, 1842. 

4, — Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to 
Language and Religion. By Climtiaii Charles Josias Bimseii. 

^^.OTidon, 1854, 


T he ra».>*of whom it is proposed to give a brief sks^tcli in thi-i 
papgr belonged to a period of remote anti<|uity, far away 
fiuin tlie range of authentic history. Its very existence has to be 
. proved by a process of* regular ^induction, and much that can be* 
sai<l of it, is puredy con jectural, dark, hazy, faint, and indistinct. 
IIe,nce i.^ most likely that the cloud of doubt and uncertainty 
which hangs over the subject, will, to a great extent, oust it.s shadoAv 
•on these pages. Where materials for judgment are so imperfect, 
it is but natural tliat conclusions drawn from them must bo more 
or less dubious. The .subject, however, i.*^ of engrossing interest, 
rouceruing, as it does, the eaily history of the most progressive 
branch of the human race ; and in connexion ^with it even a 
r^sura^ of the more impoftaut theories and conjectures which 
ha^ie recently got mta^curreiicy will not be without its use. 

The 1*6803rchos of comparative anatomists, of comparative philo- 
^ogi^s, a».vPof comparative mythologists during the present century, 
4fave effected a complete revolution in the treatment and classifi- 
cafi’Bh^of* the human race. The claims of all the old patriarchs 
* iiave bcdl^et aside ; and even the terminology, which used to be 
employed in treating of the subject, has been all but entirely 
njected. This revolutma is particularly remarkable with 
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icferoiicc to the origiu of the leading races of Europe, and of some 
of the nations of Asia. The Greeks, the Romans, tlie Teutons, 
the Celts, the Wallachians and the Tcelanilers, who differ so ^.idely 
from each other in those iiespects which constitute distinctive 
I'tliuic peculiarities, arc all now believed to be the issues of the 
same primitive stock from wiiich have descended the Ostiaks of 
Circassia, the Iranians of Persia, the Pathans of the Hindu Kush, 
and the Brahmanic tribes of India. However startling the state- 
inent may appear to persons who have not studied the subject, the 
fact is believed by those who have studied it, to be as incont-^o- 
vertible as that two and two make four; and iustly has Profes. 
Max Miiller observed that “ there is not an English jury now-a- 
days, which, after examining the hoary documents of language, 
.^ould leject the claim of a common descent and a legitimate 
rehAlouship between Hindu Greek, and 'JVuton.” 

The first idea of a common origin of these races is due to Dr. 
Pritchard ; who, after examining the characters of a number of 
skulls of various races and tiibcs, came to the conclusion, that 
the Circassians represented the stem, from which had branched off 
most of the nations of Europe and some of Asia. The number 
ol skulls he had to examine tvere necessarily few and iusuflicient, 
and the conclusions which ho and his discij^les arrived at, thouo'li 
generally received as probable, failed to command implfcit and 
univcisal belief. 

Next came the philologists, with Francis Bopp at tlieirjicad ; 
and after a tedious and protracted study of the m.'yphology and ' 
grammai of the languages spoken by the different races concerned, 
came to the opinion that they were closely related to each 
Ollier. To follow and unweave the intricate process of ratiocination 
1a which tliis conclusion was arrived at would require more time 
and space than we can afford within the small compass of tliis 
eos.ay. Nor need tlic attempt be made. Philology now ranks with 
the fore.most of sciences, and it is, therefore, not at all uccess«,ry to 
tire the patience of the reader by entering into a comparison of a 
ioiK' string of words to iirove the fact. The names of Grimm and 

O O 1. 

L(jpp, of William von Humboldt and Max Miiller, arc amply 
sufficient to convince him that the iuv(3stigation made has been 
iliorongh and searching, and that the deduct! -n is the legitimate 
conse((uence of the facts b-rought to light. It m«,y sti'l be not with¬ 
out interest to point out the principle which has been followed in 
woiking out the di.scovery. Those who are familiar with,|^he Fr^nchi 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian languages, know well how ciUselv 
related they are to each other. It is also well known tlraLHfers 
relaiK nsh'p is not one of descent, but of fraternity. T'j^e French 
is not dcifcnded from the Italian, nor the Spanish from the French, 
nor the Portuguese from the Spanish language ; but they all are 
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piodjicotl by a process of gradual decay and regeneration of the 
Latiii^ tongue. Now, the philologists have discovered that the Greek, 
the Li?Lin, and the Teutonic languages are related to nic Sanskrit 
and the ancient Persian exactly in the same way as the aforesaid 
Eufopuan languages are related to each other ; or, in other words, 
they are sisters, all descended from a common stock. This relation- 
^liip is not at fir&t sight well apparent. Letters are liable to 
change in process of time, and under altered physical conditions 
an^ other causes affecting the human voice. There is also a spirit 
of economy constantly exerting to pare and clip hard-soundiiig words 
and render them scfft and easy of pronunciation ; and to join 
different words, and wear them down into handy little compounds. 
These changes, however, takfi place under strict natural laws com¬ 
mon ail over the world ; and the philologists, having di.scovon . 
them, arc in a position to demonstrate, step by stop, the various 
changes which languages have undergone from the cailiesL limes 
to oui day. 

Pt may be asked, why should letters change ?—and it 
mny not be easy to answer the quc.stiou, except in a lound- 
about way which the reader inAy not care to follow. Hut tliai 
tliey do change, none will for a moment deny. Take* the lettei 
v*"It Is well known that it hardens in some’ mouths into and 
soften,s in others into w or u. When the renowned dame Sarah 
Gamp talks of the “ wale of tears ” none doubts that she means 
file vitlc of tears. In the same way when my Lord Liindrcary 
" thceth a fficc thowpent thwimming on the thea,*^ few have 
any diflicnUy in making out that he talks of the sea-serpent 
.swimining on the sea ; bjit the general reader would scaicely be 
. dispensed to believe that he d^L'S this according to a natural 
law by which s and ih aic interchangoahlo. Let him, however,, 
take the* meiliieval hath changed into /m.s in our day, and he wilt 
.if'ontfc a<lmit that my Loiil Duudieary i.s, as belitfi his eonsei 
■\ati.sm, using the ih in the place of s, though he may not he awaie 
of it. The aspiration of the initial u and tlie softening ol tlie 
initial h, so characteri.‘-twj of the Cockney, are familiar to English- 
ifien ; so are jieculiarilics of the Irish and broad Scotch })ro- 
nuuciation ; tlioiigli veiy few persons lake them to be the result 
()f natural laws. Yjjt, if they Ih written down phonetieally they will 
produce ipiitc new languages. The pliilologists take note of these 
^■hauge.s, and, deducing rules therefrom, apply them in .solving (|ucs- 
lioij legar^ing little-known and unknown tongues. The siiece.ss 
T'.k'iv'ivi iich this process of induction and analogy lias been cairicd 
out IS wa^lcifill, and words apparently the mo.st dissimilar have 
‘ been, by if, demonstrated Pr bo the .same. The most rcmaikablo 
instance of this occurs in the identity of the familial Engh>li 
doinefctic pet tcim Nelly with Hic Vedic Saiagii, No two woidis 
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could be more unlike dacli other, and there is not a single letter 
common to both ; yet, construed by the rules of philological 
science, they have been demonstrated to be unmistakeal’iy the 
same. The credit of this doiuonstration is due to Professor Max 
Muller, and he has worked out the problem in a manner -that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Every educated Englishman knows well that Nelly is but a 
corruption, or transposition, of the syllables of Ellen, and that Ellen 
is a corruption of Helen. Now, the bard aspiration the sis a 
common occurrence, and there are many examples of the initial^s of 
the Sanskrit changing into h in Greek ; the li« 5 uid r also frequently 
melts into I, and there are several Sanskrit words which are written 
indifferently with cither r or Take for instance the* Sanskrit 
^ord urmi changed in Greek into ; Sanskrit o^ak, Greek ; 
Sanskrit rlk, Greek Accept these changesand ydu have 

Sarama chautred into Halama, Omit the final d as the feminine affix 
in Sanskrit not required in Greek, and alter m into «, a change also 
very freipient in Greek,i* and you have Halan. Now comes the vowel 
a ; and with reference to it I have to ol^serve that words which in 
Sanskrit have a, often take in Greek and Latin e ov i or 0 ; thus 
Sanskrit dda'aHi is Greek Latin decern ; Sanskrit Greek 
Latin ; Sanskrit (jagana, Greek Sanskrit 

'jiKtnas, Gieek /hcj'os Latin minus, *tc.; and if wo apply this rule to 
Hal an it becomes Helen, and Sarama the type of Nelly. 

However ingenious, this is doubtless a very intricate process. 
I’ut the philologists have not to resort to it often. In many cases 
the coinpaiisons are easier and simpler ; and yet it should bo 
carefully borne in mind that there must be in the vast majority of 
instances some change or alteration explaihable only by the laws of 
philology, for we may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, when we find a word exactly alike in Gi^ek and San¬ 
skrit, it is no.t the same word. This is easily accounted for ; the 
giowth of language, like that of plants or animals, must be influenced 
by climatic and other can cs; and it is impossible, therefore, that the 
icsult of such growth in two such widely different climates as those 
of Greece and India should be the same. The laws which regulate 
the growth of language, or in other w'ords, of plionetic decay and 
dialectic regeneration arc well knowir; and with their aid it is 

* Wo have a parallel casein Thiglish vckw, u''/pdv, &c.. Aa 

in which Mary becomes Mollj, the a final but not an acftusitLivc^'iaHe- 
r chan^^uip; into 1. nnirk it also change.s iuto-^i 

+ Thus the wiof the .S.anskrit acousa- Greek; thus Sanskrit 
tivc in Cliock masculine and fcniiuinc Greek Sansk’j,t padom, 

vocalic slerns, w'lh the solitary cx- Greek, Trnrwu, Sauskut dhani, Greek 
ception of fhosi' fndni" in tv, always G«i', tGneee. 
ficcomc'- '.7 o>ei('T'M . u^nnv. 
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f*a.sy to demonstrate the similitude between the Greek and tlie 
Sauskiit languages. 

Noi*^ire these similitudes the results of accidental Cv-incidences 
“ The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for clog and cow, for heart and tears,,for axe and tree,” are so inti¬ 
mately associated with our domestic existence—we learn them so 
early in our infancy—and retain them in mind with such 
•Earnest attachment, we regard them with such intense interest 
as household words, that it would be preposterous to suppose 
thaft any nation would change them for the sake of a change, 
or for any reason whfstever ; and their identity in so many different 
languages, living and thriving under widely different social, moral, 
and phystcal conditions, cannot reasonably be accepted as the 
result of an accident. The fact points to the languages in which 
tliey oedur being descended from one common parent. In the case 
of the Romance honguages we have the Latin as the parent; but 
as regifrds the Asiatic and European languages, in which this 
ret-ationship exists, there is no language extant to which we can 
leadily appeal, and yet from analogy the existence of such a 
language at one time or oth«r in the history of man must be 
admitted. * 

And* if we admit a primitive language As the parent of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages on the one hand, and 
of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the Ostiak on the other, we must 
also adwiit that the different peoples who speak those languages are 
related to caol\ other by blood, and descended from common 
stock. A language could not spread over so vast a tract as the 
best portion of Europe and a good part of Asia, without the 
nation* which spoke it s'preadingJikewise. The Hindus here can 
learn English and French indififeicntly at best, but still they can 
and- people In Europe have learnt to read and write in many 
foreign languages; but neither the Hindus nor Euinpoans have 
accepted a foreign language for a vernacular. Tliere is no 
instance in history in which one nation has voluntarily accepted 
the language of another.iu lieu of its own; nor is a process 
known by which a language can be acclimatised. The Negroes 
in the Southern States of N nth America, do’jbtless, speak 
the English language as their vernacular; but it implies the 
existence among them ,of a dominant race of Englishmen, and 
their isolation from tlieir parent stock; and even then their English 
i^as difforerit from that of their masters, as the modern English 
is^’frMn that of the time of King John. Associated with their 
parch? Stock in South Africa, the Caffres, notwithstanding their 
mixing fr^y with Europeans, have not exchanged their vernacular 
for one from Europe ; and even the remnant of the miserable race 
of humanity which once peopled Australia, havc^ not accepted the 
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EiiwJirth in lieu of their ovvu imperfect medium of speeclt.^ The 
lijpoliic«is, therefore, must at once be conceded that there \^as not 
only a primitive language from which ludo-Europeaa la<lguages 
Ijavc descended, but also a primitive race wliich spread that 
language over different parts of the earth. * 

To turn now to the comparative mythologists. Their researches 
sliow tliattlie \arioiis tales and .stories of gods and demon.s, whic|i 
governed the intellect of the ancient Greeks, Romans, ancf 
Teutons, have their counterparts in the mythology of tin. Hindus ; 
and tliat in many instances even tlie very names of their god' and 
demons arc common to all of them. The ethereal expanse ovo." 
our heads, which first inspired man with a sense of a God above, 
>.rcccived in the earliest Veda the name of Varuna;and by an 
easy transition it also became the name of the One God, the Alaicor 
and Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart of , 
thi.s Hindu Varuna in the Ouranus of the Greek Alythology ; and 
I'ven as Ouranus was deposotl by Zeus in Greece so was Varuna 
by Dyaus in the Vedic legend, and relegated to a .subordinate 
j)osition as the regent of the watci.s. 

Tlic Eastern sky alj early dawn ns the most charming olijcct in 
nature, and many an allegory has been elaborated in connexion 
with it. The dawn is as re.splendeut in the clear Idue'slcj^’of 
Greece as it is iu India, and it need excite no wonder that 
(heie .should he myths formed about it in both countries; but that 
all tlie nj^yths so formed should be alike, and their priucipal"figm’os 
.should have tho same names, imply a commimity of origin of the 
myths which cannot easily be denied. The heroine of the storie'> 
must bo the dawn, aptly represented a,s a charming maiden, and 
her names iu the Rig Veda ar 6 Arjuui, Brisaya, Dahana, U.sha,s, 

' Sarama, and Saranyii, and all tlie.se names re-appear among the 
Greeks as Argyrouis, Briscis, Daphne, Eois, Helen, and El mi y.s. 

In the Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have tpmpted 
Bararna to be unfaithful to Indra. Among the Greeks Paris 
tempted Helen, wheiKv aa’osc the myth which inspired the blind 
old bard of Scio’s isle with the tale of Troy.f A no less immortal 
bard in India sang of the same tale iu his renowned Ramayana. 
One of the gleat exploits of Indra, \ya.s the destruction of tho ser¬ 
pent-shaped Vritra who had .stolen the rain-producing clouds 
of heaven : and the Greeks sang of the''mighty deed of-111011 

* The language of the Gyp.sie.s too intertsstiiig, hut it stiff rcinaii|. to %i' 
offers a remarkable instance of the proved that the chest, caskets., 
vitality of a motlier tongue under the and pateras he lias found ;«!fijii!»nli- 
mohi trying circumstances, cally the same with wkjdi old Pi lain 

t We iiiu-it beg Dr. Scbleimann’s was trying to scale the walls of Tiny 
pardon foi hiill maintaining the at the time of their fall, and Ihrd the 

rnythiccil oliarutii of thr- sie'ge of lernains of wall.s he has seen leallv 
Tioy, IJid dir-'j', .rits juc higlily belonged to Tioy. 
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Apollo in piercing to death wiln his lance* the demon Python. 
The demon re-appears as the Spliinx in the story of CEdipu.s, as the 
dragon»m the story of Perseus, as the Zohak in the nythology 
of Persia, and in a number of otlier m^ths Indian and Kuropeau. 
Even^the name of Vritra is not lost m Greece, for wc have it 
in Ortheros, who guards the gates of *Hades a tended by Cerberus, 
the Vedic Sarvara. Mann, the father of mankind and the first- 
V*f)rn of Prajapati, re-appears in the Kretau legends as Minos sou 
of Zeus. A host of other instances may be easily cited ; but as it is 
not voy object now to discourse on comparative mythology, 1 muftt 
pass them by, Thos^ adduced will give a fair idea of the kind 
of similitude which the myths of ancient Europe and India bear 
to each otkor. , 

It is no doubt true that stories may be easily borrowed from 
one nation by another ; and, ipso facto, their similitude docs not 
'yield any data for ethnic deductions. Modern novels afford the 
most ciwiclnsive proof that such borrowing goes on, acknowledged 
op^jnackuowlodged, to an enormous extent without any necos'^ary 
race amalgamations ; and the Persian, Arabic, and European ver¬ 
sions of the Pancha Tantra show^ that the same thing happened 
likewise in former times. But there is no analogy between the 
my^ls jinder notice and the Eables of Pilpay or the modern 
novels The latter are avowed fictions, whereas the former jire- 
serve the ancient traditions of the people and the recollections 
of theii,f('refathers and their gods, and are intimately associated 
with all that is.sacred and holy in the annals of the raeg. They 
arc cherished with all the enthusiasm of devotion which the halo 
of antiquity Can claim for the past glories of a nation, and which 
anxiety* for the welAiro of •the present time, and for the piospects 
'of a future life can influence fho action of mankind. They 
arc ingraiued«with the intellectual existence of the different races ’ 
concerned, and cannot be foreign to them. 

, Aclmitting, then, on the evidence of anatomy, philology and 
mythology that there was in former times a primitive i.^cc of men, 
from which have descended the several nations who speak the Indo- 
European languages ; the • (luestions arise, who were the men?— 
and where did they live ? 

To frame our replies to these queries we have ohly traditions 
for our guide. * 

Th‘c Greeks point tovfards tl^e east for the abode of their gods, 
ay»d so do the Roman.s ; and this would suggest the idea that 
they lAmo to Europe from the east, for the nations of antiquity 
belitvod."themselves to be the descendants of their gods, and conse¬ 
quently ib»Hiay fairly be taken for granted that the country of 
their god.s was likewise the country of their original ancestors. Tho 
east here referred to, however, did not, as far as we know at present. 
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extend beyond Mouvit Olympus, or Asia Minor, which could not 
have been the orijjinal seat of the race iu question, because the 
Farsis, who are likewise tin* descendants of the same race, point to 
tiie east, and that takes us fiV’ away from Asia Minor. The inference, 
tlierefore, is that, travelling from the cast of Persia, the colony 
which peopled Greece halted for some time in Asia Minor, and that 
Geeek tradition stops short at that place, and has lost all remem¬ 
brance of countries to the east of it. To the east of Persia we ha¥« 
Central Asia and Afghanistan ; but the Hindus, when dwelling in 
the valley of the Five Waters, pointed to the north as their he|>.ven. 
This could not be said of Afghanistan, which was to their "^st. 
Now if we draw a line to tlie north from tlm Panjab, it will run 
over the Kailas range; and a liuq from it towards Persia will 
cross over that tract of Central Asia which generally appears 
iu modern maps under the name of Independent Tartary. It 
comprises a series of plateaux, or elevated plains, watered by ■ 
the Amu Dariya and the Murghab, and bounded by the G^^spiau 
Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the Kailas rayge 
on the east, and the Kizclkurn, and other sandy deserts on the 
north. The principal countries^ of the present day are mostly 
Turanian or Turkoman, including the large towns along the line 
of Haikh, Samarkand, Misbid, and Herat. In ancient tiines it 
comprised Scythia, or the country of the Sakas, on the east, that 
of the Mo&ageta' in the north, and Sogdiana, Angaria, Aspasiakao, 
Thomaui, Kanthi, Uyreania, Parthia, Marghiaua and others in 
the middle, west, and south. A portion of this tract must, tlierefore, 
be accepted as the officina gentium whence issued foith, in the 
dawn of history, swarms of men whose descendants now constitute 
the most civilised nations of the earth. < 

The tract above defined is veVy large ; and to point to a portion 
of it is to leave matters quite undecided. 1 must, therefore, try to 
trace the/ocaZe by fust ascertaining the name of the people'under 
notice. This name is to bo sought ior in the scriptures of the'Par- 
sis, and of the Hindus. The oldest Veda dates, according to the 
most moderate calcukdion, from fourteen to sixteen hundred years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, and some of the 
most ancient hymns are considerably older. The Hindus reckon 
their age by millions of years. The ag of the Zendavesta is 
quite as uncertain. Zoroaster, the author of -that work, according 
to ancient writers, lived at a rernotc pe'iiod of antiquity. 'Pliny 
compares him with Moses, and makes him a predecessor of Moscs^y 
many thousand years (Hist. Nat. XXX. 2). Aristotle and If xo^s 
place him 6,000 years before Plato. A Babylonian histori^ij^J^i’o- 
seus by name, describes him as a King of Babylon wha^eignecl over 
two thousand years before (Jhrist. Xanthos of Lydia (470 B.G) the 
earhestGreciau writer wlio has noticed him, believes that lie flourished 
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GOO years before the Trojan wai. These (Jates are, it is true, 
all open to question \ but, Dr. Martin Haug, who notices these 
refererif^s, and whose researches into Zend literature a ; 1 history 
have been the most thorough and exhaustive of any, is of opinion 
thatunder no circumstances can we assign to Zoroaster a later data 
than 1000, and be is “ oven ndt disiuclii.ed to place his era 

nmch earlier, and make him a contemporary of Moses.” Any how 
t^e Rigveda Sanhitd and the Zendavesta are the only works extant 
that can carry us as far back towards our early ancestors as we can 
possibly expect, and their testimony in this respect must be 
accepted as conclusiv,e. It is true that in many respects tho 
statements of those ' works are improbable, or questionable ; but 
there is no reason to doubt thg,t the names of places, persons, and 
things, preserved in them are genuine relics of their ancient no- 
monclatwrc. Now, both these records arc at one in calling the 
ancestors of their respective authors by the same name. The 
V’'Gdic Hindus called themselves A'njas, and the tract in which 
th*y ^settled themselves in India has the distinctive name of 
A'ryadcsa. The counterpart of the last word occurs in the Ya<;na 
as Airyadagya ; and in the Vendidad Sade the word Arieno-vai/o 
stands for the home of the ancestors of Zoroaster. The A'rya-desa, 
or J.'ryd-vartta of Mauu is bounded on thq north by the llimi- 
hayi, and on the south by the Vmdhyan chain, leaving the west 
undefined; and in his time and for a long period after it, it is 
well-kqown the Hindus occupied a great portion of Afghanistan, 
and so among.them tho name ATya most probably extended as 
far as that country. 

The word* is derived from a root implying ploughing ; and 
it is to be thence uifcrred that the agriculturists, who wore 
'doubtless the most advanced itl civilisation of the race, adopted 
it as their tribal designation, and others subsequently followed • 
their exainple, and the term became the name of the entire race ; 
and as*such it was interpreted to mean ‘ honorable ' or * noble and 
t he nations and-tribes who assumed it as their race name, prided 
themselves upon their being the nobles among men. In the Rig Veda 
the word occurs nine times; and always to indicate the Brahmanio 
tribes in contradistinction to the A ‘uirya, or the ignoble, race which 
surrounded them. Darius qalls himself, in one of» his cuneiform 
inscriptions, “an Aiyan and of Aryan descent” ; and in the Behis- 
tun ’ inscription Ahur^Anazda, the great God of the Zoroastrians, 
r%stylcd “the God of the Aryans.” The Bassanian kings called 
th^pn^ves the kings of “ Aryan and Dnaryan Races,” and the whole 
of has for a long time borne the name of Iran. Tho 

Greek wri^>?s of ohi also frequently employed the term Aryan 
as a tiibal designation. In Herodotus the Modes are desciibed as 
a tribe of the Aric, who Ksided somewhere about tho neigh' 

n I 
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lionrhood oi modern Herat, a name which is generally believed 
to be derived from that of the forefathers of the Modes. Passing 
from the original home of the Aryans, the word occurs to the ‘north¬ 
west of Persia in .Armenia and Albania \—to the north of Persia 
on the Caucases as IroUy the native name of the Ostiaks, thg Cir¬ 
cassian race of Pritchard ; and'on the bank of the Vistula as the 
name of a German tribe. The trail is still apparent in Hellenes 
as a corruption of Aryan ; but further west we miss it until \V"\ 
reach the westernmost limit of the Ayran migration. To such 
of my readers as hail from Erin Mavourneen it will not -he a 
small surprise that the name of their dearly loved native coui-fi y 
is the same as that which the ancestors of the Hindus assigned to 
their own country. Ireland is no oth^r than an English /version of 
jthe India or A'ryaland. The old word in Ireland was 

even or herin, in the genetive ereun or hereun, whence E^'in and 
Hibern or llibernicos. Thus the word A'rya in some form or 
other appears to have been the name of the race. And if thp tribal 
name may be associated with the original home of the race, seeV-o 
that such was the case almost Invariably in ancient times, that 
home must have been situated along the Hindu Kush, or the tract 
to the south of a linp extending from Herat to Balkh and the 
western slopes of the IJelurtag and Mustag, near the sources of/he 
(txus and the Jaxarte.s, where Greek writers tiace the site of 
ancient Aria, 

George Rawlinson, in one of his essays on Herodotus, admits 
that “tlie great migration of the Aryan race Avestward from beyond 
the Indus, .simultaneous probably with the movement of a 
kindled people, the progenitors of the modern Hindii.s, eastward 
and .southward to the Ganges and the Vindhya mountain range, is an 
event of which the most sceptica^i criticism need not doubt; remote 
'though it be, and ob.scurely seen through the long vista of inter¬ 
vening centuries. Where two entirely distinct lines ol national 
tradition converge to a single point, and that convergence is exactly 
A\hat philological research, in the absence of traditkm, would have 
indicated, it seems impossible to suppose either coincidence or 
tollu.sion among the witne.sses.” * But he is of opinion, 
“in tlie silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded 
as the most ‘probable centre from , which the Indo-European 
nations spread,’'*!* This hypothesis is, liowever, in direct conflict 
with the Par.si and the llindu traditions ^ibove noticed, and is 
oppo^icd to the opinion of men like Max Muller, Martin Iiai\g, 
Wilson, and others who have devoted .special attention ipo,^he 
suhjccl, and whose authority carries the greatest weight. « ^ 

It should be remarked here that the Aria, or awMiient home 




i Ibid, p. 505, 
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of the Aryans as noticed above, is distinct from the Ariana of 
Strabo and other later Greek writers, which comprised the whole 
of Afgtiinistan and Beluchistan, being bounded ou the north 
by the Hindu Kush ; on the south by "the sea from tho mouths 
of tlie Indus to the Persian Gulf; pn the east by the Indus ; and 
on the west by Persia. This tract comprised the ancient Gedrosia, 
Draogiana, Arachosia, Karmania, and a portion of Parthia. Its 
ifame is due most probably to the early extension of the Aryans 
to Alfohauistan, but it was not the locale of their original dwel¬ 
ling. ^ This fact has not always been borne in mind by some 
authors, and many gross mistakes have been the consequence. 

The time when the Aryans confined themselves to the country 
north of the Hindu Kush must date considerably over five thou¬ 
sand years* from our day. That at that time their habits, man- 
,ners, customs and religion were of a very primitive type, must 
be obvious. It would seem from references in the Zendavesta 
that tlibir community was divided into three castes or tribes, of 
wn?cl'. one lived by hunting, another by tending flocks of cattle, 
and the third by agriculture. In an early state of existence this 
three-fold division is the most* probable. It implies a settled 
state of society considerably ahead of the primitive life of the 
occfrpiefs of the lake habitations of Switzerlatfd, but much behind 
that of the period Which produced the caste-systcui of the Egypt¬ 
ians or the Hindus. To translate tlie language of M. Flotard, “ the 
life of die hunter was hard, rude and more or less violent ; that of 
the shepherd .Inactive, slothful and nomadic ; that of thc-ragricul- 
turist stable, normal and regular. The hunter and the shepherd 
were under tiie necewity of moving about in quest of game or fresh 
^ jpastunage, and easily moveable d\%cllings or tents were best suited 
to their requirements ; the agiiculturist remained attached to his ^ 
field, builtisolfd and fixed houses, and cultivated in his mind a pro¬ 
found sentiment of respect for religion and morality. .The family 
and the tribe were the most dear to the nomads ; but the nation, the 
people, the country and the city claimed the greatest consideration 
from the agriculturists." The arts of civilised life had so far been 
cultivated that the people could prepare fabrics of some kind or 
other from the wool of their flocks, and manufacture pottery and 
arms to some extent. Gold’oud golden ornaments are frequently 
mentioned both in tlie yedas and the Zendavesta, and these were 
probably - not unknown in the primitive homes of the Aryans. 
C^fpp^ and iron too were known and used; the latter probably 
but^sparingly, as it could not then be worked^ to any extent; but 
that rf Vas^ known at a very early period is certain, for the 
Hellenic raBes did carry a knowledge of it from Aria, as the name 
of the metal is the same in the Greek and the Sanskrit languages. 

Furs, skins and woollen fabrics constituted t[ie only materials 
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for clotliing ; and the'tliree castes, it is to be presumed, dressed very 
much alike, the nature of tlie climate they lived in having been 
opposed to a life of nudity. 11 may be fairly presumed t)iS,t they 
were more profusely clothed than the gymnosophists of old, and 
the bulk of the Hindus in subsequent times. 

In their food the three tribes necessarily differed widely, the hun¬ 
ters depending mainly on flesh meat, the shepherds and the agri¬ 
culturists on the produce of the fields, supplemented by milk, wiEK 
an occasional allowance of meat; for it must be b'^rne in mind 
that many persons must have united in themselves the '>l)uble 
profession of the shepherd and the agriculturist, and the prodj''e 
of their flocks contril)uted to their living both on milk and flesti 
meat. Fermented drinks were also - well-known and pf.rtakeu of, 
more largely by the hunters and shepherds than by thfe agricul¬ 
turists, who in all countries and at all times are noted'for their 
sobriety. The principal beverage of this class was the Soma beer ; 
but arrack or undistillcd fermented wheat or barley,' which 
constituted the surd of the Vedic hymns, and is known under‘'ucj 
name of airack or pachawi in our day, was also held in requisition. 

A priori it might be arguecitliat the Vedic Sanskrit with all 
its refinements and its numerous moods and tenses, could not have 
been developed by a primitive nation such as the Aryans v’ore 
between four and five thousand years ago. But the facts disclosed 
by the researches of the philologists leave no room for doubt that 
the language of the Aryans had passed from the agglutmativo to 
an infl>e''tional state at a very early period, and much of the 
refinement and elaborate conjugational apparatus of the Vedic 
Sanskrit had been formed lorig before the Hellenic tfibes had left 
t!ie common home. The grammar of th6' Greek language could not 
Lave been so closely like that of the ancient Sanskrit had not the 
two descended from a single source. There was a 'common type 
from which one series of changes produced the Vedic language, and 
another series the Hellenic dialects. Nor is the co-cxistenc'^ of an 
elaborate and complicate system of inflections, conjugations, 
prefixes and suffixes ac all incompatible with a primitive state of 
society. The highest number of changes which a verb undergoes 
in Sanskrit is limited to a little over two hundred and fifty, whereas 
in some of tlie languages of the Americt^n Indians it rises to 
thousands. In one of the North American dialects tlie total 
number of changes which each radical is subjected to amounts to 
seven thousand five hundred, and if that does not militate agaifist 
a very rude state of society among the tribe which speakl'^H- we 
need not be startled at two hundred and odd in the ancient Aryan. 

Judging from the various myths extant, the concluMtti is inevi¬ 
table that the ancient Aryans did indulge much in poetry, and 
that metrical compositions of various kinds were current among 
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them. Prosody was very carefully studied, alid rules were laid down 
for a variety of metres, which wore regularly named and classed. 
Many ,of these still exist in the *'ymns of the Rig Ved and in the 
gathas and other forms of poetry, in the Zendavesta ; and they 
eviace considerable taste and refinement. These doubtless are 
all religious compositions, but there arc not wanting evidences 
in them of secular compositions ; such for instance is the song in 
^he Rig Veda in which a dice-player bemoans his losses by 
gambling. 

is evident, however, that these metrical compositions were n ot 
originally written, aiijd the Aryans knew not the art of writing. Had 
they done so, the alphabets of the different Aryan races would have 
preserved some traces of it; ,but they do not. The ancient Greek 
loiters differ entirely from the ancient Persian and Sanskrit writ- 
ing.s, and the orders in which the letters are cla.ssed in the three 
languages are perfectly independent of each other. Viewed in 
connoxioD with the similitude which exists among the languages 
■“•Kterpselves this is a remarkable fact, and it leaves no room for 
doubt in the conclusion that has been drawn from it. 

The remains of their languages afford incontestible evidence of 
the Aryans having cultivated the laws of mnrality and civil polity 
considerable extent. The law of marriage was early established, 
and the ties of blood most scrupulously respected. The extent 
to which marriage among blood-relations was forbidden was 
greater even than what is observed in civilised nations in the 
present day..* The rights of property and inheritance.ivere also 
fully recognised ; and theft, robbery, and fraud were punished by 
well established au^^fixed rules. A strong sense of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, was a prevailing characteristic of their moral life ; 
and abundant evidence is at hand to show' that they led an hone.st, 
truthful ^and law-abiding career, guided by elders, chiefs, and* 
kings, to whom they paid great respect, and whose, orders they 
carridi out with diligence. 

The existence of kings implies a settled state of government; 
and the mention of taxes, or the contributions of tlie people for 
its maintenance and for the common weal, is a clear indication of a 
political condition far in advance of a very primitive sort of life. 

But the most important* feature of their civilis*ation was their 
religion. Turning* their minds from the requirements of their 
social existence, the Aryans,early speculated largely in matters 
dipt^atural. “The lowest savages,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
no idea of a deity at all. Those slightly more advanced 
regatil*hini as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be resisted 
. with a fai**^ro3pect of success ; who may be cheated by the cunning, 
and defied by the strong; Thus the natives of the Nicobar 
island endeavour to terrify their deity by scarecrows, and the 
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Negro heafs his fetish' if his prayers are not granted. As tribes 
advance in civilisation their deities advance in dignity, but their 
power is still limited ; one governs the sea, another the ‘land; 
one reigns over the plains, 'another among the mountains. The 
most powerful are vindictive,, cruel, and unjust. They require 
humiliating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices.” That the earliest 
Aryans, like the lowest savages of our day, had no idea of God 
at all may be easily conceived ; that they subsequently believed 
in cruel and vindictive gods or spirits whom they diC'uled, and 
tried to cheat by cunning, may also be granted. The numerous 
gods and goddesses who people the Hicidu and the Greek 
pantheons leave no doubt as to their having subsequently created 
a host of divinities presiding over* the different elen?ents, and 
natural phenomena; a regent over the dry earth, anif another 
over the waters ; a regent of the air, and a regent of the sky ; 
a god to preside over love, and another to be the arbiter 
of the battle-field; one to judge of the living, another to judge 
of the dead. But all this implies a previous awakening of tne 
religious sentiment—of a sense of the divine—of a yearning for 
a knowledge of the supernatural, apart from the worship of spirits 
whom men dread, and whose malevolence they wish to appease. 
With such a sentiment awakened the fire below, the sun aborve, die 
stars that bespangle the firmament, the elements whose commotion 
are so portentous of good or evil, arc the principal objects which 
attract the attention of man. In them he beholds, according 
to his light, either the primary causes of all things^ or the visible 
emblems of the unknown Great Cause, But when the religious 
faculty is once quickened, the human mind /'‘innot rest satisfied 
with the idea of the elements themselves* being the end it sought. 
No person can feel that the breeze that fans his face, or the 
tangible fire that cooks his food, or the avalanchfe that hurls 
down death .and desolation from the mountain-top, is itself the 
living sentient cause of creation, or vital phenomena. Something 
more is wanted, a sentient substratum for the material emblem; 
and as the spirit apart from the body but dwelling within the 
body, is manifest to man in his own person, he vivifies the sun, 
moon, and stafs, the trees of the forest, and the waters of the sea, 
the earth he inhabits, and the sky Tiver his head, each with a 
separate vital spark ; and according to the extent to which this pro¬ 
cess is carried, religion becomes fetisiiism, sabeism, pantheism, or 
polytheism. In the earlier states of such a religion the go^ a?b 
necessarily vague, undefined, and impersonal, pertaining Hhe 
character of the religious sentiments which create the^j^: hfft the 
mind, once roused, is never satisfied with such hazy creations, and 
soon endows each spirit with a sej^rate form and attributes 
befitting its emblem, and polytheism is the result. Next comes 
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deification of poetical imagery, or individualisation of metaphors 
and allegories, and lastly the apotheosis of heroes and paliiarchs, 
cornpl«tiug the gallery of the spiritual pantheon. There is a 
spirit of anthropomorphism in all tiiis ; and the afltaTS of the 
eartlj^ are reproduced in heaven with such exaggerations and 
alterations as the mind engaged in the task is capable of, and 
this human idea of heaven ultimately creates a necessity for a 
Jfing. That king is God, be he adored in unity, in trinity, or in 
multiplicity, 

Tl^is religion owes Its origin to a faculty that is within us, and 
to a sentiment founded on moral tics ; a yearning for the unknown, 
which is spontaneous in its birth and thrives capriciou-ily 
of its own#accord, though governed by advancing civilisation. The 
conception is sxii generis, and has its own allotted course. But 
" even ^as the idea of absolute beauty is the base of art, 
and the idea of good is the foundation of morality and justice, 
so ficin this idea of divinity proceed all religion, all wor- 
^ all adoration. It is the embryo which contains in 
genu all systems of religion, which burst forth from it diversely 
according to circumstances”; argl the cjuestion in connexion with 
my theme is how and to what extent did it* develop among the 
Ar|^n.«.^ I have already shown that it lux! manifested itself in 
the form of polytheism; But it did not stop there. Among some 
of the people it remained as fetishism or sabeism, among others it 
was polytheism, while others rose above the gods and goddesses 
of their pantjieou, and conceived and believed in the, existence 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, and beneficent being, the creator 
and ruler of^ill—of mie Supreme God whose mercy and grace they 
sought* by prayers and solemn hymns. This belief in the unity 
'of the Godhead formed a cardinal point in their creed, and tlu y 
adhered to it* with all the tenacity of their faith under very 
ditliuent and trying ciicumstances. It seems, however, not to have 
attalntil the fixity and uncompromising firmness with which the 
Vedantic pantheist announced “ One Alone without a second.” The 
conception of the One Sujucme arising out of the many subor¬ 
dinate divinities, did not* preclude the existence of the latter, 
'riiey were gods of lower ranks, but nevertheless they were 
gods, supremo in their respactive spheres. Zoroaster, with his 
ardent monotheistit; zeal, and implacable hatred of the V^edic 
syste’m of gods and jfoddcssiis, could not get rid of them alto- 
g'jther, when completing his reformation of the ancient faith. He 
cha, 4 g^ them into angels or spirits, good and bad, but could not 
entirely *’epudiate their existence. Other founders and reformers 
of religiousjp Tiodes of former times, found the same difficulty, and 
fiad to submit to a compromise of some kind or other. The 
Vedas rose as high as possible when they said : “ God was one alone 
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without a scconil,” and His divine reflection vivified all living 
beings, whether gods, demons or mundane creatures, thus creating 
a wiile gulf between the creator and the created ; but tjbfcy no¬ 
where denied or repudiated th-e existence of the subordinate Devas. 
Even Muhammad, the most inveterate champion of divine u;?ity, 
who proclaimed with all the energy of his ardent enthusiasm “ there 
is no god but God, and Miihammad is his prophet,^’ had to permit a 
celestial hierarchy of angels and archangels to carry out the behesti^ 
of the Supreme Divinity, and it is not to be supposed tliot the pii- 
niitive Aryans in their original home did more, and believediiu a 
Unity, implying a total abnegation of all. other celestial exis¬ 
tences—one sole cause of the creation without any intermediate 
divine or celestial agencies. That they believed in a Siiptcme God 
is evident from the Zeudavesta and the myths which they have 
bequeathed to their descendants in India, Pensia, and Greece. 

M. Flotard, on whose interesting work on the “Primitive 
Religion of the Indo-Europeans,” I have so often indented iiucourse 
of this essay, says that the name of this Supreme Being was i?^;u 
always the same among the Aryan tribes, but that it changed as 
often as the idea of that Being wafj modified. “ What the changes 
w'ore Avc cannot make out, for, one new attribute added to the 
name of a divinity, «onc proper name modified, indicates crUu 
ontire religious transformation in primitive times and it is 
impossible to draw any conclusion from records avowedly 
postciior to what existed long before they were compiled. „ Agni, 
Yama oj-Yima, Kavi, Mitra, Indra, Asm a or (AluK.a) Vahumano, 
Mazdaha appear to have been applied to him at one time or other, 
but it 1.S impossible now to ascei tain their order, 

Nor were the attributes as.signed to'the Great Spirit always 
the same. “ The warrior and hunter tribes," says our autlior, 
“took him to be cruel, warlike, and fond of carnag^; among 
the .slicphenls ho pre-iervo-s .something of his bellicose character, 
but he i.s at the same time a spirit, ‘protector of flocks,’ an 
epithet applied to several divinities by the Vedas and the Ya^ma. 
For the agriculturists this god. the source of all life, and of all 
fecundity, was the hidden and divine spirit which presides over 
the labours of the field, protecting the property and the welfare 
of the cultivators.” (p. Fh).) 

“ As to the form under which the Aryans reprc.scnted this 
{Supreme divinity there appears to have existed a certain amount 
of unity among them. They all equally beheld in fire and <ia 
light a representation or manifestation of the Divinity^x^Tho 
flame, in all its forms, that of a spaik ejected from twowpieces 
of wood rubbed against each other, or majestically*‘ftcintillating 
liom the st.us suspended from the celestial vault, was for 
them an image ol the divinity.” 
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" However, here again was manifested the ‘diversity of the genius 
and imagination of the tribes ; for whilst some saw in fire, in light, 
in the^nn, the Divinity itself, or at least its exterior lepresenta- 
tivc, Which they worshipped undei# the names of Agni, Mitra, 
Vivaswan ; others of a more elevated intellect and spiritual 
character considered the fire only as a means or manifestation of 
divine revelation. It is specially under this attiibute thatthc 
flaniaus rendered their worship to the fire : for them Ahura 
and truth revealed themselves through the flame.” (p. 139.) 

llift even more important than the fire was the sun—that 
vi.sible emblem of the.invisible Divinity. To it they looked up with 
the profoundest veneration, as the author of life and light, and never 
ceased to (ftibr it their most fervent worship. Religious diJfeicuces 
and-dogmiTtic philosophy gradually led to the ranks of the olliei 
gods bding raised or lowered, but the oiin never lost an atom 
* of its glory as the most sacred emblem of the Divinity. Both 
the Pa^sis and the Hindus continued, long after their .s(*paratiou, 
TilArf*still continue, to look upon it as the greatest (led. The 
latter went further, and apprehensive, lest its rising and setting 
.should detract from its glory, tleryed that it ever rose or set.* 

The form of worship was simple and primitiw ; * it tvas cclobiated 
by Ijymns and prayers accompanied by the offering of the products 
of the Hooks and the fruits of the earth near the family heaitli, or 
on the altars of the lawn. For many centuries no monum*'nts-, 
needed io serve as an asylum for the simple manifestations of tin' 
religious aspirations of the lieait. The universe was tlie -temple 
worthy the grandeur of the Siqueme Being ; the vault of hi a\en was 
the only shelTer for tig^ceremorties celebrated in His honour by the 
chief o' the family, who \^as the high-priest, the forenmst chantei, 
and the fiist prophet of the divinity. It would have boon a sin to 
represent ^he* creator by the combination of art, or oi human 
imagination ; it would have been a sacrilege to make ..mv mate¬ 
rial lepreseiitation of the divine powcis. The general chaiactci of 
tins oultus in this religious age, which may be ligldly de.iignated 

* ^1 lip pass.ige in wliii-h tins (Toaial llit'y bolipve it ii^-ts in the moimng 
is niiidp, i.s a reiiiaikablo one as it us supposed iisiiiir ns tlma to be 
was ciuicpiipd on tho Coppiiiipaii Roouiited for) ipached the 

idoa ot the .sol.vr si stein, at le.ist t*\v< ond of tlio niylit it makes itself ])iO' 
thous.i.nd year-, boforc*the, biitli ot duce two opposite eifecty, iiiakiny day 
t’opeiiiipus.. It Mins tlui.s ; TVe to what is below ;ind night to wliat 
.siiii#dops never sot or ii&e. When is on tho other side. In f.ict the sun 
])eopl(^^iik the sun is setting (it la iievor seta. Nor does it set for Inm 
not HO •) foi’ after having arrived at who has .sneli a knowledge. Such a 
the end ^rMie^day it ni.ikes itself one becomes united with the sun, 
pi.i'duce two (^iposite eH'eots, making assumes its form, and cnteis its 
night to viliat is below, and d ly-to iilaee.” Hang’s Atttxrvim Brahmuna, 
wlut IS ou the othei side, When p. 212. 
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by the tide of the Primitive Church, and of which we find 
traces in the traditions of all the nations of the earth, was the 
absence of temples, of idols, and of religious monuments of every 
kind. This usage, this thoii'ght of the patriarchal world, became 
subscfiuently the subject of positive prescriptions, and the reli¬ 
gious canon of the Hebrews announced especially and in terms 
precise and solemn : “Thou shalt not make unto thee any giavon 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, Or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself, nor serve tnom.” 
(p. 135.) 

The belief seems to have been general that this Divine Being 
was opposed by certain malevolent spirits who were efu constant 
war with him. They were always trying to frustate Ills designs, 
to upset the moral order of his creation, and lead mankind to 
mischief of every kind. This was the inevitable result of tlie 
inability on the part of the people to grasp the idea of vircation 
and government by fixed natural laws. God is kind and b'ene- 
ficent to his creatures, He is their constant and ever-vigilaut pro¬ 
tector, He cannot send among«them plagues and storms and 
inundations ; and yet plagues and stonns and inundations aio 
common. The (jucstton arises in the minds of the simple' people, 
whence come tliey ?—and they answer it by creating a set of 
wicked spirits whose type we have in the hero of the Paradise Lost— 
“ a dualistic element corresponding to the Parsi doctrine of an active 
piincipre*as well of good as of evil—of a kingdom of Ahriman 
as well as a kingdom of Ormuzd." Of these I shall have to saj 
something more when treating of the seV-sm which separated 
the Hindus from the Persians, c 

How long the people, whom I have above described, dwelt in 
their original home it Is impossible now to determine. * Nor is it 
possible at this distance of time to say precisely when they first 
began to disperse. As they multiplied and agriculture began • to 
extend, the hunters wei 0 the first to feel the necessity of spreading 
wider and wider in quest of game. Probably religions ditferencps 
also contributed to push them on. I’o the east tlic Tura.nian 
races were (»,lready thick and crowded, and thoie is no vestige of 
their having spread beyond Dardistan in that direction. The noith, 
the west, and the south were the sides )vhi^i were most opon to 
them, and there is ample evidence to show that they did push on 
by all the three routes. 'J'he migrations were made, not in cue l5bdy 
by each route, but in successive swarms spreading over mln^r cen¬ 
turies, progressing step by step, and forming colomes tifcng the 
whole route in all eligible localities. 

Taking the northern route, though it was probably not the first 
which waa adopted by the Aryans, the first colonists we come 
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acrosfs are the Mesagetaa. Proceeding thence in a westerly direc¬ 
tion we enter Europe, and there we meet witli three dist'’'Ct families 
of Ar^m origin, the Sclavonic, the Lithuanian and the Teutonic: 
i regarding each of these a few details ifi'e necessary. 

'^’h* Sclavonic nations include the old Sclavonic, the Russian, 
the Seivian, the Croatic, the Wemfic, the Slovak, and the Pole. 

“ In the ancient world,” according to Bunsen, “this great, power- 
Wl, and much divided family is rejiresented by the Sauromata 
of the Greeks, or the Sarmafos of the Romans, a nation living 
on th% Don and near the Caspian Sea.”* Herodotus says that they 
sj)oke a faully Scythian dialect that points cleaily to the source 
whence they had come to Europe. 

The Lithuanians differed iinnany respects from the Sclavs, and 
Buiwsen is* of opinion that the ancient Prussian represents the 
^inost peiTect form of their language, in some points nearer to 
the Saiiskiit than any other existing tongue.*!• 

“ ThtS Teutonic nations may be divided into tw'o branches, the 
?)ci*fldinavian and the German. The language of the former is 
preserved in its most ancient form in the lc( landic; tlie Sweilish 
and Danish aie the modern daughters of the Old Norse language 
of Scandinavia. The seccnid is the Germai/, now the language 
of life whole of Germany, and almost the ^^•hole of Switzerland. 
I(.s northern or Saxon form has received a jioculiar individuality 
in the Flemish and Dutcli tongues ; aud by the emigrations which 
took place m the fifth century of our era, has become (mixed with 
French words .Since the Norman conquest) the prevcflcBt and 
lca<ling language of the British Isles, aud is becoming now, by the 
emigrations which b#j!a.n in the seventeenth century, and aie .still 
continning, that of the 'iiortheru continent of America. The 
southern German tribes have successively formed, with a greater , 
or less, infiisioh of words into the Latin groundwork, the Italian 
French, and Spanish languages.”! According to Hauslab’s Routes, 
appcndotl to DjfalIvy’s Migrations ties Touraniens, the Mesagetm 
are confined to the borders of Lake Aral; and the Sclavouiau, Litliua- 
nian, and Teutonic nations are made to take a southerly direction 
from Asia to Persia, thence onwards in two streams one across the 
Oancasus, and the other across /ksia Minor, to Europe. Much 
may be said in favour of the Caucasian colony coming from 
Persia, and thence proce,pding to Europe ; but there is nothing to 
contradict- the position assiinled by Bunsen of the Mesagetic 
branch ^laving taken a westerly course across the Ural river. It 
is ceitfim that the Turanians did enter Europe by that route, and 
it was ijfif <it 5 II iinpussilile for tlie Mesa got it) to accomplish what 
tho Turanians had ilonc before them. Seeing the marked differences 

J Buuacn. riiii. Hist., II, p. f. 

t 


* Phil. Hist., If, p. G, 
t Ibid, I, p. 8, 
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which existed between the Ilellcinc biauch of the Aryans and the 
Teutons, it is to be presumed that tlie separation among them took 
place at a much earlier date than after tlie sojourn of the, 'Aryans 
in Asia Minor. *' 

Once in Europe the pugnacious warlike habits, hardy cof ,titu- 
tion, and superior civilisation, of the emigrant hunters enabled them 
to overcome and gradually to exterminate the aboriginal races 
they encountered, who, to judge from the remains of the ownets 
of the Lake habitations of Switzerland, were evidoiuiy of inferior 
physi(jue and courage. Looking to the rapidity with wlae'o the 
Indians of North America have all but disappeared before the ti 
of Euiopi'an aggression, it is not difficult to conceive how such a 
process of oxteimination was constiinmatod by (he ahcestois of 
tho'ic Euiopcaus in the heart of Europe. Their original wai like 
lUhlinets itnjnoved with tlu'ir progrc'ss to wauls the west,'and their 
descoiubuns still letain them to perfection. 

Turning now to the direct western route from Aria, we fust 
couui to Persia which soon became a part of the Aryan IrTJrhe. 
'riieuce may be traced four different .streams of emigrations pro- 
eee<ling westwaial, and forming mo*,i imjiortant nationalities, viz., the 
C('ltic, the Thiaeian,''die Armeiiian, and the Tlcllenico-Italian. The 
earliest of these was'tlic* Celtic nation, which travelled the, fairhest 
bom tlu'ir original abode. “It appi'ars to me,'^ says Dr. Charles 
J\l(^}ar, in lii.s ('ssay on the last ro.siilt.s of the Celtic Researclies, 
“ lliat the (altic nation transported itself from Asia, and more 
pailieuunly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe and do this couritiy 
b) two principal route's, which it rosumcel at different epochs, thus 
fonuiiig two gu'at .streams of migratiorif^-Adriclr flow as it were 
periodically. The one, procecohug in a south-western drrectioii. 
tliiough tSyiia and Egypt, and thcncc along the northerrr coast of 
Africa, reacln'd Europe at the I’illar.s of Iloicirle.s, and pas.dng on 
through S[)aiu ti; Caul, there dividc'd itself into three lirauches. 
'Idle rioitlnnu blanch It'ruiinatcd in Great Britain and Irelai'.d; 
the ‘-ouilmrn in Italv ; and tin* eastern nrnning along the Alps, 
and the Daniilu'', Icrminatcd near the plack Sea, not far from the 
point Avheie flic ulnde .slriain may probably have originated. -The 
otluT great ''lieam, taking a rnori' direct co'w.se, reached Europe at 
its east'-rn limit, and p.'is.sing Ihroudh Europtjan Scythia, and from 
tlienee paitly through Scandinavia, partly along the Baltic, 
thiongh Bin.s.sia (the I'ldi'na of thd* Sagas and Pwyl of the Triads), 
and ihruiigh Northern Germany, reached this country, thence 
Bii' tmu'c wesLdii and northern islands across the Gennmr'\)cean 
'•1 tia/,v -.1 a f.Moitaweli).’’^ ** 

ft 1 wmihv of nof( that travelling from Asia along the northern 

r>iiii (11, Phil til,si . I, p. 118. 
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border of Africa as far as the pillars of Hercules these people 
left 110 trail ou their route, and not a vestiffo is to be found of au 
Arvait colony alonj^ tlie whole line. This, hov/c' r, may be 
easily accounted for : the Semitic races they encounter^ in their 
way,;vA'ero too powerful for them, and their colonists, such as they 
lett behind, weie swept away by their antagonists. M. Hauslab 
■ takes thorn across the Hellespont, and not by the southern shore of 
•thG Mediterranean. There is nothing, however, of weight .sutlieiont 
t(i support such a theory. Ou the contrary the lingui'.tic ditfer- 
cne<'! of the Celtic and the Hellenic tribes clearly .show that the 
Celtic stream never jutermingled in their western course, such as a 
louto across Gre('ce would imply. 

Tlie sacond branch is th(^ 'Idiracian or Illyrian. According to 
Jlim.sen i*u once spread on tho Dnieper, the Hellespont, and in 
Asia M*inor, in which countries it was followed, and partly .sup])lanl- 
c(l, by the Pelasgiau, or aiitc-liistoiical formation of the Htdleiiic. 
Dr. Vaul Ijoctliclnu’, in his ‘Africa/ (ISoO,) applied Buriioufs 
‘’tlwip'y to the Thracian lauguages, and to those of Asia Minor -, hy 
Avhich method he was enabled to prove from tho woids pre.served 
to us by the Ca’ceks, that ^the Pliiygians, the Malonians, or 
Triiic Lydiains, and the Western Cappadocians, are as well as 
tlrf) Thracians, ne\t in kin to the Aiians proper, the Persians, and 
Dactiiaii',. Tho langtiages of the Mpirots and Macedonians belong 
to this family, which i.s now presented in tho^c coimtiies 
the kilvipetaiian, the language ol the Albanians or Aruauts. 

In })oint iei time the Aimoniau nation should have ijreccdence 
of the last in their settlement in their new abode, but iu enter¬ 
prise thcy*are suli£)rdinatc to it. 

I’lle fourth branch iR the Hellcnico-Italic, or the Greek and 
Roman, formed by .successiv^e waves proceeding from Asia Minor 
partly ^cross the Hellespont to Greece and thence onwards in •a 
north-vve.«teily course towards Northern Italy, and pairly over 
-the .sea fiom island to island till it peopled the .soutliein paits of 
that peninsula. In the absence of all remains of flio Eiriiscau 
tongue, it is doubtful whether the race which .sjiokti it belonged to 
fho italic group of tho Aryans ; but its history a.s far as accessiblo 
would support such a theory. 

1 now come to the soiiUieiu route or Afghanistan. It would 
seem that notwilhstandiug tho many swarms which had gone out 
by the. lii.'.l two routes, the, Aiyan hive wa.s getting more and 
^om crow'ded every day, and tho shepherds and the agiieultunsts 
fefUTlic nece.s.sily of extending the boundaty of their original coimti v, 
or, ‘iYf.othcr words, of spnaiding themselves towmds the .soulli. 
This movement, it may be surmised, was to some extent promoted 


I butisoii, Phil fjist., U, j). 7 
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hy the pn'ssure of tl’c Turanians from the east, avIio had already 
travelled across Asia and Pei.sia to Egypt, and were still pushing 
on and on. Certain it is tliat the Aryans had occupied tli«2 best 
portion of Afghanistan before the time of Zoroaster, and made it 
an integral poition of ancient Aria. How long they dwelt ^..liere 
we know not; but it was long enough to have sent a portion of 
their superabundant ])opulation across the Indus to the valley of 
the Five Wbiters. 

The relation of the agriculturists with the shcphfds was not 
always of the most jieaccful kind. Their respective liab'h of 
life were such as to make tlnun antagonistic to each other. In^ 
shopheid had (he most ficcjuent opportunities of indulging in 
animal food and fermented diink, i^nd they did not faik to make 
the most of those opportunities. 'I’he agriculturists wefc ncces- 
.saiily diivcn to depend piincipally on the produce of then fields, 
and they subsisted on a vegetable diet. The former thought 
that their gods were best servial by offerings of saugf.inary 
saciitices and libations of intoxicating Soma; the latter 
the fiuits of the earth and iinfermented Soma to their gods ; 
(he one iinlulged in cattle lilting and marauding excursions; 
the other loved a life of peace and security, scrupulously mind¬ 
ful of the lights of private property and the laws of mmaliiy. 
The attrihutes of tlicir gods under such circumstances neces¬ 
sarily became very dissimilar. A bold, daring, wrathful, war¬ 
like god host suited the requirements of the shepherds^, and 
a mild, gentle, poaceliil, righteous being was most in -l^annony witii 
tlie disposition of the agriculturists. The differences iu the 
attrihutes of their gods created a differencejjji religion, audit 
wars im])o.ssil)le that under the cirenmstautes tlie tw'o classes could 
pull well together. Their differchces were heightened by priests 
and reformers until they culminated iu a religious schism of a 
most sanguinary character. 

In the oiliest Veda the word Deva is generally used for'gods,. 
and the antiquity of that word is fully attested by its presence in 
the Greek and the Roman tongues ; hut it appears that another 
term was also occasionally used. This was Asura. According to 
Profe^.sor Max Miiller’s Index to the Rig Veda the latter term occurs 
twenty-six timefs’as an epithet for Indra, Auni, Vuyu, Pinshan, Maiut, 
or some otlior divinity, in the .sense of ‘the mig'hty one,’ tlie W9](l 
being derived from the root as to exist, ft also occurs several 
times as an opprobrious term, implying an enemy of Indra who iS 
styled Asumr/hna, or “ the destroyer of mighty ones,” i.e., demt!fr/s. 
In the Nnukta it is explained as ‘ cloud.’(1-10.) lint in thd'^Jrah- 
manas jr, j.s invariably the name of a class of demons With whom 
the gods are .ilways at war. In the Chlmudogya Upanishad of the 
gama Veda thcic is a story which represents ludra, the chief of the 
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Devas, and Vairochaua, the chief of the-Asuras, as fellow-sludeuts, 
sec-king of Prajipati knowledge of the soul, and frou'' wliat they 
leainT Jhe former l)ccanie a spiritualist and the latter a sensualist. 
Tn the Brahmanas the wars of thf two earliest laces form the 
cve.*-recurring theme for expatiatiou, and eve y where are the gods 
extolled for all that is good and great and noble, and the Asuras 
condemned for every tiling that is wicked, though the fact of the 
as having been fte([UCMtly worsted by their enemies is not 
supjnessed. The reverse of this occurs in the Zendavc-sta. There 
the' Asuias, in the Zend foim Ahuras, jire all that is good and 
viiluous, and the • Devas, in the Zc'iid foim Dcos, aio the 
demons. The former aie the good and white spiiits, and the 
latter ttie black spirits *f heaven, Even as Satan and his 
fcHlowc-rs are represented in the Mosaic record as in antago¬ 
nism with God and his angels, so arc the Deos ever at war with 
Ahuras according to tlic Zendavesta. But in the foimc-r case 
is iiichcated the antagonism of spiritualism against sensuali-^m, 
(X*v«iitue against vice; in the latter we have unmistakoahly the 
tradition preserved of the feuds and wais of twai rival sectaiies, 
The identity of names and tint history of the two nations lender 
this conclusion inevitable. We cannot bflt behold in them the 
foWorVers of the Ahuras and the Devas, ifiiitiially retaliating by 
condemning each other’s gods as demons, and fighting fjr supre¬ 
macy. Ilow long these wars lasted it is impossible now to ascer¬ 
tain ,*but it IS un([uestionable tliat tliey brought, on the one band, 
the establisbident of the Zoroastrian religion with AlnwaiTTazda, or 
chief Asura, for god and a host of Aliuras of inferior rank as minis¬ 
ters, receiving frui^-iaiid unfeimcnled Soma fiom their votaries as 
offeinigs ; and, on (he oflier, llie expulsion of the bulk of the shep- 
beid tribe from Afgbiiinstaii \vitli their pantheon beaded by Jndriv 
and- tbe»cu1tus which rp(]|uired animal saciiflcc's and libations of 
ferjnentod liquors. Those lattc'r aic' the ancestors of tJie Biihinanic 
Aryans. In India they^ found a congenial, peaceful home for the 
exercise of their peculiar form of worship, and a neighbouihood of 
rude Tamuliaiis whom they never dre.ailed, and could ulwayh ilcspise. 
TJio oiiginal idea of the sanctity of fire remained unaltered among 
both the sects. The Mazdehair continued to cherish the peipc- 
tnal sacied file, and so did the Brdhmans until a very recent 
perjod. ’J'hc sun hlsc^ remained the most sacred emblem of god 
among -both ; but the change in the names of tlicir gods and 
demmis sufficed to cut their social bonds completely asunder, 
It^imy offend the self-love of the Brahmans to be told, that the 
celcst^.wai;s resulted m the final overthrow of Indra, or, in other 
words, thft't their ancestors were expelled from their ancient liomo 
by the followers of Asuras, and compelled to find a new dwel¬ 
ling m a foreign country ; but their traditions and their .sacred 
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scriptures coupled wifl> t^iosc of llio Parsis iviiJer the iiiforonee 
uuavoicl.iblo. Tlic Piir.sis too, in their turu, have found it necessary 
to foiesako the ancient hearth of their forefathers to save‘them¬ 
selves from a now tide of fanaticism, and to seek an asylum in 
tlie laml to which they hail once driven their adversaries. ^The 
Celts and the Teutons, wliose p'atriarchs wore the first to go forth, 
from the land of their hirth, have also made their appearance in 
this country. Tire descendants of the long-separated liunters,'" 
.shepherds, and agriculturists of ancient Asia, have once .again met 
on one common ground, and it is to he earnestly desired that v.heir 
reunion in India will prove conducive to their mutual adv.i. ce¬ 
ment, and that, forgetting their ancient feuds, they will light 
the calumet of peace, and, estahlishing a new era of ciMlisation, 
dwell in brotherly love with each otfier. "■ 

RA'JENDllALA'LA MITRA. 



Akt* II.— HINDI SCHOOL-Lia:ERATURK IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

By F. S. Growse, m.a,, bc.s. 

^ N the initial stage of every language, written composition 
J, ^merely reproduces colloquial iityle and is csienti.illy sitiip[e 
and unartificial. The difficulties that obstruct a modern .student 
on his way through the Vedas or other similar works of uaily dato 
are rather accidental than inherent, being caused liy the lapse 
of time ^nd the obliteratioa of the explanatory ciicuinstaucc.s 
At'a later stage of literary history, when compO'.itiou i.s no longer 
, spontaneous but regulated by rigid canons of criticism, no art 
IS more difficult of attainment than that of writing on .simple 
sul»jec^8 in simple style and phiaseology. Even in England, till 
“wrtliMi the memory of the present generation, it was onl_y the old 
nursery tales and ballads which ledeomed elementary eiluc.ition 
from being an intolcraiile incubus on a child’s mind. Evoiy 
les.son-book was systematically piesented ki as seveie and nnat- 
hafflivfe a form as possible ; and to make >be path of learuinL*' 
still more thorny, it' was a favourite aitifice to teach ouo 
foreign language through the medium of another almost equally 
nuinteiligible to tlio pupil. It is theu no wonder that school¬ 
books in Indfti are framed too much on a faulty ivi< ^1 , fni 
the two old traditions— jirst, that learning is a inystoiy only 
to be imparted to^a, few ; and secondly, that a nieto modem 
.vernacular does not delerve to, be taught at all—thongb they 
have died out in Europe, are here as yet scaicely exploded ; 
while litfy^’.ary taste has so deteriorated, that turgid bombast is' 
regarded as the perfection of eloquence, and plain .stl;^lightfol\val J 
<liction a clear proof of inferior intelligence. 

Hence ari.ses the popular prejudice among Englishmen against 
the Hindi language ; which has now grown to siicdi a pitch, that it 
is not an uncommon thing* to find writers in the ncw.spapeis declar¬ 
ing that Hindi is merely an invention of a small cli(|^ucot sidiolais*, 
or pseudo-scholars, and has d.> genuine existence among tlio 
people at all. Tliis idea is so preposterous tliat at first it is 
difficult to regard it as seriously entertained , bul if li.is been 
aifvai^d .so often of late that it may bo as well to ascertain 
how*iroriginated, 

Tho'^ind^ reading-books used in the Govennnent schools arc, 
in my opmion, mainly re.sponsible for it. Though they ticat of 
childish matters in a childish style of thouglit, they arc generally 
couched in the most pedantic language. A district officer who 
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may have a tair working knowledge of Urdu, and sufficient 
acquaintance with Hindi to understand a rustic talking about his 
ciops, hut is utterly unversed in Hindi literature, goes into a *village 
school, takes up a book and l^ells one of the boys to begin ^reading. 
In every sentence a word or two occurs which strikes the v'sitor 
as unfamiliar. He asks the boy if he understands the meaning; 
on his replying in the negative he puts the question to the teacher, 
who, unless he happens to be a particularly favourable specimen ol 
the class, is almost equally at fault. Even if he knows, he has been 
so faultily trained that he cannot explain by suggesting a fartiiliar 
synonym, but is obliged to have recourse tQ some long, clumsy, 
and confused periphrasis. The examiner hastily concludes that a 
language which in its presumed synplest form is thus unintel¬ 
ligible to all parties must be a grotesque unreality; 'while the 
fault really lies not in the language but in the mode in svhich it 
is taught. As Urdu phraseology is inseparable from hyperbole 
and exaggeiation, inflated teims of Persian oiigin arc the common¬ 
places of conversation in politer circles, and, therefore, when, Kxad- 
aloud are readily recognized even by an Englishman who does not 
profess to be a literary student. But as a rule an official never 
t ilks llmdi except to the lowest classes and therefore knows only 
its mo'>t vulgar phrrijses. The teacher again has probably road 
only the short list of books prescribed in'the cuniculum of the 
Noimal School and has no acq\ialntance with genuine vernacular 
literature ; vhich, stiangc to Siiy, these village pedagogues never 
dieam _of studying for their own gratification or improvement, 
tho\igh ceftainly one reason may be that their pay is small and 
books arc scaice In the tliiid place the author of'che Primer, 
01 what not, is probably a Munshi, who •hallTtually writes 'in the 
Peihiau chaiactcr and is therefore not vciy familiar with pure 
.Hindi idiom ; or he is a Pandit, who obseivcs a faulty, tradition in 
employing on all occasions a long word in pieference to a'short one, 
and considers the display of his own eiudition a matter of moje 
importance than the eduication of his readers. Thus the literary 
inrxpciicnce of the visitor, being kept in countenance by the bad 
tiaining of the teacher and the bad style*if the books, creates in bis 
mind an impression which soon petrifies into a settled article of faith. 

To give aU'illustration of my meaping : there is a little nine- 
pie book, called Bdl-bodh, which is now in its .twelfth edition of 
do,000 copies and is used, probabl,v, in e\ ery Primary School in 
these provinces. It is intended as a fiist book for children who 
have ]ust mastered the alphabet and made their way tliroi%» the 
few -holt detached sentences at the end of the Aksha>iidlpika. 
The following translation of Lesson No. G will givb»aii idea of 
what the author considers an appropriate and intclligiblo style for 
children ol that teudci age. 
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“ One day a little boy was going to school to Itia lessons. It was a day 
when the heat of tho sun was exce^ingh/ intense and the birds seated on 
the tre^ were singing charmingly. The child came to a place wheie heMjuite 
forgot hie, duty and had no regard for bc/oks and slates. In liih .ndolence 
he deteimined not to go to school at all ^ut spend the entire da; there, 
li.iml^iig about with this idea he saw a bee laboriously collecting juice from 
each individual flower to make honey. 'Going on fu ther he saw a little 
bud picking up straws, here and there, to make its nest. Fortuitously^ 
^jo, he saw an ant dragging with gre it exertion a grain of rice as heavy 
as it.self and taking it home to mako a repast for itself and its little ones. 
Seeing tliese creatures each employed in its own occupation, the boy began 
t(7 thffik ‘ all living creatures labour for their living ; it behoves me, too, it 
I would tillive, to give up indolence &ix(l work.’ So thinking, the boy went 
to .school with all expedition and never made a blank day again. ” 

The ab*ve is not at all an* exaggerated rcpro.sentation of the 
pedantic style of the original; in which we find aii for haluit, 

■ very' \*tikshna for fe/, * hot’; anand for hhushi, ‘ pleasure’ ; kahil 

* for sust, ‘ lazy ’ ; vyatit for bit, past ; arani for ‘ milnidt ’ ‘ labour ’; 
avasaf for ghari or samay, ‘time’; dhdr for kjidna, ‘ food’ ; 

^urJnlJor hhaln ‘ good, ’ 8 ic. &c Tho word santhd which I have 
translated 'duty,’ is, I frankly admit, beyond my comprehension ; 
and ndgd for ‘ a blank day’ is cpr,tainly a common word in .sf'rvant.s’ 
talk, hut I have never .seen it in print licforo', not ovoii in a Die- 
tiopftry? The story offends further as muchdn subject as in st}lo, 
and must picsent a ver^ bewildering idea to a little Hindu. It 
at once betrays itself as a translation; for in England a hot sum¬ 
mer’s day would be a very pleasant time for a stroll through the 
wood.s, hut ii\,’India such holiday-making woukl probebly* result 
in a sun-stroke. Tho retention of this book on the school-list 
appears to i 5 »e mosUinjudicious. It has probably already done an 
an imfnense amount of'harm by creating mi.sconceptions and 

* obstructing progress ; and should be .^tiuck off' at mice, although, 

it is .stamped ’ with the 'imprimat?t 7 ' of the amiable Mr. Edwards 
and. the enlightened Babu Siva Prasad. * 

...Jleferenco has already been made to the little Alshnr-dipilcd 
now in its ninth edition of 100,000. This is a mere Primer, con¬ 
structed on a sensible plan enough ; but the village teacher 
has seldom the wit to use it correctly. It consists of reading 
le.ssons of short sentences of .simple collo([uial wprds arranged 
with .some idea of progressive diff.eulty. These are preceded by 
a feyv pages of Accidence explaining in technical terms the 
<lifferenco between vowels and con.sonants and other .similar mattcr.s. 
In^tei^of sotting tlic child down to tho first lesson of tie d, ‘ come 
hexe'^S glii Id, ‘bring the (/H ’ which is on tho 15 th page; he 
general‘i^.raD,kes him l)egin at the fir.st page and plunge at once 
into the definitions of akshar and svar and vyanjan. Till 
teachers can be better directed at the Normal School, orprovuhJ 
with a little more common sense, it would be advisable either 
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to omit these technWalities altogether or at least remove them 
to flio oml of the book. 

This latter course has been adopted in the Baran-Mdld, a()other 
Primer, which like the Bdl-bodh is by JBabu Siva Prastid. It is 
rather pretentiously got up, with illustrations on every page 
and is evidently a translation™ from the English, made (I must 
add) without any regard to the essential differences betw'een the 
two languages. Thus one of the very first pictures, introduced; 
among the letters of the alphabet, is that of ‘ a jug,’an article which 
in England is in every day use and bears a very simple iw.rne, 
but when that name has to be represented in Hindi by the pe>'- 
phrasis dhaicne bind bartan, the appropriateness of the illustra¬ 
tion may well be questioned. Similarly, after the list of^,separate 
words has been exhausted, the first complete sentence* given is 
Bhaejavdn se daro, of whicli, I presume, the English equivalent 
was ‘ Fear God’, two words of one syllable ; while the Hindi 
rendering has to employ one of three. In short a more c^nious 
example than this book presents of a translation that combines . 
literal accuracy with utter disregard of the intention of the 
original writer could scarcely be found. A very slight amount of 
reflection would show that of all books in the world a 
Pinner is the one which, for any practical purpose, it is most 
impossible to translate into a foreign language ; though, of course, 
it might be done as a literary curiosity; since the sentences in the 
original are selected not .so much with reference to the meaning 
which ^hey convey as to the length of the words of which they 
aie compo'^cd. The five fables which follow the otlier reading 
lessons are all very well ; but the pictures with which they are 
embellished are so foreign in subject that« they* are not likely to 
give much pleasure to children, who are alway.s most taken with 
■ familiar objecf.«. 

The or complete ‘letter-writer,’by Sfi Lai, the 

compiler of ‘the Akshar-dipika, is a well meaning little^ book; 
but though eight editions have been exhausted, I have nevtr 
yet come across a nnt.ve, even in the Educational Department, 
who would direct a letter in English style according to the 
pattern which it gives. So far the book has failed of its object; 
and po.st-officc’ clerks still have to spell thro gh an interminable 
sentence covering the whole front an envebipe before they can 
ascertain for whom a letter is intended. A little example here 
might prove more effectual than precept, I would also suggest tUat 
the complicated and unmeaning formula of exordium, w 4 ^h is 
somewhat longer than the one iu ordinary use, might be^gjiridged 
with advantage. ' *' 

The book generally read immediately after the Bal-bodh is the 
story ot Dhaiia Smh. lu the very first line of this we find the 
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unusual Sanskrit word pavinam, which is there singularly out of 
place. Several other equally pedantic expressions occur in the same 
page, jyhich is occupied with a sort of preface declaring tl story to 
be strictly true and its hero a real personage. This, as I gather from 
the names of the places mentioned, is a mere artifice of which the 
morafity—in a child’s book—seems ^not a litth doubtful, and I 
would suggest that in future editions this introductory matter 
#!iould be omitted ; the story itself is quite unexceptionable and 
the phraseology simple colloquial Hindi. Any elaborate exposition 
of the author’s object in composing it is quite unnecessary, and 
therefore the existing Preface has no raison d'etre. 

‘ The chronicles of ^uraj-pur,’ another tale by the same author and 
in a very similar style of composition, are described as written with 
the^express object of giving viflageis a little insight into the working 
of the Revenue Code. For my own part I question the expediency 
► of encomaging litigation by making every labourer his own lawyer, 
and of^e aching more children to regard as immutable verities any of 
.the.provisions of our short-lived regulations and enactments ; while 
the introduction into ordinary village dialects of such phrases as 
maz>ua a.m\ kdbil zirdat, utterly unpronounceable by a Hindu’s 
oigans of speech is, I think, as objectionable as forcing an English 
farmer’^ lad to talk of ‘ arable ’ and ‘ cerealg/ instead of plough- 
lamr, and grain. . 

Another little book of Sri Lai’s, called <S'ama 7 /-Pra&oc?/i, is also 
written with a definite object, and one to which it is impossible to 
take exception. It gives in a small compass a great number of 
leally interestiner facts regarding the calculation of limes and 
seasons, explaining how the difference between the solar and lunar 
year i.«. to be adjusted Uy the insertion of an intercalary month, 
'and how the English Calendar is’ reconciled with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan. As it was written in 1852 and is now only in the’ 
second eoUion, it appears not to be a favourite in the department 
and I have never myself seen it in use. The author displays the 
' UMial contempt for orthography by spelling the two months, Pus 
and Agahn, in a way peculiar to himself, Phus and Aghen ; 
errors which ought to have been corrected before publication, 
together with a curious slip in the comparative table of the days 
of”the week, where Thursday is given as synonymous with Btid/i 
and Wednesday with Brihaspat. A stroke of the pen would set 
this tight, and I should* be gla^ to sec the book more largely intro- 
diajed in at least partial supersession of the Vidydnkur. 

Thi^^latter is now in its twelfth edition of 10,000, and is not only 
read ini#very village school in the province, but was also for .some 
years (and, fob all I know to the contrary, may be still employed 
os a text book in the Civil Service examination for High Pro¬ 
ficiency. The prejudice that I have conceived against it may partly 
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be due to the latter foct; but I never hear a village class spelling 
it out that it does not strike me as being intolerably verbose and 
at ilic same time jejune, full of laborious explanations on Diatters 
that require no explanatiqn whatever. For example, 'of what 
age, character, or attainments are the pupils supposed to be 
who are likely to derive any new ideas from such a sentence 
as the following, which is a fair sample of about one-half 
the book ?—“ So long as people are not married, a man i& 
called Javdra and a woman kwari or kanyd ; but "fter mar¬ 
riage a man is styled pctfi, and a woman patni or gharV'dli; 
and when they have issue, that is to say, c^iildren, then the m^i. 
and v.'oman are called the father and mother of those children. 
JNo one’s father or mother lives for eyer ; at last they die»; and the 
fatherless, motherless children are called anath, or ih Persian 
yatim. When the life leaves the body, the latter is caWad*mritalc, 
which can neither see, nor hear, nor stir, nor walk, but lies like the 
eaith and mingles with the earth.” The concluding words illus¬ 
trate the slavish adherence to the letter of the original, whi.ch 
characterises all these translations ; they would be appropriate 
only among people where the body is committed to the earth m 
butial ; where cremaliion prevails, as among Uiiidus, it would be 
more natural to say, that the body was dissolved into the,.five 
elements, which, in fact, is the ordinary Hindi idiom for death. 
This unreasoning retention of foreign habits of thought and 
expression destroys the value of all Babu Siva Prasad’s adaptations 
from tlio English. His original works are far more successful, and 
his Bdmd-mana-ranjan or ‘ Tales for Women,’ is decidedly the 
best book of its class that has yet been written,^ being attractive in 
choice of subject and for the most part dm|)le and unaffected in 
diction. A few long Sanskrit Compounds, such as Sarva-guna- 
vis/m/iia,‘excelling in all virtues,’ might be weeded out with 
advantage ; and the transliteration of European names sliould have 
been revised before the work was issued from the Press ; to leligt'heu 
the penultimate in the word Elizabeth, and represent the hard 
sound of ch in the name Pulcheria by the Nagari palatal ^ is as 
anomalous as unmeaning. So far as thtf author is concerned, sqch 
mistakes are perfectly excusable ; since it would be unreasonable 
to expect the Babu in addition to his other attainments to have 
acquired a scholarly knowledge of Latin and Gi'oek. But to jqdge 
from another series of books to which we^' shall turn presently, 
comparative etymology is a study which has not yet a^ievhd 
recognition in India. However distressing the mutilation whmD the 
phonetic rack inflicts in the reconciliation of Indiaq woMs to an 
Anglican standard, it is even exceeded in horror by thl^ barbarous, 
results of the converse process. Thus-r—when New York is trans¬ 
literated into Nagari characters—to spell new as nyu, instead of 
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nn, not only utterly obscures the connection of the word with the 
Persian nau and the Sanskrit ruiva, but further necessitates a 
pronurtciation which has long been .tolerated only on tl.c stage. 
Obviously the rule should be to rega.»d-ultimate derivation lathcr 
than •slurred colloquial utterance, and in classical words to adopt 
the Continental sound of the vowels rather than that which has 

J )revailed in England only for the three last centuries and which 
k now being banished from all our large schools, and in the course 
of the next generation will certainly become altogether obsolete. 

Tlloiigh I admit the general merit of the Bdma-mana-ranjan, 
still it shows faint signs of a defect which in a much higher degree 
characterises most of the Hindi school-books : its style at once 
betrays tl/at its author habitually thinks and writes not in Hindi, 
but*in Ur^u or English. For take the opening sentence; “The 
^ beauty hnd virtue of the charming Damayanti, the daughter of 
* Bl)im-sen, the king of Vidarbha, are celebrated throughout the 
whole 'af India.” In accordance with Hindi style this would stand 
•thus “ There was once a king of Vidarbha called Bhirn-sen. He 
had a lovely daughter by name Damayanti. Her beauty and 
viitue are still celebrated throughout India." The difference may 
not appear very great; bu*^ it is sufficient to perplex beginners, 
toi wlu/rn the book is intended. In the othe? Readers which are 
almost exclusively translations, this incongruity of style is far 
more obtrusive. Hindi phrases have been invariably substituted 
for the original XJidu, while the structure of the sentences has 
been left intart. A genuine Hindi book often shows thh very 
reverse of this. In it a large proportion of the words are Persian, 
but 4iGy aro*grouped in accordance with the rules of Hindi compo¬ 
sition, ^yhich delights in a^terse sen,tontiousness as much as Persian 
docs in a continuous How of unbroken periods which imperceptibly., 
merge one^ntO the other. Ndgari characters and a thick sprinkling 
of ^n.skrit words arc not enough to convert Urdu,Into Hindi. 
^ .iScntcnco of Johnsonesquo English, bristling with classical 
formations, is still in its essentials Teutonic; and Tuikish, though 
it derives almost the whole of its vocabulary, in part from Persian, 
whipli is Aryan, and in ‘part from Arabic, which is Semitic, is 
still itself a Turanian form of speech Take, again, J[-he following 
lines from the Kiyamat-n^imft of Pran-nath, written in the reign 
of Aqraugzeb :— * ^ 

Khas ummat su kahiyo jai, 

Utho mhmino, kiyamat di. 

Kahat hi bun muwafik Kordn, 

Tumhare age karun bayau. 

’ Though every second word is Persian or Arabic, the verses as a 
whole arc distinctly Hindi. 
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The series to wliicli I have already referred on account of its 
marvellously uncouth and unscholarly representations of Euro¬ 
pean names—all of which, it must be remembered, are as purely 
Aryan in descent as any^ Hindi vocables—is the Prasiddha 
Charchdvali, or ' Lives of eminent Characters,’ a translation by 
Pandit Bansidhar from the Tazkirat-ul-Iilashhair. It is in six 
parts ; of which the first selects its heroes from remote antiquitv 
such as Sesostris and Semiramis ; the second and third from Greeks; 
and Roman History, as Lycurgus, Perikles, Hannibal, and,. Pyr¬ 
rhus ; the fourth from the modern history of Europe, as Louis XI, 
Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington ; the fifth from Eastern 
History, as Changez Khan and Babar; and the sixth from the 
annals of art and science, as Albert Durer, Shakespeaf'and Lord 
Bacon. Some of the narratives are not badly told, but the names 
are so distorted that in many cases they can only be identified by, 
banishing them from sight altogether and supplying the blanks 
by a reference to the context and a previous knowledge of the 
history. Soft consonants are represented by hard and hard by soft ; 
short vowels are almost invariably lengthened, as for example the 
first s’dlable of Perikles, and tluj second of Hannibal and Attila ; 
vice versa, long vowels are shortened, as in the penultimate of 
Peloponnesus; Clau'Jiiis appears as Kloj[i 3 iis, Julius Ch3s;tt' as 
Kaisar Pfiliyus, and Thales as Thili's, the last ^ being due to the fact 
that the e of the Persian original was indistinguishable from i ; 
both, however, strictly speaking, would be equally incorrect, since 
the aVnould remain unchanged. 

The Siksha Ma'iijari or ‘Flowers of Instruction,’ and the 
Upadesa Pushpavali or ‘Polite Preccptoi,’ two manuals of 
Deportment, are both by the fjamc aufhor as the above* series, 
Pandit Bansidhar, and arc translations the one of the Talim-un-nafs 
the other of the Guldasta Akhlak. I should have* insgined one 
book of the.kind quite enough ; for unless the mind of a Jittle 
Hindu is very differently constituted from that of an English lic;,, 
it would scarcely be p^*‘ sible to provide him with reading of a 
more wearisome and unattractive description. A knowledge of 
etiquette in all its branches is no doubt highly appreciated in the 
East, but I bflieve it is an invariable rule that Persian or Urdu 
books on the subject should be composed in rhythmical prose of 
the most ornate description, and Hindi bdbks in sententious 
rhyming couplets; a condition with which the compiler of the 
treatises under review has not thought it necessary to com|^lv. 

Several other readers may be somewhat summarily dismissed. 
The Suta Sikshdvali, or ‘ Girls’ Own Book,’ also by ^a-ffehlhar, is 
in two parts. The first is a more Primer with exceedingly comical 
pictures to illustrate each letter of the alphabet. These may 
possibly serve as an incentive to study, since it is only by 
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(lecyphering the legend that a clue cau be gairfed to the name of the 
animal intended to be depicted. In the letter-prcbs there is the 
usual contempt for orthography; Ahalya being spelt 'hilya; 
Jasoda, Jasodha ; Siikra, 8ukkar; and Sham (Persian for'^^veu- 
ing’), ^am, as if it were the Saiiskrit word meaning ‘dark.^ lu 
the second part the compiler steers clear of the Sc , 11a of vulgarism 
only to full into the Charybdis of pedantry ; for on the fust page 
ofburs the phrase Kram-'pCbrvak San-lcshep, ‘ a consecutive 
abtidgement,’ which it must be admitted is rather a fonnidablo 
monst?:!’ for a girl six or seven years old to encounter. The Gyan- 
rhalisi, the only verge-book of the series, is a collection ol four 
short moral poems of ten couplets each, which it may be presumed 
are iutencV?d to be leaint by.heait: they are too cotjcise for any 
other purpose. The Hitopades, by Pandit Taia Datt, Sub-Deputy 
Inspector? is an exhortation to little g^rls to be good and mind 
their hooks ; and the Pradip, a translation fiom the Tahzi'b- 
ul-AkhKk, is directed to the same admirable object. The Stri 
by Rim Krishan, another Sub-Deputy Inspector, is a 
lal)oured exposition and defence of the educational policy of tlia 
Government, which might be of j^ervice in supplying controversial 
arguments for departmental officials, but is very 'uusuited for 
scbcol use. The Satya, Nirivpana, or ‘ Mirror of Truth,’ a trans¬ 
lation from the Mahratti by Krishan Datt and Bansulliar, ia 
rather too sermonizing in tone, but is relieved by a number of 
anecdotes, including one from Herodotus, the penultimate vowel 
of whose name,.is, with characteristic inaccuracy, lengtljen-'d by 
the transcriber ; though he might have been infuriiied that 
dotufi was simply ihe Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit termin¬ 
ation of* his own name diiUa. The Niti-sudhd taranyini, by 
Pandit Ram Prasad, a lengthy composition of Jt)2 closvly printed 
pages, sellir^g for a rupee a copy, is a series of moral precepts 
and apologues strung together after the old immemorial fashion 
a£.t|ie oUnskrit Hitopadesa, and though the excessively hackneyed 
mode of treatment detracts from its value as an original work, is 
a favourable specimen of its class. A remark which may also ba 
made of the last remaining book on the list, the Stri-dhanna- 
san( 7 ?’a/ia of Sastri Tarachand, piiblislu d at Bareli ffir the Rohil- 
khand Literary Society. It is a Irttle too learned, but as the 
author seems to be'unsophisticated by English education, it is 
written in.a natural stj^le, is »iu perfect harmony with Hindu 
ideatf as to what is right and proper, and might with advantage bo 
more htFjfely used in the higher female classes. 

The oiaSy Reader for boys to which 1 airr disposed to give unqua¬ 
lified praise i^ Rarn Jasaii’s edition of the Ramayana. The poem 
is tlie chef d'muvre of Hindi literature and its morality is as unex¬ 
ceptionable as its language is elegant. The subject is one irr 
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whicli every Hindu, whatever the sect to which he may 
belong, takes an intense interest; while it is so skilfully treated 
that even foreigners can appreciate its beauty, and for lay own 
part I have always considered it as being in essential points 
superior to the Sanskrit oiiginal. It is, therefore, of all ^)thers, 
book for Hindu schools, and its more general introduction in 
ail schools of every grade is most desirable. Pa.ssages of it might 
also be learned by heart as an exercise of memory ; and when onCe 
definite ‘Repetition' lessons are constituted a pait of the 
ordinary curriculum, it may be hoped that the ridiculous pfactice 
will be abolished of saying off' by rote long paragraphs of 
historical narrative, which are anything but a model of style, and 
only of value for the general substance of what they coi»vey. The 
special edition satisfies exactly my idea of school re<jniroments ^ the 
words are divided ; there is a copious glossary, and therd are also 
some notes—which, however, might be extended—explanatory of* 
the more o’nscure allusions. It is in this latter point th»j Jiabu 
Siva Prasad’s Gutkd, the Reader most largely used in all* Ahe* 
higher classes, specially fails. His selection of translations and 
polemical essays may be excused ,on the score of the difficulty he 
felt in finding other suitable extracts ; but I cannot comprehend 
the propiiety of privting for school use, without a single* liwe of 
explanation, a long passage of exceptional difficulty from the 
Ramayana, and a great part of the Satsaiya a very famous Hindi 
poem, but one so obscure in allusion and involved in style.that no 
professed, Pandit tlmiks of reading it without the help of a com¬ 
mentary, and I have never before seen the bare text published even 
for adults alone by itself. , 

To pass now' from general to special treatises. There are*several 
tracts on the Geography of Em ope, but all seem to me either 
unintelligible or misleading. The difficulty of r&mQjnbering a 
foreign uanje is immensely increased if every time it is written, it 
appears in some different form ; and when the form is so cfistorMd 
that it cannot be recognized by any one who has not read the 
special text-book, to remember it at all is rendered practically 
useless. The compilers not only have no system of transliteration, 
as is evident^ when they represent Thames as Temes, hut Naples 
and Wales, w itli terminations of similar character, the one as Neplaj 
the other as Welj —such want of method being,•^however, strictly in 
accord with recent official practice; hut the phonetic symbol 
is also as fluctuating as it is arbitrary. Thus, for example^in the 
course of a few pages we have the Kingdom of Portugal,Spear¬ 
ing first as Porchugel ! a little later as Purttagal, apd flflally as 
Purtugal. Even the Indian geographies are hasty and inaccurate 
compilations und extremely unscientific in their arrangement. It 
would bo much better to substitute for them a translation of 
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Mr. Blochmanu’s School Geography, which gives a great amount 
of the most recent information m a very small compass and is 
both a'icurate and methodical, 

'I’Ir' Epitome of English History, translated from the Urdu by 
Pandit lllia L^l, is probably not much in requosc; I have never 
iny.seit seen it in use. Jt may be desirable to have such a book 
in i-xistence, but what with the difficulty of representing European 
irunes in Oriental characters, and for other roasous, 1 ihink a i)ro- 
liiable knowledge of the subjfict is not to be acquired without a 
knowvedge of the English language. One feature in the book is 
t'xLiemely repreheu.si^le : it is, of course, supposed to be scrupu¬ 
lously unsectarian ; but the word ‘ Protestantism ’ is translated 
hy S(U dhsirm, ‘the true fai^b,’ and ‘Catholicism’ by Pop koj 
Jhujiha maty ‘ the false religion of the Pope.* This is only one 
proof of many that the Diiector at that lime, however excellent as an 
■“office admini.strator, did not consider it part of his duty to examine 
very cletely the character of the books issued under Ins authority. 

' y*pqn grounds of a similar nature, objections have been made to 
Balm Siva Prasad’s Indian Histories ; but so far as I can judge, 
they have been very inadequately substantiated. In the First Part , 
of the Timira-iidHLh be is considered to be.unneces.sarily severe 
upoii„tbe Mubarnmadaus; but lie merelj; specifies some of 
their acts of bigotry and intolerance with scarcely a word of 
comment. If he bad omitted all facts of the kind and repie- 
sented the Delhi Emperoi.s as liberal and enlightened sovereigns, 
who regarded Hindus and the followers of the prophet with /jqiial 
favour, he would certainly have created an impre.ssioii so opposed 
to the truth ?ind so jjestructive of the basis on which Ave support 
.the necessity of BritLsh int^ventiou, that I, for one, cannot condemn 
him for his veracity. In the Second Fart it is the orthdox Hindus 
who complain of his ultra-liberal rcmaiks on caste restrictions arid 
otbei: social customs which the old fashioned school esteem sacied and 
t>f div'ind institution. They are to be found in a paragrapli wbero 
the llabu is speaking of the famous ‘ greased cartridges,’ of ltS57, 
and explains that the English must have been innocent of any evil 
intent, since they couhl scarcely be expected to know that 
according to Hindu belief the difarence between two products of 
the cow was so great that eternnl perdition resulted* from eating 
the one, while tlie -other was a passport to salvation. Though 
all that he says is perfectly just and reasonable, it is rather too 
blur/iuly stated to bo altogether appropriate in a Hindi school-book, 
and in ijfuture edition some slight change in the mode of expres¬ 
sion will j*/obably be made, as a concession to popular prejudices. 

This histoi^^ is undoubtedly the nio.st important contribution 
to school literature that lias yet been made, and being, as 1 cannot 
but think it, a clear and truthful narrative of facts, any exception on 
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mere points of style is.comparatively of little importance. Still the 
clo.se juxtaposition of unusual Sanskrit with equally unusual Persian 
phrases, such as Saviudrdvadhi, Zar-hhezi and adwitiya, all occur- 
lin^ in one sentence, is an upfailing source of bewilderment both to 
pupil and teacher. If such words are retained, they should, at least, 
be explained either in foot-notes or in a vocabulary at the end of 
the hook. A slight remodelling of the text would also render it 
a more useful educational instrument: though the same end rnigLi 
be attained liy merely prefixing a few instructions as to the mode 
in which it should be taught. At present a boy invariably bogitis 
at the beginning and tries to learn it all off by heart, flis pio 
gress is thus necessarily slow and by the time that he has arrived 
at a peiiod of any interest it not iinj^equeotly happens that he has 
to leave schooling and take to the business of life. Wbat he .has 
learnt is about as valuable aji a knowledge of the Saxon Heptarchy 
to an English ploughboy. Now Indian History is a proverhially 
dull and practically uuremunerative study. It is desirable to 
know the succession of dynasties and the detailed circum.sta^ces 
of a few maiked events, such as the invasions of Mahmud, 
the fall of Piithi Raj, tlic reigns of the four great Mughal 
Enqieror.s, and the rise of the British power. The history of the.se 
jieiiocls miglit be t/iken up from the very first and carf.fully 
studied, the iutorvening spaces being simply bridged over by 
succinct epitomes or a mere list of sovereigns, with the date of 
accession and death of each, so much being learned by heart. At 
piesett the Chronological List at the end of the book is never 
brought into u.se ; and if a boy is asked the date of an event, he 
never can answer at once, till he has run over the sentence in the 
nan;!live where it is mentioned. The above remark illustrates, in 
a striking manner, the utter 'want of intelligence and teaching 
capacity shown by the vast majority of the certificated teachers 
of tho village schools. But their intense stupidity and jion- 
appreciation of educational ends must, in a great mcasuie,^be 
due to faulty training; and a thorough scrutiny and reform of 
the system on which the Normal School is at present conducted 
is a most urgent necessity. The real object, as 1 conceive it, 
of the villnge .schools is to teach the rural population to speak, read 
and write their own language with propriety. But with the excep¬ 
tion of hand-writing, to which attention is paid,^ these are the very 
matters which are utterly neglected. Grammar is seldom taught, 
orthography and the meaning of words never; and, as I Imve 
shown by repeated examples, the very books publisliefi^jy the 
authority of the department abound in gross errors of spejJ’jng. 

The faults which strike me in most of the Rcader.o ari.se from 
their being translations, or the composition of men who habitually 
think and write, not in Hindi, but in Urdu or English, which make.s 
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them stiff and artificial in stylo. An Englishman in an oflScial 
position never converses with a native of the country on perfectly 
easy ierms—certainly he knows nothing whatever ol their-home 
life—aiftl though he might write a treatise on some exact science 
in a passable style, the more homely tlie subject which he took 
up, tlie more absolute must be Iws failure, disfigured as his woik 
would be by solecisms of idiom and obscured as to its meaning 
*l)y the introduction of foreign habits of thought. Children, like 
uneducated people of larger growth, at once detect the slightest 
devrution from established usage ; while a more advanced student 
understands by analogy how the mistake arose and finds no 
difficulty in it. It would be a rash Frenchman who essayed to 
wiite a tale for an English nJ^lr.sery ; though with him it is simply 
the difference of mother tongue that creates embarrassment; while 
between the Hindu and the Englisliijian the difference of speech 
is but the fir-st and most trifling barrier to be surmounted. 

It riay be hoped that the present want will be gradually supplied 
by*spontaneous contributions to vernacular literature, which will 
admit of being adapted to school use. In the books w’ritten to 
Older, the compilers seem to i;egaid the subject from a wrong 
point of view. The only essentials for «a successful class book 
ara, that it .should be interesting in subjept, elegant or at least 
collect in .style, and* of sound but unobtrusive morality. Ful¬ 
some panegyrics on the Government, and elaborate apologies for 
its educational policy, are singularly out of place; while of the 
two other proininent characteristics of tlie existing scries, inter¬ 
minable .sermonizing is almost as cardinal a defect as vicious 
ortiiograph'y, sinc.Q it makes a cbild associate with the idea of ‘a 
book'*all that is weaiisome and oppressive, and effectually di.s- 
courages him from proceeding any further in a direction which 
piomises him such .scanty entertainment. For the higher cla-o^^., 
llierc is alieady an admiiable text book in the Kdm^iyana; for 
thef lower a selection of extracts from it and 6tl)er genuine 
national works might be compiled. Only it is essential that it 
ubould bo accompanied with full explanatory notes and illustrations, 
and supplemented by a copious vocabulary in which the derivation 
of words should be explained as much as possible. For there is, 

I am convinced, a close connection between moial and literary 
truthfulne.ss : people who are taught that tliey can twist words 
into any form flu'y like, are,uuconsciou.sly led to think that they 
biive the same license with facts ; and even those who will not go so 
far uhis, must allow that the practice of consulting a dictionary 
and apa#ptaiiiing the definite sense of terms must have a tendency 
tocoirect vagueness of expression and so lead to greater precision 
in idea.s. 

Thu.s much for books that are intended for practice in reading 
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and development of the mind rather than teclinical instruction. In 
treatises that refer to some special branch of science, where mere 
style is a matter of minor importance, translations aie petfectly 
unobjectionable. A good grammar has lately been provided in 
Mr. Etherington's Bhasha Bhaskara; as much might be done 
for Indian Geography by a version of Mr. ^Blochmaun’s Manual. 
In mathematics, always a favourite subject of Indian study, the 
books now in use*are good and sufficient j in Indian Hi.story Babii- 
Siva Prasad’s Timira-nasak leaves little to be desired bevond a 
more intelligent method in teaching it *, and if a knowledge o^'-the 
history and geography of European countries is thought uecessaij, 
though for all but English students, I consider tliis a matter of 
the very slightest consequence, some compendium iq, use at 
schools at home might, no doubt, be freely translated in such a 
way as to satisfy all Indian requirements. 

F. S. GROWSE. 



. Art, III—free TRADE IN LAND. 

{Independent Section.) 

I T has been said by a great authority that one naan knows more 
than another on the subject of the land-tenures of India, 
*but that no one has grasped the whole question. This much, 
however, may be confidently asserted, that under native rule the 
amount of rent paid by tenants in all parts of the country was 
deteimincd not by competition but by custom. The very difficulty 
which we find in ascertaining the liglits of different classes of 
ryots iir'evory newly conquered province proves this fact. For 
if in any place their tenuies had been derived fiom contracts, we 
sliould there have been able to effect ^ settlement without much 
labour. Indeed, Wi3 might without fear of coniiadiction make a 
much broader sfateincnt, and say that in every state of society 
but the very latest, rent is, over the whole world, regulated by 
custom alone. The Barons of the feudal system, the Celtic Chiefs 
of Ireland and of the Highlands of Scotland, as W'cll as the 
Indian Rajas, had the power to enforce ciistomary payments or 
SCI vice* fiom their vassals, clansmen, or lyots", but could not violate 
these customs by making separate bargains with individuals. Had 
such contracts been made, they could have been enforced only by 
the exercise of an amount of violence which might have been 
employed mo^e profitably, and with less odium, in open,' undis¬ 
guised plunder. 

Another truth applicable to all tenures in India, and in other 
countries where the rent is still fixed by custom, is tliat the culti¬ 
vator is better off when holding under them than he would, 
uudei; a systehi of competition. In tlie essential matter of security 
he has all that be could wish for. He is forced to pay his rent, 
as lie is obliged to discharge any other debt, but he is never evicted 
fiom liis holding. Nowhere is tliere an unwritten usage so hard 
upon the tenant as is a modern lease, with its provision that at the 
end of one or more years Tie shall, if desired, quit his holding, 
retaining no claim on it whatever Again, his rent can never he 
excessive because an excessive rent could not have been paid by 
a whole population for a period long enough to establish a custom. 
In fact ib is generally very light. According to the Hindu law 
it sliou*^ be only one-fiftb of the gross produce of the soil ; and in 
Lower ^Bengal, when we acquired the country, it was something less 
than th/i!" Wfe doubt if even at this day, after repeated enhance- 
Bients, the rent exceeds the proportion assigned by the old Hindu 
theologians. Thus custom' is every where the shield of the 
cultivator, just a.s competition is the sword of the landlord. 
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Tlie introduction of •'egular courts capable of enforcing contracts 
always inaiks a peiiod in the progress of a nation most critical 
to the interests of the classes connected with land. Unless-great 
care is taken to frame suitable laws for the guidance "of such 
tribunals, their decrees invariably effect a social revolution. They 
destroy old customs, and in their place int*'oduce contracts and 
competition. The most valuable and contented class a nation 
can possess, an independent peasantry, has often been ruined by 
the change. Thus the yeomen of England were converted first 
into tenants-at-will, and then into day-labourers. Some cent' lies 
later the courts commenced to work in the Highlands of Scotland , 
and the clans, who supplied our best soldiers, and contributed the 
element of enthusiasm to our national^ character, were driren from 
their glens to America, to make room for sheep farms,” Almost 
in our own day the populajl^on of Ireland was in a few y’eais 
reduced from eight to five and a half millions by a similar process ; 
and no doubt it would have fallen lower still, if the desire,of the 
landlords to evict had not been counteracted by an organised 
public opinion, and sometimes by a more effectual sanction which 
w'e do not wdsh to name. In France the wreck of the peasantry, 
for whose benefit Henry IV. had w'orked so well, was saved only 
by the revolution, In.Piussia the operation of these general capses 
had to be arrested by the land law of Stein. Perhaps the most 
melancholy instance of the effects of a rigid system of contract 
is exhibited by ancient Rome. The cultivators of her soil were 
at first ..the most honoured of her citizens, their labours the 
theme of her national poets, the facility vvith which they left 
the plough to join or even to command her armies the subject 
of her most popular legends. This noble peasantry disappj'ared 
to make way for large estat^.s, cultivated by slaves. Pliny 
‘ expiessed the general opinion of thoughtful men on the siilject 
when he wrote Latifundia perdidere Italiam." 

It is a question open to discussion whether, after the la'pso of 
centuries, England is the better or the worse for the change m 
her land system. The ejtction of the yeomanry has made room 
for fanners who work on a scale large enough to admit of the 
employment of steam ploughs, threshing machines, and a proper 
division of lahohr. Moreover, as the less industrious and skilful 
farmers become bankrupt, those who can keep*their heads above 
water are necessarily men who know how to get the most out 
of the soil. These advantages are by some considered sufficiefit 
to compensate for the loss of the yeomanry who form%ir the 
backbone of the population, or rather their con version to the 
miserable and dangerous class of agricultural labourers. ^ There can, 
however, be no doubt that where the race of privileged tenants 
cultivating their own lands if, not altogether destroyed, but 
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irmains on the soil, a system of competition is* ruinous to a country. 
iSh) one 1ms ever contended that the condition of Jivla»'d twenty 
\(’ars a^o was not deplorable. And in.Bengal the state of things 
under a regime of unlimited compehition would lie even worse 
than it was in Ireland, for the pressure of tin population on the 
land is more severe. * In Great Britain, with all its trade and 
nianufacturos, the population is only 262 to the square mile. In 
Ja'ugal, a poor country, it is S81) to a mile, in the older districts 
(lOO, apd in some jiurcly ag^’icultural thanuahs of Ilooglily 1,()()(), 
'I'lie demand for laud is out of all proportion to the suppl 3 ^ It 
tiillows that if rents \\iere settled by competition, they would rise 
to the point of starvation, for there would always be competi 
toih eng('r*ti) obtain land on any terms whi<3h promised to them 
a bale subsistence. And even when holding at such rates tenants 
vould aKvaysbe liable to eviction and tiuin at the whim of theii 
Jandl )rds. 

VVe '4i.ive by no means fallen so low as this in Bengal as yet, 
howevei, going rapidly down the hill, and if we do not 
jmll up in tiiiK* we shall soon be in the slough at the bottom. 
Our statesmen have tried to piyitect the ryots in the enjoyment 
o their lights. Wheiu'vei we conquer a new province we protest 
doth •lolidl}^ and oaineslly that we will protect the land-tenures 
ct even class ; and pailiculaily, as tlie old ngnlations have it, of 
those who arc least able to help tliemselves. We proceed to 
ascertain the rights of eacli individual with a care unknown in 
other Countries,, \vo try eveiy disjuited claim, decide everything, 
and Kcoid evmylhing. It might be supposed that our aetion 
was stiietly* conseiiuitive, that it would tend to add stability to 
^he e.xisiing state of lliiifgs, and ,stereotype for ever the Hindu 
(ustoms. Jhit it invaiiably pioves otherwise. As soon as ojii;^.^ 
S( f tleuieiit, oHIcers leave their camp, a change comes over the 
])osifeion of all p(‘isons connected with tlio land. /J’he rents 
* tinihence to rise rapidly and continue to do so witli an increasing 
latio-of speed. 'J’he income of the landlords donhlcs, and as they 
grow rich they envy and attack the lights of all other classes, 
'i’ho. cultivators become alarmed tiiid disconlenti'd, and accuse 
onr couits of injustiee, until a general feeling of,class enmity 
and disiiffccHon pervadc'S the whole province. 

Strange to say, *B(‘ng:il, the oldest of our possessions, has 
been among the la^t to feel thiif cliango. 'From the fiist we were 
ahsofnleVj lice from all danger of insunectioa in this part 
of Indiii; and the revenue was realized wnth punctuality. 
Governn<d?t |o<>k hut slight notice of a people w'hich gave it 
ru) trouble The few civil courts plained here and tlicie, wore 
ciicumheied by a tedious jrroccdiire, and choked with litigation 
as to title. The <’ew' rent cases which they w’cre able to try 
• * M I 
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wore decided, a'4 the rt^gulatious directed, according to immemo¬ 
rial custom and the perufunnah standard. We did not even 
])retcnd to enable a landlord to collect his arrear rents through 
the courts, hut we gave ,hiiii the power of realizing them 
liiinself. lie had the light to distrain a defaulter’s property, and 
to .seize his person. These powers were amply sufficient Tor the 
purpose of foicing an individual to comply with the general 
custom of the country, hy making the regular and recogui.si^ll 
pajinent.s, lint they did not enahlo tin* zemindar to hteak down 
the old customs and esfnhiish new rules. If he atternplc'd to 
do this h(' was met by a ryots’ union, a -vidnihi thd, tin* rents 
out of which his revenue was paid were stopped, and any 
atteinjit at vudenco was crushed by hbe superior foice ofI'unmber.s. 
Ih'cci.t evi'Mt.s in I’libna district show that even to tliis day the 
rYot> i(‘i.iin the tiadition ^'of lcsi^lnnce and comhinatKyn. Met 
hy >tu’h oh fades, the zt'inindar soon saw' that tliough more tlian 
a match for any 01 .(* i\ot, ho was unahle to face a genera'- union 
of all his lonants. And thus for more tlian three ipiaitcrs, (,f a 
centuiy after the hatfle of Pla.ssey the administratitin of the interior 
of Jlengal continued to run ip the old native groove, and 
the rights of the tenants were preserved hy the absence of 
courts, ' - • 

It was not until 18 .j 9 that a serious attempt was made to define 
and enforce by law the rights of the different classes interested 
in the land. A iicw Government, that of the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, had been a[>pointed, and wished, to justify iis 
exi''toncc by activity. The large number of European planteis 
►settled in the inteiior had also drawn atteytion to'the snhji>ct. 
The law then pas.sed continues witli trilling modifications to regulate 
the relations of landloid and fenant, and we will endeavour to 
explain the position of the lyots as fixed hy it. 

Act X. of J8.")9 tlivides all the ryots of Bengal into throe cla'^so'--. 
The fust Cvuesists of those who have held their land at a unifo.nn 
rent si lee the perinane’it settlement in 1793. A ryot who can 
prove that ho has jiaiJ the same rent for twenty yeans will he 
jiresuined to have done oo since 1793, until the contiary he proved. 
This class of ivots is d(‘clared entitled to hold its land for ever at 
the old late, 'it lias, theioioie, all that a tenant would desire. But 
uufottuiiately very few lyors have been able to'prove their right to 
helono to it. I'lie High O'urt lias insisted"on the strictest legal 
evidence of tlie fact that the rates have been uniform fo»’ twenty 
yrais, disregarding the most violent presumptions. As ii^ler the 
old system accounts wen* little regarded, such evideyce \#ilf-'SC‘l<lom 
forthcoming. 'J’lie second class is compo.scd of tenants who have 
held their lands for twelve years. The ryots of this class arc 
declared to posse.*-s fixity of tenure, and to be liable to ejection only 
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for arrears of rent. The rent is, liowover, liable to enliancomcnt 
by wiitten notice on any of the three following grounds ■ — 

]s^—,Tliat the rate of rent paid .is below the prevailing rate 
payable by the same class of ryots foi'land of a similar descriptioa 
and similar advantages, in tlie places ad'acent. 

%i(L —That the value of the produce, or the productive power of 
l^ie land, have been increased otherwise than by the agency of or 
at the expense of the ryot. 

ojV.—T hat the quantitjlof the land held by the ryot has been 
pioved by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which 
rent has been previoilsly jiaid by him. 

The ryots who have held land lor less than twelve' years form 
the lowesl-cla.^s. IVo provision whatever is made for lli('ir jironc- 
tioh, even in the matter of a right to *he value of their improie- 
, nieiits. It is not .stated whether ?ne lights of the iiist two 
el.o.sses are ali('nal)le or not—(he comts have geiieral'y laid 
that lights of pos.sessioii at tixed ratc.s may he .sold, but that 
tlfo*right of occupancy may not. 

Now, it will appear that the intentions of the (Jovernmeut iii 
making this law were sufficiently lilteral to the privileged 13 'ot.s. 
The kgi.slators wished to pre.scrve under aTeign of law the iiglits 
aciprtred while custom was the only ruler. *T\vo causes, however, 
counteracted the just and benevolent design of (Jovernment. 

On the /list we would wi.sh to touch but lightlv, as it has in 
great measure ceased to operate. When the system was iuiioditcod 
the ryots weiTi altogether unaccu.stomed to litigation, alid did not 
know liow t |0 defend their riglits. The zemiiulais on the other 
hand had, for half a 'ionjury, given their ino.^t serious attention to 
•the land law.s, and weie in tlic habit of suing each other }early 
in our courts, A knowledge of legal procedure and cliic.iM-.-y- 
was tradil^ma] among them, ’^rhey w'eie, mm cover, accu.stomed to 
look. 014 success in a law case as a point of honour, and •would spend 
' nil, ney lavishly for such an object, even when they had but luiic 
to spare. Knowledge and wealth are powoiful aiixiliarh's in tlic 
be.st comts, hut tbeir iiifluenci'becomes overwhelming where the 
Judge.s are incompetent, and tlie procedure complicated. I'iie 
agency improvised to meet the liood of litigation wliicli followed 
the iiitrodnotion of ^ct X. ons.j!) consisted of a body of native 
Depifly Collectors, without legal truiuijtig, at first without expe- 
rieujic, and deriving siicli knowledge as they po.s.sessed of the land- 
tenures,^' Bengal exclusively from their training as land-holders— 
for they Imd all some share in estates. The greatest piessure was 
brought* ^ litV to make them decide xtases quickly, and most of 
fhem were in the habit of receiving sliarp reprimands on account 
of the arrears on their files. It is not nece.ssary to d w’ell on the 
nature of the ju.stice which they dispensed—it had the eli'ect of 
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everywliore doubliug, the lents. Time lias to a great extent 
woiked the cure of this evil. The ryots have learned how to defend 
theii'selvos, and our courts have b^^eu much improved. Tkere is, 
however, still one abuse properly coining under this branch of the 
subjt'ct which reiiuires a remedy. We have said that the rights 
' ; occupancy ryots can be -enhanced only on a iiotid^ is.sued 
tliiougli the court. In practice, however, zemindars treipicutlv 
demand ' .jhaiicements without .such formal notice, and sub.scipiently 
sue tor aiiear.s at the new rate, alleging that the ryots a verbal 
assent to the enhancement, and producing accounts to show tlia': they 
f-.iid one 01 nioie instalments at the new rate. The ryots replj^ 
fh; t they never consented, that the evidence to that eOect i.s per¬ 
jured, .ind the accounts fraudulent, ,/rhc gn-ater part of .die litiga¬ 
tion miw ponding in Pubna di.strict tuin.son this issue, and in many 
ca.ics the ryots have gained tt,ic day. Now, it i.s obviously vlo^iiablc 
to save ryots fiom the po.ssibility of being cheated out of theii 
riglu.s in the manner here indicated, to save courts frem the 
neecs.sity of deciding snch painful subjects, and to secure to*-the 
zeniindai the advantage of any enhancement to w-hich the ryots 
have in fact agreed, lii thj North-West Provinces it lia-, lately 
been pro\i Ini that the vent of occupancy lyots can bo enhanced 
only by lc”.d notice, or a registered deed. We wamld juggest 
tlie introduction of the same rule into Brvngal, and to make it.s 
operation more certain by removing all doubt as to whether the 
notice was or was not served, a point on which there is often miioli 
ditiicn.Uy in aiilving at a conclusion in Bengal, it might be 
provided 'that on receiving the writ the ryot should appear in 
court, and make a formal declaration as to ,,whetli(?'r he did or 
did not consent to the enhancement. *• ' 

The .second caii.se which has jirevented the woiking of the law 
■floor being .satisfactory was not felt at first and is oul/ now coming 
into lull operatiorr, T’ho rights of the jirivileged ryots arc rapidly 
dying out, and their place is being takerr by teuants-at-w'ill: The 
rate of mortality, if we may use the expression, among the inferior 
laird-tcuure.s, is alarmiiu’y rapid. Some become vord on account 
of the non-payment of rent, as when a zemindar having quarrelled 
with a ryot purposely lets the rent fa'I into arrear, and then 
gets a decree 'against him for the diu?s of tlirce years, with costs. 
Ryots occasionally wish to leave their tenures,diaving formed, new 
connexions elsewhere by marriage or otherwise, ami then, being 
unable to sell them, they have to lot them lapse, lilvety vear'our 
great livers sweep away whole villages, engulfing witli thetand all 
the light, oi its cultivators. New formations are, u ti#c,'throw n 
np elsewheio, hut tliese belong exclusively to ftie lamlloid. 
Ryots often die Ic'ving no heirs willing to succeed to their position. 
We believe thiu ivvo j'cr cent of the tenures must thus lapse to the 
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zomiudai’ every year. The framers of AeUX. of 1859 probably 
calculated that the.se gaps in the ranks of the privileged cla.sses 
wouldjie supplied, as they were when custom decided - erytjdng, 
by the at-quisition of occupancy rights' by cultivators who' ad been 
t\\elve years in possession, Uut, stiange to say, they left to the 
zemindtlr the power ot preventing this rcc-iperative action by 
mserting in every lease a clause to the effect that the tenant should 
ih'ver acquire rights of occupancy. At first landlords did not 
generally take this precaution from ignorance or neglect. But 
they iiave lately l)ccomo *most particular in the matter. As an 
instance of exce.ssive caution, we may state that one of the largest 
zemindars of Bengaf lately refused to give to G(*vernmcnt a lease 
for moie than eleven years for^a few stjuaro yiirds of waste land 
wapted for a pound, lest the pound should ar{juire rights of 
occupancy. It has become evident tli,^it unless prompt and vigor¬ 
ous measures be taken, the race of privileged ryots will in time 
become extinct. In such a contingency, w('would be open to the 
reproach of having, through sheer Ijliiidnoss and ignorance, ruined 
a gieat country : and we could only reply that we acted with the 
best intentions. 

We would not venture to propose any reinedi.al action not 
a nr p]y .warranted by precedent. The problem to Ire solved is 
not new, and we have only to refer to the recorded answer. But 
where the Imperial Pailiamcnt, or the Government of India, has 
indicat('d a couist' to be followed in such case.s, we ask that such 
ail authority diould be accepted as a guide. Principles sa sanc¬ 
tioned cannot be lightly .set a.sidc, even wlicn they clash with the 
interest'' of'poweifyl individuals. 

The* great and radical* def^'Cf of Act X of 1859 rvas that it 
pennitted its policy to be set a.sidc*by private contract. It enacted 
that a rjot * should acquire a right of occupancy by twelve ydTTrs' 
possession, but not that any agreement to the contrary sliould 
, bc^ Vofd. Now, this policy is directly oppo.sed to tfie opinion of 
the .first Indian ]egi.'’lator.s, and of all Indian statesmen who 
flouri.shcd before 1859. The old regulations carefully forbade 
landowners to enter into any engagenieiit contrary to their letter 
or spirit, and even wont so far is to enact that the form of I lie 
leases granted by a zemindar, should invariably be* approved by 
the pistiict Ollicff. The poiicy is also condi'mend by the latc.st 
English statute on a sftnilar subji'Ct. hi the Iiish Band Act of 
187^', each clau.se favourable to the cultivatoi is guaided by the 
fulluwiiJg piovi.so ; ‘‘ Any contract made by a tenant by virtue 
of wiiicji^io i^ deprived of his right to make any claim which he 
jvould othei wise be entitled to make under this section, shall, as 
far as it relates to such claim, be declared void, both in law and 
in equity.” The commentary on the law explains that all 
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attpiiipfs to eflfcct the same object by indirect means, by con¬ 
ditions or b^r a penalty, or by any collateral matter, as by a bond 
given by a tenant on the niiderstanding that it would bnly be 
enforced if such a claim waf> made, would be void. And, indeed, 
it seems a self-evident proposition that if it is desirably tiiat in 
Bengal twelve ycais’ possessidu .should coLfer occupancy rights, 
then individuals should not be permitted to prevent the acquisitiiyi 
of such rights by contract. Contracts contrary to public policy arc 
always held to be void. We think tbat^the change most needed in 
the law is a provision to that effect. Such an enactment would at 
once put a stop to the action by which ^at this moment the 
zemindars are sapping the foundations of the social system of 
wliichthey form a part. • > * 

In steering clear of Scylla w^e must take care not to run too 
close to Charybdis. It im'ght liappen that, if prevented from 
making special contracts to avoid the law, the landlords would in 
Bengal adopt the piactices attributed by Mr. Hohhouse to their 
fellows of the Nortli-Western Provinces, by ('jecting tiuiauts before 
the period of twelve years had elapsed. This object is occasion¬ 
ally effected even in the Lower Piovinccs, by the cx])ediont of 
jieiiodically changing, the fields cultivated i)y each ryot. It is 
evident that .some steps .should he taken to pievent such confiuct, 
as Government appears ridiculous wdien its effoits to save the ryot 
end in making him a vagabond, jealously prevented from remain¬ 
ing (luring twelve years in any oru'place- The evictions of tenants, 
wdio have not aright of (jccupuncy, cannot bo altoge^Jier forbidden, 
as abuses would follow fiom a law giving fixity of tenure to every 
.S(][Uatter. The dislinctiou between occupanpy tyots and (('uants- 
at-will should ceitainly he presevved. But there .seems to he no 
rca.son why even a tenant-at-will should be absolutely at the 
nieicy of his landlord. Tliere is nothing to prevent, us from 
giving to this class in Bengal the protection whicli Parlj-iment 
jjas conceded to them in Iieland. In that country tlie powei of 
eviction is left to the land’ord, hut it is counterbalanced by a light 
to compensation for disiuibance vested in the tenant. By tlie 
third clau.se of the Irish Laud Act a tenant, “ disturbed in his 
holding by tl\e act of the landlord, is entitled to compen.sation 
for such loss as the couit shall find'to he sustained by him by 
reason of quitting hi.s bidding, to bo paidT by the laualonl, 
as the court may think just, so tha't the sum awarned does ^not 
exceed the scale following.” The scale referred to, limitsn.mount 
of compensation for farms valued at less than ten pouii^ls li ye.'ir 
to seven years’ rent, and for farm-s of the value of* (ue "h’hudred 
pounds a \ear to one year’s lent, there being several gradation.s 
lietweei' ihe.se extremes. It has been objected by lawyers of 
expelieuce that this scale is not sufficiently liberal, and that 
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it has not put a stop to Irish evictions. Blit we are confident 
that in tljis country it would Ijo found adequate. It will 
be understood that in calculating the damages, the tourt.s'are 
not guid(?d by any rule-of-thurnb, bujt consider all the circum- 
staiice% of each case. If there was sufficient reason for the eviction, 
the tenant would receive no compensation ; if on the contrary 
it appears that the landlord acted from a desire to evade the law, 
h? would be cast in substantial damages. 

Additional security wouid be given to the ryots by an enact¬ 
ment giving to them a right to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. In tbi) Lower Provinces there is no law whatever 
oil this subject. The zemindar may appropriate the work of hi.s 
ryots'hands without paying anything for it. In the North-West 
llie ■principle that a tenant is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
own hibofir has been legislatively acki*owlodgc(l ; but the details 
of the provisions made for securing him his rights are as bad 
as tlu-y'^vui be, so b;ul that the law i.s of no use to him. In the 
"fir'-J "jiUice the zemindar has the option of giving compensation 
by a rent cbaige, or by assigning another farm. A rent charge 
for a very small sum held by a jyot on the estate of a zemindar, 
AMth vvhotn he had (piarrelled, would be a right de.stit.ito of all 
valiu^ because it could not he enforced, except by periodical 
litigation costing more 'than the income. The offer of another 
faiiu on the estate where he had already been once evicted would 
often be a mockery. Again, in the North-West compensation 
can be claimed only by evicted ryots, though the tepanfe*, who 
voluntaiily (piits bis liulding, or who is forced to do so by bad 
treatment. Tias an ( 4 ([ual moral right to his propert 3 ^ The true 
piiuoijito of compensatfou* is tliat laid down in the Irish law, that 
eviuy outgoing tenant is entitled to full compensation m money 
for all ui^oxhausted improvements. This rule is gnar(led*"iii" 
Jif'laiid by two provisions, still more needed in India tiiat 

all contracts pmpoiting K) bar this right are void ; anil secor.dlij, 
that-all improvements found on the holding shall be [)rcsunied 
to bo the woik of the tenant, until the contrary is proved. 

Ijie qui'stiun as to whiSthcr a ryot’s interest in his land is 
tiansfeialile, and if so in what way, lias lu ver^ been legis- 
lativel}' .settled in the.se provinces. In the North-West, where 
the i^mindaiee inPerest seems to have obtained a temporary 
ascendancy in the legisfature, i*lie new Afct declares that the ngbt.s 
of trfe clas.s of lyots (wliicli is very small) are saleable, but 
that rights of occufiancy aie not transferable by grant, will, or 
otlierwiw',i^xccpt between co-shareis. Jl^veu the right of inberit- 
ai'co is liniitcil by capricious rule.s, being restiicted to cliildreii, 
.ind to collateral relatives who have shared in the cultivation of 
the soil. Failing such heirs the zemindar becomes absolute owner, 
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niul can scfllo a ienairt-at-will on tlie liolding. Lord Dallioiisie’s 
doclimu of (ho riglit of lapso was nothing to this. It seems to 
nsa-iireci violation of the Hindu, Rlahomodan, and Englisli law 
on the subject of inheiitance,. whose sole effect will be to c'onfiscate 
tlio property of widows and poor cultivators for tlie bencj/it of 
their landlords. It would not be justifiable if the rights of 
occupancy ryots were regarded as vexatious and noxious, and if 
it was our pohc}' to let them die out as soon as pos.sible. Hu*l 
as the cpicstion of the transferable nature of the riglu.-, of ryots 
ha.s been now faiily raised, and cannot be passed over, we }> )ne 
that it will eventually be settled in conformity with public policy, 
and with Irish precedent. In practice ryots are allowed to dispose 
of the good-will of their farms. Mr. Gladstone's Ibll * declared 
a .similar custom, which liad previously been held by the Law 
comts as not binding, to be valid in law and in equity. On the 
.same princi[)le the transferable nature of all privileged tenure.s 
might be propi rly asserted in Bengal. Indeed, it seems-.capii- 
cious in this respect to distinguish between the two c.la-s.sfi.s 
of ryots, who both posse.s.s hereditary rights. We ilo not at 
all understand on what princijile, the courts have acted, d'iiey 
have declared- temporary lea.ses of an interest intermediate 
between the landlord ^nd tenant to be trun.sferable, and havey%ven 
ludd the Court of Waids bound to accep.> as a manager of this 
class a pci.son to whom such a lease had been .sold by auction. In 
this ca.se the landlord might faiily djcct that he had, after due 
consideiation, accepted a particular tenant, but tlpat he was not 
bound to take in Ins place anoiher person, to whom he might liave 
an objection. But no such exception can be tak,en to the transfer 
of rights of occupancy, which arc of a penhanent and hereditaiy 
chaiactcr, and thcicfore are not merely personal.* 

~j lie transferable nature of a tenant’s right once acknowledged, 
•some relaxation w’ouht have to be made in the law for the realisa¬ 
tion of rent. The principle in such matteisis that sufficient pres¬ 
sure should be brought to bear on the debtor to make him punc¬ 
tual, but that he should not be unrccessaiil}^ haras.sed. Thus the 
zemindars have to pay rent to Government, but if they neglect,to 
do so tlicy are not ejected. Similarly a putveedar, holding an 
interest intermediate between those of/he landlord and the tenant,- 
caiinot be ou.sted for arream. In the.se cases th.- right, title,i,and 
iiiteiest of the defaulter u sold by public auction, and he gets 
the ])nrchase-Tnoney, loss Ids debt In such matters o 
volence is like that of the society for the prevention of 

courts at ])rcsent trefU tlio ilcfault occiira, aim' '^lie Veimtnlar 
rigtits of oc( n]i'mcv wots ns F.alc:il)Jp. rcceive.s tlie auction purchaser with-* 
Til Hogra sneit iicrhls arc rally out objection. 

Isold in the Wuii'-ii’s Couit when a 
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to animals, which extends only to ilie larger.birds and boasts, and 
loaves the insects to take care of themselves. We should guard 
the rights of ryots at least as attentively as those of the n Idlcnieu. 

We Impe that there can be little doubt that the measure'* we re¬ 
commend would save the privileged classes of ryots from extinction. 
Under a system such as that wo have sketched their tenures would 
seldom be forfeited, and when they did lapse tie v would be 
ifuickly renewed in the person of the new tenant. The ingejiuity 
of the lamllords would ^ek in vain for the means of counter¬ 
acting the intention of the law. It is true that .sales might 
become fre<iuent, an;l that individuals might sink in the world. 
But this is a healthy action, which goes forward under the reign of 
custom, and need not be olyocted to under the reign of law. It 
has. this gitat advantage, that it holds out to every labourer who 
has siiflkjicnt industry and forbearau^ce to save money the pro.s- 

• peet of rising by purchase to the jjosition of an hereditary and 
privilevied ryot. 

* .U yiay be objected that such changes could benefit the ryot 
only at the expense of the zemindar. But this we altogether 
deny. The income of the zeniindar would not be loweicd by 
any of the measures wo propose. The prpspect-r)f its increase 
would not be closed. For although as the vght of a ryot lap.sed 
anothei ryot would by degrees acquire his position he would not 
do so at the same rent. New tenants would be put in at a 
rack-rent, which would only become ea.sy as the laud improved. 

Ill matters 0 / this kind a single example is more valqablo than 
any arguments, and we may confidently refer to the instance of 
Ireland, wlftii’c a greater change in the position of the tenant was 
followed liy a rise in tile ralue of landed property. 

We must, however, expect tliai any concession to tlie ryots will 
be opposed by the whole strength of the zemindarec interest. "For 
if it hurts nothing else it will hurt their pride. Tjio power of 
fjccCioA is one with which no man ought to he trusted iu such 
a country as this—one which gives happiness to no man, and yet 
which no man will willingly surrender. And very few persons 
understand how strong the zemindarec interest is. The trading 
class of natives is small, it posscsst's little education, and takes no 
interest whatever in politics. , All uativ^es who possess any inlliience 
have>omc fractionaVsharc in lauded property. Our Native Judges, 
Kevcuue officers, and * Police, officers, 'ai’e all zemindar s on a 
smai^l or a large scale. Bo ar e all Native editors and lawyers. The 
richer .la^fdovvtiers have seats in the Legislative Council ; but it is 
not tlirqu^ them that the real influence of the body is exerci.sed. 
Eveu the clc?k on a salary of twenty rupees a month has invari¬ 
ably some lauded property.—not a small patch of ground which 
he could cultivate through servants and impi-ove, but some dociinal 
. . N 1 
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of a share in an estate«which he never saw. The newspapers are 
read only by the class of landowners, and are exclusively devoted 
to their interests. The Europeans, who know most abowt the 
country, and arc naturally .looked upon as authorities on such 
subjects, have all some interest in land adverse to that 0 / the 
cultivators. Moreover, the zemindarec interest is as strong in its 
organisation, and its associations for the purpose of political move¬ 
ment, as it is in the intelligence of its members. The ryots ol 
the other hand are altogether unrepresented in the legislature, in 
the press, in the public service, and the professions. They have 
never attempted to combine for political purposes. Their only 
hope of sympathy or justice is placed in England and in English¬ 
men. If the attention of the honm public was once- directed 
to the grievances, we have little doubt as to the result. It is not 
easy to get it generally understood that the cultivating classes 
of these provinces are slowly drifting towards pauperism and 
dependence, and th»t wc have the power to arrest the movement. 
But if these truths were once realised by impartial person^, 4be 
proper remedy would be applied with promptitude. And when tho 
change had been effected, the z<jmindars would be surprised to 
discover that it had done them no harm. 


P. N. 



• Art. IV.—cram AND CRAMMERS. 

W ITHIN tbe last few months there have appeared in print 
statements respecting the system of Competitive Examin¬ 
ation, involving serious errors in matters of fact, and calculated to 
produce an entire misconception of the actual working of the system. 
It is 'jlesirable that such misrepresentations should not remain un¬ 
answered ; and we propose in the present article to dispose of some 
of the most flagrant; before we attempt to determine how the 
system really works. 

If, iudefed, we were to accept as facts the premises of the assail- 
antli of the system —cadit the system stands self-con¬ 

demned. But, in truth, the errors and exaggerations are almost 
incredible. 

In tile first place, one of the great objects sought to be obtained 
by Chff Competitive system, viz.y to reward merit, is studiously 
ignored. Then it is invariably assumed that no test of moral 
character is applied under the present, whereas it was so applied 
under the Patronage system. IJndiie stress is laicrupon the value 
of oitginality, which is ^represented as being fhe great desideratum 
for the Public Service ; while the value of study and culture is 
unduly depreciated, on the ground that the work of the Public 
Service is merely routine work. By this happy confounding of 
the several paits of the system, the most satisfactory results are 
arrived at. ,To prove the need of originality, what more is required 
than to figure to ftursplvps India in a state of mutiny, and all 
.depending upon a Competition-Wallah's Themistoclean genius, 
av■loax^^ln^<|v^ahcov^a. on the othcr liaud, it is soughl.<o 
discredit «aere book-learning—our attention is confined to the 
low'esUwork of the most mechanical office, • 

Iimnoasurable abuse is heaped on the heads of the unfortunate 
"Crammers," although no sort of attempt is made to define the 
term, and it is quietly assumed that the only education worthy of 
the name is to bo procured either at our Public Schools or at our 
Universities. Another grave sid ject for alarm is that the Service 
should be flooded wjth fustiafi, aial deep apprehension and solicitude 
is c/pressed for the fyturc of the “ genpomen ” and of " common- 
pla<je persons." It is also suggested that the health of successful 
candido^fis is now undermined by excessive and premature study ; 
and that they are too good for their work, and consequently discon¬ 
tented.* K?m«vJ^er, the acknowledged evils of the Patronage system 
are cither wholly ignored, or else alluded to in the gentlest ami 
tendercst terms. And yet it must never be forgotten that that 
vicious system has been weighed in the balances, and has been 
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foniid wiinting. It 'tk not enough, therefore, that Competition 
slioiild he in some ways ohjectionable as at present conducted. 
The question is whether upon the whole it is or is not ^rtfferable 
to Patronage. 

No;’, indeed, is there in reality much cause for fear that the old 
system will be revived. Itsvbry advocates" betra)% by their half- 
heat ted advocacy, tlieir consciousness of the hopelessness of their 
cause. But instead of addressing themselves, like brave and 
honest men, to the amelioration of ft system which timy ep,tinot 
displace, they prefer to ailopt the conveutional tactics of a bani.i‘er 
whose case is weak, and abuse tlie plaintilFs-witnesses. 

Wilhout further preface we proceed to consider the principal 
objections urged against the presently stem of Corape* ilive E.xa- 
ininations. They fall naturally under the three heads—moial, 
intellectual, physical. -■ 

1.—One of the most favourite and persuasive arguments put 
forth to prejudice the Competitive System is, that excellduce in 
mere book-learning is no eriterion of moral character. 'Ti is 
comfortably assumed that there is no connection whatever between 
moral and intellectual excellence,may it is seemingly suggested 
that tlic infeie'nce o-iiglit rather to be the other way, and that 
moral rectitude is in inverse proportion to intellectual afcilitv. 
It might almost seem a snflicient an.svvc'r to this unwarrantable 
assumption to point out the fact that we are this year spending a 
million and a half upon the education of the poor, all of which 
money is assuredly wasted if their morals are not to ho improved 
as well as their minds. But leaving abstract <piestions, lot us lest 
the value of the objection in the special casp under consideration 
Now, it might be supposed fiem tlie confident manner in which. 
tliP moral argument is lloun.shed in the face of the friends of Com¬ 
petition, that the strength of the old system was to b) found in 
that direction. What then are we to make of such statements as 
the following ?— 

Sir R. Bromley in hC evidence, given hofore the Commission 
of 1851-, observes, “ The existing defect of the Civil Service is in 
my opinion its luant of high moral {one which is so essentia! in 
conducting the common affairs of life,’^ It is uistructive to com¬ 
pare this opinion with Mr. Booth’s'dictum (Papers, p. 131-1.j.'J), 

“ Tlie lower you descend in the social scale the less is the proba¬ 
bility that the candidates for the Civil Service will po.s.sess iltose 
'moral qualifications which are more important than inlk^dlecLual 
ones in the practical business of official life.” 'There were others, 
howo\cr, besides Sir R Bromley who failed to detert^thfise’" moral 
qualifications” under the old regime. The following is Major 
Graham's statement of the condition of the Registry Office estab¬ 
lished by Su R. Peel 1830. “ A gieat number of lliose appointed 
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wore very ol:)Joctional)lG on account of ago, on ^icooiint of tlieir broken 
state of health, and on account of their had character and want of 
propcf mialihcations. One of these persons had been imptisoricd as 
a fraudulent debtor ; another was detected by myself in a fraudu¬ 
lent act; one was unable from the state of Iut health to associate 
with the other clerks, *and died, shortly after a separate room had 
on this account been provided him. The Accountant had to be 
removed for inefficiency : the Deputy Registrar did not attend the 
offi'ce^for fifteen inonth.s, wlen his appointment was cancelledasim- 
neoessary; the service.s of Qie Solicitor attached to the office were 
ahso not required and his duties were transferred to the Solicitor to 
tlie 'Freasiiry ; twelve of the least efficient clerks were discharged by 
me on in^ a))pointment in 1842, and eleven or twelve more have 
been removed 111 subsequent years on the same ground, besides 
four who wore discharged by my • predecessor for disgracefal 
covdiLct.” What s.iid Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote in 
their ihmous report of bSoS? “ Admission to the Civil Service is 
Cit{fei+y sought after, but it is for the unambitious and the indolent 
or incapable that it is chietiy desired.” Again, Sir C. Trevelyan in 
18.53, .speaking of tliG Indian Cwil Service ; “Although the great 
majority of the (Haileybury) cadets are w^l-conducted and 
lion^iiable yotuig men, India is a sink to\’fards which the scum 
and refu.se of the Engfi.sh professions habitually gravitates.” Yet 
again, “At Hailqybury there was always a tail and fag-end of 
bad bargains, repiobates and professed idlers and men of pleasure. 
Now tlio.so no-'u wore perfectly well known. They werc’as well 
known to ^hc professors as they were to the other students, and 
that fa'-end oiiglrt to have been cut ot¥.” 

'riio t)ld sysloiu therefore was l\y no means a guarantee of moral 
character. Wo do not for a moment contend that competition,will 
insure aW tlio moral virtues. What possible system can do .so? 
Ihtjt Aue assert most positively that if there he any.trnth in the 
g iieially-accopted belief that indolence is the mother of vice, the 
chainccs in favour of the increased morality of the Civil Service 
under the Competitive System are unquestionable. As Professor 
Jowett Aviites—“ Utiivorsity experience abundantly shews that in 
more than nineteen cases out of twenty, men of attainments are 
also men of character. Tlie perseverance and self-disciplinc 
iiec/ssary for the a(j(|uircmout of any considerable amount of 
IviiQwledge aie a groat secuiity that a young man ha.s not led 
a VlissoVite life.” To a like effect spoke also the following no 
mean educational authorities— doctrinaires, tho opponents of corn- 
pet itidb*?a 1-1^ 'ihem—the late Professor Thompson, the lato Bishop 
'of Calcutta, Cotton, the pro'-ent Aichbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Dean of Christ Church. So far as to the 
niiliiral tendency of Competitive Examinations to promote a h’gher 
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morale in the Civil Se’rvice. But are no pains taken to investigate 
the candidate’s character and antecedents ? So far fiom this being 
the case, “ we doubt,” says the Spectator^ “ whether an^ 'bandi- 
date’s antecedents have been so thoroughly sifted as those 
appointed by this method. The Civil Service Commissioners, 
before they examine at all, institute a most thorough investigation 
of the moral character and repute, and have very often discovered 
disqualifying facts behind the most unexceptionable testimonials.^’ 
Nor is this all. When a candidate hjis proved successful in the 
Examination, a confidential statement is required to be filled up 
by one well acquainted with him, entering inte the fullest particu¬ 
lars as to steadiness, inclination for work, and even solvency. 

And here we think we may leave the moral aspect of,the ques¬ 
tion, only recording our indignant protest against these disingenu¬ 
ous attempts to blind the eyer of the public by ad captandum 
arguments addressed to that very common and little creditable 
prejudice which exists in the minds of common-place people, who 
being conscious of the deficiency of their own uuderstandingn and 
of the depth of their own ignorance, welcome with an unholy joy 
the tidings of the natural alliance f between stupidity and virtue, 
and would faiu'persua^le themselves that the best educated aie 
also the most depraved of mankind. • 

II.—As to the educational value of the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tions, we begin by at once disclaiming any intention to represent 
them as perfect. We are very far indeed from thinking them to 
be so, as will appear more particularly befoic we finally quit the 
subject. But this belief will not incline us the less energetically 
to protest against the ignorance, the flippancy,' and tte glaring 
misstatements which have been . brought' forward to pass as argu¬ 
ments and to scatter dust in the eyes of the public. One of the 
first remarks that naturally occur to one, even from .a cuisory 
perusal of thqi diatribes directed against Competition, is the mar¬ 
vellous adroitness with which ‘ question-begging ’ phrases ha^'c 
been coined, and the raoie than Juvenalian peifection of word- 
painting Avhich is exhibited. The system forsooth is * Chinese ’ : 
if persisted in it ‘must fix the national intellect in the cataleptic 
immobility of China’; the competitive impuls'' is ‘a brute instinct 
which modern competition has most offensively developed among 
half-educated Englishmen, and which every true man must 
shrink from with loathing and abhoriencethe examinations 
are ‘ eccentric,’ ‘ mechanical,’ ‘ artificial ’; the examinations ^’ill soon 
be ‘ positive Chine.se puzzles the supporters of Competition are 
‘ doctrinaires private tutors arc ‘ a gang of crammor^s^’ pur¬ 
sue ‘ the dishonest and mercenaiy system of cram they are ‘ tho.se' 
mischievous parasites of our educational system known as coaches 
and gniideis ; they are ‘ piolossiouul masters of the degiading art 
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of cramming the successful candidates are ^.exhausted and spirit¬ 
less bookworms, they are ‘ a fortuitous concourse of atoms’; they are 
' docil®,’ and so on, and so on. Let us consider these allc atioas in 
some derail, and first with regard to the so-called ‘ crammers ’ The 
opponents of the Competitive System presume apparently that this is 
a word ’which proclaims its own meaning, and accordingly they do 
not condescend to explain it. We have clearly, however, a right to 
(>mand that its meaning should be explained. All that we can 
discover is that it serves^ the purpose of a singularly convenient 
and comprehensive term oflabuse. It would appear to imply both 
ignorance and dishoryesty, lust of lucre and low cunning, and it is 
applied indiscriminately to all and each of those who prepare 
caudidatas for the Civil Servi(;e. Does it then come to this that 
no. educational position is to be esteemed reputable unless it is 
overshadowed by the dignity of a Warden and of a band of often 
* useless and expensi'-'e Fellows ? By what right are the Public 
Schoolmasters and College Tutors presumed to enjoy the exclusive 
titla of teachers ? It is full time that the so-called ‘ crammers ’ were 
heard in their own defence. They have suffered patiently much 
unmerited abuse, consoling themselves with the reflection that 
they are not the only class w*lio as a class hav£^ been ignorantly 
rt'vil-ad. The fashion of abuse changes—lajvyers, physicians, the 
clergy, and even the sacred order of the peerage, have in turn had 
to submit to their fair share of insolent and unmeaning vitupera¬ 
tion. It IS now the turn of the crammers. ‘ Strike but hear them.’ 
Indeed, the unblushing effrontery of some of the statements, 
gravely published as facts, would be diverting were they not cruel 
and wicked lies. We content ourselves with simply contradicting 
the assertion, that efturrmers ‘ impress, crimp, sharp, quick boys 
*tor the service (Indian Civil), wafranting their passing on your 
pledging fhem a heavy premium.’ This statement coutaius*pre- 
cisely the same amount of truth as the similar assertion that all 
lawyers are cheats and liars. Equally and transpare*ntly false is 
the dictum that ‘ English Literature in the sense of the Civil 
Service Commissioners (and consequently in the sense of the 
crammers) means the Handbook of English Literature by Angus, 
or Shaw's Student's English Literature’; and this, that ‘ the whole 
education of numberless yaung Englishmen consftts in reading 
up the questions iet during the last fifteen years at the Civil 
Service , examinationa’ The utterer* of these valuable re- 
maiks stands self-convicted either of stolid ignorance or of 
maliguuSc falsehood. But further we are told that cramming is 
a ‘ gamJ[>.l!«g trade.' Why ‘gambling ’ any more than the profession 
jot the law ? *' At this rate it was gamlJling when Erskine threw 
up the array, and donned a wig and gown with scarcely a sixpence 
lu his pocket- Again it was gambling when Edmund Buiko 
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determined to forsakp his native land, and seek fame and fortune 
in London ; and it was also j^ainbling (to quote a more modern 
instafice) when young Adolphe Thiers arrived in Paruj from 
Provence with nothing in his pocket but a prize-essay on 
Vauvenargues. If this be gambling, what but gambling is the 
profession of a physician who is unable to buy a practice, of a 
painter, of a sculptor, of a man of letters? The reproach of 
being a gambler and adventurer is one which the crammer maw’ 
well be content to bear with the Erskin.'?s, the Burkes, the Eldons, 
and the Thiers, What some call gimbling, others muy call 
courage. Perhaps, however, the terra gambling may be used ■’s 
vaguely as crammer, and may signify nothing more than that the 
crammer realises enormous profits. ^ Now even if the ^orufits of 
.successful crammers were excessive, as compared with those of 
Public Schoolmasters and College Tutors, the crammer, since 
he is exposed to far greater possibilities of loss than teachers ' 
in established institutions, ought not in fairness to be grudged the 
possibility of greater gains. The remarks Adam Smith ^nakca 
with respect to barristers apply equally to crammers. Both cuter 
for a lottery, and in a .strictly fair lottery tho.se who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw tlie blanks. 
The lottery of the Iqw and of cramming is not strictly a faij; one, 
but it naturally and ju.stly happens that the succc.ss of the few 
is proportionately greater than in some other branches of education 
by reason of the greater number of unsucce.s.sful competitors. 
Besides compare the life of a crammer with that of an University 
Don or of a Public Schoolmaster. The Don or the Schoolmaster 
can command if they choose, the former six,month.s, the latter 
thiee months, holidays. The crammer '!s forced to be sati.sfied 
with a few weeks at the most. At all events, for ten or eleven 
months in the year, he is cooped up in the dixt and smoke of 
London. The Don’s and the Schoolmaster’s regular woric is mpre 
or less in the country, and for months they luxuriate in it.' Add 
to this the greater an.'^'ety and uncertainty of the crammer’s fife, 
the low repute which at present, as we affirm most unjustly, 
attaches to his calling, and the greater expense of living In London, 
and the justice of his claim to the chance of greater gains would 
seem to be established. 

Another reproach ca.st in the teeth of crammers is that ,they 
advertise. Now, apart from prejudice, is there any perceptible differ¬ 
ence between one man’s publishing a novel with the announcement 
that it is by the author of Waverley, and another’s adverl'sing to 
the effect that he has just pa.«sed the first successful^cora4?eUtor for 
the I.C S. examination. Bacon observes in his Essays, that one. 
of the principal uses of a friend is .that you can ask him to 
sing your praises with more effect and decency than you can 
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•siug them yourself. Perhaps some morali.stsnuight doubt whether 
the prostitution of friendship for private advantage be not 
more indecent than a temperate and modest statcmeut of the 
results df honest labour, even though.put forward by the labourer 
hiinseif» ‘Clear your mind of cant,’ said Dr. Johnson to the 
feeble Boswell. The Words will beai* repeating, even to the present 
enlightened age. Of course there are advertisements and adver¬ 
tisements. The remarks just made are not intended to exhibit 
any sympathy with the gentlemen who describe themselves aS 
the practisers of every Chl-istian virtue with truly Pecksniffian 
unction. Men of this# description, whose understandings must be 
on a par with their moral delicacy, occupy a wholly different 
categoiy, *0)^(1 may safely bo left to the derision which their 
imbecility and indecency must inspire. 

Before* quitting the subject, it will* not be out of place to refer 
*to the practice of Testimonials, which indeed come under the head 
of advertisements by the agency of friends before alluded to. 

" Hnv^ misleading and inaccurate, not to say fulsome, such compi¬ 
lations usually are, is perfectly well known to all those who have 
dipped only casually into such singularly uninteresting literature. 
It seems to ho a recognized principle that mon maty venture upon 
asser.^ions on behalf of others which they would scorn to propound 
for their own benefit.* Crammer’s advertisements will not lose 
much by a comparison with Testimonials. 

Blit wlicther our business be a ‘ gambling trade ’ or no, it is a 
distinct falsebo'vl to assert that its object is ‘ to defeat the pdrpose 
of competition and to secure the prize to adroit and ingenious 
cramming as against true education and genuine ability.* 

jMow, *in what particular is a cranjnicr’s cour.se of education more 
special than that of a Public School? At a Public School, Uiey 
leach . or firofe.ss to teach Cla.ssics, English (of late years), Mathe- 
matics„Geography, History and Modern Languages. • The same 
subjects arc found to bo the staple of the crammer’s course. 
Again, the Cambridge Tripos, just as the I.C.S. Examination, 
nominally embraces the whole range of the Classics. There 
would not, therefore, seem to exist any fatal necos.sity why 
cram should be invariably found ui the one case *and be con¬ 
spicuously absent in the otheV. But whether therd be cram at 
Oxfoifl and Cambridge or no, whatever that misty phrase may 
import, ive desiie emphatically to deny that either the Public 
Schools oi;^tho Universities provide a general as opposed to a special 
education. The great object of Public Schools, educationally 
speaking,*1^ ^ fihtain honour.'? at the Universities, which honours, 
whether Scholarships, First Classes, or Fellowships, are given for 
success in examinations, the subjects of which are as definite and 
special as those of the C S. examinations. At the Universities 
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themselves, in how many instances does, or at all events did 
until quite lately, an Honour man succeed without a Private 
Tutol, and what is the difference between their case and any 
other special preparation ? , '' 

By some, it is sapiently supposed that the Civil Service .Com¬ 
missioners, the Examiners and the Crammers together form a 
huge conspiracy cemented by one common interest—to rob the 
public. To this we reply that there is absolutely no connection 
whatsoever between the three classed They are i.rknown to 
each other except by public report—th^ir respective interests are 
completely dissevered—they merely form part of the machineiy 
of competitive examinations in the same way as Judge, Counsel 
and Jury form part of the administrAtion of justice, Th'^y are in 
the habit of freely criticising each other’s proceedings, and not 
to waste more words upon .such ridiculous calumnies arc'entirely 
independent of one another. 

It is of no small importance that this fact should betclearly 
appichended, for it is tacitly assumed amongst other tacit as.'^u/np- 
tions, and their name is legion, that the Public Schools and 
Universities are immea.surably, superior to crammers in that 
respect. The Consequence is that the loftiest ideals of education 
are .''oleninly propounded, and we are asked to cry shame baeause 
tbe Competitive System confessedly fails to attain to the measuie 
of their stature. Thus we are told “ the examination becomes 
tbe end, not the means. Knowledge is studied not for its own 
sake 'or to enlarge the mind, but simply as the necessary train¬ 
ing for a certain intellectual conflict." Coleridge, we all know, 
found Poetry its own exceeding great reward, but how many civil 
servants under the Patronage system levied knowledge for its own 
sake ? The answer i.s easy. They neither loved knowledge for 
its own sake nor for the sake of any thing else. ' Leok round 
the circle ef the professior^s and make a list of those who love 
knowledge for its own sake. How many men have like Paraday 
dehherately preferred knowledge to riches ? Quis enim virtutem 
amplectitur ipsam prwmia si tollas .? 

Again, the Quarterly Reviewer’s belifef “that a man who should 
read hard at Qxfoid or Cambridge, but with a determination not 
to take honours, would at the Pud' of his time be a better read, 
better educated man, a more truly accomplished scholar- than 
one A\hG bad given the* same arilfount ot work to the beaten 
track with the usual object in view " is perfectly idle a^d Beside 
the purpose. We Lave all of us read of Bacon, of ’Burke 
and Ciuian, of F. W. Robertson, and others of« gjnrfilap mental 
calibn*, ^\ho have despised the ordinary curriculum of their respec¬ 
tive Universities, But such instances must necessarily form the 
rarest exceptions, In the case of the vast majority, self-directed, 
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study means either total lethargy or still moTe fatally a strenuous 
indolence and complete dissipation of the mental energies. So 
thought at least one of the great men whose names we havh just 
quoted. • F. W, Robertson thus expresses himself in a letter to a 
young .friend—Kennion—about to enter upon College life : “ The 
chief point seems the* question of Teading for honours. Now I 
believe with you that honours make little or nothing in practice so 
fitr as they bear upon a man’s future success. That i.s, the pres¬ 
tige of them does little ii? life—is forgotten, or slightly looked 
upon by the large world, •But the mental habits got insensibly 
during the preparation for them are, I think, incapable of being 
replaced by any thing, and this quite independently of whether a 
man succ^cfls or fails in his attempt. To niy idea the chief ad¬ 
vantage is the precluding of discursiveness. For three years or 
four a nlan has an aim—a long, distant, definite aim. 7 defy any 
* young man to create this aim for himself. * * * At College I 
did'wliftt you are now going to do, and I now feel I was utterly, 
modirMfally, irreparably wrong. The excitement of theological 
controversy, questions of the day, politics, gleams and flashings of 
now paths of learning, led me at,full speed for three years modify¬ 
ing my plans perpetually. Now I tvoidd givv d? 2()0 a year to 
have read on a bad plan chosen for me, but»steadily.” 

The Gospel of sweefnoss and light—of Oeist and anti-Philis¬ 
tinism—is beautiful and abstractedly true, but it is full as true that 
England owes to Philistinism her place amongst the nations. 
“These things have we done” even though we have, “left the 
otliers undone.” The simple fact is that every thing in general 
and nothing in paM-icular will not suit an Englishman. Moreover, 
,it would seem easier evcn*for an l^glishman to acquire diversity 
of intellectual interests than concentration of mind, and concentra- 
lion is th% secret of excellence. “ 1 well know,” says Robertson in 
the-saijie letter from which we have just quoted, “tha discourage¬ 
ment which there is in feeling how little of all that can be known 
is within our grasp, and the temptation which there is to try a 
hundred new fields of knowledge. But the man who succeeds in 
life, is, allowing for the proVerbial exaggeration, generally the man 
unius libri,” It may be painful fo, men of culture lik^ Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to recognise the unpleasant truth, but it is never¬ 
theless true that tfle many are Philistines and will need many 
Arnolds .and many pUrables-^if indeed men’s natures are ever 
changed,^)y parable.s, “could warning make the world more just 
or wise”—before they are unphilistinised. 

The i!iaS^,4»., the ordinarily intelligent, as opposed to philoso¬ 
phers or geniuses with whom the Civil Service has no coucern, 
can only be brought to study at all by a keen sense of positive 
prospective advantage of a practical character, and that at no 
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distant date. Without this Zene tormentum their genius refuses 
to work at all. How idle, then, to deplore the fact that they 
will' not philosophically cultivate every faculty of the* mind 
instead of being thankful ^that they will respond to the spur 
of honourable ambition, albeit in a narrow groove. It is a|l very 
well for Mr. Lowe complacently to congratulate himself that in 
hours which should have been devoted to mastering Thucydides 
and Tacitus, ho enjoyed the stolen sweets of Byron and MoortJ, 
and to attribute his success in life»entirely to su^h Idches of 
morality in the worship of Geist (although it must bo patent to 
every one that he owes such success mainly to a diligent prosecu 
tion of the ordinary classical studies prescribed to his youth), but 
the generality of boys are not Lowas, and it is useless^ to-argue as 
though they were. 

But supposing the necessity, however deplorable, of a special 
education be conceded, we have not yet fathomed the mystery ’ 
of the fatal monosyllable, that multum in parvo —cram, o' Inas¬ 
much as those who use the phrase with most dexterity do/*uot 
condebcend to explain it, we nmst attempt conjecturally to supply 
a definition. Shall w'e be wrong ^hen in supposing that what ivS 
intended to berouveyed is somethit)g to the following olTect ? Is 
It not implied that knowledge or the semblance of knowledge is 
’iiolciitly injected into a passive recipient who canies it about 
with him undigested and indigestible like the ‘crude peacock ’ of 
the Roman gormandisers. The (picstion at once arises—and it is 
a mosf pertinent one—is such a process possible ? ,Upon this vital 
point wc join issue with the opponents of the Competitive System, 
and we deny that cramming is possible save to an ihfmitesimal 
extent and in very exceptional ca.ses, ‘We assert that iti.snot 
merely a ciime but a blunder, and one into which so astute a body 
of men as ciammers are invariably repiesented to be,would be 
unlikely to fall. For it is to be otjserved that cram means success¬ 
ful cram, the greatest ciime of Civil Service tutors being their 
success. “ How dare such ignorant and abandoned beings presume 
to (.listance the rccognitod professors of education iu the establish¬ 
ed inditutions of the country? ” It is clearly on the face of the 
matter absurd, to imagine that they couhl beat them by fair 
means. What remains, therefore, but to postulate foul ? 

Before attempting to prove our assertion tlfat successful cram 
is impossible, we too muf>t postulate our pfe-requisite— viz., good 
examirieis. But given good examiners, however glibly t^^ phrase 
cram may run off the tongue, it is, we repeat, unmeaning. Will 
any one who has hadthe smallest expcrietfi^ *=10 ‘ tuition 
pretend that it is possible, by any violent or unnatural 
process whatsoever, to ensure a faithful and idiomatic 
fninslulion of Vjigd, 01 of Hoiacc^ of Sophocles, or of Thucydides ? 
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Can the art of Latin and Greek composition be crammed ? If 
the facts of English history can be crammed, can the use that is 
to be «iade of them be also crammed? “For they leach not 
their owai use, but that is a wisdom without them and abo\e them 
won by observation/’ Again, as to English Literature. No doubt, 
so long*as it is tliought reasonable to test critical ability by such 
questions as “Who wrote the Polyolbion and Smectymnuus? ” 
of “ Where will you find ‘None but the brave deserve the fair’ ? 
and ‘ The rest is all but leajther and prunella ’ ? ”—so long, we say, 
as such insults to common Jiense are gravely offered in the name 
of education, so long, most assuredly, will it be possible to cram 
and no longer. Meanwhile, it is unjust to suppose that such 
questions#are even now fair spjecimens of the tests applied to the 
better sort ’of candidates. No one who has had any experience 
in the matter can doubt that the successful candidates in the I.C.S. 

• Examinations have very considerable acquaintance with their 
native-itongue—that they have carefully studied several of our 
/ainous authors, and that tliey have more than a superficial 
stnatteriug of others. Moreover, if English Literature as a whole 
is felt (as it cannot but be felt) to be too wide a subject for a 
youth of twenty or twenty-one to grapple with, in,any thing like an 
ad'^q'iate manner, why should not ajudicious ^election be made from 
the masterpieces of tho best authors and a searching examination in 
these selections be insisted upon ? If such a system as this were 
adopted it would be no more possible to cram Shakspeare or Milton, 
Bacon or Lock^, than it is to cram the Calculus, or to pitclifork 
th(' beauties of Pindar or Catullus dowu a dullard’s throat. 

In hazat-ding these assiutions we are not even deterred by the 
^opinion of so weighty*a'critic as Mr. Mattljew Arnold, whose 
remarks aie perpetually quoted by the opponents of Competition 
as though thtty were conclusive. Let us see to what they anlbunt. 
Mr, M, Arnold observes ;—‘ I once bore part in the^Exaramation 
for the*LC8, and I can truly say that the candidates to whom 1 
gave the highest marks were almost without exception the 
candidates whom I would not have appointed. They were cram¬ 
med men, not formed men ; the formed men were the public 
schoolmen, but they were ignoran*^ on the special matter of Exami¬ 
nation, English Literature.” .These words are doubtless sententious 
and oracular, but fsr a plain man it seems difficult to understand 
upon what data Mr.* Arnold could liave come to the conclusion 
that'the jjmblic schoolmen were the formed men, if of the only 
Bubjeot m which he examined them they were ignorant. It is at 
least e\’4ijG*t^l}At they were far from \)eing formed in that sub¬ 
ject. Moreover, if an examiner with the eye of genius detects 
that a man is formed (whatever that not very precise expression 
may imply), why does he not give him marks for being so, and, on 
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the other hand, by psirity of reasoning, deduct marks from the 
crammed man ? Judex damnatur cum nocena absolvitur. 

Another proof of the evils of cram, ordinarily deemed conclu¬ 
sive, is what may be termed the Head Master’s argument. It is 
the fashion for Head Masters to assert that the results of the C.S. 
Examinations precisely tranapose the proper order of merit as 
tested by their own experience of the youths in question, which 
they appear to think infallible. Now, waiving the question Vaf 
infallibility, has it never happened to these Head Mast, rs to find 
the same boys change places even ii^ consecutive examihations 
and when the conditions of the contest have Remained unchangea ? 
How much more so then, when the youths have grown to be their 
own masters and must necessarily depend far more upon e^heir own 
industry and energy ? One would really imagine that boys who 
succeed at school have never been known to fail at college, and 
vice versd. 

But, says the Quarterly Reviewer, the knowledge you iniipart is 
rot real knowledge ; it is like the water in the vessel^ of the 
Danaides; it is ephemeral and by no means £t Kryfta cs fiti, Now 
in the first place all knowledge whether taught at school and 
college or self-arquired is comparatively transitory. Why does 
an Oxford or Cambridge Don or Public Schoolmaster le-jj^eruse 
the oft-read text ? Tlie answer is plain, because he foigets 
much that he once knew or thought he knew. Did a man 
retain the knowledge of all the books he had ever read and 
read carefully too, how differently stored would our minds 
be. It is' not given to every one to be a Macaulay or a Niebuhr. 
In this sense we fully admit that much that has been painfully 
acquired by Competition-Wallahs will become dull and faint, but 
it is untrue to say it will “ leave ' not a wrack behind.’’ Besides, 
even* if such were the case, what proof is adduced by the^ Quarter¬ 
ly Reviewer of such total oblivion ? None whatever. His state¬ 
ment is merely an ipse dixit delivered ex cathedrd, the object of 
which comfortable assumption is to bolster up a preconceived 
opinion. What is to hinder us from asserting the direct contrary 
with similar vehemence and with equal absence of proof ? 

Meanwhile, whatever the successful Indian candidates may for¬ 
get, somehow dr another they appear to rise in tae Service and to 
command the approbation of their superiors, if wo may tru.st the 
following testimony. In May, 1869^ the Times' Correspondent in 
Calcutta analysed the position of the thirteen Cornpetilion- 
Wallahs who went out to India in 1856, showing t™t of 567 
names on the Bengal Civil^ List 1869, eleven of^thea® _ thirteen 
(two of them were dead) stood between 235 an(f247th on the. 
list, with salaries varying from jf?l,69() per annum up to oTSjSOO 
per annum. “ In less than twelve years/' ho wrote, “ the first 
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eleven Competition-Wallahs have thus worked themselves up 
into most important and well-paid positions. All are above the 
averagt. Almost all are men of mark and several even of- the 
very highest piomise.” ^ 

Hav^ing now attempted to rebut a few of the most common¬ 
place assertions as to the arts of thje so-called crammers, let us 
consider the other hypothesis—whether it is altogether incredible 
tllkt success with Crammers, as is found to be upon the whole the 
case with human affairs, s’tould not be unconnected with merit. 
Why phould it be supposed Vhatthe Universities and Public Schools 
monopolise utility in teaching ? Prestige apart, there would seem 
to be several excellent leasons why the despised crammer should 
upon his #nerits prove a formidable rival. 

Piist, his bread entirely depends upon his ability in teaching, 
which is mot the case in the veneral^le institutions above men¬ 
tioned. A man is chosen to be a Public Schoolmaster or College 
Tutor rjiiefly becau.se he has unravelled the intricacies of Sophocles 
or (/ tjie Integral Calculus. But it requires very little experience 
to be aware that knowledge and intellectual ability arc by no 
means synonymous with ability^in teaching. Then there is the 
serious difficulty of dismissing from a schooL an incompetent 
teachgr, who may be a very worthy man,, who has highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself at College and has probably married upon the 
strength of a supposed life-long enjoyment of a lucrative post. 
An incompetent crammer is summarily dismissed by the Public, 
It will probably be objected that, incompetence apar^, e.sprif de 
corps, and a high conscientious sense of duty will be found to be 
more thaif an equivalent for vulgar self-interest We fully admit 
^ that amongst a staff of College Tutors and Public Schoolmasters, 
may be found men of the most seff-devoted and untiring industry ; 
but spea^^ing of the class as a class, it would be absurd to pretend 
that practical irremoveability does not exercise a baneful influence 
up,on such bodies, nor does it argue cynicism or pessimism to 
avow the belief. Without insisting on the fact that a master, 
though able to impart knowledge to an orderly class is often 
physically or morally unable to control the brutality (and no boys 
are so brutal as British boys) of ar unruly one, a dejiect which has 
been partially remedied b}"* the admirable institution of private 
and separate tuitiem ; there remains the serious and undeniable 
evil of .the excessive* size ol* classes it! a public school. This is 
a nfost ^mportant point, and the smallness of the crammer's 
classes, where he has a class at all, powerfully contributes 
towards Jila^sj^Gvess. But the question pf success does not simply 
rest with the tutor. In the words of a well-known school 
theme—“ Education requires the cordial co-operation of the person 
educated." Now it is not too much to say that the great object of 
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a crammer s pupils is .to learn, that of boys at school to abstain 
from learnitjg. It is simply impossible to exaggerate the effect 
produced by this keenness of emulation. Foes and frie^^ds of 
Competition alike admit the untiring industry, however nrlsplaced, 
of competitors, and if no other result but this were produced by 
the system we should claim that it had conferred no small boon 
upon the community. Moreover, however desirous to learn Pub¬ 
lic Schools have only time to teach the first-rate boys ; whereas H 
is the second and third rate who form the staple of the class 
fiorn which the Civil Service is recruited. 

Such are some of the advantages which .a crammer possesses 
over a Public Schoolmaster, and which do not seem to us to have 
been sufficiently recognised, if recognised at all. It.vojy often 
happens too that a particular defect, which is in truth incidental 
to all teaching, is described ps though it was inherent in* what is 
called the cramming system alone. Let us take for example the 
question of originality. Now that originality is as desirabl-fe as it 
is unfortunately rare is a truism. But is it pretended that Public 
Schools and Universities are the seedplots and nurseries of oiigi- 
nality ? The remarks of Mr. Helps, whose authority tlie opponents 
(d Competition ace so fond of claiming, are perfectly general, and 
v\ill suit Public Schools and Universities fully as well as cram^ners. 
*' Young people,’' he says, “ very often rnamfest a leadiness to ac- 
(juirc knowledge merely from a certain docility of mind which makes 
few enquiries, is easily satisfied with what the teacher tells it, and 
never eaies to take an original and independent vjew of what is 
taught.” We say, ditto to Mr. Burke, and we hold most strongly 
that a teacher is good just in proportion as he enakes it Ins prin¬ 
cipal study to correct such docility, and to ‘stimulate his pi'ipil to 
take original and independent views of what he is taught.” He 
should act with those melancholy but ever-memorable, words of 
the great historian's ever ringing in his ears, owtw? uTaXtuTnopo^ 

ToWolf /j T^s aXt/Oet'a^i nai cirt ra Itoi^ui puWov 'rptirovTui, Nor 

is it impeitinent to remark in Aveighing the probabilities of the 
possession of originality by Public Schoolmasters and crammers, 
that all established educational societies are apt to be penetrated 
with the spirit^of cliqueism, which is but another name for nar¬ 
rowness and bigotry. The crammei^ is at all events free from 
such trammels, and may, if he please, tread ail independent path 
of his own, unawed by the' majesty 6f HeaiF Masters, or Common 
Rooms. But admitting, or rather strenuously assertiugg-that the 
value of originality can scarcely be overrated, wc yet fail to see how 
the possession of this qualify is so imperative a i#epesi^ty*in the 
Civil Seivice. In many posts of monotonous drudgery, docility, so 
far from being an evil, is a positive advantage, just as it is with the 
rank and file of the array. In this statement we are supported by 
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the authority of Sir G. Trovclyaii and Sir S. Nortbeote. “ In 
niaijy ^ffices/’ say they, “it is fouud that the supeiior d ?ility of 
yoiiiiij nif^n renders it much easier to make valuable public s^ua’anta 
of them, than of those more advanced in life, especially udieic the 
^vork chnsi'its chiedy of account business.’" Jj fore quitting the 
subject of cram, it may not be out of place to commeut upou tho 
syu’ular apathy displayed in the matter by the iiatuial <,»-uar(lians 
of Education in Eu^^laud—opr lJuiver.sity authorities and the Heads 
of OLIH Public Schools. For cram either is practised 01 it i.s not. 
If it IS not, why do they nol disctumtcnaiice the attempts made ui 
Older to mislead tlid ji^ddic i If it is, why do they not come to 
the rescue ? So far frum doing .so, tliey themselves ‘touch tho 
accLitsed tb'iug,' and lend it’the couutenance of the;!’autboii;^'. 


d’ht‘‘greal, bulk of tlie Exaniiucr.i for the Indian Civil S^rvict me 


,iriiiverslty men—nay 11101 (‘. they are* representative men of tlicir 
Universities ; and if the E.vainiiiatjon i-, a shim and a dclu'.ien, tho 
, honour of the Univ'ssitlc') is thereby and to that extent (aruislied. 
We atlil’iii most contidently that cr.iminiug is iinpo^'iible with good 
*'\amincrs, if they are free to carry out their own convictions. 
That they should stoop to pio&tiBute their own convictions, and 
pander to what they know to he .111 immoral systeirr i'i iucoaceiv able, 
HL—It remains (ha/ we shoiihl sjioak of ilic c<i.n<lid<tte'i foil' 
e.cuiiiiiKfJioii. And indeed it is full lime that a little eoininon 


sense was dnccted to this point, foi' u[)on no portion of the Compe¬ 
titive system has such misplaced ingenuity been expended, or such 
C'ctiavaganl aini* contradictoiy assertions been made, “'Wliat are 
the •'01 1 of iiicu,” a^ks the Quarterly Reviewer, “that ficvail in 
tho J.C^/>. KxMininatioiis.? .The men with special ajititude for book- 
featning, with spc'cially receptive lAUids and retentive meinoiies.” 
Rut Lord Macaulay was a man with special aptitude for book-l(j*,ru- 
ing, lit; w^s also a man with a speeially reeeptivm mind and a 
.specially letentive memory. So was Sir W. Scott. S'o was Sir G. 
C'orficwall Lewis. So aic Air. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. The 


oi.aele goes on, “ who have no strong love of held sports or athletic 
exercise to diveit them f]om their studies; who can and will 
Sit over their book.s nine or ten hours a day from hftecn to 
uincteeii or twenty.” Now so fur U', we have been able to discover, 
tho only athletic exe/cise ncces.saiy to govern India isitliat of lidmg, 
vvliich is as.snredlv not incompatible with ,a taste forP study. Pitt, 
Peel, •Palmerston, were all of them great riders. One tiling isi 
(piitc cert Jin, that it ts much easier for a scholar to learn to 
ride than ^r an athlete to acijuiro a taste for books. It is 
quite as 'alisif^l* to di'inand that every'Competition-Wallah must 
1)6 a ju’oficieiit in atlilctic.s, as to suppo.se that our own magis- 
tKito.s and professional men must iiecessaiily be keen sportsmen. 
Meanwhile .we believe it to be u fact that a successful candidate 
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befoio Tndi.'t mast produce a certificate of f[uali- 

ficalion from a riding school or from a Master of Fox Hounds. 
'I’lic Quniterly Reviewer writes as though out-door excrciSe was 
file principal employment of Competition-Wallahs, and seems 
to ignore the fact that they have judicial duties to perform .requir¬ 
ing an acute and searching intellect, and a knowledge of his much- 
tlespiscd book-learning in the shape of Law. Again, he might 
jii'.t a.s truly assert that the Oxford Fiist-classmau or Oanibridi;d 
Wrangler sit over their books nine or ten hours a uav, from 
Matriculation to Degree. We can oi?!y affirm from onr o’"n 
experience that it is a very rare feat for an Oxford First-classman 
to devote even eight hours a day to study during the whole of 
liis course Wc only know of one*' man who read eight hours a 
tlay for three years, and he obtained the extraordinaiy distinction 
of a double first both in llodcrations and in the Final*Schools. 
We may add, for the benefit of the Quaiteily Reviewer, that so 
lav from the gentleman in question being an “ exhausted sjlirifless 
bookworm,” he is and always has been a man of the keciiest 
animal spirit.s, and occupies at this present moment a position 
involving great responsibility an<l labour, and is notorious for his 
•'Upciabundant vigour'and cnergv^ 

A little fiiither or! these wonderful bookworms are destribed 
as “ men of .special gifts." Everything aliout them indeed .seems 
lo be .special. They have a special aptitude for book-learning, 
specially receptive minds, specially retentive memories, special 
gifts, 'anib they are specially prepared. “ Tell Irm I’m a devil 
of a fellow,’’ says Rob Acre.s in the Play. Tlnj Quarierly 
Reviewer seems to have been entrusted \vitl/’a similar cominis- 
.sion by the opponents of the (Jompetitive System with respect 
to Uic Competition-Wallahs. But the secret of all this hyper- 
hulical piaise and fulsome eulogy—the terms of which the 
Competition* Wallali.s themselves would be the first to d.'sclitini, 
couscions as they minst he that their case is very much that 
of those described by Horace: extremi primoruvi extremis 
usque priores —soon oozes out. For wc are pre.scntly informed 
that these intellectual paragons '‘arc gmieraliy .sorncvvliat defective 
in other endov^ments,” such a.s “ ob.servation, cuickucss of iusiglit, 
the perceptive faculties geuerully.”' How exquisitely ludicrous 
to those who have gauged the intellect of these Competition- 
Wallah.^, in preparing them for lixamination, to read that ^ their 
minds have so entirely swamped their bodily senses thalipthe latter 
are perfectly uselc.ss. And we are asked to coiidcrau a liysteni 
on tin* strength of such aiigumeats as these ! * 

If this is all that can be alleged in its disfavour its “sickly rc- 
putati m” is like indeed to “outlive many a robuster constitution ” 
To esCwipe iroui the iutoleiable evils ot abnormally developed 
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infelkcl, UiG (Quarterly Reviewer proposes a of truly sediielivc 
simplicity. “ \Vc venture to sny tliat to take llic Elcverr of Etotj, 
Rugb^, and Harrow, and tlie Cambridge and Oxfoid Eights’ and 
tlien tlifow out the nine 01 ten wlm i^vrote the worst abstract of a 
cbaptcu of bi.story, would give you forty far be fer embryo rulers 
o India than you Avill ever get in tTic forty candidates who obtain 
Jbe largest number of marks in an Examination, lot that Exa¬ 
mination be ever so searching, subtle, and well-ordered.” This is 
indeed a powerful contribution to the Gospel of Muscular Chris¬ 
tianity, and reduces the duHos of a schoolmaster to a minimum. 
If .such an argumeijl is to prevail, it is obvious that, instead of 
ficsh tutors, a judicious importation of professional cricketers and 
instructofs® of the noble ait* of self-defence is wbat i.s requiied 
When such wild theories as this are gravely propounded, it may 
not be amis.s to remind the Quarterly Reviower of the practice ol 
the East Napoleon when selecting commanders of men. It is well 
known* that he made military .schools and open competitive exami- 
natior/thc test of the mental qualifications for admission to his 
anuy. lie A\as wont to speak of the Polytechnic School, the field 
of the most .systematised applications of the principle of coiji- 
pelitive examinations, as the hen that laid him golden cgg.s. 

Before (putting tho ‘ .sickly, bookworm’ (pie.?tion, we may fairly ask 
whether, umh'r the Patronage .system, tho health of Civil Servanrs 
was invariably .sc’cuiod. Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcolc 
shall an.swer the (jucry. “It may bo noticed,” they write, “in 
particular, that the comparative liglitnc.ss of the work and the 
ceitainty pf provision in case of retirement, owing to boddy 
incapacity, furni.sri strong- inducements to the parents and friends 
•of sickly youths to endeavour to olitain for them employment in 
the service pf the Government ; and the extent to which the 
public ar# consccpiently buideued, first with the .salaries of ofiiceis 
uhb arc obliged to ab.scnt thcnnselvcs from their dutif's on account 
of •ill-health, and afterwards ^\ith their pensions when they retire 
on the .same plea, would hardly be credited by tho,sc who have not 
had opportunities of obsciving the operation of the .sy.^lem.” 
Upon such a statement comment is snpeifhious. “ Look now upon 
thi.s picture and on thi.s.” Dr. (neu Sir W.) Gull, ^WlO,sc testimony 
we presume will mjt be impe*achcd, and \^llO examines tho candi¬ 
dates for the Indian,Civil fc^-rvice Ex.'pnination, and rc-examiiie,s 
them bef(»rc their departure, rcpoitod that 290 candidates examin¬ 
ed by hjfn showed a rernai kably healthy phj'.siipio, 121 an average 
physupio, and only 52 any signs of delicacy. “ It has been forced 
upon mV,’ writes, “ that superior physical health and strength 
are generally essential to success in the.se competitive cxaminaliniis.’’ 
After this wc trust that we have heaid the last of broken constitu¬ 
tions and “.spiritleb.s bookvvoiius.” 
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'Wo have not, lio\tever, exhausted the list of ohjcctions to can¬ 
didates, l)rou_<>ht forward by the opponents of Competition. We 
nre lold that a snccessiul competition man may be a very Vulgar 
follow. Granted. He may, also be a very ugly fellow, hr a voiy 
.short fellow. William HI. was a bad-manucied follow so was 
J)r. Johnson. It was not very good manneVsiu Cardinal Ximcne.s 
to read a book whenever a lady vi.sitor talked nonsense to him 
and wasted his time ; nor was it jpleasant manners in Sir J. 
Heynolds to drop his ear-tnimpet nuder .similar •..)T''umst‘inees. 
For o\u' own parts we should not bhriulf, when an adequate public 
ad\antage was at .stake, from niuning thtj>ri.sk of oftending ihe 
Chesteitield and Grandisou school. Those exquisites who rate 
the kid-glove elegancies of per.^onal appearance and adihf .-iS above 
the solid worth of intellectual ability combined, as we contend in 
the main it wall be found to’»)c, with piobity and piiiit}^ ot life, ^ 
must he permitted to indulge their melancholy regrets for the 
pa.t, and their gloomy vaticinations for the future. Mt^reovei, 
this fact must not bo forgotten tliat, society now^-a-dayv K'ing 
iiK^re (h'lnoeiatio, Grandisonian air.s and Cliostcnliold bows aio 
1'^tminted at lar less than theii foiflUier \alue. “It is too late a 
nock." 

The (,^ma'(erly IlcVicwer, indeed, in liis usual sopliistical hfldilon, 
insists iqion tlie importance of England’s being (jorertifd by 
gentlemen, as if it we) e ought but tlie merest ilietorieal tlonri.''h 
to suggest Ibat the Civil Serxieo governs England. We bad 
liitlieilo ii< our sim])li<ity suppo.sed that she was governed by the 
three Kslaies of tin* lealm. At tlie sanu' tiim*, it is noLoiious lint 
.some of mil be.st Ifishops and Chancellors—of 6iir most emiiK'iit 
Idiysiciain and able.st Oniccisjr-bave be n men of humble 1 tin Is, 
At iiJ! o\cnts, the ‘gcntlem.in ’ argument will not hold good in the 
case of India. As Colonel Kathbone remarked in theuli.seussion 
winch followed the reading of Dr. Biidwood’s paper, “,to on- 
couiego the notion that an Indian Civil scivant must be liorn a 
gentleman would be a grave mistahe—-for everybody in India 
knew that many .son > of tradesmen liad been most successful 
there.” One reason may possilily be that a.ssigiied hy another 
gonlleman conversant with life in India, that the guH between 
Englishmen and native.s is so wide that ihe latter do not see 
distinctlv acioss it, or di'<tingni.sh between one sample and another 
of the English middle class. 

But the triitli is, (hcie ns no real fear that'cads’ wil^ 3 rcdomi- 
nato ill the Civil Service—at least for many years to come. Sucli 
an ii|q if hension is ]neciscly as chimerical as th 6 c’.ilfgliear that 
fusfi O' 1-. Imnu'diately to predominate in the House of Commons. 
^'h( mill' of ll)(‘(’ompelifion candidnle': has not been lowered. 

The diicated lI.i liavi a ^^^^t in the pKqnuatiou ol their sou‘^, 
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wliicli enaLlof? tliem practically to engross‘tlie piizes which arc 
DOininally open to the whole coninninity. And it will l’■’'t he until 
the st>cia]ly lower classes are as highly educated that they will 
eiicroaclT upon the prc-occnpicd groupd. Nay, this is aodiiced as 
a stnyig ol jectioii to competition. “ Compet'lion for the Indian 
Civil Service,” w'e are*told, "has utterly failed to heuefit the poor. 
It opposes an insurmountable bar to poveity.” If an argument 
of this kind weic addressed by the Reviewer to a Judge in a 
Couit of either Law or Eqfiity, he would bo immediately infuinie<l 
that lie must not “blow l*ot and cold at the same time”—or, in 
other woids, that he <uust not complain of the system as introduc¬ 
ing ‘ cads,' and at the same time uige as an objection that it 
Opel a tes tie. a bar to the poor.* 

i\]oi('()ver the candidates are sure to be discontented and in.so 
lent. “The danger of competition i^i not that it will create an 
* incapable or dishonest, but that it will create a profoundly discon- 
tenled,* public service. The youth who ha,s beaten an indefinite 
iiui%bs*r of livals in an open comjietition is extremely a])t to 
believe that lie could have beaten all the world in any conceivable 
contest if ho had only had the/jhance.” To the same eJ’fect the 
L)u:iitcily Reviewer with still greater exU'uvaganco : “ The men 
nhoAie admitted by Competitive Examination will hold their 
])laces so U) s[)oak hj right of compiest. They will be tlicro 
bi’cause they have won in open contest with all their compeers tin' 
liglit to he there ; to rank as the very foremost of tlieir generation 
and a few line.s further on tlic}’^ are “ invited and entitled by the 
very mode of tlieir appointment to regard themselves as the 
aseertnincd and ctutified Protagonists of tlieir time,” And he 
.piocee’ds to piognosticatc an alariijing amount of official insolonco 
to 1)0 generated by this strange cause. Now, really is it w<)ith 
■\\hilo to '^rgue seriou.sly against such rubbish as this >. EnglisHmeii 
arc'.pipverhially grumblers, but they are not as a ruie congenital 
idk)ts, and none but a congenital idiot would suppose that because 
he had beaten a bundled or two hundred young men ol In.-s 
own age in a competition for which notoriously the best men will 
not ofi’er them,selves, that therefor<'he ought to be Archbishop of 
Caiiteilmry or take command uf the Channel .Fleet? It is 
impossible to reconcile such puerile’ vapouring with success in 
th(' Examination at all. But iii truth siicii arrogance and conceit 
in;iy^ver-y comfortably Ve loft {o find its own level. Such nonsense 
will soo’.f he knocked out of the deluded youth, and with the 
nonsense will vanish also the discontent. 

Anothei’^'*iiiasc for discontent, according to the Quarterly 
•Reviewer, will be the inadc(|uacy of the ])ay of the ordinary 
Civil Service. It is not enough that tlic Scivice guarantees an 
cailicr and a surer maiiitcuaucc than is to be found in other walks 
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of life. The cliiss who prevail in competitive examinations " would 
not," it seems, “ deliberately barter all chance of wealth and fame 
for a‘sure income rising from i?150 to X’800, with a chrfuce of 
.ri,5()().” Elsewhere the weiter defines the same grievUuce as 
follows : “ it is certain that a man who is receiving oPoOO. » year 
at thirty, £S0O a year at forty, and oPl;5'00 at fifty, may he 
considered as an example of brilliant success in the service of the 
Crown.” We should have supposed that such a man would have 
been considered as an example of ,su6cess in alraosi :my service. 
Besides if the Civil Servant is dissatisfiefJ, he must thank hi- own 
want of spirit and ambition—for as to deliberation, the facts of 
tlie service arc not matter of conjecture. They are perfectly 
ascertainable, and if the youth tal^es the solemn step^nViiich will 
decide his whole future carelessly, he must abide by the result. 

Besides, was there no disoontent under the Patronage system ? 
It is w'cll known that there was. Discontent may be generated by 
a consciousness of high birth or exquisite manners or good looks, 
as well as by a consciousness of a moderate amount of ability.'- *r'he 
one is as real as the other and far less reasonable. As to conduct 
which amounts to insolence, it caiiv we presume, he checked. A 
Civil Servant doco not hold his tenure of office like the Judges 
under tlie Act of Settll-ment; it is not necessary that an addicss 
by both Houses .should be voted for his removal. 

Not the least silly of tl)e objections urged against successful 
candidates in Competitive Examinations, have emanated from the 
pen of A.K.H.B, in Fraser's Magazine. Not content with sug¬ 
gesting the possibility of the competition man’s being a very vulgar 
fellow, he meanders on as follows ; “ possibly the' reader has beheld 
men more than one or two who stood high on the list hut with 
whom lie would nat willingly have had anything to do which lie 
could help.” * * * “There was the disagreeable teuJency to 
contradict, to-^rake up sore subjects in couversation, to gevt into 
a rage in argument, and howl; to tell an opponent broadly that lie 
was a fool instead of r'lnotely conveying the same essential idea 
* * * Precious beyouvl all statement is a sweet-natured man 
And the different kinds of ill-temper are many. Readiness to 
oblige in ways greater and lesser is part of temper,” and so on 
and so on, All that can be said with respect to such strange 
remarks is that A.K.H.B. is a well-known author who lias 
obtained a certain measure of popularity, and that Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine is an excellently conducted periodical ; consequents^' we are 
foioul to suppose that there are some understandings with whom the 
abovo-quoicd sentences will pass for arguments ; othertdse we should 
fancy tlnit we were reading a sermon upon the exceeding sinfulness’ 
of little sins if forsooth tlio jnivato feelings, fancies or prejudices 
of the cullcitgMcs iu a public scivicc arc to bo prelciied to the 
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ii.lorN?ts of tlic service itself. Lord Clyde was somewhat too 
tough and plain-spoken to be agreeable to dilettaut dandyism 
in the?irmy, and the famous Blucher’s manners might have been 
the pleasanter for an additional djfsh of amenity. Test the 
professions generally by the standard of suavity and sweet temper, 
and he would be a bola man who would venture to assert that 
sweetness and strength are invariably found together. Competi¬ 
tive Examinations will not fender a man sweet tempered any more 
than they will teach him how to drive a four-in-hand or to be a 
dead-shot, but they will ddvadop other and more useful qualities. 
Arc perseverance aifd self-discipline nothing? Is it less noble 
now than in the da3’3 of Milton “to scorn delights and live 
lab()rious'*d.':ys ? ' 

Having refuted some of the misrepresentations, exposed some 
^of the exaggerations, and replied to sOmc of the calumnies wliicli 
have heoii levelled at the Competitive System, we arc now in a 
better flosition to consider that system upon its meiits, and to 
confra!^ it with the old system of Patronage. And lir^t of all 
it heems expedient to remark that one of these tivo systems we 
must pi'iforce clioose—the only question is whicli ? Next it must 
be lomembcred, although it may well sei^ii supcriluous to make 
the rdhiark, that when a comparison between two rival systems is 
instituted, it is not sulKcient to adduce objections, however real, 
against one of the two, for objections there will certainly be 
against any merely human system. As Dr. Johnson lenpukcd, 
there arc oi»jecl.ioDs against a plenum, and ohjeetions ’ against a 
vacuum, ^ot one of the two must be a fact. VVe have simply to 
determine this plain isfiue* are the objections that may fairly be 
•alleged against Competition, inferior to llio evils proved to exist 
under the Patronage .system ? We may at once concede, that if 
the use f)f Patronage were not synonymous with its abuse, there 
woiildJlic much less to he argued against its revival. ’But without 
postulating positive unscrupulousuess and moral obliquity, does 
any reasonable person believe that there would bo found sutHcicut 
public spirit and devotion to the real interests of the Civil Service, 
to -withstand the imperious temptations of friendship and impor¬ 
tunity ? We Iiave already seen tl^it iucompetehce, ill-health, 
indolence and ina^iility, found a harbour of refuge in Patronage. 
Upon this point the t^tiinony of the .Quarterly Reviewer is as 
candid ns wc could desire. “ The majority of vacancies," he says, 
“ under ^lic Patronage system were filled by the nominees 
of parliamentary supporters of the Government, on the re- 
commcWa!^i?5» ' of the constituents ^ind local magnates. Ju 
tiucli cases there was no security for capacity of any kind." 
'Che Saturday Hevieio, though opposed to Competition, is 
yet constrained to acknowledge the reality of the abuse ot 
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ratronago. One of the instances aikUiced, is as follow^ : ‘‘TiiC 
noblcinun at tlie head of the Committee of Council for Education, 
liad to nominate a person wlio was to conduct a principal part of 
tlie correspondence, lie appointed tlie son of liis own hailitf, and 
this })erson, who had to inaugurate a correspondence with the 
schoolmasters of England, touching their own incompetence, could 
not sped), could not construct a grammatical sentence, and wrotq 
an illegible round text.” Who does ^not recollect Mr. Lowe’s 
experience of the man who took i^oOO a year out ot ilo* nation, 
and the only use the office to which tWis unfortunate geniic.'oau 
had been appointed could find to put liim, (vas to tie uj) packet.-, 
of brown paper with string? Mr. Romilly mentioned before the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1854 ),* the ca.se of a cEu'iv in the 
Audit Office, who in addition to idiotcy, could neither read nor 
write, (^oloucl Rathbonc tcdls us that one of the commonest 


sttjries of the old East India Company’s rt'ijime, was that by tbo 
Hon. John Shore, of a Director who paid for the outfit of hVs two 
sons appointed to tlie Civil Service, by sending the tairor*the 
nomination to an Indian cadetship. With such tla<j;rant evidence 
of the ahii.-ie of Patronage, how tan any one fail to le-ocho the 
ojiiiiioii of the Satunhiy Review, that to appoint by poisonal 
interest, is to provifle for the fools of families at the p^^hlic 


e.xpousc ? At the very time we write, fresh light is tlircjwn upon tlie 
(liiestiou of jiatronage by the review of Mr. Planche’s “ Recollec¬ 
tions and Rellcctioiis,” published in the Times. “ On the 
mother s skle,” wo are told, Mr. Plaiicho “ liad a Ih ussi.an gioat- 


giandfathcr, wlio wa.s tutor or Goiman master to Chailes IV, Duke 
of Foitlaiid. His Grace offered my motln^r ^n ensign's coinipiNsioii 
for mo, I being four years old ) * * « O happy dajs of 

England, when babies were really horn with gold .spoons in (heir 
months, and could be made Colonels of regiment.s, ComiAis^ioners 
of Excise, and"Mastex‘.s of the Mint in their cradle.s, and without 


competitive examination ! ” It is an cstabli.shcd fact that the 
daii'ghter of a high Irish afficial once held a commi.ssion in acaudiy 
regiment, till she was enabled to .sell out to advantage. Mr, Planche 
relates an analogous abu.se of patronage in the Civil 8 ci vice ;— 
“ The lady of a‘’Cabinet minister (I puipo.se'v suppress name.s), 
had promised to stand godmother to tlie infant, and calling on his 
parents a day or two prtwious to tlie ccrqmony, cxpre.s.spd her 
regret that Lord-liad nothing left at his disposal of any, im¬ 

portance, and that the only thing he could do for her goiifjon, was 
to put his name on the pcu.siou li.st as a superannuated genoial post¬ 
man. The oirer was accofited. Tiic pimsion wa.tie.'guliuly paid 
to the parents dining the minority of tlieir .son, and to him after-' 
wards as long as he lived. He thrived iu the world, became au 
Alderman of Uhicheslcr, and attained a considerable age, often 
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that ho had more pleasure in pocketing the few pounds 
he drew half-yearly from this source tliau he derivo<l from the 
receipt of any other portion of his income. Jlis desL-ondant is 
now a baronet and M.P., and I had the story from his faiher at 
his OV9 dinner-table.” But, passing over such gross and .scanda¬ 
lous abuses of patronage, the incompetence generated by the old 
system is conclusively proved by the fact that superior appoint- 
ni?ints used often to be given to strangers, no one in the offices 
thems<^lves being found cApablo of discharging the duties effi¬ 
ciently. « 

Great stress has been laid upon the argument of authority. Wo 
arc reminded that by far the greater number of experienced offi¬ 
cials formnlly di.s.sented from the conclusions of Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
and* Sir S. Northcote’s report in 1855. Now, in the first place, 
this may’partly be explained by that jiaturally conservative ten- 
*dency in men which think the system in which they and their 
prcdeccBsors were born and bred perfect; partly also by the fact 
t hat-iwider the close system of patronage they themselves would 
probably reap advantage for their belongings. True, it may bo 
objecteil that those actually opgaged in a business must know 
better than others what sort of men they r€a]uirc ; but it should 
also We remembered that lookers on proveiibially see most of I bo 
game, and that reforms'invariably begin from without. Secondly, 
it is not sufficient that experienced officials should have objected 
in 1855 to render the argument cogent in IST-t; we must know 
what their opij;iion is now that they have had an opportunity of 
seeing its actual working. But, as usually happens in such cases, 
the argument of iJuthority cuts both ways. In Sir C. Trevelyan’.s 
•Report the following 'passage occurs :—" We have before us the 
testimony of an eminent public officer who Avas for many years 
connecteiW wi’th one of the chief departments of State.* Ho 

writes,thus : ‘ During my long acquaintance with tli©-Office I 

reuicmher four, and only four, instances of young men being intro¬ 
duced into it on the ground of well-ascertained fitness. I do not 
venture to mention any names, but I confidently affirm that the 
superiority of those four 'gentlemen to all the rest was such as to 
extort the acknowledgment of it from their riv^l^ and to wia 
the high applause of eacli*succossivft Secretary of State.” To a 
like fiflect is the le.stimony ot Mr. Chadwick, C.B.: “ My sub¬ 
sequent .experience in Vhich f have had pas.sed through my hands 
tile applications of between 1,000 and 2,000 staff-appointments, 
and have been employed in the business connected with the regula¬ 
tions ol*.thtj\j||Jbuditurc of upwards ofjialf a million per annum in 
•1,200 local appointments, besides much business connected with 
local dismissals, has only confirmed more strongly my earliest im¬ 
pressions that the principle of the open Competitive Examination 

Q 1 
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is the only elficieut and trustworthy test of such qualificalious as.may 
be deemed requisite for admission to the public service.” Nor 
need wo stop here. If this argument of authority were to decide the 
question, it is our al)iding conviction fliat such a formidable array 
of great names might be cited who have given in their ad|iesioa 
to the competitive movement, as would stagger and confound the 
friends of patronage. Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
intellect of the country is almost unanimously in our favour. Biit 
without hazarding assertions which Ave'admit to be di.-?putab|c, the 
following distinguished men have publiply signified their support 
of competition :—Lord Macaulay, Lord Derby, Professor Jowei*, 
Bishop Temple, the Dean of Christ Church, Sir C. Trevelyan, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Lawronce. The late (fOAsernment 
were of course committed by their own act and deed to the present 
euoimously extended application of the principle ; but it is im¬ 
portant to remark tliat equally warm supporters sit upon the front 
Treasury benches at the present moment. We shall not, however, 
fatigue our readers by a mere parade of names, however eminent, 
but shall leave the argument of authority iu the hands of one of the 
greatest men of the past geneptioii—Mr. J. S. Mill, whose 
opinion must always cqmmaud respect, if it does not persuade con¬ 
viction. “The proposal,” says that eminent thinker, “tocclect 
candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a Competitive 
Examination, appears to me to be one of those great public im¬ 
provements, the adoption of which would form an era in history. 
Its a(k)pti(pi would be the best indication which could bo made of 
existing political institutions, by showing that the classes who under 
the present constitution have the greatest influence in the Govern¬ 
ment, do not desire any greater share of '^the profits derivable from, 
it than their merits entitle them to, but are willing to take the 
chances of competition Avith ability in all ranks : Avliile „the . plan 
offers to liberals, so far as the plan extends, the realization,,of the 
principal object Avhich any honest reformer desires to effect .by 
political changes, viz., that the administration of public affairs 
should l)e in the most competent hands ; Avhich as regards (he 
permanent part of the administrative body would be ensured 
by the proposec] plan, so far as it is possible for any humau 
contrivance to secure it. Vv^hen we add to this consideration, 
the extraordinary stimulus Avhich would be given to mental 
cultivation in its most iinportant branches, not solely the 
hopes of prizes to be obtained by means of it, bi^t by the 
effect of the natural recognition of it as the exclusive title to 
participation in the conduct of so large and conspitivf^tfa a portion 
of ihe national affairs ; and when we further think of the great 
and salutary moral revolution, descending to the minds of almost 
the lowest classes, which Avould follow the knowledge that 
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^^rnmenl, (to people in gcnoial the most trusted exponent of 
the \vliys of the world) would henceforth bestow its gifts accord¬ 
ing t'^ merit and not to favour; it is difficult to exp jss in any 
language, which would not appear exaggerated, the benefit'’, which, 
as it ajppears to ino, would ultimately* be the consequences of the 
successful execution of the schemq.” So much for the argument 
of authority. 

•Let us see whether the argument from analogy fares any better. 
“ Merchants, manufacturers, and railways companies,” we are told, 
“are hot in the habit of offering their clerkships fis prizes, nor 
are they liable to be overwhelmed with laughter when they have 
occa.sion to make a choice between competent and incompetent 
candidate,^.” It is evident here at the outset that the analogy is 
not complete; the motive to choose a capable man is much 
stronger in the case of the merchant, manufacturer, or company ; 

I their own personal interests arc iiivdlved ; in the case of the Civil 
Service, only those of the public. Secondly, it is not .seldom 
foutt^ ^hat even in the case of an individual ho appoints his own 
sou or near relation or friend without reference to capacity, even 
in a profession such as the law in which brains are pre-eminently 
required. * 

Majiy persons who are unfeignedly shocked at the naked 
deformity of the old Patronage system deem that the panacea ;is 
to be found in a Pass Examination which would exclude the 
gro.sser forms of ignorance, such as bad spelling and arithmetic. 
But this is to ignore one of the principal uses of Competition, viz., 
that it is a reward for positive not negative merit.’ “ Vltavi 
denique culpam wn laudem mcrui, is not the motto for a candi¬ 
date for public favoiA’. • Given two candidates, one ju^t able to 
.spell and count, the other showing that he has a fair knowledge 
of Latiu^ and Greek, Mathematics and Engli.sh Hi,stoiy ; iu*.short, 
that he is moderately well educated, and which ought to have the 
app’ointment ? As both cannot, one of the two fnust Lave a 
grievance. But if you givts the appointment to the more stupid, 
you are putting a premium upon stupidity aud indolence. 

To many, however, it «eems right that stupidity should be 
petted. Indeed, the tender solicitude lavished upon ignorance, is 
inarvellou.s. “ What is to become,” it is exclaimed*, “ of common¬ 
place people, if * Competitive Examination really .succeeds in 
producing brilliant candidates ?” The^oar, be it observed, is as 
chinfericS as It is foolish—for brilliant candidates arc as yet in 
a decidea minority, and if brilliant candidates were the rule and 
not tl’<j c'^^tiion, the rcmeily is plain, the common-piace people 
.must desccnci to do tlio work for wliich tliCy were either uatui 
ally intended, or to which tlu'y have voluiitaiily reduced Ihcin 
selves by indolence. 
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AVe have already^ observed that one of the stock objecli^s to 
the Competitive System is, that it is ‘ Chinese/ The epithet, 
however, is a misnomer, for with the Chinese all appointfinents, 
from the highest to the lowest, are made by Competition, and 
singularly enough the fact that our so-called Chinese system is 
not Chinese is cast in our «teeth* It.rs solemnly adduced a 
a proof that we have not the courage of our own convictions, 
because we refuse to select a Commissioner of Customs or an 
Under-Secretary of State by a Comt)etitive Examination^ But 
what worse than trifling is this. H^w preposterous to compare 
the appointment of such officers with that of the ordinaiy 
rank and file of the Civil Service! In the latter case, the 
only test possible—that of having profited by ao education 
which will enable him to become a good public servant if-he 
chooses to become one—is, applied ; in the former, the'Commis¬ 
sioner or Under Secretary is appointed, because he has proved' 
himself to be a good public servant. Nor must it be forgotten 
that to exceptionally high positions exceptionally keen* public 

• As a proof, however, that the ♦Persons and incipient Governors are 
Chinese .system is net ao, absolutely taken. The.se are they whom they 
wiiliout defenders as itsocritics seem try lirst whether they can ^(overu 
to supjjose, we subjoin the following or not. And surely with tlie best 
extract from Carlyle’s Heroes and hope: for they are the men that have 
Hero-worship already shewn intellect. Try them ; 

“ By far the most interesting fact tliey have not governed or adminis- 
I hear about, the Chinc.se is one on tered as yet; j)erhaps they cannot; 
which we cannot arrive at clearness, but there is no doubt they liave some 
but which excites endless curio.sily Understandiiig„;f-williout whicli no 
rven in the dim slate ; this, namely, man caL\,! , Neither is Uuderstandnig 
that they do attempt to make their, a tool as we are too apt to figure ; it' 
Wen 0 ^ Letters their Governors ! It is a hand which can handle any tool, 
would* be ra.sh to say, one understood Try these men : they are <jif all others 
how this was done, or with what dc- the best worth trying. Surely there 
giee of success it was done. All is no kind of goveinmeut, cbnstifu- 
Ruch things must be very unsuccess- tiou,* revolution, social apparatus," or 
fill; yet a small degree of 'uccess is arrangement that I know of in this 
piecious; the very attempt how pre- world so promising to one’s scientific 
cious ! There does seem to be all over curiosity as this. The men of iutel- 
C'hina a moie or less active search lect at the top of affairs ; this is the 
every were to discover the nicQ of aim of all i-mstitutioiis and revolu- 
talviit that grow up in the young tions, if they have any aim. For the 
gpupiation. Schools there are for mati of true intellect as I assert and 
every one: a foolish sort of Ir&ining, befieve always is the noble-hearted 
yet still a sort. The youths who man withal, the true, jiwt, humane 
distinguish themselve-s in the lower and valiant man. Get^ him for 
schools are promoted into favourable Governor, all is got; to ^e*t him, 
stations in the higher, that they may though you had Cdb^Sfcutions plenti- 
atill iiioie di-,tinguish them,selvC3— fill as blackberries, aud a Pailiament* 
foiw.ud and foi ,iul ; it ajipears to in every village, there is UOlhlDg ycL 
be out ol lliL.c that the Olhcul got!" 
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att^tion is directed, whereas one of tlio difficiiltles of filling, 
up ^he ordinary posts of the Civil Service arises from tlie 
mimlier of appointments to be given away, which renders it 
at once* more difficult to make a ^proper, and less notoiious to 
makc«tin improper selection. 

To some the argumenjt may seem, plausible that wo are Iwund 
to select for the Home and Indian Services the sons of meritorious 
[fiiblic servants, and the analogy of an hereditary peerage and the 
- laws pf succession to pretperty accumulated by the labours of 
ancestors may be quoted ii»|its favour. But it is surely a fairer 
criterion to judge ajnan and reward him for his own deeds rather 
than for those of his forefathers, however illustrious, not to 
mention •that the mere fact of his parent having been a meritori¬ 
ous public servant makes it probable that he has already received 
substantial pecuniary assistance in J,he race of life. And, on the 
• other hand, it appears hard that others who have had the mis¬ 
fortune to possess nobodies for fathers should find that this fact 
whKdi.is entirely beyond their own control, acts as a positive 
detriment to them in life. Indirectly of course they must suffer, 
if there be any truth in the transmission of hereditary qualities. 
To some minds, indeed, the inequality in, the. distribution of all 
earthly blessings affords matter for complacency, and they are 
never tired of quoting the seeming Scriptural sanction, “ To him 
that hath sliall more be given ” ; but it would seem fairer, regarded 
from the point of view of abstract justice, to demand that it is 
the worthy iul\eritor of a dishonoured name or of nq-nanso who 
should rather ob abnormally favoured, in consideration of their 
presumedlj' greater mediocrity, ignorance and vice. Gratitude 
,to thc*dead is doubtlesk cf virtue, but when it takes the form of 
injustice to the living there is less to be said in its favour. Not 
so, howetjer, ‘thinks Dr. Bird wood, who expresses himself fo the 
fol|ow^g extraordinary effect: “ For my part I woald give a boy 
vevy heavy marks for an illustrious father. We do so with pigs, 
horses, dogs, and even in the vegetable kingdom as well as the 
bestial; and all else being equal, a pedigree boy should get 
marks as much as pedigree wheat " Now, although Montaigne 
tells us that men write as indi-creetly as they .speak, we should 
hardly have supposed it possible that So astounding a proposition 
as this should be* seriously put forward in print for public con¬ 
sideration. In the first place,^unless thb son is utterly degenerate, 
in wliich^case he ought not to have them, he will, as we have said 
before, indirectly obtain marks from having had an illustrious 
father;’ana,'Yihe second place, the aujthor is at pains to point out 
himself the absurdity of bis own plan a few lines further on. 

“ I would also,” he says, if I could, deduct marks from a boy 
for a dishonourable father. I think this is obvious, and the 
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principle is ot very, wide application, hut it could noj/, he 
practically enforced^ It is a pity that the consciousness or this 
fact did not deter the author from propounding so idiptic a 
suggestion. „ 

It is a totally different' question whether the Competitive 
System should be continued affer first appointments for the' subse¬ 
quent grades of the Service. In the latter case we have the sure 
ground of actual experience to rest upon, which was impossible Ki 
the former case. In the army and navy, however, where strategy 
and scientific navigation must be mastered, there seems nc 'reason 
why Examinations should not supply ^one element towards det>.»’- 
mining promotion. The Quarterly Reviewer, however, cannot 
away with the idea of mind or iptelligenco in the pipy at all, 

“ If,” says he, " the army were so attractive as to oring about 
a severe Competition on every commission, it would in tec years 
be simply paralysed ; for inasmuch as with equal gifts the book- > 
worm must in book-competition beat the man of action, yopx army 
would within that time be officered by bookworms who coqld^ust 
pass the doctor, and who in the field would be simply useless.’’ 
Now, granting the probable severity of competition in the army, 
which is howevejf grossly exaggerated, the writer ignores the fact 
which we should have,thought was sufficiently notorious, th£\^. the 
conditions of war are now totally changed# that it has passed into 
an intellectual stage—and that brains, not strength, are what will 
carry the day. 

But forsooth, the Competitive System is ‘ artificial,’' mechani¬ 
cal.’ How can any system whatsoever, fail to be artificial and 
mechanical ? With precisely as much reason faidt might be found 
with a system for being systematical. Attificiality and mechanism 
are implied ea? vi termini. 

Filially, the Quarterly Reviewer grumbles because a I^ridge has 
not been built to connect the higher with the lower Home Civil 
Service. But it must be remembered that the two branches wbre 
designedly created, the one for intellectual and the other for mecha¬ 
nical labour. By entciing the lower, therefore, a man voluntarily 
renounces all claim to the higher, and admits himself to be a 
Gibeonite. It is true that this arrangement will undoubtedly 
exclude those ‘'Vho as boys are rather silent and stolid, who as 
youths are undistinguished, who never would succeed in an Exami¬ 
nation, but who about thirty begin to show'what sort of stuff is in 
them, and some of whom at forty approve themselves ^mong the 
soundest judgments and most powerful intellects of their genera¬ 
tion,” but how many of,these wonderful beingi likely to be 
found ? Such tall talk as this would try the faith even of an 
Apella. These rarce aves, “ the Wellingtons and the Cromwells, 
the born lulcis, deep thinkers, and practical statesmen, whose 
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liiaiT^ arc too powerful to reach their full* devclopmeut early iu 
life ’allay safely be left to take care of themselves. 

Thu« much of the accusations that have been unfairly brought 
forward against Competition. But it is by no means our intention 
to imply that the system is as yet perfect, or <hat it has hitherto 
accomplished all that-ipay reasonalily bo expected from it. Its 
strongest recommendation consists in the fact that the path to 
preferment will eventually bo opened to the humblest instead of 
■.being trodden only by thd rich and well-born. At present this 
is far from being the case. ^Education is as yet practically confined 
to ttie upper classes, and generations must elapse before the poor 
have an equal chance with those ivho occupy a higher social 
position. * Put this fact in no way invalidates the principle. True 
we.are as yet as a nation uneducated, but we have at length 
awakened to a sense of our responsitylities and are beginning to 
•make up for lost time. The schoolmaster is, in a much fuller 
sense tkau when the phrase was first coined, abroad ; and the 
hcafUest supporters of the Competitive principle are those who 
most fervently desire to see Education the most widely extended. 
The truth is, the opponents qf Competition are but lukewarm 
frienils of Education, else they would not, be* so afraid of the 
inva.sion of ‘ cads ’ into the public service. ‘This is where the shoe 
really pinches. They have no objection to fling a crust to the 
poor, to dole out a little reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
masses, “ but above and beyond everything," they shriek, “ do not 
over-educate tlmm, do not unnaturally raise them ajjove their 
proper spheres, no not enable them to usurp the places of their 
betters." * 

, A ^alid objection t'o Competitjon is undoubtedly to be found in 
the cost of the education necessary to ensure an appointment iu 
the Civil* Service. But whence this cost ? Why should crammers 
bojreqyired at all ? Supply must clearly pre-supposedemand. We 
are,* therefore, forced to copclude that the schools of this country 
are either unable or unwilling to supply the education needed. 
Nor will it avail them to say that they disdain to suit their system 
of .instruction to the requisitions of 'mr absurd and unphilosophi- 
cal scheme. This would be all very well did .the Civil Service 
Examinations correspond wit'll the aeftounts of them, which have 
beeu* so ingeniousi^ circulated. If they were as a fact ‘ eccentric,* 
and if .the examination questions asked were really ‘ Chinese 
puzzles,’ fwe should not wonder at the Gallio-attitude of the 
schools. •But when we find that for the majority of the exami¬ 
nations in quv,:J;ion the requirements consist of a moderate acquain¬ 
tance with Latin, Greek, or French, the elements of Mathematics, 
English Composition, and - Spelling, with a knowledge of the 
ordinary facts of English History and of Geography, and a little 
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Frdcis, it seems difficult to understand how such subject^'can 
possibly be excluded from any rational system of education at all. 
Nor indeed are they excluded, but somehow or another’ they 
fail to produce their legitiviate fruit. We are perfectly aware, 
from practical experience, of the great difficulties undei: .which 
a schoolmaster labours ; but we see no fairnGss in the vulgar abuse 
which is levelled at a set of men who simply supply a need 
winch ought never to have been created, and actually perfori¥i 
the work which others have been paid for, but which they^ have 
signally failed to perform. The renjedy for such evils is not 
far to seek. The schoolmasters have but to set their own houses 
in order and thus effectually checkmate the crammers. Crammers 
are not of divinely appointed institution, but they will*continue to 
flourish in spite of any amount of invective and vituperation so 
long as their teaching tends to .success and that of others to 
failure. It is absurd to suppose that parents take a positive ' 
pleasure in spending large additional sums of money upon the 
education of their sous which have already cost them suffieio^itly 
dear. Nothing but the direst necessity could induce them to do so. 

But it is not only that schools V)o often fail to educate the rank 
and file of their pnpils. Account must also be taken of the age 
up to which entrance 'Into the Civil Service is possible. The*limit 
of age ranges from twenty-one up to twenty-five, whereas a youth 
ordinarily leaves school at eighteen or nineteen. If he fails to 
obtain an appointment immediately upon leaving school, he must 
either* study by himself or re.sort to a crammer. Consequently if 
crammers are the nuisance and scandal which they are represented 
to be, one of two things must be don^ ; eiCntir the liinit of age 
for entering the Public Service niust be lowered, or else the'school, 
coursf must be extended. Either plan would effect the object 
desired, unless indeed parents in despair of the successfof school 
instruction prematurely removed their sous and transferred, tlis^in 
to crammers. The strangest phenomenon is presented, when 
young men who have obtained University degrees, nevertheless 
find themselves obliged to resort to additional tuition in order to 
obtain appointments in the Civil Servide. This fact will probably 
be fastened upan by the opponents of Comp''tition as conclusive 
proof of the rottenness of the Cortimpetitive System. " Is it 
possible,” they will say, “ to conceive that k man whom Alma 
Mater has delighted to honour, and whom s^ie has stamped, with 
the mark of her approbation, should be unfit to peg form the 
routine duties of an ordinary office ? ” Such reason^ May pass 
muster with the uninitiated, but University mefi rtfemsel’ves will 
be less disposed to believe in the virtue of those magic letters B.A*. 
or M. which look so well in print. Our contention is simply 
this^B.A, or not B.A., if a man displays a hopeless ignorance of 
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such\lementary subjects as form the staple 6f the Civil Service 
Examinations, whatever else he may know, he is practic.Jly uu- 
educatelU and deserves to fail. 

Not but what in many instances sheeit indolence sends the B.A. to 
a cramaier, whoso position is not unfrequently that so ingenuously 
, described by the French 'Master of Eton before tho Public School 
Commissioners—-he is an article de luxe. Young men who are per- 
fec'lly capable of mastering ^he requisite subjects proprio Marie, 
tflioose nevertheless to call in aid which is entirely superfluous. 
They cither hope to save themselves trouble in the actual work, or 
the habits they have fcArmed at the Universities are such that, like 
schoolboys, they must have a master to hear the lesson or it would 
never be l<iar led at all. In subh cases as these it will hardly, we 
apprehend, be contended that the fault lies at the crammer’s door. 

We shall now leave the general question of Competition. We 
believe that it is insoparabla from Democracy, to which, whether 
we like A or no, he must bo blind indeed to the signs of the times 
who fails to perceive that we are slowly but surely tending. 
When Dr. Birdwood tells us that ‘ tho competitive impulse is a 
brute instinct which modern competition has most offensively 
developed among half-educated Englishmen, and which every 
true miin must shrink from with loathing ’and abhorrence,’ wo 
fail to recognise in such’uudiscriminatiug abuse the words of wis- 
<lom. We must accept tho world we live in as a fact. No doubt 
the present state of humanity is far from being a perfect state ; 
wc may hope tha/^it is merely a state of transition ; but impotent 
railing will not mend matters. A greater than Dr. Birdwood has 
described the age or"‘comgetitiou in which it is our fate to live, 
>*ith siniilar regret, but in a far different and moro philosophic 
spirit. “ I confess I am not charmed,” says Mr. J. S. Mill ip, his 
Iieautiful chapter upon the Stationary State in the " Principles of 
PolitjcabEconomy,” *' with the ideal of life held out bp those who 
think that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling 
to get on ; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on 
•each other's heels, which form the existing typo of social life, 
ill e the most desirable lot of humankind, or any thing but tho 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the [iliascs of industrial progress.” 
But so long as human life continues to f)c the .struggle tlius depict¬ 
ed, it is at least desirWq that t]ie worthiest should win in iliat 
struggle, and our confidence in the competitive principle simply 
rests upon conviction that it tends to promote the .success of 
the worthiest. 

Nothing, ii»u.wcu, seem.s moro dcplor.'iblo than the waste of 
enfcrgy which first employs itself in defending to the last momoul 
an untenable position, which bolsters up a roKoii .system until it 
collapses from its own iuhcrcut woiiKnc^s. aud then, ^vhel t'l 
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system is discarded, never to return, directs all its efforty^ the 
misrepresentation of the system which succeeds, and to disingenu¬ 
ous exaggerations of its defects ; many of which may be remedied, 
and all of which, even did tliey really exist, would l)e preferable 
to the gross abuses of the system abolished. Such - are the 
tactics adopted by the grumblers at Competition. They dare 
not—most of them at least—openly defend Patronage, but tljoy 
solace themselves by throwing as \nuch dirt as possible at Uie 
Competitive Principle, and by shedding a halo of false soraaned 
and seductive colouring over the history of the past. Can any¬ 
thing, for example, be much more ridiculouls than Dr. Birdwootl's 
description of the treatment of Indian Civil Servants under the 
ohl and the new system respectively ? “ When a yoiTng man,” 

he says, *' was freely given an Indian appointment, he was laid 
under an obligation to a fellow-man for life. He might never 
see his benefactor again in this life ; but in all his service his 
thought would all the more go to justify the selection of^'himself 
made by him; and if ever with the opportunity he won tnedit 
to himself, the chief pleasure of it would be in the satisfaction 
it was sure to give the Director who had served him.'* Such high- 
flown sentiments of chivalrous gratitude may have their influence 
upon some temperaments. For ourselves, we should plefer to 
rely upon the more common-place motives of duty—duty to a 
man’s self, to his family, and to his country. If he remain, 
uninfluenced by such considerations as these, neither will the 
seutimeu't of gratitude be of any avail. “ Under^the old directors,” 
continues Dr. Bird wood, “on your first landing in, India yo!i 
were taken in charge by a paternal seije^nt-major, or by personal 
friends who put you up to tho- ways of the country. Now, on 
landing, the young competitor, nobody’s child, has to shift for 
himself, without an idea how to do it. He is cheated*' right and 
left, outraged, defied, possibly incurs debts which he enu never 
throw off again, and almost as certainly acquires an inveterate 
hatred of the country and its people. 1 have known this negclct 
and suffering kill young men outright” We cheerfully admit 
that if it is necessary for a Competition-Wallah to have a paternal 
serjcant-majbr-*—if ho is totally unable to shift for himself, if ho is 
cheated right and left, outraged and defied^ if he incurs debts 
and is never able afterwards to throw ^hem off again, and if 
in consequence of such idiotic noodledora, he acquires an Inveter¬ 
ate hatred of the country and its people—the sooner Ul’tmpetition- 
Wallahs are abolished the better. But such marvellous picture-s 
as the foregoing will, we "apprehend, be appreciate??^ their proper 
value, and will neither discredit a system nor an individual, 
excepting only him who attempts to palm off such trash upon the 
prejudices of the piiblie. 
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^lieving, therefore, in Competition, and joeing convinced that 
the^^iuciple, once adopted, will not be lightly discarded in order 
to revgrt to the old discredited system of Patronage, we proceed 
to offer a few practical suggestions, by means of which, m our 
opinion, the Civil Service ExaminatioifS might he improved. 

The? point upon w|,iich we desire principally to lay stress is the 
advisability of greater definiteness m the Examinations. While 
allowing the widest range of subjects from which a selection should 
be made, we would rigidly limit the number of the subjects them¬ 
selves. ^ It is a cardinal principle in all education that the wider 
the field the more superficial the knowledge. A man may chooso 
either to know a liftle of many things or much of one or two. 
The latter is we submit, by far the safer plan of the two. Non 
multa shd multum. There*would not be the smallest difficulty 
in ihapping out several distinct courses, whatever might be the 
^subject for examination, of which ond, and not more than one, 
should.be left to the discretion of the candidate. 

\ye will first of all take the subject of English, as it is generally 
supposed that this subject affords the greatest scope for cram, 
because it is said its “ study is dependent chiefly upon memory, 
and little upon thought and discrimination.” We cannot for 
a moment admit the truth of this assertion.* To suppose that 
Engli.^i History or Elnglish Literature, wliich contains more 
thought than Latin or Greek Literature, can be mastered without 
thought is the most amazing assumption. It is Indeed admitted 
that “ the same objection does not apply to English coipposi- 
tion —but wha^ is every answer in an English History 'or Litera¬ 
ture papci; but Erjglish composition—a good paper being nothing 
but a fjeries of dimmutlvctessays—“but in this case the thought 
^iiid matter ought to be looked to far more than the fluency of the 
style.” Of course they ought; in other words, the examination 
should be' conducted upon rational instead of irrational principles. 
It loust never be forgotten that it rests with the Examiners and 
not* with the Crammers to determine the character of the Exami¬ 
nations. The latter must necessarily follow the lead of the 
former. One thing we are unable to understand. It is notorious 
that the Law and History School at Oxford has been a success. 
In Oxford, till quite lately, the real tuition waS Id the hands of 
private * coaches,’ ayd to make the parallel more complete, re¬ 
presentative Oxford men examine for ,the Civil Service. Why 
then Should not a youth be able to read History in London as 
well as in'Oxford? A distihotion must of course be made between 
the seVeral Service Examinations. It would be absurd to 
require as competent a knowledge of'English for the Home as 
for the Indian Service ; but in the case of both alike thoroughness 
might be enforced, however small the extent of the ground 
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actually (raveVheil. Let us lake tlie Indian Civil Service Ex^^iU- 
nations. We will suggest two or three specimen cour^^' of 
English History and Literature. 

No. 1. Shall compiisc the following: ShaJespeare's Mdcheth, 
Lear, Midsummer Night’s Dream, King John, Bichdrd III. ; 
the whole of Dryden, Wordsworth and Browning. . *. 

Prose —Bacon’s Essays, Carlylb’s Works, exclusive of Frederick the 
Croat, Burke’s Woiks and Addison. i 

English History=The Tudor Period, i^equiring an accurate know¬ 
ledge of Humo, Hallam, Froude, Macaulay. 

No. 2. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Idamlct, Othello, Romeo und 
Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Henry IV.; “ihe whole of Milton's, 
Pope’s, and Tennyson's Works. 

Prose - Locke on the Human Undei'standing, De Quinccy's Woiks, 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty, Hume’s and Macaulay’s Essays, More’s 
Utopia. ' 

Eihjlish History —The Stuart Period, William III, and Anne,* 
requiring an accurate knowledge of Hallam, Hume and Smollett, 
Macaulay and Lingard. * •' 

No. 3. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, Asf.you like it, Henry V. ; Spenser’s 
Faeiy Queen, Bjtou, and Shelley. 

Prose —Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Scott's Novels, Swift’s and 
Milton's Prose Works. 

English History —George III. to the present time, with Stan¬ 
hope’s Life of Pitt, and Erskinc May’s Constitutional History, 
Jesse’s'Lifo of George III. , 

Other courses might easily be suggested. Besides these definite 
studies, it should be competent for the ivin/IidaSes to take up any 
other book in which they may desire to be examined, Cut only 
at t*heir peril, i.e., it should be distinctly understood that no 
marks would bo obtained for extra subj'ects unless •proficiency 
were showif in the recognised course. Nor is it to be supposed 
for a moment that even with special courses of English History 
and Literature, any leal knowledge of authors other than those 
specified will fail to manifest itself in the Examination. One 
period of English History and Literature illustrates anothcFi and 
in order to uhderstand onq thoroughly, you must be acquainted 
with the rest. But inasmuch as ‘ such thorough knowledge is 
impossible in the case of, a youth of ] 9 qr 26 , the great object to 
be sought for is to concentrate his attention upon the -limited 
sphere marked out for him. Even under the prl^ent system 
it is notorious that one of the great causes otjfallure is to 
be attributed to an unwise ambition. Where^one fails from 
taking up too few, ten fail from attempting to master too 
many subjects. There have been instances in whfbh condi- 
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Lies have obtained high places on the list who have con¬ 
tested themselves with only three subjects. The same remarks 
whiOT apply to English apply also to the Classics ajJ Modern 
Languages. We would have similarly definite courses mapped 
out. 8uch courses have been found to work well in the Modera¬ 
tion Schools at Oxford, and there is no reason why the plan should 
not also succeed in th‘e Examination we are considering. At the 
tame time it must be borne in mind that at Oxford a Classical 
Honour man in Moderations confines his attentions exclusively to 
Latiu and Greek and a 'little Logic. As much therefore cannot 
be reasonably expected from the Indian Civil Service Candidate, 
especially as we would require Greek and Latin History to be 
included under the terra Classics, but of these as in the case of 
English history only a spheial period. By this means, instead 
of a bare knowledge of the facts of Ancient History as contained in 
the Student's History of Rome, ob Smith’s History of Greece, we 
should have a right to demand the mastery of portions of such 
work# as Mommsen’s Rome, Dr. Arnold’s and Merivale’s Histories, 
aild Grote’s Greece. Similarly, if French or German be selected 
as a subject, a portion of French and German History should also 
be required. We need not pu^saue our argument so as to embrace 
all the other subjects that might be selected. Enough has been 
said^to make our meaning clear. To sun? up, what we demand 
is thorough knowledge of a contracted area. We would limit the 
number of subjects possible to be taken up at one time to five. 
Of these five we would make English, Classics or Mathematics, 
and Moral Science or Political Economy, compulsory. Lastly, 
we would suggest the propriety of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners inculcatifi^ upoq the Examiners the advantage not merely 
of detecting the fact that some candidates are ‘ formed men,' 
and others ‘crammed men,' but of turning their discrimination 
to some practical account. As with the Indian, so also with the 
Horrve Service. We would make special subjects an invariable 
rule. It seems indeed as though the benefits to be derived from 
the plan suggested were beginning to make themselves felt, for 
it has already been adopted in the case of Woolwich and the 
Cooper’s Hill Engineerihg College. The special subjects should 
obviously be published as soou as possible, 'as soon as the 
Examination for one year’ is ended, the subjects for the next 
year's Examination should, be known. Unfortunately, however, 
the^authorities have sometimes not thought proper to adopt this 
course b'ith respect to Cooper's Hill College; and the consequence 
has* behn - that untii four months previous to tho Examination, 
the c^^ndidaCes have been under the impression that they might 
be examined generally in the whole of English History and 
Literature. It is needless- to rema;k that no better plan could 
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have been contrived for producing syperficiality and smattoriiy^. 
This indeed constitutes a just cause of complaint against ^le 
Home Service generally. It is of the first importance that at the 
earliest possible moment definite information should be supplied 
to the candidate of the subjects and date of his examinatioh. As 
matters stand at present, he is often left in doubt until three-, two, 
or even one month previous to his being called upon. Now either 
the candidate should be allowed a reasonable time to masten 
special subjects, or he should be allowed ,no time for preparation 
at all, and cram thus be rendered impossible. No doubt the 
original idea of those who introduced contpetition, was that youtlia 
should simply be examined in the knowledge they were supposed 
to have acquired at school. This knowledge has proved to be so 
illusory, that the original design has ‘perforce been relin(][uished, 
and time for special preparation been conceded. But the three 
and two months' system is simply the worst conceivable', and is 
alike unfair to the Public Service, and to the candidates them¬ 
selves. ' 

With these suggestions, we confidently commit the cau^e * of 
Competition to the common sense of the public ; and we firmly 
believe that if wisely carried out tlw results will be that educa¬ 
tion will be stimulated, merit rewarded, and thousands of deserving 
though humbly-born yohtlis will find an ayenue to the PiUblic 
Service opened to them, who under the old system would have 
languished in hopeless obscurity. 



Art. V.—ARABIC PROVERBS. 

T here is perhaps no language in the world, not even excepting 
• . the Spanish, that can boast so var>t, or so brilliant, a 
store of proverbial wisdom as the Arabic; while there is certainly 
none that is so favourable a medium for its expression. The very 
structure of the Arabics provocative of play upon words and 
sounjjs, of rhythm, rhyme and alliteration, to a degree which is 
the case with no other' tongue. More than this, owing to the 
circumstance that ‘a single radical word is transformable, by 
certain orderly re-arrangements of its literal elements, into a 
mnItitilde»of other words Variously related to it in signification, 
the multitude of different but cognate ideas associated with any 
given tfonnd is vastly greater than in any other larjguage. Each 
vocable is, in fact, a living organism of Protean shape and 
significance, and the result is a mobility of mind and a quickness 
of wA wholly unattainable, and scarcely conceivable, by any Aryan 
people. 

In many other respects, i’4o which we cannot now enter, 
tlie Arabic language possesses unrivalled advantages. That the 
pro^^rbs of a people so favoured sliould' be remarkable for their 
exceeding wit might* be expected. Unfortunately, the wit is, for 
the most part, of a kind which wholly disappears on translation. 
It is part and parcel of the language itself, and cannot be separated 
from it. In presenting the readers of the Calcutta Review with the 
following specimens of this branch of Arabic literature, we cannot, 
therefore, hope tlTat they will bear out these assertions. Indeed, 
wc have felt again and again during our task, that we were spoil¬ 
ing good things by attempting to put them into a foreign dress. 

We have abstained from all attempt to correct the language of 
tjic original, which, as scholars will see, is vulgar laud sometimes 
provincial ; and want of the necessary type has made it impossible 
to- transliterate correctly those Arabic consonants which have no 
cupiivalcuts in the Roinaii character. 

. The proverbs inaikeu with ar. asterisk are from the w'oik 
of Burckhardt, and the remainder arc from au unpublished MS 
collection :— 

We could hat'dly have anything more terse and full of deep 
mmal .truth, than, 

Za,id ^kh al uaqas : 

Too%nuch is the brother of too little ; 
a pr(5veri/’''"'h'ich stops short of declaring that virtue carried to 
excess becomes vice, hut condemns it as the next thing to vice. 

The sentence, “ Za,id akli al naqas"’ affords a good illii.stiation 
of the marvellous economy of words which chaiacteriscs the 
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Arabic language, and' makes it so admirable a meJiiira toyjtiic 
proverb, the epigram and every other variety of ho)h mot. VVe get 
the essence of wit and the essence of language together. 

Similar to the above is the Welsh proverb, “ Too much staik 
nought.” . • 

The vulgar hallucination which finds expfession in our “ Talk of 
the Devil, and he will appear,” is represented in Arabic by 
Adhkar al kalb wa ba idak hajara :—. 

Remember the dog, and (take) stones in your hand. 

The community of belief implied by tKis agreement in imputing 
reality to a purely imaginary relation must ‘have its basis in a 
common psychological tendency, which loads people first to 
exaggerate the frequeticy, and then to misunderstand the 
significance, of what is after all a rare and purely fortuitous 
coincidence. It is noteworthy Uiat in both languages the subject 
of the proverb is something unpleasant. There is a much stronger 
tendency in men to impute fatality to unfavourable than to favour¬ 
able events. 

A piece of practical wisdom probably as widely diffused as the 
human race itself, fipds expression ih 

Al’ amash i^nsan man al a'mi. :— „ 

The bleared eyed is better than the blind. 

In English we have, in the same sense, “ Half a loaf is better 
than no bread,” and in Hindustani “ Nahin miniu bhala, ya kand 
mamd bhala V’ “ Whether is the better, an uncle blind of one 
eye, or an uncle blind of both eyes ?” ' 

The Arabs have a profound faith in the virtue of race, and in 
the dominance, to the end, of the tendencies a man is born with, ■ 
which finds expression in a multitude of proverbs. Thus wo 
have,— • 

Shams al mab'h man matala’ ha balli (or yabaiyan):— , 

The good sun is apparent from its rising, 
a proverb which, by the way, could never have obtained currency 
ill the variable climate of England. 

Or— 

Al diq al malih man al baiza yasih : 

The fine cock cries from the egg. 

Or, again, 

Ma khallaf al kalb ila kalb ibn kalb :— 

The dog left not behind him but a dog, the son of a dog-- 
in which the chief stress is laid on parentage. 

Again, 

Lo kdn libas al kalb labls Kilu, kalb ibn kalb yacjululhfi ;— 

You may clothe the dog with a garment of pearls, but men ^Yill 
still call him a d<*g, the son of a dog 
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'* llulii'^f {xis.sjoii stioMif 111 (Ic.ilh” iiiiil'5 iK lu in— 

V.-ynut al duj wa ’aiuliu i>al luikliala : — 

Tluj (;ock dies, aud his eye (is still)-011 the bran. 

A variation of the same proverb is* 

'I’aln'ut al hada^'a wakiiiih.l fl al khataf :—* 

The falcon die.s, and her eye is still on the seizure (of hei prey)- 
f\'itli the whole of the above we may coiiijiaie the Jliudiistani 
' llassi jale aiutha iia chhutc' —I’lie lope may be biunl, but the 
twisting lemains (literally, is not set free). 
rAiiother pioverboj similar import is, 

Tab’ al badaii mi yighaiihu gliaii- ^1 kalaii .— 

(July the*giave clothes chujige the iihysical nature 

3 u 

Al jijmal lo ya,’aiyan ha<lbatl;u, kin \sak' wa amjas.oat 
iai(bathu ;— 

if the camel could see his hump, lu- would fall down and 
1)1 Cidv *his m-ck, 

we have the same idea as is ex})rcs.sed in the well known hues ol 
IJuins ^ 

“() vvould some power the giftii* oi(> 

• “ 'I’o see oiuselvcs as others s'-e ete. (>tc. 


The Aribs also had leari.t that if is the last straw that lueaks 
ilu^ camel s back ; tor wo find 

llamal al )amal, ’ah al mokhal iiakh 

The camel lified the load, and succumhed under the sieve. 


'J'ho necessity (U haviijg some capital in older to procuic cie lit, 

• IS allii mod by— , 

Al mi ’andiri jiji, mi yadiyanuhi baizi. 

They •lon’i lend eggs to the woman that has no towl. 
iThfcs proverb may be matched hy the ^\^■lsh, “ Ihi\e -i hoisi' of 
fldiH'own, and thou mav,ost boriow another’s by (he t'lencli, 
“ A celui (|ui a sou pate an four on pout donmu do son gateau,” 
or '* On lie piete, (jih aii.x riches the Spanish, “ A tjuien no mala 
puerco, no le dan moiCiila,” or by the Scotch, 

“The hell’s egg aft gaes to tin ha’ « • 

To hiing the gusc’s ege* awa.’ 

In— • • • 

ibird kj5|,lama (akfi n,l ’akil ;—'* 

A. .single woid i.s suflfieient for the wise, 
we have a h'^^-a*! rei.deiiiig of the well known Latin proverb. 

• Kuh bait al yabakik, wa la taviih bait al yazaliakik ;— 

Go to the house that makes you weep, rather than to the house 
that makes you hiugb : /it is better to listen to tlic tuith, 
liiOLigh disagreeable, than to be cnjoled with {d.ea.sant fakschoods. 

b 1 
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Ill Ecclosia«tos wc li'ave, iti a somewiiai difftreiil Hcn&c, is 
lictter to "o to the house of mourning tiiaii to go to the Louse of 
feasting —“ Sorrow is better than laughter.” 

The following explains itself: 

AI aiitakal ala jarhu, batbila ’asha :— 

Ho who depends upon his neighbour, passes the night without 
supper. 

Al y’amal riihhu nakhala, talqathu al' jjj :— 

He who makes himself bran, is pecked up by the hens. •>>., 
be who degiades himself must not be surprisod if other.s treat him 
with contempt. 

Ha’ id ’an al ’ain, ha ’id ’an al qalb‘:-»— *• 

Far from the eye, far from the heart, 
finds an almost exact parallel/n our own “Out of sight, out of 
mind;” while in the S[)anish we have: “ Auscncia cnemiga, de 
amor . ([uaii Icjoa de op tan lejos de corazon” 

Tl 10 following, Avliich woidil haidly be borne out by the* c-xpe- 
rienco of Knglish Police Courts, speaks well fur the treatment of 
Arab women by their husbands. , 

Al zoj iu kan fahma,.hu lahrna :— 

If the husband be (black as) soot {ie, no matter huw \?oi(li- 
less he may be), nevertheless he is merciful.' 

Farm Jahi man kis ghairhu :— 

Jahi rewarded fiom the purse of another. 

This pioverb, which is applied to the cheap fibcrality that is 
gratified at other people’s cost, has its analogucjn the Ifindustanf 
“ Llalwai ki dok;in o dada ji ka fatiha. i , 

A large number of Arabic proverbs, in the narrative form, are 
based upon stoiies about this Jahi, a fictitious personage combining 
a certain amount of waggish wit with a strong disposition to mali¬ 
cious mischief. 

Another of the scries is— 

Jahi o lima wadd— 

Jahi and his peg : 

which is saiil of the unpleasant consequences of letting troubic- 
some persons glH'.iny sort of footing, hpvvever slight, iu one’s house 
or affairs. 'J'he story on which the proverb is supposed to be based, 
is that some one hired a hquse of Jahi, and was weak enough to 
let him reserve the use of a certain peg in one of the walls, 
the result being that he was ultimately only too glad to, let Jahi 
have both his rent and the sole use of his house. 

Fauq haqqhd daqqhd :— 

Blows supeiadded to injustice,— 

reminds us of ” adding insult to iniury.” 
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‘ When the cat’s away, the mice will pldy : ” has 'ts counter¬ 
part fn 

Gluibat al saba,’ la’bat al zaba ; * 

When tfic lion withdraws, the hyaena«plays, 

“ tJa'bit is a second ^lature ”—is almost literally rendered by 
Al ’adat tawam al tabiy ’at :* 

• Habit is the twin of nature. 

Al ?na y’ aaraf tadabha, hantatha takil sha’ira : 

Who knows not how +0 manage his affairs, his wheat eats up 
liis barley. * 

This proverb is basdd on a legend of a man who, having botli 
wheat atid Darley, thought toi*make a profit by selling the wheat 
and buying a horse with the proceeds, the result of which was that 
(he horsb ate up the barley and was eventually sold for no more 
than its original price. 

Al rajal soar, yom yanqasar yom yansar :— 

Man is (like) a bracelet, which one day is broken and another 
rc-mado, is said of the vicissitudes of fortune. 

’Ala qad al kasd madd rajalek ;—* 

In •proportion to thy cloak, move thy legs#; 
lias its analogue in tlie English proverb. “ Cut )mur coat, accord¬ 
ing to your cloth,” and its literal translation in the Spanish “ Cada 
uno estiendc la pierna come ticue la cubierta.” 

“ What’s one mau’s food, is another’s poison,” is represented by 
■Jhi 'mat 111 asaJ takhmat al dhib ;—* 

'idns food of the lionds^the indigestion of the wolf 

Regarding, the uselessness of strength without watchfulness, we 
have- • 

(iKaMj al dayir ahsan man saba ’al nayim :— • 

•The dog that moves about is better than the sleeping lion 
“■What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve,” finds 
its litoral translation in 
•La ’aiu al ta’aiyyan la (fall) yah:./au :— 
or , • 

’Ain la tail qalb la 3'ahazan.* ’ ^ 

Regarding the folly of g;*umbling /ibout what it is in one’s 
power to ,^void, we have :— 

Ghazipiat al yajjik mauha rihi, shuddhl 

Shut, the'.--Ujiiaw from which a bad smell reaches you. 

Of those who boast of trifling achievements, is said 
Hatta al dhalmi yafasbi 
Etiam miisca crcpitat. 
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TIio proverb, 

V.'if’utnk inau al bayyal sadaq iil katln'r ; 

From tlic liar much truth escapes you, 
embodies riuothcr aspect of» tlic truth inculcated in the story of 
the boy and the woll, ' ' 

I 

I I 

Alliaq al hayyiil libab al darj :— 

Folhiw tile bar to the door of his stairs ■ 


oi 

Atba’ al kadluil) libab al dai’*^ :— 

Follow the liar to the door of his ho’oso. 

^J’liainmf <jabal ainmi :— 

J\ly imnith before uiy^ mother, «- ^ 
requires less ex'planatioo than justification. 

Sana’ al ustad usfad unnus; 

'riie ])U[iil of the master is a master and a hall, z.e,, llie maste? 
i^ excel Kid by his pupil. 

" After d(\ith the doctor ” i,s represented by 
Fa’d ma hahalat, sliuddat al bah :— 

After slie had become preouaut/sho shut the door - 

C V ** • 

Aqab ma sliakh, tafiarouhu :— 

After he had grown old, they circumcised him ; 
or, with still les.s delicacy, 

.r»a’d ma nakiilia ’aslirat sahah al ohufra :—'* 

• ^ 

After they had ravished licr, she calKd to the imtchmen . 


Kamat al kislaii wa kasarat al aujan 

7 ’hc lazy (woman) got up, aiuj broke the pan • (i.c., lazy pr i.ions 

■do more harm than gooil, even when they exert thermae]ves.) 

♦ 

‘'The devil finds mischief for idle hands to do,” has its anplogiic 


in 

Jahi ma kan andhfi shughal, jafi makhsaf wa naqah khas- 
watlui :— 

which will not hoar translation. 


Al jaredi ma.wpsa’ ha sliaqrj al hayat, akhaz nakaiisl ma’Iiii, ; — 
Fcing unable to get tlnoiigh the I'lole in the wall, the lal took 
a broom with iiiiu. 

"Great cry and little wool ” has its ccpi valent in 

P>i' ua shara wa ma fi I)’ al tabla .sliai ;—^ 

^Selling and buying and nothing on the tray (of Mio ediar). 


Yahavv i h’;vl chamcha wa y’atai h’al kaltdi :— 

J-Ie a 'cninmulates with a .''poon. and gives will) a hidf 
.aid ■' ill'wlr pfiid tnoif flian tlio'earn 
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K'jil inurr, wa asharab murr, wa la t’a.shi/r iniirr :— 

Eot myrrh, and drink myrrh, and do not associate with myrrli, 
i.c,, "t’lit up with any privations, rather than associate with a 
person 5 f sour temper, , 

Lo* kin sahabak ’asj, la talhashu kulld :— 

If your friend is honey, don't lick him all up, 
femiuds one of the proverb of Solonion, “ Withdiaw thy foot 
fiom ^thy neighbour's house, lest he bo weary of thee and so 
hate I lice.” 

Kul ma’ al a'mi h’al insif :— 

Kat fairly with the blind ; v^.c.do not take advantage of the 
ignorani 01'unsuspecting wij[,h whom you may be associated. 


'Lo'alak den, kul b’ldckal sanaten :— 

If you are in tlebt, eat with both hands for two ycais : 

IS .a .i>icce of immoral advice but too often followed among other 

iaf ('S besides the Arabs. 

. » 

"It never rains but it pours ” as applied to trouble, is represented 
II! Arabic by 

h’aM([ kul tama tania :—*' * 

Upon every misfortune (another) misfortjmc*. 

• 

“ Quiot.'i non moverc” may bo compared with 
Kaiilu (pl’ad baliili, ma khallani fazhli :— 

I waas seated in peace (lit., unoccupied), my oniciousnoss did not 
lot me (remain ^0) : 

spokim o(' the fojiy of not lotting well alone. 


Alan da’a al bazuna* wia yajji matar :— 
liain does not come in answer*to the prayer of the cat, 
said of the* impotence of vain piaycrs or curves, calls Ao mind 
tlje Ilindustani proverb “ (Jhamar kd kosne se bad nahin maita.” 
.STln ilar proverbs may be found in most European fanguagc.s, c/j., 
in our own, ■* 


l/s curse hurts the mice less than her bite “ Threatened 


folk live long.” 


Al aradii kullu fat hd knllu ;— , 

Who rvanted the whole, lost tiie whole, 

i“\pVes.scs the sainc truth as is illustrated i it.rtitT fable of the 

<log ;-iiid his shadow.* We have in English, “All covet, all lose 
in Italia f “ Chi tioppc abbraccia, nulla stringc.” 

“ ‘Much little speed '' may be compared with 

Al asta’jal athar:— » 

He who hurric.s, stumldcs. 

NearcI still to the Ai;ibic is ' Qiu (top ,bC hate en cheminant, 
cn lieau cheuiin 'C fuui'.ovc siju'fiit. ” 
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A«liri kin zoji rizi, t:sh fnzul al (|azi;—* - 

If my liushand consont, wliy should tho Kazi interfere \ Inis its 
analogue in tlie Hindustani 

“ Jal) iniya Idbi razi, 

Kya kare shahr ka qazi 

'' A bird in tlic hand is worth two in the* bush : ” is represented 
in Arabic by 

Alif kurki fi al juw ma t’ivvaz ’asffir fi al kaff :—* 

A thousand cranes in the air arc not worth one sparrow m jbe 
palm of the hand. , 

Tlie French, “ Moineau en main vaut mieiix'que grue qui V'^ole,” 
is almost a literal translation of the Arabic. 

T • • * 

J n 

Adlii kdn fi idak dihan, am.sahha fi aqarab al nas alaik;—* 

If there be grease on thj' liand, rub it off at thy nearest 
friends:— , 

may be compared ;-/n our “ Charity begins at home.” , ^ . 

Bet shok, wa la bet bani adam ; — 

'J'he abode of tlie thorn, and no/ the house of men, {{.e., it is 
l)ott«'r to take refuge in tho wilderness than in another man’s 
house; :— » * 

is a misanthropic sentiment which accords'but ill with the Arab 
character for hospitality. 

A'mal malih wa armf bil shatt :— 

J)o good,.and cast (it) in the sea : , 

reminds us of Cast thy bread upon the ivatcry ; it shall return 
to thee after many days.” « , 

The English proverb, " A.sk llim whom the shoe .piuchc.s,” or 
the Hebrew, “The heart knoweth its own biLtcrncs.s ” is paralleled 
in Arabic by— 

Ma taharak al nar ilia kaff watiya 
The fire burns not but ) un who holds it. 

La tanadam 'ala ma fat:— 

Grieve not over what is past ?— 

corresponds wi*h, the English; “It is no u.so crying over spilt 
milk” and many others. In Hinduslani we Ijavc, in the same 
sense, “ Jo hua so hua.” , 

“Evil communications coirupt good manners,” may^.be com¬ 
pared with— 

Atlia’ al bum yaw’addfk al khnrab :— 

Follow tho owl, he w'ill ledd thee to a mined place 
The Spanish, “ Qnien con lobos anda„ a aullai sc ensona,” may 
be compared. 
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•' Byds of a leal her flock together,”—rti oxprc.s.scil, witli a ler.su- 
ncss i»imitahlo in any other language, in 

JVlashaJ)i}i rausliakal : — 

Like associates with like. 

* • 

In • , 

j Man ha'd rulii ma. yatam ruh :— 

After rny life, no life wdl remain, 
we haiTo the .sentiiiieut expressed in “ Apres uioi le doing...” 

Another variation is 

Li'i ha’d luhi ruh, wa la ba’d Mo.sa nabi :— 

No life after my life, and no prophet after Mo.ses 

We iiAiy compare with the above the Hindustani “Kkadmi, 
dubla tha, bola, Daiiro, logo, jag duba jata hai “ A man 
wa.s drou'ning; he cried. Run, p^iople, the world is .sinking !” 
' which, however, agree.s moie nearly, in both form and purport, 
with • 

A* \yar wat^ah fi ’aiuhu al sahiha qashsha, tpil Allah }amsaikaia 
bal khair :—* 

A .splinter entered the sound jjye of a one-eyed peison ; “ I wish 
you good night,” said he. 

Duhya ba zanzala wp, ’arhs mahanjala :— * 

The earth ([uaking, and the bride giving herself airs, 
is said of tho.se wlio pester other.s with trifling grievances at a 
time of serious trouble or perplexity. (I am by no means sure 
that [ have rigl^tly translated the expic.ssiou '^hunya buzan':ala” 
in this proverb.) ^ 

Mtwi .shab ’ al insau,*d’sarr al tarab fau(| rashu :— 

As soon as a man is satiated,* he throws the earth over his 
hca<l: ^ * 

is.said of the arrogance of those who have got all they wanted. 


*Lo gharak al ma, khalli waledak jawak :— 

If the flood come.s, put your children under you, i.e., .‘-ave your¬ 
self, oven at the expense of your children’s destruction. 

•Another version is— 

Adha ja al ma tuf;in aj’al ibnak taht rajalek.* • • 

Jf the flood aruKstorni come.s, place your son under_v our feet. 
Regarding the origin of this proverb Burckhafift says : “ Accord¬ 
ing ilo -Moslem tradition, when the tleliigo c.une and the lebel 
sous of^5ah felt the water approach their ankles, they took their 
little childr'^ii,^i‘4 their arms: when the water rose higher, they 
.placed them upon their shoulders, thou upon their heads : but at 
last, when the flood reached their mouths, they put the chil¬ 
dren under their feet, endeavouring to keep their own heads above 
the water.” 
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'I'lic truth illustratod in the fable of the bull and the fro^, i-; 
( xj>ref-.scd in the proverb, 

fJaqai' ja yainslii tnasl)wat al bakhtiyi, za’t al mashwaten :— 
'file crow that set himself >to imitate the gait of the dove, lost 
both gaits. , 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt,” may bo compared with 
Ala’b ma’ al 'abid, yarowek shi<ihu : * 

Flay with tlie slave, he will .show you hi.s hinder paii'' 

(Jal In ya filsi ’alesli slinna ’tni, 

Qal 16 kantn ba jebak ’ale.sh tala’tni :— 

lie said to his money, “ Why did you expose me ? ” TIis money, 
answered liim, “ 1 was in your pocket, wliy did you take mo out — 
is said of those who cannot keep their own secrets, and yet arc 
surprised that the world talk about them. 

Na’lchi kail yana’l al kahela ; 

Jat al ba/Auia, shalat rijalha wa (jalat awal ana : — 

A farrier was .shoeing a horse ; the cat came, lifted her foot, and 
said, Hr.st J. 

In another ver.sio»i given by Furckhardt the Ijcetle takes the 
place of tlie cat. 

x\dasai, b’al bahar ma, yanza .•— 

A single grain of pulse is not lost in tlic sea ; 

i.e., the smallest sum given in charity brings its rewaid. 

• 

Al umm'talam, wa al ab yahafar wa yatam 

'J'he mother gathcis together (her children), and the father digs 
(a grave) and buiics (them :) , 

is .said of the superior affection of the mother for her*offspring. 

•t 

“ Every dog ha.s his day” is repre.sented by 
Kul wahid ^Va linu lakhsa :— 

Every one has his d lUce. 

Al sakut markab al .salama : — 

Silence is a vessel of .safety, 
represents our “ Least said, .soonest mended.” 

Rar:hu bablchara. wa dhimibathu li wari :— 

His head in the dirt, and his tail to the .sky, 
is said of the empty pride of per.sons in mean circumstanci.,s. 

Ma yaqat’al ras illd man rakabha — 

Only he who put the head on (i.e., God), can cut ic off. 

Ahf dukan 'ala kaff al rahman :— 

In the hand of The Merciful One are many shop,s, i.e., God has 
it iu llis power to helf) all. 
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(]a!li wuledi, wu qalb \val(Hli ala al saklna .— 

M« lieait i.s (.sot) on the hoait of my chifdren, and the heait of 
uiy < Jiildion is on the stone {i.c., all my thon<;hts aiv centied iti 
my chihjreu, but they have not the lea.st thoii<;hl for rne), 
i.s spoken of the devotion of motln^s to 'lieir childieit and tho 

iiiiq rathful indiffei enCQ of their childi(m to them, 

• • 

^ Man al shok ward, wa man al waid siiok, 

h’rom the thorn roses, and from the ro.so thorns. 

13ai?ii latatii aiak, 

As you behold me, .so wjlI I behold you . i.c, a,', one ti<*.ats his 
neiLdibours, so will h*is neighbour.s tieat Inm 

Of simihif’ .siguilication is 
Jiama taclan tadd. * 

AI nmhtaj akhu 'J qa\va<l *— 

The needy is the broiluu of the cu(’*lvolvi (i e , is likely to tiaffic on 
bi.v w r'^Lj’s virtue), 

uidi(;;i'.cs a veiy low stale of morality. 

“ It's an ill bird that foiiks its own nest," lia. its analogue in 

ll'lis nui yakharab bcfhu,’* • 

'J’he devil does not de.stroy his own liouse , ' 

Nai ;d kill ya.sabbah raminad ;— 

I'lie liio of the night i.s asln.'s in the morning, 

.s said ol the uncertainty of hum.an gieatness, Imf might .^Ise 
a P|)l V to angel. , 

A.dYir kalal zaYzur wa athnoii hum taiyyiia : — 

Tho sparrow .slaiotl security for the swallow (?;, and both of them 
• \\ mged cieatures, * , 

Is .said ol one man of stiaw .st.amling seeurltv lor anotliei. 

Li l.ilfi kh.d.ik ’ala al khalal, 

•Lofl’i. sell ^'oui vinegar to tlie deal«.‘r in vinogai. • 
don’t, carry coals to JMou*ea.stlc 

Muhabb.at al r.ajal milhal shams b’al gbuibil ,— 

The love of men is like,sunshinc in a sieve, 
lefeiimu to the lielvleuess of the m do sex 

. • 

JA-V!'S Kl’UitUi 




N o h()\vc\('r luiicli to can dcnv tlial llic 

(J!o\cnnncnt have aL la.-^t l.iiily icaliftcd llie iin;vila.l)lc fact, 
liiat faiiiiiu's nui.''t, occur [jcilodically in Iiiilia, owiii” to in(‘'4iilai or 
ilcCicicnl laiu-t’ail, ovci w liclnnno floods, etc , and luli) ,u-<f|)lcd 
ilic u'>jioiiMljdit y of llio Slate to do its utmost, ntteil\ n lo'- 
'hss of r.\pciidiLiiu‘, to provide' against t'ncin. . We, tlicrcfmc, decin 
I lie ptiseiit time not an iiioppoi I line one to nr^e on the {Jo\<an- 
incnr ilie de,>,iial'ility of encoiiiaeinjji' ^tlio extension u, ci'divalion 
111 the Sundailian, ,,s a means of nutii;aiino famines m iloneai 
III iii'ture ; and tins could lie accomplished wiihoiit aiiy cpsi- \^h,Ll- 
orvi r and eventually atjfoid an addiLional smiice o{ icM iiia as 
well. And, in .so deiio/, \v<' shall lia\e to point out how lii'le cai- 
cadated aic (he i xistme W'aste [jand 11 nk's applu'ahlc In it, o. |!y 
\civ lecmtiv piomiilealed, to elleet any a'i;^moiita( ion ol the 
•uea ,ilie.iil\’ i( claimed. 

I'he L'li;/iisli'i/hni. e\er foiemosr in snppk’ine- f.ho puliiir wiih 
n e.’iil inloimalion on, Ihi' piodmtive le.soiiice.i of ihiN moiniy, 
li.id a nc'^^osl i\e leadoi oi two on the .su'ijeel somi* | m c dm imy 
the (ally p.iit of (he \eai. The W'litci, howiNei, could imi. wo 

ihiiii. h. expei'led to <ic;d with it ('xhaii.'.i i\\ wiilnii sU'ii ,i 
•limitii' j)acc, fiU’, Hi Older ti; do so, maii\ hiaiiim iliiiilly 

and eoilaleially on the snhjoct. Iri\'e tn ho d. cn,^-( d ;il some 

loicjih, and tins wi* shall endea\om to do ‘ ' 

iSiiite tho. aiHeiit of (an rule, to eo nh I'.ii'Ik) hji ];, mnfn n.ii 
h.u e hc('ii the lamines tli.it have., de.solalod linii.i, and .1 ,-.|ioil 

I'l^cmeof lliice ot’ the I'C.st known and most di, a.-.! 1 mi .,,yl linm, 
wo -hall pioot;<d totmnish It, will conclii.sii oly .show how dm'id 
w'oio ihoii (fficls on tho jjopiil.ition .ind coitiilty; how \iiajlc 
lo (■■■>.aiy it IS to iiic I a.so tho ."iipjily ol food eiaiii all o'.ii ilo- 
coiwiliv, hy stiiiiuiatiiie tin- ineiea.se of cultivation of such cioj.^, 
.iiid how' \'oi\' taidiiv 0111 (Jovcnimonl. alit r disjilay me ihi- mo-t 
iail[i.d)le iieelcct and 1 enii'^.'-iH ss diiiine tho hiw j>ioe|,.-,s of .'•iicli 
I ,dajj.ut ICS, foi a [wriod oxtcndine over a ciniiiiv, have now coino 
lo thoi one ril'^” •'V'*f'^‘(iciate (lioir .'-■aciod diiiymif pioticiiiie ihoiivi,-. 
.Old allcvi.Uil.j,' tin.; siidei ine..., of (licir atlii'clod siihjocts 11 liiiio., 
o! lammo and eimj-al (d.'.ties.'.. Ol (he tlnee seve^'-l famiin 
wo -I loot, for notici, one occiiiicd in (he last conlui y, and Iw'o 
111 ti o i.o-.viit, : I 77 (h, I'SdiS, and iStih, 1 < .sp.'ci.i va I3 .. 'I’lu .'-c 

ihili; riio id'.n louliv apatt fiom 0110 aimthoi lo oiiahlo ti.' to (01 m* 
a fan i.-nm.i o oi too (h.nae'oii (n-,, .m( oa'-h one ol thoin, and 


tin p'.n. 
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' ■ ))'ii'ii< Iv ni cntii'S!* WO slt.'iil iM.( (Hiiil, to ilr.'iu .'ittonti'Ot <<►, 
:ui.| on, tho iKitiHo of llio I'.ijitiiH'S oj llic ciii'ii'*'*, vr;ii. ainl 

III'-' ,Juii})lc, viooioiis, ;tii(l \v(‘ll-(l(*vi.s(‘(l ot liolli tlio 

^iijii''Tile rniii I'kmI (lOVcniiiK'iils to willi it. \V'ifliO((( 

ilollllt. HlO 'lifi l'l !Mnl lliculctltill (‘\ j*i'll,scs .f t 1)0 cxivj MIL; f.lMMIlO 
!i )\ hoi'll vi I'V liravv, it not Olioiliioiis ■ i)i|l, \\ln;n 1 lie li\i s oi 
liiiiiiaii lioiii'js are iij’tlio scaio, il i-.' Wi-ll iiioli imj>o^'-il)li' lo ac'ii 
i<^,iloly M’(‘i'_:li tlio oN'ict (’O'-!, of saviiio' (Ik'Iii. 

W’o li'i'i liai'lly ' stal)li''li'-'il our (jovi'niiiK'iil in this i .iiiiiliv (I'oi 
ilh'Uoli till' inomoraLlo hallloof I’las^oy fou'^ht hy (.'ii’>o lu !T '7 
\ 11 1 nail y < lociiloil our eoiKp'^i'st. of 1 Ji'ii'y.'vl, y (i, it. w .ii iint till 1 T*-' ‘ 
(li.iL wo tdiiiuillv obt.'hnoil tbo Jh'n'd/il of llo' lliioi' |ii..\ihr( , 


I (MilI'l ls(.I U'.ioK 111), wlioii llu- iorrililo faiuiiK of I 77 ''> (!!oiio.il' 
\oai l-)t!;, ku'iwii to I lii"<*ila y aiuoiiLj tlio jicopli' a wA/o//.iZ/o o 


'■.'ih')' ih'l I hh il.h >i<i, oi Mu !}><'(' iiiokf' 
'I'll" Ilf lain ill kjistoiu iToii'.^al am 


foitll U|l"ll 
1 ik‘lloioiicL 


I > ' 

1; • m^; 11 

I >1 11 III 


Wisi.aii |)"iioai (OUiImik'iI to produo'' famiiio m o.ith < I ii i .'I a m . 

• lojl it.^ I vlomlc'i I III'oU'.Lliout till' valii'y of flio (Jaiieo, ()nl\ a, 
Miiall tpi mills <)( lioi' was oht.iiiiod in k]a,sl( ni Hoiio.il ami lint 
(■\i(l>uli\’ tV'Mii till' Sumlarhan. as ucitlioi (!i(Mi; 1 iI iioi (\i(-:-i\.- 
Illiimla t II (ii mpiMoii.'-K iflcof s lii' oi oj>s (lioi C lo au\ < ou.'M'I 't .i!) o 
I \lout 'I’lio iiiol'laiil V' oaiiso'l li\' IIk' ftiuiiuo was luimii 
ami ai ^■(M■llUL' <" (iiaiit OIK' fiflh of (lie out ik' pin.uikiliiMi poi I'-licl 
v'.liilo Mill lull.Ill ,-,tato> oiiclliink tiii'l Mill liv('I iLiiit lis ' 'I'll-- 


'•ulli'i iiiLss "i till' iiilial'ilaiils woio iiitoii'-'’, ami far liosuu.l iIk* 


jlii'.M 1 of Olll foclilo poll (o ('"itia), -O W(' .sliall (•(MllOlli oMI -( Iv' 

liv (j'loliii.i (In-^'iiaplilo ■ i( M l Ipl loll of I ii(' tel mIiIi .s(•of|o'^ '■ I\' 11 li\ 
i'll ao.i IIl.i ♦ k ; — » 


' '^J’om!(‘i aii'l . i( iii : 4 f o» w oiiU'ti, V 
■'liotoio till' oulilio ori/o, o.iiii'' *1 
' uliicli I^ias'li'iu ii'alou-V luui koj 
"] lioinsol Vos lioioi'o till' p.issi'i s^l)\ , 
It.amiful of I ICO lor I lioii cIuI'Ik' 
'Mown I lioiisaiul.s of col ps'os clo' 
‘of I lie Klioll.sll CompiCKM.S 'I'll 
“ blockcll up by the (Ivjuy; and 
“'.sinvivors bad not oiioiL^y one 
kindred lo tlio fum'ial ^ulo or 
“ a»i\';iy tlic j'lck^iks ami viiltun 
‘ tiny face of day.” • • 

• Oil l,( of till! 

3’t',ii; J'aii|K'ii)i Ilf Ucllii, Sfali 

.(\ 1.1 111, , con I’ci''Ml till' I i'lll'il.iliK' 

I'] i,-.t liMi.i ' uin]).oi>. ill!' />///',oool 

I .( 1]" 1 1 , i’(L'll.i I , a II1 1 < )| Ms 1, .1 1 , .1 cull- 

II I I'lH i' Ill'll 1 11 .\ I' di.ll) 111 ’ t il . I 
I • 1.11 . ' ja I' 1 'll. hell . 1 1 Pi iii.i ,i ( I 


, iiosc \ i-jI.s liad 1)1 'a-i bi'cii I, il. . I 
>1 ill ti'Mii t III' inm'i cliandi' is <u 
.( w.ilcli over tin II I'C.auk', ibiou' 
and. w it.li loud u a diiiiiplm t 

I). 'I'llC H O >o 11 ly I ,j |(.| 1,.,1 

so tollii' poilii'oos aihl '^iiilt'iM 
o \a-'i y siroi'ls ol (,'al'U'ta wcio 
tbc dead. 'I'lio lca,u .ami (coble 
L,b to bear I be bodies of t boii 
to.tbf' bolv riv^'r, or even to sc.aie 
',s winch led 11 1 1 ' 11 ITi 11 s in 

and aL;U'i d to |i.iy ipii llnii bdi.dt 
a (I'lbiilc (if t,\M) liik.s ipf rii|)i'es |n'r 
nu'ii.sciii finm tbc pi'uccvd ; el tlic 
icstniK'.s, to Llu' I’anpcuM. 

! iM.ic.ml.u’.s Ess.ivs licnem m 
\ '. a l-iuiulon, l.S.di. \'el ii ji 1,'; 
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Juif/N/i'd 'in Bengal. 

A Ici'tiblc amJ gliasjly pioluve iiidood ! Under sucli foaifidly 
disiressiog circuiiistances wliat aid did the Goveininent |»fifdid 
tlic people ulio were perishing around them in tlioiisam's for 
want of a little timely sueConr? To our everlasting shamo ho 
it said,—nothing, aye, literfdly nothing ! The preceding year 
Mr. Verelst, the successor of (jlive, but gifted with none*of his 
rare abdity or energy, resigned the post of Governor of Bengal, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who again was far more incom¬ 
petent than even his immediate predeees.sor, .and it w.o' ^hiring 
ids administration that the famine occurred. He made no dm t 
whatsoever to help the famine-stricken'inhabitanf.s, and his name 
will be handed down to posterity for universal execration : the Com¬ 
pany’s seivants ama.ssed huge foitune? ui dealing in grJ.in,, despite 
the stringent lule shortly before laid down liy Clive, whieh e\- 
pressiy prohibited lb<ir canying on any such trade, and \vhidi he 
stiictly enforced iluring his incmnhency. Campbell, the jioet, 
denounces this mal-practicc, and the authors tlu reof, ii;'these 
eloipieut lines :— , ■ 

“ Jticli llie geuiR of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder pil’d fioni kingdoms not their own 

iJegeneiate TfuJo .! thy nnuKius could ile.^piNC 

The lieart-born .'o gin.sh of a thousand cries ; »■ 

(’ould Jock witli iiiipioiis liaiids, their teenliiig stoic. 

While faiiush'd mations, died along the ohoie ; 

(.'••uld mock tile groans of fellow-men. and he.ir 
The curse of kiugcJoms peupled with despair ; 

‘ Could stamp disgiace on man’s polluted ii.iniH, 

And barter, with their gold, eteinal shaiiic.” *' 

4 

A great cry was afterwards raised isi ‘England .ngainst (lie ^ 
Company and their inhuman* .servants, ami though tiny 
may nut have, as Macaulay contends, absolutely’ “produced 
or aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain,” yet to them attaches the infamy, which not,lung can 
extenuate, of withholding help in timh of vital need, and remani- 
iiig quiescent amid the deaili and miseiy of their fellow beings. 
Poor Clive, then in England, came in for a good deal of (idinm 
most unjustly, for he w'as in no wise to blame m this respect; but 
public indignatiob, when onc/a aroused, seldom pauses to discn- 
mnia1fi§’0cl*(T><«fc-^:!:.'' guilty and innocent, and- both are alike 
condi-mnod, ‘ i ^ 

The ne.xt famine we shall refer to is that of 1838 , which swept 
over tlie North-Western Provinces, where the haplesst people 
exfierienced acute snlTerings, and thousands of'Tlec'm sucoumhed 
to hnngrr. The previous year tlie autumn harvest had almost- 
entirely faih'd, owing to .scanty rain-fail, and the spring harvest 
being totally destroyed lor lack of moisture, the people were in a 
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^;ul pliglit: mnny iliod for want of food, liut m^oro oniigratod (o oilior 
placof^ii search of it. The grouinl was parclicd up, a I the poor 
cattle,,111 default of pa.sture, exi.stod for a time on tho lcav.es of 
trees, hi|t the slender supply of sirch food was exhausted before 
long, and they then slowly peri.^hed* everyv.here. The Govern¬ 
ment Mitring the coursQ,of this famiiic di«] not wholly neglect their 
duty, though they by no means adopted steps in any moasuio 
ai'!C(piate to meet the requirements of the case. In most, if not 
. all the di.stressed districts, a moiety of the revenue was remitt(’(l. 
a,lid the entire demand suspended pro tern. This much hy wa} of 
negative relief ; wliilp positive relief was afforded tlie pcojih; in I lie 
shape of wages for labor, which was employed in coiistrueting 
public w^rk.'t'of a leprndnctive, character, and for which the aggre- 
gale sum allowi'd could not have been large, inasmuch as we find 
III the ‘‘^Statistical Report of the district of Kanhpdr,” 1810 , by 
• Mr (at present Sir) Robert Montgomery, that tho t'litiro amount 
apportipued for so large and important a place was no tnoic Itiaii 
14 , 1 ) 00 , rupt'cs. However, iho Government directly or indiiectly 
(>\pended for this single district, which felt tho famine intensely, 
iHj less a sum than 17.1 lakhs of rupees, which of course 
includes remission of revenue.* It will bo observed, that tin; 
Goverpmont at this peiiod did actually 'pfibid the people sonic 
pecuniary assistance wherewith to purclia,se food, but afiparoutly 
no attempt was made to supply them with food to purchase, ^•y 
piocuring it for them from cIscwIkto, which was the only cdectual 
way of rendering them substantial help. , 

The last of thevpast faminc.s w'c have to notice, is tlie’ di.sastrou.s 
Oiissa Fifinine ol* 1800 , which w'as duo to drought. For two 
^Miccie^fsive seasons tho •ri(?e crop.s for w'ant of moisture failed iii 
the Orissa Division ; and there was al.'^o more or less severe dis¬ 
tress thrtpighbut Bengal and Behar. By this time tlie Gov»Tnnu'nt 
had fully recognized the imperative duty imposed upon them to 
as.^ist their famine-stricken suhj<'cts in every possifile way, so as 
to prevent them from suffering death and misery from stfirvation, 
hut, alas ! they were unable to discover that there would he any 
visitation whatsoever, uritil it afct(tally burst forth, or that flu' 
ibdtl-grain of the province had boon well-nigh (^xhausted until 
too late to transport grain .in any apprecialilc qliantity. D('sj jit(> 
tho feitcratod waitings by tlie Press, which Mild wed t«> 

have ..performed itstduty l?o the Public right W’ell, tlio local 
Govf'rmuert paid no heed, and continued to announce that there 
were. n(^ grounds for apprehensions, and the grain in the liands 
of the .detescsoiy selfish mahdjans or mcrcliants, which tlu'v 
•acre holding back from the niarkcl in order to command en¬ 
hanced Kites heicafter, was amply .sufficient to provide for tlu; 
uipiii’eincnts of the inluibitants. Nay, eicu tlie gratuilou.'' help 
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boncvoloiilly |»Jnti(Mril liy M('.sf;r.s. ntid Co, M<‘i'cli.nil-. 

f)r who olToioil 1o import rico from ]^)iirm:ili. was poliUlv 

liiit firmly doclined l>y tlic hoad of tlio ]Vnf,Ml Coveri^incnt, 
aHor a consultation witii tho Momhors of tlio Hoard of Uc'voiiue 
'Dje local ofiicois were*, u<t douht, piimarily to hlamo for tlicii 
hiyldy cidpaltlo an<l perfectly a‘>t,ouudiM»:r ignoranci; (jf the^'stalt* 
of llicir districts ; hut tlio Lrcutciiant-OCivcrnor, who visited tho 
pioviiice during the early part of tlio year, and egrcgiouslv 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, must be iidd to h.* 
mainly responsible for the terrihie dduoucMioit, for ho *'.dioidd 
have instituted a thorough otM|uiry, akd ))ot rested satisfied wii', 
the assurance of the officials whom ho consulted on tlio occasion. 


It is wrong and unfair to accuse Sir Cecil Headon of having actoil 
as he did from either incompet('nce of- inhumanity, as some havo 
charged him with having done ; hut ho must ho cousidcred to have 
eoiumitted a grave and glaring error of judgment, for wiiieh 
nothing—not even his unsatisfactory state of Inadtli at tho time— 
can in the smallest degioe exonerate him. Wo havo CMrolidly 
pcrnsctl a rather elahoiatc and powerful defonco of Sir Cecd, hy 
tin anonymous wiiter, proliahly a relative of tfic ('x-Luaiti'iiaiit 
♦ Jovoamr. in a periodical which luvs long ceased to exist [ludidti 
^'oclcfy, V^ol. JI), a'nd maturely weighed all tho points tlu'n; niged 
m his favor; hut we must candidly confess, tlgat we cannot ])ronouiic. 
him to have “done his duty” in this, tho most important ]n‘riod 
of his long, and otherwise highly creditable, carom- in India. 
Neilliyr ean tlie Viceioy, Lord (tlien Sir) John Lawrence, lx* lield 
fioe from Ivlaine, though he erred in a minor deg^'co, for he ought 
not to have trusted implicitly to his Lieutenant, and should 
have personally enqniri'd into tho state oif yffairs at the tin.H\ A 
Commission of Krujuiry, Avith Mr. (since Sir) George Cam})bcll! 
then e, Judge of tho Calcutta High Court, as President, was 
appointed, an<l duly submitted their Report ; which, Vhihi eii- 
doavouriug to shield sundry exalted personages from censnre;'di<l 
not shrink from revealing the unpardonable Idnudors commit'ted 
by all the officials concerned, from the Members of the Hoard of 
Revenue downward, with a solitary exception or two. Tho dis¬ 
graceful facts laid bare in the Report ofthe Commission of EncjUiry 
will piohahly firevent the repurrcnce pf tho ucplorable ignorance 
exfrmKv- ’ L^^gi-dgstrict officers with regard to tRe state of tlunr ro.s- 
pectivo districts. The sufferings and anguifili of the poor and hclj)- 
less people it is impossible to depict. After tho goueralUy'of people; 
were unable to obtain grain, they subsisted for a short spate of time 
oil the roots and leaves of trees, and greedily dovoifr^J-cvon tfie snails 
they could pick up in thetnfnksand trenches, hut thisdisgu.sliug fart 
too, soon faded them Then very many died in I heir homes, and f'ai 
more emigrated t<i the metropoli.s and nihei well-ivuowii places ; biil 
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tuoso, ilio 1^10itor portioi), composed ofmeu, women,and cliildien, 
pc-Mnl^^d cn route. A gentleman of tlie Oovominted Ci*il Service, 
wliu \»as stationed in Orissa at the time, assured us tli.it tie Jiover 
wentout,fora ride oi walk without observing nurneious dead ami 
dyiijj;^ on the roads, I'he mortality the inhabitants during the 
continuance of tile faittine may, wit*hout any exaggeration, be set 
down at tlio higli figuie of two millions ! Such was the disastrous 
Oiissa famine, of wliich some of our readers still doubtless retain 
an unj'leasantly vivid lecollectiou. 

We have now a comparatively pleasant task to perform, and 
that is, to indicate tlvi mosif prominent circumstances ot the pieseiit 

tamino. Last vear the autumn rains were scanty in the extreme 

•/ •/ 

almost L'i'ei)^vher•e in ijcnga^, ijut paiticnlaily so thumeliout Itehar, 
ami it was at once ollicially reported thence that the standing 
ciops wyre hardly likely to yield any apjircciable return, \^-hile 
tiu' Kibi J'usal, or cold weather crops, could not probably be sown 
for'wit’it of Jiioistiiio 


Nyvi tlic dovciiimeut were, happily, fully alive to their duty to 
Ilu!-people, and piompt and active,in taking action in the niaitei. 
'Fhe faire. system bad ceased to exist in Bengal, for the leins 

ot Clovcrmnent were in the vigorous bands of Si/Georgr; Campbell; 
wild litough shattered in health, brought on.hy dint of sheer hai\l 
woik, yet at once liafstcmed to Jkdiur to inform himself of the 
proluilile eKtiait of the impending disaster, and then came down to 
imi'f, ih(^ Cuvcrnoi-Cencral. 


Ijoid Ndithhiook, on being apprised of a famine being.immi- 
iK'iit in the noiHhcrn parts of Bengal, immediately lelt Simla for 
lie’ oapitat, to peiSonally judge of the magnitude of tlie apjnoaching 
,ilisl re?,s, and devise iiK'Tin'^ to ncutralisr' its effects. Tlie Liuiite- 
iiant-Cineinor received the Viceroy at Biiidwan, and they proceed¬ 
ed ill coi^[)ai*y to Calcutta, wliere a Council was assemhlcil ;*and all 
the n^ict^ssary measures to provide against the calaipiLy, the Lu'ii- 
leiuuiL-Uoveinor was authorized to carry out. Must, in fact, all the 
K eommemlations but one ot Sir George Campbell were‘adopted, 
'I'lie exception was witli regard to the [irohibition of the exportation 
of lice, iji Older, it was urged, to retain all the grain within the cuun- 
try for cojisumption therein. This proposal was wKStJy negatived by 
I lie Viceroy, on the ground Uiat it woirid unduly inteifcre wi^^tjyj«e^ 
and‘evdiliiaily in^iriously affect the interesL of^itr*rrAin11yT'^or the 
.K“m:ie<I foi (exci'ssj ilce for exportatioA cieatetl the (suijilus) siip- 
))ly, which ^va.s our main slay in times of distress, inasmuch as 
the higl?lates whieli would then obtain, would effectually check the 
puiclia,^; ol gWr^n in huge (piantitus foi;shipment abroad. The wi.s- 
'loin of such a course snhrte(|uen( events have fully borne out, uiul 
tiio tiado has m no wi.'^e heeii diveitc*! Iiom this eounlr\. 
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to supply lliu faniino, districts with it; and purchased the grain 
ill vast quantities, hoth 111 this country and in Eurinali, esn^cially 
tlie latter, but gradaalln and privately, so as not to derailje tlie 
legular trade in that commodity, and to repress speculatio.n in it as 
much as possible * Both tlu'se important objects, though most diffi¬ 
cult to attain, were fully secur(,;d by Government The totarquau- 
tity of rice purchased by Government may be estimated to amount 
to close upon, if not actually, five bundled thousand tons ; at an 
gregato cost of, probably no less than, five million pound; i^terhiig, 
including transport, tiansit, shipping and unshipping, stoi<‘age, 
and other chaiges. Burmah alone sup'plied ^ 89,534 tons ; and the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, the Hon’ble Mr. Eden, so 
ably managed tlie purchase of such yq immense quai/<ily. as in no 
way to interfere with the shipment of rice thence to Europe, which 
wns'actually greater in 1874 than in any previous year. , The rest 
of the lice was obtained from Madras, Panjab, Eastern Bengal, etc- • 

3 'he Bengal Government, with their wonted energy uudei the 
new ICO inn;, speedily organized measures of relief throughout, the 
distn's.scd dihiiiets : the most active and efficient officers. Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted, were summoned from all paits of the country 
to cairy out the relief operations’.' A Railroad of over fifty miles 
in length bad lieeu coiystructed at the unjiiecedcntcd rate—ip least 
lu this couutiy—of one mile per diem, to facilitate the tran.sit of 
giaiu to places most in ne( ri of it. Ecores of military officeis were 
also employid, in expediting the despatch of rice into the inteiioi. 
.Piivate chanty also iloued freely, especially from England ; and 
em tain Rajas and native Zainiudais nobly res)?ou(lod to the call 
to feed their starving countrymen, foremost amoflg wlioAi wa.s the 
Alabaiaja of Bnrdwan. In fine, all waft d*ono that could pos.sihl^j 
be done to protect life and prevent starvation. The old and 
feeble *'werc clothed and fed, and the able-bodied re'ceiv;ed liberal 
wages for labqr, wliicli was rigidly exacted from them, as^a ride, 
inure to prevent them from getting demoralized than to deiVvi; 
benefit fiom it. The lo-s ot life eau.sed by the famine is lufini- 
tesiinal, and liardly numbers more than a score 

The famine relief operations have emphatically proved a grand 
«uccess ; and tl,'o credit of having achieved it, all will reatlily admit, 

.1)0 mainly duo'toLord Mortlibrook, Kir George (.'amphell, and Sii 
Uichaid' rtJfffpte^-'Jie last-named office! has had to hear the brunt 
of the very arduous work rmposcii oh tlie local Govennnenh l.y I he 
i.inline, and is more especially deserving of commondivtibii. Eoi 
once, our Rulers cannot l)e accused ot having done too IittlO h-i the 

* 'J' . oui kiKovIcilco l.ue'c (|h.ititi- ci'iitilti !)(>:it.s : jtiid McJi.tit* bcin in-, 
till .»1 iji niilni.ikt'il iii c, weic f.inneif, on Millicicntli iiiuililLiuillioi- 

foi udiil'ii l.\ iiii.iii'- lo the f.uninc ilv, ,1 l,in j.iotil w.is mad'' 

diiUiet' fri’in ill*. hnjd.n-i'iiJ', in iiji- '>li oU< h ini'.,dun*nt e 
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people ; anti if tliey erred at all, it is from liayiog done a little too 
much ^or them. This, if it he so, was nothing more tL.ai was to 
be expected under the circumstance, for the policy of the- Go¬ 
vernment* with regard to famines has been so diametrically opposite 
to whjy; it had heretofore been, that it w!is almoso impossible for them 
to accurately judge what would be the exact amount of relief re- 
qujfed for the famine-stricken people. Another time—may it be 
far distant—the happy mean will, no doubt, be attained, 

£ut, independent of the enormous expenditure incurred by the 
Government, in order to avert the ills that the occurrence of the 
present famine woul4 hav8 otherwise inevitably entailed on the 
fair province of Behar and its peaceful inhabitants, huge sums are 
about toJt)e la^^ished on irrigation works throughout the country, 
wit\i the two-fold object, primarily, to prevent the crops suffering 
from drought, and secondarily, to extend the cultivation of ibod- 
• grain, and thereby increase the supply. Now, if it be deemed 
good policy to effect the latter object at vast cost, (and who will 
gaias/131 it ?) how much better in every way it would bo to do 
so without any outlay whatsoever, and moreover, at th.e same 
time to ensure a gradual augmentation of revenue at no distant 
date. None, we confidently aSsert, will venture to disptite the 
wisdo^i of such a course, and very many, will doubtless like to 
ascertain wnERK such*results can be obtained? Our reply is,—at 
our very doors, i.e., the Sundarban, where, moreover, drought, or 
extraordinarily high inundation—the prevailing causes of famines— 
rarely occurs to damnge the prospects of the crops, and,where 
nothing remunerMive but rice cau be grovvu,* which, therefore, is 
incapable 'of being superseded by other crops, as has been the case 
jn other localities. • * 

Before proceeding to furnish a s*uccinct account of the rise and 
progress ^of the work of reclamation in the Sundarban, *and to 
point yut how such operations may be fostered and advanced, it 
be'jbmes necessary to very briefly describe the physical features 
an5. general characteristics*of that tract of country, in* order to 
enable the reader to judge for himself in the matter. 

The Sundarban stretches from the brackish waters of the 
broad HhgU on the west, to the iVesh waters of j^he still broader 
Mogna on the east; the turbid waters of the Ba^ of Bengal fox] j» 
its southern limits? and Zaminddri or Pargan^- 
extremity. All the •boundaties are well defined except the last, 
which lids lAen altered on several occasions arbitrarily, particularly 

_ % _ ___ 

* Ay9j'"not^p^S'TOtton, sea-island it from highly favored spots, and at 
.or any other American species, considerable cost; we emphatically 
though many have deluded them- say so, and are not altogether devoid 
.selves into that belief by being able of experience 111 the matter, 
to produce a few good samples of 

V 1 
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<lariDg the incumbency of Mr. J. fl. Reily, as Comuiissiouer in 
the Siindarban. This' has caused much litigation between the 
Government and border Zamind^rs, and generally ended ‘Ci tlie 
ignominious discomfiture of the former, who were tlie aggrdfesors. 
In shape the Sundarban jnay bo described as an irregular 
oblong, with a length of about 160 miles, and breadth varying 
from 70 miles (west) to 30 miles (east), and comprises an area 
of probably more than 8,000 square miles, which is gradually 
increasing in width, owing to accretions or alluvial formations 
on the southward or sea-face. The Government have divided the 
Sundarban into three unequal portions, longitudinally, conformally 
to the extent of the boundari 'S of the districts above, from west 
and east, in order to separate and define the civil, revenue, and 
criminal jurisdictions of each one of thsm accordingly, as the Com- 
missifner in the Sundarban virtually exercises no judicial functions 
whatsoever, unless it be as a settlement officer, to which his 
duties may at present be considered to be exclusively restricted. It 
is rims divided, commencing from the west and going east'.—The 
Tweuty-four-Pargana Sundarban, from the HdgU to the Kabadak, 
(“ Dove-eyed river ”); the Jessor Sundarban, from the last-named 
river to the Haringhdtd (" Deeryshore river ”); the Baqirganj 
Sundarban, from the last-named river to the banks of the Megna, 
(from meg “ cloud,” arfJ n& “ not,” signifying, significantly,' that 
no boat ought to venture to cross its turbid waters while a cloud 
is visible on the sky). 

We may here state for the information of the reader, that 
an exieilent and comprehensive Map of the Sundarban has 
lately been issued from the office of the Comfllissione^r in the 
Sundarhan, evidently compiled with greaj epe, labor, and ability, 
by Mr. James Ellison, Surveyor ,of the Sundarban, which can be* 
obtaineij, we hear, for the .small sum of Rs. 5 per colored copy, 
and Rs. 2-8 per plain copy. Mr. Ellison’s Map must,' both iu 
point of usefitlness and cost, supersede all other Maps of the 
Sundarba,n, including Gapt. Hodges’s owell-knovvn but costly Map, 
which, moreover, cannot now be procured, being out of print, 
we believe. 

The Sundarban, in fact the whole of the Gangetic delta, of 
which it only vo^m.s a part,—its lower extremity—i.s of compara- 
iivo^^ascgp t origin, a nd belongs to, wba*t geologists term, the post- 
tertiary pmod, "atici is almost entpely composed of fluviatile 
accumulations. In precisely the same way as the L^er'Egypt 
is aptly described as " the gift of the Nile,” the Sunaarl^an may 
be designated “ the gift of the Ganges,” both mainly due 

to the detritus borne down by those two rivers, respectively, in 
their course to the sea, and deposited at their lower ends or 
estuaries. The successive layers of deposits composing the land 
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of the Sundarbau are also io part marine, as the river Ganges, 
or ratlicr, we should say, the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra; 
with j^heir numerous tributary streams, flow into a tidal sea, the 
Bay of Bengal; and, to this may be added, terrestrial organic 
remains. We have ainplo evidence of tho Sundarban having 
sunk •below the surface of the sea, in the discovery of beds of peat 
near the western Sundarban, containing bones of birds and 
fiblies, seeds and leaves of certain trees, at various depths imder- 
groimd.,which also go to prove that the soil at that time was 
very different from what is at present there, and the river 
water fresh. « 

The of all the rivers in the Sundarban are lower than the 
level of the ifea at Hood, hence they are subject to tidal influence, 
and although during the raifiy season some of the main channels 
hate their currents riniuiug apparently altogether dowaw;irds, 
and do *not flow at all upwards, ^et there is a perceptible rise 
and fall of water even then. And, it is owing to this that the 
mi]cli ilieaded, double-current of some of the rivers at such time, 
c., 7 ,,.the Hhgli, is produced, being caused by the freshet iu its 
resistless course to the sea, coming in contact with the jiaod 
from the sea, over-topping aid passing over it, while the latter 
continues its progress from below. • • 

Thl surface soil o( the Sundarban is •a rank black mould, 
admiiably adapted for the growth of paddy, which flourishes there 
incomparably better than iu any other part of the country, and 
ought fairly to earn for it the title of “ the rice fields of India.” 
The rain-fall vaiies considerably iu the western and easteAi Sun¬ 
darban ; for iu former, at Saugor Island, it is inches 82 29, 

accorjiug to Mr. Bl^iuford’s table ofi average raiu-fali, while 
•in the latter, at Baqirgang, it is said to be “ from 200 to 300 inches 
in the year ”t according to a writer in the Calcutta lievieiv, 78, 
p, 209, '^vhom we quote verbatim et literatim, iu default of any. 
ii/ifonflatiou on the point from Mr, Blauford, as *110 return for 
the distiict of Baqirgaug is given by him iu his aforesaid table. 

It is altogether foreign to our present object to enter the arena 
of debate, and argue 011 the existence or non-existeuce of cities 
and towns in the Sund&rban at some probably remote period, 
so we shall not dwell on this debatable subjeot, •though we hold, 
very decided opinious in the matter. But, keeping, 
the bopuds of uudisp^ted fads, we fiud the designation Sundarban 
to be at’.‘ alj^olutely modern appellation—the former denomination 
was Bkati —heuce, we may not unreasonably conclude, that it 
was’ not ori^fiUdfly covered with forest, for the name Sundarban, 
it is nbw universally allowed, siguifios sundH, (Heriteira minor,) 
forest. Furthermore, this is fully borne out by the well-established 
fact, that the main waters of llie Ganges formerly flowed west- 
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ward, along the course of the Hdgli, and effectually confined the 
salt water in that ddrection within the Bay. Such being the 
then condition of the western Sundarban, we may fairly; infer 
that it was cultivated and inhabited at that time, in the ^ same 
manner as the eastern Su^darban is at present, under‘precisely 
similar circumstances. This much, therefore, is evident, tbai, in 
those parts of the Sundarban, where there, are fresh water rivers, 
there great facilities exist for clearing, cultivating, and inhabiting 
such tracts,'^ which are now to be found only in the Baqirganj Sun¬ 
darban and certain parts of the Jessor Sundarban: in th'h latter 
much forest land is available, but in the former little or notliing 
at all, as very nearly all the forest lands have*- been taken up by 
private parties. However, fresh water is not absolutely necessary 
to ensure success, for many grants oare now flourisbing in the 
Twenty-four Pargana Sundarban, the rivers and Mdis of which con¬ 
tain'nothing but brackish watpr all the year round. 

To that able and energetic district officer, Mr. Tilman Henckell, 
Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of Jessor, during the latt'jr por¬ 
tion of the last century, belongs the credit of initiatihg* ihe 
clearance of the Sundarbans, The first scheme for the reclamation 
of the Sundarban dates as far ^ack as the 4th April, 1784, or 
upwards of ninety yea^s ago, which was submitted to the Board, 
and duly aiiprovcd of y- it provided that the grantees or taktqddra 
should receive a large portion of the land leased to them rent- 
free, and pay rent for the remainder after a certain number of 
years, at . he rate of annas two per bigd, to be gradually increased 
to annas pight per bigd, which was the maximum amount to be 
levied. The tenures thus created were evidently^ntended to be of 
a permanent character, and numerous such holdings arc now in 
existence. Mr. Henckell, in addition to the various posts* held, 
by him, as above indicated, was appointed in 1784, “ Superin¬ 
tendent for the Cultivation of the Sundarban,” and devotied him¬ 
self with his, usual zeal and vigour to the extra duties inipo^^^d 
upon him at his own request. In the first four years nearly 
fifty thousand bigds wore leased out,f but boundary disputes 
between border :;aminddrs arising, and the Board not being 
equally sanguine of the eventual succei^s of the project as the 
originator thereof, they .sho’'.’y (in 1790) abolished in toto the 
" .."tg blisbinents ma intained a'c the threte Ganjs or Bazars, started 

• Because clearers and cultivators in^alubriour than in the otht.rs. 
in such places are supplied with pure f Besides the rent.g'f the lands 
drinking water, and have not to pro- leased out in the Sundarban, the 
cure it from a distance j besides, Government uscach, realise bunkar 
suljFlantial or expensive bunds or em- or forest-revenue therefror^j, which 
haukmciits, to keep out tho salt water amounted to Rs, 5,000. Now the" 
from the licc crop, are unnecessary, collection on this head is ml. 

The climate t-.l-io in such parts is less 
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within the Sundarban, viz :—Kochua on the Bhairah (" Dread¬ 
ful river”) Chand Khali on the Kabadak ;»and Henckellganj, on 
the Jihalindi. The first two are well known places in the present 
day, *and the last is still known, though its identity has almost 
been lost by being written as “ Hingijlganj” in the Revenue Sur¬ 
vey ^ap, vide the Map of the Twenty-four Parg^n^ district, or 
sheet 121 of the Iifdian Atlas. "The reclamation of the Sun- 
dtnrban then retrograded for a brief space of time, after which it 
again ^progressed, owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Henckcll. 

In 1816, the appointment of a Special Commissioner for the 
Sundarban was created, under Regulation IX. of that year, and 
Covenanted lofficcrs, (among whom we may mention the name of 
the latJI Mr. William Dasapier, father of Mr. H. L. Dainpier, 
B.o.s.) continuously filled that post up to 1844. In the 
following year the appointment wa| thrown open to the mem*bers 
of the Uncoveuauted Civil Service, and the first officer selected 
from the Subordinate Executive Service to fill it, was a Hindu 
gehtjletnan, B^bu Uraakant Sen. Since then the following Un¬ 
covenanted officers have filled the post, with more or less credit, 
viz., Messrs. J. H. Reily, C. J*. Caspersz, and A. D’B. Gomess, 
who is the present incumbent. From ^ return furnished by 
Mr. It. M. G. Shaw, B.C.S., in 1841, or thrae 3 'oars previous to the 
Sundarban ceasing to be under the direct sway of the Members 
of the Civil Service,* we find the gross collections of the Sundar¬ 
ban then amounted to Rs. 1,27,910, and establishment charges, 
including Commissioner’s salary and boat allowance, to Rs. 34,390, 
leaving a^balanci^in favor of Government of over a lakh of rupees. 
Thirty years afterwards,^and about a score of years subsequent 
•to the Rules issued hy'Lord Dalhpusie, when Governor-GeneraI of 
India, which,we shall presently refer to, the aggregate realizations 
increased to Rs. 4,17,570, while the expenditure was Rs. 18,300 ; 
thiiis exhibiting a surplus of close upon four lakhs of rupees. 
And, as regards the extent qf clearance, the total area under culti¬ 
vation is said to be about 1,100 square miles. 

The Rules for the grant of Waste Lands in the Sundarban, pro¬ 
mulgated during the adnnrinistration of that wise and far-seeing 
statesman, the Marquis of Dalhousie, were on th^ dkvhole fair and 
liberal, and gave an im'peiVis to private enterprise for reclaijJij;»>^' 
the Sundarban ; fhe number of grantees werd*iuerease{j'*cbnsider- 
ably tHere^, and a lh,rge extent of forest cleared and cultivated. 
The Rifles were remarkably concise and simple,—only four in 
^-—---- 

On^ of those belonging to that learned Judge of the High Court, 

• Service who was attachod to the the •Hou’ble F. B. Kemp, who is, 
Sundarban, and pefFormed good ser- and has been for some time, father 
vice there, was our respected and of his distinguished service. 
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number, and in this, as well as all other respects, contrast favor¬ 
ably with the absolutely intricate and lengthy Kules that have 
been subsequently promulgated. They shortly provided Itaaton 
an application for a grant being made to the Coininissiouer of the 
Sundarban, it should be advertised in the Calcutta Gazette for a 
Aveek, and then reported to tfie Board of Revenue, but'if there 
Avere two or more applications for the same grant, it was to be 
similarly advertised for a further period of 15 days, sold to the high¬ 
est bidder of them, and in like manner reported. If the Boardtappiov- 
ed of the grant being given to tlie sole applicant, or the highest 
bidders among the applicants, as the case might be, he was entitled 
to a Fata, specifying the boundaries, the number of the lot, esti¬ 
mated aiea, on the following terms, to tvit, oue-foiirth‘of the entire 
lot to be for ever exempt from any assessment; the remaining three- 
foniths to be rent free for twenty years, thereafter to be subje^jt to a 
rental of half an au^ per 6/^ttftomthe twenty-first to thef hirtietli 
year, one ana per Vuj6. fiom the thirty-first to the fortieth year, 
one and a half anas per higdi from the forty-first to the fiftiefh year, 
and two au5s per bigd i'voin the fifty-first to the niuety-niut'h'year, 
after whicli it was to he re-assessed. It was also subject to certain 
conditions as to clearance, in ordei»'to effectually ensure that the 
grantee would use llis best endeavours to clear and cultivate the lot. 
These conditions were Uiat one-eighth of the grant was to be cleared 
and rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the fifth year, one-fourth 
at the end of the tenth year, one-half at the end of the twentieth 
year, and tliree-fourilis at the end of the thirtieth year; and if au}' 
of the above stipulations was not fulfilled, the "rant was tube 
resumed, and the laud found in cultivation v/al to be.measured 
and settled with the actual cultivators or,under-tenants tkerc(>f, 
to the exclusion of the grantee. ‘ The above Kules were unexcep¬ 
tional, .saving the last, which we have italicised,as it was singulaily 
hard indeed on such grantees as failed to carry out the ^"contract 
in its entirety, from no fault on their part. In such caBes,'feui'«!ly 
tliey were equitably entitled to have scch lands settled with them, 
of course at an enhanced rate of rent, and subject to the leases 
they may have created with the settlers or actual cultivators, who 
were fairly entitled to have their rights under the grantees 
guaranteed to* them, in order to protect their interests. This 
ti); injlict no hardship on any of tl^e parties concern¬ 
ed, either the Government, the g£antees,,or their teuaigts, and 
ensure all of them being fairly dealt with. . • 

One of the earliest acts of Sir George Campbell, as Lier/teriant- 
Governor of Bengal, was to appoint a ComrSitcelfe to prepare 
revised Rules for the sak of waste lands for the sevelal dis-. 
tricts under him, Avhicli then included Assam, and of course the 
Sundarban was also comprised among them. It is with the latter 
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only we have to deal ; and it seems strange, and passing strange, 
that the single officer connected with the ‘Sundarban i.e., the 
Comm ipsioner tliereof, was not appointed a Member of the afore¬ 
said Committee, at least we have been so informed, and it is 
only on tl)is supposition that we qp,n satisfactorily account for 
the egregious error committed in regard thereto in the afore¬ 
said rules. We confidefitly state, and shall prove that statement 
beft-re we have done, that the Rules for the sale of waste-lands 
in the Sundarban, framed by the Committee, and approved and 
coilfirmefl by the Government, are not calculated to further the 
interest of eitiier the Government or the Public, whose interests 
are after all, when cofrectly viewed, perfectly identical. 

The new Rules tor the sale of waste-lands were published 
in the Cdlcutta Gazette of tlje*4th February of the current year, 
and-introdneed under the following terse notification:— 

“ KevenAe Department, 2nd February.—The Lieutenant-Governor 
*is pleased to direct that the following Rules for the sale of waste¬ 
lands, <vhich have been prepared in communication with the 
Government of India, shall be published for the guidance of 
the Government officers concerned, and for the information of 
the Public. The rules will takp effect at once. By order, &c., 
(Sd.) H. L. Damj)ier, Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

The* Rules thus enacted are most clabomte and rather compli¬ 
cated, and certainly by no means adapted for the Sundarban.- 
The cumbersome and vexatious procedure laid down for the 
purchase of w'aste lauds, which, moreover, necessitates needless 
expenditure for survey, etc., is decidedly not inviting^to intend¬ 
ing purchasers, ^ut, what is the greatest hindrance, and will 
effectually preclude the public from becoming purchasers of waste 
fend 1.1 the Sundarban, except under the most exceptionably 
favorable circumstances,—such as small plots contiguous to 
cultivated lauds—is the upset price, Rs. 5 per acre! How and 
wl^ tfeis virtually prohibitory rate came to be prescribed we 
ara utterly unable to conjecture. We believe that very able 
and efficient officer, Mr. V. H. Schalch, C.SI., formed one* of the 
Committee that drew up the Rules in question ; and the experience 
of .the value of Sundarban'lands, dmibtless acquired by him when 
Cotnmissioner of the Presidency divisions, for t^t> Commissioner 
in tl^e Sundarban is immeilifttely subordinate to such officer. ougH ' 
to have effectually*precluded .•yich a glaring bliThder being perpe¬ 
trated. V A * * 

That^j- senous blunder has been committed will be evident from 
tlie following%i^jijple calculation. The area of a lot is ordinarily 
to be rd*8tricted to 1,500 acres=4!,500 higas roughly, from which, if 
*we allow 500 higds for khdls, etc.,—the Goveruraent conceded on 
this account one-fourth of- the entire area under the old Rules 
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given above—the reii(iainder will be 4,000 hig&s. Now to simply 
clear this laud will cost the purchaser certainly not less tharrRs. 2 
per biga, or altogether Rs. 8,000, and the establishment and^otber 
charges will probably amount to as much, which sums qdded to 
the purchase-money, Rs. 7*500, give an aggregate Rs. 23,500, or 
in round numbers Rs. 24,000 wjll be the capital required for the un¬ 
dertaking. And, to this has to be added the loss of interest on tjhe 
capital, till the lot becomes adequately remunerative, say for ten 
years at five per cent, per annum = Rs. 12,000, which swellarthe lifi- 
bilities of the capitalist to Rs. 36,000. On the other hand, his assets 
in the shape of rent may be estimated to amoqnt to Rs. 3,000, at 12 
anas per bigd. Such lauds will hardly sell for more than ten times 
their clear annual profit, or Rs. 30,00/),^so the enterprising capitalist 
will gain nothing, but on the contrary absolutely lose Rs. 6,000, 
We'have been careful to give a fair average of the probqble sums 
likely to be debited and credited to such lands as are available for 
sale at present in the Sundarban if reclaimed ; and the reader can 
now judge for himself as to what are the inducements hejd^ out 
by the Government to the Public to embark in projects for 
utilising the Sundarban, and if they are such as to induce people 
to do so. * 

In juxtaposition lo fhe above, wo will show how the gran|ee or 
capitalist would fare under the old system.* His outlay would be 
Rs. 16,000, one moiety thereof for clearance, and the other moiety 
for establishment, etc., as shown above, and the loss of interest on 
the ca.pital, say for 7i years—as no portion of it would have to be 
paid down‘in a lump sum in the beginning—at five per cent per 
annum, Rs. 6,000, making in all Rs. 22,000. While the grantee 
would receive similarly Rs. 3,000 asrent,*fram which deducting th^ 
Government Revenue on bigds 3‘,375—the whole area of tho lot 
minus \)ne-fourth thereof—@ 2 annas per biga, Rs. 421-14, there 
remains a net income of Rs. 2,578-2 only. Now, if tjbe .lot 
was sold, it ‘would probably fetch a little less than ten times^its 
annual rental, or say Rs. 26,000, whicB would leave the capitafist 
a gainer of Rs. 3,000, a very moderate profit indeed, but not 
too inadequate to deter capitalists fronr\ hazarding their money in 
such investme^nts. 

The above ard' hypothetical cases, .and though based on care- 
fuTIy’e^ttttnrted figvres, are nevertheless liable to be di-sparagiligly 
characterised, by those who choose to‘’do so, as mere paper-*jalcula- 
tions ; so we shall proceed to establisht he value of foft.st-Iands in 
the Sundarban from actual facts. The lands ^of .J^ali-SSnpneja, 
a lot in the Baqirganj Sundarban, were orfry a fey* years 
ago put up to auction ; and though hotly competed for by the late 
Mr. H. G. Morrell, for Messieurs Morrell, on one side, and Mr, C. P' 
Caspersz, on behalf of Mr. F. Schiller, on the other, only realised 
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Rs. 32,300 as the highest bid,—which was above the upset price 
put upon it—for 12,605 acres, or a little more tlian ha: the sum 
now ti^ed as the upset price per acre. Both the gentlemrii above 
named yrere well acquainted with the Jot in question ; the latter 
having been 6e/o?’e Commissionet* in the oundarban, and the 
former,* Manager or farmer under the Government of the cleared 
portion,—not of course I’ncluded in the above 12,605 acres—of it; so 
tlfey might justly be expected to have known its full intrinsic 
V 9 ,lue. t We may add, that from peijonal knowledge wo are able 
to state, that there exists no other undisposed lot in the whole 
Smidarban nearly sp favombly situated, or possessing such special 
a<lvantages, as the aforesaid lot, Nali-Sanpneja, now known as 
Schillerganj.* ^ , 

We have now, we venture to think, fairly established, from facts 
and figures, that the recently introduced Rules for the sale of vwste- 
lands in the Sundarban are altogether unsuited to it, and evidently 
based-yn erroneous and exaggerated notions of the value of .such 
lauds., If it be so, and we know of none possessed of experience 
on tlie subject who are likely to gainsay it, then those Rules ought 
to be set aside, and others drawn up in their stead, better adapted 
to meet the special requiromfents of the case. We have already 
detailed the adtniral)le Rules for the grant'of'waste lands in the 
Sundarban, promulgated during the administration of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, which are at once concise and perspicuous ; and all we 
can recommend on this head is to revert to them with slight mo- 
difications, if a grantee faiLs, through no fault on his pnrt, to 

clear his grant as sti[)ulated by him, such portions thert^of as he has 
rendered^t for cultivation ought to be settled ”i!*th him at an en- 
^bancod and fair rate vent. Thus the grantee would bo assured, 
that in case he failed from any cause beyond his control to clear 
the alloted proportion of his grant, he would not altogether be jjre- 
cljutfed from reaping the fruits of his labor. 

•One more, and by no means a minor point, remains to be dis- 
cifssed. It may not unrtArsonably be asked,—how is it that the 
Sundarban Commissioner’s office is located in the suburbs of Cal¬ 
cutta, to wit Alipur, which is out of his jurisdiction ? The answer 
t6 such a question would probably be given, on the folloiv- 
ing^grounds : firstly, to enguro ihe health of tl/at officer and h’a 
establishment during the unhealthy seasons, jjvhen inc^iA^iion'cluty 
is oves ; secondly, to,atford facilities to.the majority of the grantees, 
who rbsiii* in town, to transact their business ; and thirdly, to ex- 
pedjte^fficial business, as the office of the Revenue Commission of 
the Pj^esiden^'Wivisiou is situated in the same place. The above are 
'primd facie good and sufficient groilnds, but are capable of being 
satisfactorily refuted. We shall deal with iheiu seriatim. We agree 
in thinking that the office of the “ Commissioner in the Sundarban,” 
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as that officer is erroneously designated, ought not to be situated 
within the limits of the Simdarban, for the reason alleged ; but the 
sijl)nrbs of Calcutta are not healthier, we apprehend, than^^ome 
of the places centrically situated with regard to the Sundarban 
which are fairly entitled to haye prefereuge to AUpur, as the latter is 
beyond the western extremity of the Sundarban, and ergo far remov¬ 
ed from its eastern extleinity and its contro!' With regard to the 
inconvenience to the bulk of the grantees, who reside within the 
Twenty-four Pargauas, we believe most of them managp such 
business as they have in the office through muktiars, and as 
the services of such agents can bo obtayied in any of the Govern¬ 
ment sub-divisions, this ground too is untenable. And, with 
rererence to the de.spa'jh of official business, \vo'do not find 
that Revenue Commissioners have ev^Vvomplained of any difficulty 
in condnctiMg their—far more bnportiint—busiue.ss with disti'ict 
ofiiedi's by letters per post, and doubtless no incouvenienc*e would 
result if they had also 10 transact their business with the Simdar- 
ban Conunissioner in the same way. Of the various sub-divisiqns 
situate un the bordcis of the {Sundarban, mz.\ —Satkhira'and 
Baserbat in the Twenty-ftur Pargauas, Perozpur in Baqirgang, 
and Jjdgh-hat and Khiilaa in Je.s.'j'or, the last named is in every 
Av.'iy the be.st adapted .for the liead-quarters of the Commissioner 
of the Sundarban. is a very short dis^tance from the^nSiddle 
poi'ioii of the Sundarban. ; it is on a large and fresh-water river ; 
It is comparatively healthy ; it is a well-known place ; it is 37 miles 
from tiic large and important station of Jessor; and it is within 
t\\euty«four hours of dAh from Calcutta. Besides, a Munsiff’s 
Court i.s located at Khulna, and it is on the b^at route to the 
eastern district.s. ^ ^ , 

Before bringing our article to a close, “ we would fain urge on* 
the powers that be to consider the urgent necessity that exists for 
promotifig to their utmost ability the reclamation of the SuAdarban, 
not only as a njeans of augmenting the rice supply of Bengal, aWd 
tliereby mitigating future famines, but also to provide available 
lands for the rapidly-incieasing population of the Lower Provin¬ 
ces. Thanks to the peace and security e.stablished through our 
firm rule in this country, the pbiloprogcriitivencss of the Bengalis 
has had full indulgence, and as in future neither fixmincs 
bw j.' e pi demic s arc likely to b‘c permitted to periodically decimate 
the popUJalion, the‘people must, iufvitably^ vastly iucreQ^e in 
number. Now whence is' this excess population ^ to derive 
their pabulum ? They must either starve and slowly dio^off, or 
the area of cultivation of food-grain must be corfskit^ably e^ctend- 
ed, to enable them to provide themselves with sustenance. Of 
oourse our Government can only recognise the latter alternative ; 
then the sooner they accept it and act on it, the better will they 
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be able to fulfil their sacred trust. If oiir^ poor efforts should lu 
any way induce the Government to give heed to this vitally im- 
portajj^. subject, we shall not have written in vain. 

• ■ H. JAMES RAINEY. 

Khulna, Jessor. 

—Wo have advisedly refrained from entering at all into 
the question, as to how the work of reclamation can be most 
advantageously carried on, as we do not consider it to come with¬ 
in the limits we have assigned this article. It may, perhaps, form 
the subject of another papfir at some future time. 


H.j.a 




Art. VII.-RUSTIC BENGAL. 


V.—Rural Crime. . 

C 

R ural crime docs not assume any very varied forms. Ortc 
of the commonest is dacoity (dahaiti), i.e., gang rQbbery. 
The hadmashes, or bad characters of two or three adjoining villages 
are, to a certain extent, associated together. They are ostensibly 
ryots, or sons of ryots, and like every one else about them more or 
less dependent upon agricultural labour for their livelihaod. Though 
it generally happens that they becoinfc to their neighbohrs the 
objects of a somewhat undefined suspicion, still, as a rule, they 
manage to maintain their social position whatever that ‘may be. 
Their method of operation is very simple. Some one, whose repu¬ 
tation for accumulated wealth makes him worth attacking, is'select¬ 
ed. A dark or stormy night is taken for the purpose, and the‘n‘ the 
band assembles under a nieeiyul tree, or at some other convenient 
place of assignation. Generally each man wears a mask, oi’ conceals 
Ids features wdth his cloth, and carries some weapon ; lattees are the 
most common, but sometimes quaint old s\Yords of an almost for¬ 
gotten shape make their appearance, and instruments specially 
contrived lor cutting open mat walls and probing thatch are 
brought out. From tlic place of assembling the gang proceeds to 
the victim’s, homestead and quietly surrounds it ; next, at a signal, 
when all i.s ready, the more daring rush forward ajfcd break luto the 
homestead by cutting through the matting, or forcing down a,door, 
or climbing over the roof. The males, who may be sleeping in* 
the outside verandah, are immediately seized and bound. Those 
who ar^ inside are not always so easily disposed of, becaSisc they 
will probably have been aroused by the uproar before their Assail¬ 
ants reach them. In a vory few second#, however, as the attacking 
party is invariably greatly superior in force, and by no means scru¬ 
pulous in the use of their w^eapons, these too succumb and are 
bound hand and foot, or otherwise secured. 

Then commecjces the looting, which must be effected very l)ur- 
i-k>d[y, for a little delay mfght suffiie to brin^the whole village 
down upoiTlbe robbers, A torch or t)vo is lighted, ipitavas forced 
open, every likely corner is searched. The floor of the ha^^ is liastily 
piobed or is dug up to discover the buried pot, which is a favourite 
form of safe for the c..r-.tGdy of jewels, or of spare c&sii(t'’’*'’lien the ryot 
has any. Or, perhaps, the o;!.vner of the homestead is compelled by 
torture to reveal the place of his valuables : for instance, he is 
rolled naked backwards and forwards over hot ashes, or a burn- 
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ing torch is held under his armpits, &c. ,All the booty which 
can, in these modes, be laid hold of is promptly cairied ofif, 
each nrfhn loading himself with what he can succeed in putting 
his hand^ upon. If there is probability of immediate pursuit, 
every ^one will go his own way, and Jake care of himself, and all 
will mdet again subsequently by arrangement to divide the spoil. 
If there is no such danger, the dahaits will at once go to a place 
of'*‘ meeting (in a jungle, if possible) and settle each man's 
. shg,re o^ the stolen property. 

The police are almost entirely powerless to prevent these 
outrages, and they capnot akvays be said to be successful in detect¬ 
ing the perpetrators of them. There can be no doubt that in 
some pajts df Bengal the j)rofession of a dakait is sufficiently 
lucrative to tempt idle men to brave its risks. If somewhat 
irregular measures were not taken to suppress it, probably it 
.would attain unendurable dimensions! 

Accoylingly the police may sometimes be found waging a warfare 
against^da./ccti<i, which is very characteristic. When information of 
a datcd'Ui having been committed reaches the thannah, a Darogah 
with a few chaukidars goes at once to the spot. He satisfies himself 
by inquiries as to who are the rejhited badmashes of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and then immediately arrests some ond^ two or three of them, 
such as he thinks will be most likely, under the circumstances of 
the case, to serve his purposes. Having thus got these unfortunate 
men into their hands, the police, by promises of pardon, coupled 
with material inducements, which, in many cases, amouujt to a 
refined system of , torture, procure them to make confessibns and to 
implicate ^a grea\ many others of the previously asceitained 
badmashes. Tlie next*sL«p, of course, is to arrest all these, and 
to search their houses. At this stage of matters the complainant 
is in a jjosition such as to render liim a ready tool of the*policc. 
He, will have a nest of hornets about his ears for some years to 
coAo, “unless ho succeeds in bringing a conviction liome to each 
of the arrested men. So 1/e seldom finds much difficulty in 
recognizing in 'tho searched houses articles Avhich had been stolen 
from him. If, however, for any cause he cannot at first do this, 
the police have recourse to a very simple expedient for the purpose 
of assisting him. They obtain from the bazat, or elsewhere, 
articles .similar to tjiosc which the complainant «says he has lost; 
and, under colour of wgtchiug <he prison,er’s houses, manage to get 
these ai'tielip secreted in or about tho premises according as 
opportunity may offer itself. About this time the Sub-Inspector 
or othoi; officer^arged, as it is termed, with the investigation 
of the case, comes upon the ground.* Also the prisoners, who 
have all of them been separately and constantly worked upon 
by the police, have generally become pliable enough to confess, in 
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accordance with the story more or less definitely marked out for 
them, and sometimes even are persuaded to point out (under the 
guidance, of course, of the chaukidars) the very places wh^re the 
imported articles have been concealed ! These places are generally, 
for obvious reasons, more oftOn outside the accused persons’ home¬ 
stead than inside, such as in tanks, trunks,of trees, under'the soil 
of the hhet, &c. But sometimes opportunity serves for placing the 
articles inside the very huts of the dwelling. The Inspector ‘bn 
his arrival thus finds his case complete ; he takes it before the . 
Magistrate, the evidence of the witnesses is written down ; the 
artu !(s ;'.ve pioduced and sworn to. Itrseems, that they havt' all 
been found in Ihe prisoners’ possession in consequence of infoi- 
mation or clues afforded by the prisquers themselves,^nd ^the ease 
of the prosecution is overwhelming. But even the very last nail 
is rivetted by the prisoners, or most of them, confessing in 'the 
most satisfactory manner pCssible. Thereupon they are all com-,, 
milted to take their trial at the Sessions in due course. On 
entering the prison walls, tl»e state of things changes very much. 
The committed prisoners are relieved from the immediate personal 
supervi.sion and control of the police. They converse freely with 
one another, and with other prisoners waiting trial; they also 
comimmicate with* M^6okhtars, or law agents, concerning their 
defence. They find that whether innocent, or guilty, they have 
made great fools of themselves by confessing at the police dictation ; 
and the upshot of it is, that when the trial in the Sessions Court 
come^ on, they all plead not guilty, and say that their former 
confessions were forced from them by the police,. This, however, 
avails them but little. Their recorded confei^ions are put in 
against them, and the court, with tba .remark that prisoners 
always do retract when they get into jail, holds that the confes¬ 
sions are supported by the discovery of the articles," convicts the 
prisoners, and sentences them to terms of imprisodinent or 
transportation'*. *' ■*' 

When a case of this character occurs the Sessions Judge 
is not usually quite unconscious of the police ‘ practices in 
these matters, but he is almost invariably, in any given instance, 
often rightly so convinced of the guilt of the persons whom- 
he is trying, th'at he is astut?. to find^ out reasons why in that 
p^icular case the confessions were made . voluntarily, -and 
the alleged finding of tjie stolen articles may be depended 
upon. In a recent instance the Judge said that ho c<^ild not help 
seeing that the police had behaved very cruelly to the prisoners, 
and had made them illegal promises of pEadlS^i in order to 
extort confessions ; but still' he thought that the discovery of thet 
articles in the prenii.ses of the different prisoners (effected by the 
way, in a moic than ordinarily .suspicious manner) entirely 
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corroborated and rendered trustwoitby the confessions which were 
niade,^ 

Littie hesitation is felt even at this day in vindicating family 
honor*by taking life. Sometimes this is done in a most savage 
and brutdl manner. A story made out of the facts, slightly altered, 
of a t:ase which lately occurred, will serve as an illustration. An 
enterprising young Malromcdan, who had been in the habit of find¬ 
ing employment in some district remote from his native village, 
and wh(^ may bo called Abdool, returned home on one occasion for 
a *few weeks as he had several times done before ; and while at 
home he stayed in his family Jioniestead, where his mother, a brother, 
a cousin, and others resided, lie visited his old friends, and, 
amongst othe:.>s, he seems to^ have been received witli especial 
cordial, y* by the members of^ Hindu family who may be desig¬ 
nated as the family of one Kissori Mohun. Almost every evening 
he used Ho go to their homestead,‘and played cards or dice with 
"them ija the baithayiana up to a late hour of the night. One 
night, however, just as his home visit was drawing to a close, he 
liad' ifof done so and he was sleeping in the outside verandah of the 
family-in company with his brother, the other members of the 
family being inside the huts. •About midnight some strangers 
came up to the verandah, aroused him, spoke 1*0 him, and then the 
two whnt away toget^ier ; the brother whd was lying asleep near 

* The mode of action on the part ness at perceiving the present state 
of the police, which is above illustrat- of matters, comprehending what will 
ed. is au inheritance from former be agreeable to those, who fjare for 
. tinie.s, and is from its nature very their information, and making their 
difficult of riddance^ The tendency statement consistent therewith. The 
of the Bengjil policeman seems to be police arc*, therefore, naturally under 
^ loicff out truth rather thaiJ to find great temptation to avail themselves 
out truth. He is not apt at building of a means of evidence, which lies 
up a case with iudepeudeut and cir- so near to their hands, a»d is so 
cimistantij4 materials drawn from entirely adapted to their purpose, 
various^ources, and would certainly But bad as coufes.si*n8 of prisoners, 
never willingly venture to present to evidence of accomplices, declarationa 
the* court which has to try the’case of dying men, who have‘played a 
merely the constituent materials, part in criminal occurrences, generally- 
leaving the court itself to put them are in Europe, they are for the cause 
together ; he feels it uocc.ss.try to just mentioned greatly worse in this 
take care that some, if not all, of the coini'.ry. They cann*>t safely be relied 
witne.'^.se.s should narrate the wjiole ii} oi> even as against the speaker 
case ^Tom begiuniug,to end. There tliernselves excijpt a.s a sort of estop¬ 
is also extreme readiness in the lovier pel, unles.s they be corroborated. As 
classes of^engalis, wlieu under coer- against* others they are hardly of 
cion, or Drea*ie, as in all whose any value at all. If the circum- 
civilizatioii is oC.a ^ervile order, to stance.s of Native society were not such 
say anytliing evehvo the extent of tl.at suspicion commonly directs the 
accusing tliernselves, which they may police'to the real offenders, convic- 
be led t 9 think will smooth their way tious uj) 0 u a basis such as that 
out of impending danger ; and this is exemplified in the text could not be 
coupled with extraordinary quick- tolerated. 
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him was partially awakened by the voices, saw the two men go 
ort in the dull light of the night, but troubled himself no more 
about the matter, and went to sleep again. In the rfiorning 
Abdool was nowhere in the hari, and in fact was never softer seen 
again. Still the members of his family did not feel any anxiety 
about him. They supposed ,that he had for some reason sud¬ 
denly gone back to the place of his employment, without giving 
them notice of his intentions, for he had on a former occasion acted 
precisely in this manner. 

Four or five days after this disappearance of Abdool two boys, who 
were tending cattle grazing in the mdth, found a skull lying hi a 
short sward of arhar not very far from the bank of the Ganges. The 
skull was entirely denuded of fle»h. but was stained wi,th recent 
blood, and had the teeth in tlie jaw. ^fhe news of the discovery 
soon- reached the village, and Abdool’s mother and brother imme¬ 
diately went to the spot. They suspected at onec that the skull •• 
was Abdoor.s, and afterwards became satisfied that it wap .sc by 
reason of some peculiarities in the teeth. Information lyas Kent 
to the nearest police thannah ; the usual kind of investigation took 
place. Several arrests were made and confessions obtained. Two 
of these could be depended upon,' so far as the confessing persons 
wenc concerned, tho'ugji not further ; and the corroborating cyidence 
manufactured by the police was of an* unusually despicable 
character. From these confessions it appeared that what had 
happened was as follows ;—Kissori Mohun's people had formed the 
notiog that Abdool had become too intimate with a young mar¬ 
ried girl bf their family, and they determined, before he left the ^ 
village, to put him out of the way. So, on the eve (so" to speak) 
of his departure, a dependent, of Kissori Mohun’s was sent at nigl\,t 
to invite him to play as usual ; the attraction was great and ho 
went. "On his arrival at the bari he was surrounded in the dark¬ 
ness by half-a-dozen members of Kissori Mohun’s family, wl^>o wore 
prepared for t‘he task ; a cloth was twisted round his neck by wllich 
he was dragged into the haithakhana all present fell upon him, and 
killed him with thei^eihows. They then carried the body towards 
the Gange.s, and in order to secure its r,apid disappearance with¬ 
out identification, they stopped half way in the math, hacked it 
into small pieces'with a ddo which they had brought with them, put 
the pieces into a saek, and carried them to the batik of the rivef and 
there shot them out into the .swift flo\Ving current. But, unhrjkily for 
them, in the hurry, and the darkness without noticing f^e fact, they 
left the .skull in the jackals and vultures^ s^.'^^dily hared the 
bone and removed the features of the face, but^ongh remained 
to furnish the clue, which led to the discovery of the savage deed.* 

* This w.ia ia substance the c.ase of established ajrainst one out of several 
the prosecutiou ; aud it was only ijcrsou.s accused. 
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But there is a class of purely agiariati outrage, which is, 
perhaps, more common than any other form of rural crime. Its 
rootli^ in the complex relations which connect the tiller of the 
soil with one another, and with the rent-receiver. A strong sense of 
vested rig*lit unprotected by the arm of the law, leads in India, 
as elseVtiere, to the endeavour at vindicating it l»y violence. Very 
often a ryot, on the occasion of a dispute between the zemindar 
arnf his neighbour, will get the plots of the latter, or a portion 
of ^themy*probably on higher terms, transferred to him at the 
kachdhri, but will be obliged to resort to force in order to obtain 
or keep the actual possession*of them. Or one of several co-sharers, 
cultivators, will pay the entire rent of a holding, and failing 
to obtain frefin one of the ^others the quota duo from him, 
will forciT)ly prevent him from tilling his plot till be pays—a very 
eftedtive mode of coercion when it can be exercised, for the so«*ing 
.period of *the year may be limited, sfnd not to till then means 
starvation. The following true narrative is an example :— 

F^fikir Baksh, Somed Ali, Sabid Ali, and others, were co-sharers 
of a.Certain jote, or holding of land, representing the different 
branches of what was originally one family. There had been a 
good deal of disputing about th»? shares, and when Fakir Baksl) 
was about to prepare his allotment for sowing, Sabid Ali, who h:id 
paid up the full rent, ov at any rate more than his shaie, and felt 
aggrieved at Fakir Baksh's refusal to recoup him, determined to 
prevent liim from cultivating his land until he did so. In this state 
of things, at sunii.se one morning, Fakir Baksh and his tlirec,kins- 
Mnen, Somed Ali, Sharaf Ali, andlmdaz Ali, began ploughing with 
fo\u'yoke of bulloffeks, and almost immediately afterwards, whde 
they wjere so engaged a»d*unarmed, Sabid Ali came upon them 
witli eight or nine men at his back and attacked them with the 
intention of driving them off the ground. The members of* Sabid 
All’s ■pari'iy were all armed with lattees, except one Tarihullah, 
whii/htul a gun, and they therefore expected to iiVcfc with an 
easy victory. Somed Ali, however, and Sharaf, who wore both 
muisually powerful young men, left their ploughs and boldly facing 
the enemy, actually managed to wrench a latee each from the 
hands of their opponents. * With these they laid about tbem so 
lustily and with so much skill thac §abid Ali and his men were 
forced to retreat, (^loso in their rear was a shallow khal, somcvvhat 
awkward to cross, and,Tari!)uHab, in desperation, raised his gun, 
which was Ifjided with small shots, fired and hit the advancing 
Sorned Ali full hi the chest, killing him on the spot. By the same 
discharge Sharal^Ali was seriously wounded. On the liappening 
of this Catastrophe the affray ended. Sabid Ali’s party, thoroughly 
fiightencd at the residls of the expedition, dispersed as best they 
could without having attained their object. 

X 1 
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A story of much ^he same kind may be told wherein the 
zamindar’s people were the aggressors. A mouzah, or village, had 
been .sold in execution of a decree, and a .stranger had pur^Jiased 
it. This new zaraindar very soon took measures for enhancing 
the rents of his ryots. lie‘was successful in obtaining kabulyats 
at increased rates from several ryots, but the lieadman * of the 
village (mandal)y whose example was iriost influential, sturdily 
held out and led the opposition. It was resolved that he 
shf'uld be coerced ; so at day-break, one morning, a party of 
the zamindar’s peons and adherents, armed with lattees and guns, 
started from the kachahri for the mandcj/Vs homestead, with 
the view of capturing him and carrying him off. This home¬ 
stead fortunately was a substantial „one, and the diflferent huts 
were connected by pretty strong bamboo fencing. I'lius the 
hari admitted of being defended by a relatively small force. ' lu 
the mandaVs family were fdur or five grown-up men, besides the . 
women and children, and in addition to these, as it happened, two 
friends come from a distance had passed the previous night thpre. 
No one had left the bari when the zamiudar’s party arrived.' The 
latter very largely out-numbering the men of the homestead, with 
threats of an abominable kind, caKed upon the mandal to surren¬ 
der, but these threats only nerved the mandal and his friends to 
resistance in defence of the female apartment. For a tune the 
attacking party seemed unable to do anything, until taunted by 
their leader they at last made a rush, broke down the fence at one 
corne.r of the homestead, and fired a gun at the men inside, of 
whom two* fell. The immediate effect, however, was not that which •• 
might have been anticipated, for one of the retnainiug. defenders 
promjdly seized the gun which had jushb«en fired, knocked down, 
its owner, two of his companions laid hold each of an opponent, 
and tho zamiiular’s party forthwith decamped, leaving throe of their 
niunhcr prisoners in the hands of the mandal ami his* kinsmen. 
The cost of the victory was severe, for it was found that onh ol>the 
two men who liad been shot was dead. 

In another case, the mandal of. a village had; as the ryots 
thought, been taking too much the side of the zamindar in certain 
matters, and it was therefore resolved in “ committee ” thak he 
should be punished and warped. A pertain number of the ryots 
were charged with the duty of giving him a,beating at the first 
convenient opportunity, apd the whole assepibly undertook to hold 
them harmless as far as money might afterwards needed. A 
few days after this, one evening, wlien it was dus^these '-lonimis- 
sioned ryots managed to meet tlie mandal as lie^^fras alon§ driving 
two or three small cows iiome from the khet. They succeeded in 
getting into altercation with him, and beat him, leaving him on the 
ground ffoin ^^hicll he never again rose alive. 
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A last instance of rural crime may be »iven in the shape of a 
factiqp fight. As frequently happens in some parts of Bengal, tlie 
ryot^arid tenure-holders of a certain village and its neighbourhood 
were diwded into two parties, the or^e consisting of tlic partizans 
and adherents of the Rajah, ten-annas shareholder of the zamin- 
dary, or ten-annas zam;ndar as he • was termed, and the other of 
tlwse of the Ghoses, the six-annas zamindars. One Asan and his 
brother Manick, who lived in one homestead and hold under the 
Glioses, had had a quarrel with one Kalidas, a substantial ryot ori 
the Rajah’s side, relative to the common boundary between their 
respective plots of ground ; and some effort had been made by the 
Rajah’s people to make Asan give up his jote to Kalidas, or to 
enter into relations •With the Rajah. Nothing, however, 

came of this for many months, until one morning early four or five 
lalhiah^di the Rajah’s party came Jo Asau’s homestead ou some 
• vaguely explained er»’and. Most of Asan’s neighbours were, like 
himself, adherents of the Ghoses, but one or two, and among 
these •a man called Kali Mahomed, whose hari was only two or 
three hundred yards distant from that of Asan, belonged to the 
Rajah’s faction. The lathials, apparently, not sticceeding at once in 
their mission to Asan, retired for a time to ,the, of their friend, 
Kafi •Mahomed, sending meanwhile a message to the Rajah’s 
kichakfi. Two or th*ree hours passed. Asan and his brother, 
Jdanick, having taken their mid-day meal, were resting in their hari, 
when suddenly an uproar occurred—four or five men rushed in 
to seize Asan and Manick, who then found that some.lOO'or 150 
men had come Ufj to the assistance of the lathials of the morning 
and were approaching in force from the south side to the attack 
of the hari. The brothers attempted to escape, and Manick was 
fortunate en,ough to get away on the north ; but Asan was laid 
hold, of J#y the men and was carried off in triumph to the main- 
bq^,y »of the assailants, who were collected on a banga, rimniDg 
eagt and west on the south ^de of the hari. Manick then came 
up with some.of the Ghose party, whom he had hurriedly collected, 
and, seeing his brother a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 
rushed forward to save him. He was, however, almost inmediately 
speared by two men in succession; ou this Asan got^free and laid hold 
of one of them but was beaten off, htrtaself receiving a slight spear- 
Avound in his haifd. On Manick’s falling, the c1:y was raised that 
a man itad i^en killed*, and as* is usual rfti such occasions the attack¬ 
ing par^y immediately fled. Manick died a few minutes after he was 
stabbed, and tl?!n|(mded the conflict; as suddenly as it had begun 

VI.-— Administration Xnd Land Law. 

Of 'course, doings of a- kind such as those which have been 
above narrated (generally, though not always) come sooner or later 
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uiuler tlie cognizance^ of the police and their English superior 
o/hccrs. But the general peace of the village is, as a rul^, pre¬ 
served hy the influence of the zamindar and the 'panchayet.' The 
English official is personally seldom seen in the remoter country 
village. T)/o reason for this is very plain. A zillali district in 
Bengal, which is sometimes roughly conapared with an English 
county, comprises an area of from two to three thousand squa'*e 
miles, and has a population of say from one to two million souls ; 
while the county of Suffolk, to take an example, has onlyW area 
of 1,454 square miles and a population of some 3GO,000. Now, all 
the European officers, in a whole zillah, will bo one Magistr.«.lo 
and Collector, wkh three or four Joint, Assistant,and Deputy 
JVlagistrates ; one District and Se.siittns Judge, one A(?ditional 
Judge, one Small Cause Court or Subordinate Judge, one Super¬ 
intendent of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of Police, and one 
Medical Officer, say eleven or twelve in number, of whom about 
one-half are kept by tiieir duties at the zillah station. It would 
1)0 impossible in a few lines to convey any very accurate 
idea of the functions of the Magistrates, and of the rest of 
the executive officers. Nor is ,it ncedfull to attempt to do 
so here. Their administrative powers are very considerable. 
The Magistrate and Oillector especially is to the people almost a 
king in his distiict. His name and authority travel Into the 
remotest corners, though he himself in his cold weather tours can 
only visit comparatively few spots of it in the year. However, for 
the causes, already mentioned, the great bulk of the people in 
the country villages have no personal relations ’\yith the European 
officer of any kind. 

The small zamindar, who has been*' before descrih'ed, o” 
the Naib of a larger man, is commonly thp person of 
ruling * local importance. And there are no tax-»gatlierers 
even : all tl.'e taxation of the country takes the form ef land 
revenue, stamps, customs, and exqise, for the asse.s.sed taxes, 
in the whole, are insignificant and certainly neyer reach the 
mofussil villages. The excise tends to make the tari somewhat 
dearer to the ryot than it otherwise would he, a result which is 
hardly a grievf.nce, but it also increases the price of salt, a prime 
necessary of life, and tliis is a seriouo misfortune. The customs 
scarcely touch the‘ryot Stamps, for special rtjasons, he has'very 
little objection to, and the'revenue is insepdrahle from hiil^ rent, so 
that, in tlie whole, with the agricultural population, llje incidence 
of taxation is chiefly fell in three modes, in thegjwryment of ‘rent, 
in the price of salt, am) in tlie stamps, which are.' needed 
for every proceeding in a court of justice or public office, of 
copy of any paper filed in any couit or office, or document of 
agreement, or receipt, &c. 
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emitting the latter as being in some fjegree of a voluntary 
character, tlje two others remain as the two great burdens upon 
the iiyot. It has been explained in the foregoing pages, how 
extremely poor the ordinary ryot is, ahd how commonly he depends 
upon, the malidjan system for his* means, even of paying hi.s 
rent, it seems impossible then, ,at first sight, to devise any 
method by whicli the public revenue of the country can be 
increased by contributions from this class of the community. 
Lately fin attempt has been made in this direction by the imposi¬ 
tion of a road cess. The cess may be roughly described as a small 
rateable addition to the reift of each ryot which he is to pay to his 
rent-receiver,^through whom it is eventually transmitted to CJovern- 
luent, tfigether with a furthgr»small addition to be paid by the rent- 
nic.eiver himself. There are many very grave objections to this form 
ititrinsicailly, as, perhaps, is the case with all taxes ; but the forrflida- 
ble objection to it is, that it is capriciously unequal: it exacts more 
from ihe ryot who is already highly taxed by his rent, than from 
him,who is less so. And it is not possible by any general rules 
of exception to bring about even approximate equality in this 
respect. 

If the amount of taxation milst needs be increased, it can only 
bo d(vie so equitably by a contrivance wlijch’shall have the effect 
of appertioning the tax to the means of the payer. While the 
general body of ryots are miserably poor, and can hardly bear the 
existing taxation, there are, no doubt, many among them who are 
comparatively well off, some of them being rent-receivers, ip some 
manner or another, as well as cultivating ryots, an*d there are 
besides ift every village well-to-do persons, petty dealer,s, and 
i.othe)^, of more or les^ accumulated means. These all have a 
margin of means which may be said to be at present untaxed 
relative* to ’their neighbours, the ryots, and which w^l fairly 
enough admit of being taxed, if some equitable plan of making the 
levy could be discovered. 

Jt might,,perhaps, be imagined that something in the‘nature of 
an income-tax would answer this purpose. But the fact is, that an 
income-tax must always fail iu this country, even if it be only for 
the reason that the necessary machinery for asse.'^ing and collect¬ 
ing it is inevitably corrupt and ^pressive. 'But, probably, tlie 
difficulty might I* overcome by making an assassing body out of a 
ViWsigi'panchayet, who should be charged with the duty of assess¬ 
ing th |5 'mt^ns of every resident of the village above a certain 
minimum am^at; and by then allotting to each village certain 
local burdens (n a public character, which should be discharged 
out of rates, to be levied from the persons assessed, under the 
snpeVinteudence of local officers. In this way some of the work 
now done, at the cost of Goverumeut, for local objects, out of the 
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provincial funds, migl]t be better carried out than it is at present, 
and even additional work done by the village itself; and so the 
money in the hands of Government would in effect be corrd&pond- 
ingly increased. , 

Another very useful end w6uld possibly be served by the creation 
of something in the nature of parochial administration. The general 
tendency to engage in litigation might be in some measure damped 
by providing occupation of this sort; if it be the case, as many well- 
informed persons believe, that the unquestionable prevafence of 
litigation is due to the idleness in which the ryot spends the 
larger portion of the year. • 

There are, however, much more potent causes of litigation exist¬ 
ing in Bengal than this ; and as on .3 of them, namely, the nature 
of the land tenure, very greatly affects the different phases of 
village life, some account of it will not be out of place her^. 

*ln the foregoing pages the designation ‘ zamindar’ has been 
given to the person who collects rents from ryots, by vi»’lue of 
any sort of right to enjoy the rents, and it will be presently ^seen 
that such a right may be of various kinds and denominations. 
The system throughout all India is, that a portion of the rent, 
which every cultivator of the sbil pays for his plot, goes to 
Government as landreyenue. In the whole, the Governme,nt of 
India receives about 20 ^ millions sterling per annum in the shape 
of land revenue. Three very different modes of collecting this 
prevail in, and are characteristic of the three great Presidencies 
respectively. In Bengal, the amount of this revenue, and the 
method of cbllecting it, formed the subject of the famous Permanent 
Settlement of 1793. Previously to the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of the country by the English, a'land revenue, more or, 
less defined in its characters—often spoken of as a share in the 
produce'of the land—had from time immemorial been'pai{|. to the 
established Government of the day, Hindu or Mahomedan, 9 s the 
case might he. The collection of the revenue and its paymentlo 
Government was effected by officers/ who, in later days, wore 
generally called zamindars, each being responsible only for thn 
revenue of the zaraindary, talook, or otherwise named district, of 
which he was cqrtainly the fiscal head. Whether he was anything 
more than this, ‘whether he was regardea by the people as 
the proprietor, in any degree, of the zamindary, or whether 
he himself looked upon the land of th\3 zamin^lary as belonging to 
him personally, are questions which, perhaps, cann^w now bo 
completely answered. As a matter of fact, the ^(^^^on the deat h 
of his father, usually succeeded to his father’s functions, and <t was 

* Much of the matter in the at .a Meetiuj,' of the Social Soieuce 
iromedintely following paragraphs Association in 1873. 
appeared in a paper which was read 
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avowedly the principal object of the legislation effected in 1703 to 
turn all these persons into hereditary landed-proprietors, whether 
they ^were so before or not. Under the Permanent Sett). ment an 
engagement was entered into by the Government with each existing 
zamindaf, by the terms of which, on the one hand, the zamindar 
becaifte bound to pay a certain jamma, or fixed amount of money, 
assessed upon his zaihindary as laAd revenue; and, on the other, 
tlfb Government recognized him as hereditary proprietor of the land, 
and undertook never to alter his jamma. At the same time the 
Cfoverument required the zamindar to respect the rights of the 
cultivator of the soil. , 

Tlie results of this new arrangement will be pursued presently. 
For the monfent it may be asserted positively that the zamindar 
never dfd before the Permadent Settlement (and that he does not 
to this day) stand towards the ryot in the position which the ^Ing- 
lish landlord occupies relative to his tenant. The area of his zamin- 
dfify .covered large districts of country, and was reckoned not in 
biggafts (the unit of land measure, one-third of an acre) but in 
conjTnunities of men mouzas. The money. proceeds of the zamin- 
dary were not spoken of as rent, but as the jammas (collections) 
of the included villages. The* assets of a zamindary made up of 
the jammas of sub-tenures, and the collections of the villages, 
scarcely, if at all, resembled the rental of a\i English estate. The 
zamindar himself was a superior lord enjoying personal privileges, 
and, through ojfficerg, exercising some powers of local adminis¬ 
tration. The populations of the villages in his zamindary were 
his subjects (ryots), and it is not until you get within tJie Tilouzah 
itself thjit you •find any one concerned with the actual land. 
Some comparison might be made between the feudal lord, his 
‘‘vassals, serfs, demesne lands and the customs of the manor on the 
one side, and the zamindar, his gantidars, ryots, zeract land and 
custom? of the village on the other ; but how little the two cases 
(if/zafnigdar and landlord ever have been parallel may be perceived 
at once from a simple iUustration. When an English landed 
proprietor speaks of a fine estate, he mentally refers to the extent 
of the acreage, the fertility of the soil, the beauty of the land¬ 
scape, and so on ; not at* all to the tenants, the labourers, or the 
dwelling-houses, which may be upon the latid*^ whereas, if a 
Bcuigali zamindar makes a* like remark, he has in his mind the 
number and importance of the villages which* form the zamindary 
and their ^spective^'awimas, but he takes no thought about the 
phvsi«al character of the land at all. 

VVhatever^*'^4S^ the true nature of the right by virtue of which 
the zamindar exercised his functions and enjoyed his privileges, he 
made his collections from the zamindary, and administered its 
affairs by means of an diganization very simple and enduring 
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in its character. It had its root in the village, and no doubt 
remains the same not^r in all essential particulars as it was many 
centuries ago. Probably, in the beginning, the village comnrtunity 
itself managed the matter of the allotment of land, and the dis¬ 
tribution among its members,.of the liability to pay the zafnindar’s 
dues. But in Bengal, long before the English came to* the 
country, the zamindar had got into his han“d 8 so much, even of 
that business, as had not been consolidated and stereotyped by 
custom. The zamindar's village kackahri has been glready 
described, or rather spoken of. It was an office (as it would be 
called in England) in each mowzah, with a head man, accountant, 
and a field officer. The business of tnese men, as has before 
been said, was to keep a close eye on the ryots, td* register in 
minute detail the subject of each man’fe occupation, the payments 
undresses due from him according to shifting circumstances, and 
from time to time to collect the monies so due. The system of 
zamindary accounts, which these duties entailed, has been .com¬ 
mented upon in the passage where the zamindar’s phsition 
in the village was referred to. The kachahris of every five or 
six mouzahs, according to their size, were supervised by a superior 
officer (say a tehsildar) who had his own kachahri, with its books 
and papers, either duplicates of, or made up from those of, the 
mouzah kachahris. The collections effected by the officers <?T the 
village kachahris were handed over to him, and he passed them 
to a next higher officer. 

O « 

In this manner the monies at last arrived at the zamindar’s 
own hichaJiTi; out of them he paid the Government revenue 
which was due from his zamindary, and he kept the. rest for 
himself. o ^ 

Zamindaries in different parts of tlie country differed very much “ 
from each other in their extent and in their circumstances. Mo 
one description could be given which should be true of tiiera all. 
But the forcgokig may fairly be taken to represent the type 6 'f tiic 
general system. i 

It is apparent, almost at first sight, that the S 3 M,tem, though 
simple and complete, had a natural tendency to disintegrate. Eich 
middleman was the apex and head of *a structure precisely like 
the principal strfjclure in form and constituti''n, with tliis difference 
only, that it had a smaller ba.sis. A slight di.sturbing force might 
serve either to detaSh it and so Icavp it standing by itself,,.or put 
it into an appendant conditibn. * 4 . • 

In the event, for instance, of the Government finding difficulty 
in obtaining all the money which it required, ft ^ight go direct 
to a middleman who was veiling to make terms for his quota, 
and so might ho originated an example of a cotistituent portion 
of a zumiudarv being converted into a mahal paying revenue 
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directly to Government. Also the zamindar himself, for motives 
arising from relationship, or from pecuniaiy oi: other obligation, 
might •allow a middleman to retain and enjoy an excv-ptionally 
largo *proportioa of the collections for his own benefit, might, in 
fact, leav6 to him tho collections whjch centered in his hands, 
and be* satisfied with the receipt from him of a jamma only. 
Tims would arise a dependant mAhal paying a jamma to tho 
zaftiindar which might be considered as part of the zamindary 
assets, »r as revenue due to Government, but not payable directly. 
Again, some zainindaries, no doubt, as Mr. Hunter well describes 
in his “ Orissa,” lost their coherence actually at head-quarteis 
by reason of the head officials dividing the office management 
and care of flie district between themselves, and so in the end 
coming fo be recognized as tho responsible heads of divisions. 

In* these various and other like ways, long before the date \^heu 
^ the peri oft of English legislation commenced, the original simpli¬ 
city of the zamindary system had been lost; there were zamiu- 
darjes dnd talooksof several orders and designations paying revenue 
diregCly to Government; within these were subordinate talooks 
and tciiuros converted from the condition of being parts of .a 
Jiotnogcnoous collecting machine into semi-independence, and 
paying a recognized jamma only to the superior kachahri instead 
of scmTing on to it the^r respective collections, 

T1 le practice of commuting collections, or allowing them to 
drop into jammas, was obviously so convenient and advantageous 
to tho parties chiefly concerned that it was certain to grow and 
• prevail in inverse proportion to the power or oppoi'tunlties of 
tho immediate superior or principal to insist upon an account. 
So tlh^t every suhordij^a^e yVtmma-paying mahal or tenure, wliea 
established, speedily became a. miniature zamindary, in which, 
certain yVmmas were taken in lieu of collections, and thejremain- 
ing colldbtious were made by the old machinery. Waste land 
grants or concessions were also the origin of talooks, both depen-; 
deat and independent, and s», too, jdgir grants for service^. 

Within the* village itself an analogous process, for much tho 
same reason, came into operation with regard to the occupatiori 
of.the land. The principal persons of the zamindary amia, and 
the headmen of the ryots (mandals) or others,ol^ influence, and 
privileged person^ as Bra'ftmaup offen got recognized as holding 
upon fi«ed and favourable terjns larger portions*of the village lands 
than they (||iulJ or did cultivate. These, of course, they sub-let, 
either <wholly or in part, and so arose varieties of jotes and 
ryotlee^eiiure^ '* 

. And before the legislation of 1793 , the middle tenures, such as 
they jtlieu existed, depended for their maintenance upon usage 
and the personal power and influence of the holder ; the ryottee 

Y 1 
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lonineo aiid jotcs \V01X‘ leguliileil Uy >isap;'(; also, and by Llio arbilra- 
UK'iit of the village imnchayet atnl the zaiuindary awla. Sir H. 
il.iiuc has pointed out (Village (■oin»nnnitics, Section 3), iljp true 
uMlme of cusloinaiy law, upon tlie footing of which such a System 
as this works, and has shojyn that it does not involve the idea of 
a personal proprietary right. Indeed, it was the absencauf this 
element of proprietary right which caus<vf so mnch eniharrass- 
mont and difficulty to the first English inquirers into this subject. 
Tliey could not readily comprehend a land system in no 

one seemed to possess an absolute proprietary right to the soil. 
Still less, if possible, could they understand how thc/lno I'elation 
ot '110 difien'ot parts of the system C'^nld be legitimately maio- 
lain'(1 without express law. The ills and vhe confusing 

IT!cgidariti^'T whicli were the rcsillki of soinowliat nideAattrition 
heiween feudal power and cn.stoniary local anthoiity, wcue'only 
loo apparent, and tlie hrst Indian politico-economisl.s sc-ought to 
v-'oiove them by simply making tbc (as ihcy snpposc<l) already 
•'Xisting peisonal rights of ])ioportv more didinitc, and pi‘oviding 
I'acditi^s for tbeir enforci nient by the arm of the law. ' * 

With substantially this tiew the legislatois of 1793 porfoimod 
\lieli task , and in order that no ej'tcnsivc distuiliing foico should 
icmaio, they took c.^,rG .that the amount of the Government claim 
upon the zamindar shcxild be fixed in perpetuity. 'J’he ^utbors 
of the Permauent SettlGincnt thought that they had tlins freed 
the subject of property in laud from inctustations which were 
merely flic growth of a lawless time, and reduced it to its pristine 
proportiouf},; and they expected that the Engltsli arrangement of 
landlord and tenant, with all its simplicity and advantages, would 
assert itself at once. ^ 

But ill truth, nothing iu the world was loss liLJy to liappei^i 
than this. It could not happen until the zamindar, or tenure- 
holder, * came to look upon himself as the owner of the*soil, per¬ 
sonally iutcresited in, and responsible for, its physical coutiitiqp ; 
until the cultivator ceased to regard hbi^-^filf as ryot, and acknow¬ 
ledged that he was oidy a contracting party. These r contingencies 
are just as remote now as ever, find tlie agricultural system of 
Bengal couseijucutly still presents us with the zamindar and ryot, 
not with landlord and tenant. 

Nevertheless, a very important change was brought aboqt by 
the legislation of 1*793. The legislature then,*fur the lirgt time, 
declared that the property *in the .soil was vehted in tli|^' zamindar.s, 
and that they might alien or burden that property at their pleasure 
without the previously-obtained sanction of Goi^eiiBi'nent; and the 
moment this declaration ,was made, obviously all subordinate 
tenures and holdings, of wli.atovei soit, boeame also personal 
proprietary rights in the laud of great or or iossoi -Ingree, possessing 
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each within itself, also in greater or lesser Jegreo, powers of mul¬ 
tiplication, When the zaininJar’s right had become in a certain 
sens§*an absolute right to the soil—-not exclusive, b.cause the 
legislatiyre at the same time recognized rights on the sid o of the 
ryot—with complete powers of aliencition, the rights of all subor- 
dinaCo* holders wei-e,necessarily derivative therefrom; and tho 
r'li^certainraent, dofinitioh, and enforcement of them iniinodiatcly 
fell within the province of the public Courts of Justice. Sir II, 
Maine*writes (Village Com., p. 73) —‘If I had to state what 
“ for the moment is the greatest change which has come over the 
• people of*India, awd tho^cliange which has added most seriously 
“ to tliG difficulty of governing them, I should say it 'was the 
growlji on all sides of thejscuse of individual legal rights—of a 
“ right not vested in the total group, but in tho particiilai 
" member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious that he »inay 
‘ call in tho arm of the State to'*forco lus neighboers to obey 
“ the*, ascertained rule.” Tliis change was ilclibevalcly and 
dohig^edly made by tho legislature, as regards the zaniii'dar, 
5)utr no one at the time perceived—and very few persons since 
liavo recognized—that it also involved a like cliaugc with 
regard to evoy one, from zamhidav to ryoL, who liad practically 
in a^y degree a beneficial interest *in * the laud system 
Even now it is not •uncommon to hear fall from wcll-iufonncil 
persons, expressions of regret that the forum of the mandah and 
the zamiiular s aml(k should be forsaken so much as it is lor the 
kachahri of tho Deputy Magistrate or of the Moonsiff. And yoL 
iliis icsult seems on reflection to be iho inevitable tonsc'[ucuco 
ol the diaugc effected in 1793. The fitst menace to any mem- 
,bcr oi tlie land system necessarily brought him into court to have 
his legal position authoritatively ascertained and asserted ; and 
nowlicr^ else could he afterwards go to have his propricUry light 
iriaih gained. 

••‘A further most important cousequcuco lioaring *a double aspect 
•oHowcd the change. Wlitn all intermediate (even to* tlie vciy 
iowosi) inteidsts became righdts of property in land, not only could 
(ho owner of any sucli interest carve it as a subject of property 
iiito other intciests, by ouciimberiog or alicuatii'g within me limits 
"i f.lie right; but even, his ownership itiAdT mie;ht be of 
tlirft. complex bfktorogencous kind, whicfi is geeu in Hindu joiut- 
parceiJrry, and of whicb soir/c cxam])lc;s have been given above. 

Lot irs ^ok more nearly at the first side of this proposition. 
UcineTnbeiine-^hiit a middle tenure or interest below the revenue- 
|)ayin<^ zamiuJar resembles the primary .zamiudary, and is essen- 
'lally the right, on payment ol the‘proper jamma to a supei’oi 
bolder, to make collections from the cultivators of laud am! 

*0 take the jiMniMS ii'Oiu fttiburdinatc holdcif: within a spccilici 
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area, wc see that as soon as the tenure is convcrtc(i into a propri¬ 
etary right, there must almost necessarily he a constant tendency 
to the creation of minor tenures. The owner of the smalleftf and 
lowest tenure is severed from the land itself by the customary 
occupation of the ryots and^ ryottee-tenures, if there are any; 
indeed, the ryot holdings contain more of tfiat which goes to"con¬ 
stitute the English idea of land property than do the middle 
tenures, although it is not always easy to draw the line whicTi 
separates the two. The middle tenure of every degree is <thus in 
a great measure an account-book matter, and is very completely 
represented by the janimahandi paper. If the owner of such 
a property desires to benefit a child or a family C9unection, ho 
can do so by making him a mokarQ,ri grant in some fqrm of a 
portion of his collections. It would be no easy matter to (iesqribe 
fully the various shapes which such a grant is capable of taking. 
It may cover a part of a village only, or a whole village, or many 
villages (according to the circumstances of the grantor apd the 
transaction), and may convey the right to take the rents, dups and 
jammas within that area by entireties ;or it may convey the right 
to take a fractional part only of them ; or, again, it may convey 
the entireties for some villages and' fractional parts for others, and 
so on. Most frequently the tenure of the grantor himself argounts 
only to a right to a fractional share of the rents, &c., and then liis 
grant will pass a fraction of a fraction. But not only may a 
tenure-holder make a grant of this nature to some one whom he 
desires^ to benefit, he may do the like to a stranger in considera¬ 
tion of a bonus or premium. Again, he may do so with the view 
to ensure to himself, in the shape of the rent reserved onf the sub¬ 
ject of grant, the regular receipt of moneyt wherewith to pr.y his 
own jamma. Or ho may, by way of affording security for the 
re-payment of a loan of money made to him, tempotaiily assign 
to the lender under a zar-i-peshgi ticca his tenure-right ,of 
making collections. In these or similar modes, the Bengali tenuffe- 
holder, landed pioprietor, or zamindar* (however he may bo desig¬ 
nated) is obliged to deal with his iutorest when he wants to raise 
money, or to confer a benefit, and it is obvious that in each 
instance (excepting that of out-and-out-sale of the entirety of his 
interest, to which*he rarely has recourse, if Ije can avoid it,) he 
creates a fresh set otproprietary rights. . • 

And if we turn now to tl|e second* aspect, of the case, we find 
it is the rule, all but universal, in Bengal that e^ry subject 
of property including, of course, a middle tenure Of j^ht of afiy kind 
in the land system just described, is owned not by an individual, 
but by a moic or less iiLimercfus gioup of persons jointly, each mem¬ 
ber of the group being entitled to his own share in the subject of 
ownership, and such share being capable of existing in any one of 
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various, more or less, complete states of separation, or division, from 
the rest. Thus, returning to an instance just now given, suppose a 
fractional, say, 9^-annas shareof|a village (the whole being consi¬ 
dered as 16-anna), or of any number of villages to bo the subject of 
a mokarari tenure. This may be the case in three or four different 
ways. ’It may mean that the tenure-holder has a mokarari right 
gj^on him to the rents S,nd dues arising out of a specified portion of 
the area of the village which is separated from the rest by metes and 
byunds'and bears to the entirety the proportion of 9^ to 16. 
Or it may mean that lie has the right to collect separately by his 
own amla from the .ryots throughout the entirety of the village 
9i-anna out^ of each rupee of rent. Or, again, it may mean that 
in certam parts of the area cowered by the grant he has a sole 
right to the rents, and in other parts to a fractional portion only, 
so arranged that in the whole he gets out of 16 annas of the 
entire profits of the area. And il may further be, as it usually 
i.s, .thaj^ it is incidental to his right to collect the share of rents, 
&c,, (^iie to him in respect of the tenure by his own officers at his 
ownkachnhri ; though it may also be that he has only the right 
to draw his fractional share of the net collections which have 
been made at a joint/.:acAa/iri belonging, so to speak, to several 
shareljolders. But, in whatever way this ‘mokarari tenure of 
9^-aiiua of property ie to be pos.se.s.sed and enjoyed, the owner of 
it is usually a joint-family, or a group of persons representing an 
original joint-family j and all the members of the group have 
each his own share in the tenure, which, although existing in a 
state undivided from the rest, is capable of being a’ssigned to a 
purchasor separately from them. Also, very often, each member 
^of tlie group can, as between himself and his shareholders, insi.st 
upon having an actual partition of the subject of tenure. When 
this is dorfe he becomes by himself separately entitled to a frac¬ 
tion, ^ay, of the supposed 9^-anna tenure. For illustration s sake let 
uptake the fr.iction to be one-sixth ; then his separate share of the 
rdnts and profits accruing* from the area which is covered by the 
tenure, subjefct, of course, to ^he payment of the superior rent or 
jamma, is one-sixth .of 9^ annas, i.e., 1 anna 9 pie. In this way 
it happens that even theVillage (or nnouzah) the unit, in terras 
of which the zemindary may be §aid to be oalculated, comes to 
bcKlivided into sjnall portions ; and the renj-receiver, who stands 
to a particular ryofc in the position^ of zamindar, may be, and 
often is, very small man indeed. Adhering to tlie instance 
alrpa^fy give^.^lg ma}’ say that the ryot may have to pay the whole 
of his,rent to me patwari of the one anna seven pie shareholder, 
or to pay one anna seven pie out of sixLecn annas of his rent to 
him,- and the remainder to the other shareholders separately, or in 
groups, or he may only have to pay the entirety of his rent to 
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i\\c kachahri, froju which each shareholder will get his sliarc 
on division. 

This system of sub-iufeudation and sub-division of*"^oint- 
interosts, accompanied by severalty of right, prevails uijiversa!ly 
throughout Bengal. One rdiult of this is a condition of .com¬ 
plexity of landed interests whi,ch is probably without a parallel 
elsewhere. And a still more serious consequence is, that t^e 
so-called owner of the land has the least possible motive for doiog 
anything to benefit it. It will be seen that the rent paid by the 
cultivator for the use of the soil does not go to one person bearing 
the character of an English landlord, but is «!istributdd among e 
series of owners, namely, the middle tenure-holders v^dh the reve¬ 
nue-paying zamindar at their head, eaqli independent of thp ot hers, 
and each, probably, consisting of several persons with independent 
rights among themselves. Why should one shareholder out of 
this lot advance money for improvement, the advantage of which, if 
any, will be shared in by many others over whom he has no fontrol 
or influence, to a greater extent than by himself? Furtlie?an(^e, 
under this system, the locally-resident zamiudars are very generally 
small shareholders of subordinate tenures, whose means are not 
greatly superior to those of the wo*ii-to-do ryots, and who cannot 
be possessed of any ampuut of education or culture. » 

So much for the situation and circunrstanccs of the ront- 
rcccivers ; that of the rent-payers, i.c., of the cultivators of the 
soil, deserves some notice. The lands of a village may be broadly 
distinguished into two sets, namely, the ryottce lands, on the ono 
hand, and flio zamindar’s ziraat, khamar, nij-jo(e, or sir-lands^ 
or whatever they may be termed, on the other. I’he ryotftec lands 
constitute the bulk of the village area. ®Thcy arc in a certain^ 
sense emphatically village lands; tlic right to occupy and cultivate 
the soil thereof rests upon a basis of custom, and is iii nq dc^rco 
derived from the zamindar. Sometimes the resident ryots pf tl?e 
village have a preferential claim, more or less openly acknow¬ 
ledged, to any portion of them which may for any cause liavo 
become vacant. In othors, the zamindar is practically unfettered in 
the selection of a new occupant. But iu all cases alike the 
occupier’s interest is looked upon as bottomed on sometliing quite 
independent of the zamindar. In Bengal, it is commonly termed 
the ryot’s jote. Evou when the actual possession* of a plot of lltud 
comes, as it may come, into, the hands of ike zamindar Iftmself, 
by reason of abandonment by the ryot, it is more th.'tn doubtful 
whether the jote interest disappears, or its ch^.jter change.s. 
In sh.ort, on the ryot tee lauds the occupying ryot holds his jqte, i.e., 
occupi( s the soil by a customary right to which he has personally 
succeeded, oil her by inheiiiance from an ancestor, or by trahsfer 
from a predecessor, or by admission through the zamindar. lie 
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may siiU-lefc; Imt it Rooms that, if ho docs so, his lessees ucver get 
any hotter position than that of hoiug his tenants, deriving cvery- 
tliiug ^rom liim and going out of possession with him henever 
he gdes. This right to occupy and till the land may be of Several 
kinds : it may be personal only, or n^ay be inheritable, or it may 
by cflstom involve, as incident to it, a power of cJicnation, or again 
tl>o zamindar may, if lia choses, create in favour of a ryot a perpe¬ 
tual inheritable right of occupation with power of alienation. 
By legislative enactment, actual occupation of the same land for 
a' period of twelve years confers upon the ryot (if ho has it not 
otherwise) ji personal right of occupation on payment of a fair and 
reasonable rent ; and occupation for twenty years at a ludform 
raid of rent generally bus tlic effect of conferring a right of occu¬ 
pation Sit tliat rate. A very large number of ryots in Bengal have 
in -one way or another acquired permanent rights of occupanpy in 
tlio laud*which they cultivate, but the remainder a large number 
merely occupy on payment of tlio rents and dues which have 
usually been paid to the zamindar’s kachahri in respect of their 
land*. ■* These are commonly much loss in rate than rents paid by 
agricultural tenants in England. Theoretical!}^, the zamindar is 
entitled to ask what ho tliin,ks fit before the commencement of 
every year, and, perhaps, turn this clas.s of ryot out, if he does 
not agree to the demand ; but <he zamindat seldom does so. 

On zeraat, khnmar, nij-jote, or sir-lands, in contradistinction to 
ryottee lands, the zaniindar may cultivate the soil on his own 
account, if he choscs, or put in cultivators on any terms which they 
may agree to accept. In truth, there the cultivators are I’ciiauts, 
and the zamindar is their landlord in the ordinary English sense 
of the word. The owijiership of the zamindar is unqualified by 
’the right of any oue else to the use of the soil. 

In the ccnception of the agricultural community, the distiiictiou 
beUveert the two classes of land is substantially this, namely, in the 
ijjotttie lauds, the use of the soil belongs to the ryot's ; in the other, 
the zamindar may regulate.and dispose of it as he likes. 

■In an early part of this description it was mentioned that the 
lioldings of the village ryots were commonly very small. In some 
paits of the country, however, jotes or ryottee interests in consi¬ 
derable tracts of unreclaimed jungle, or otherwise vVaste land, have 
at times been granted, of a-’perpetual' character, upon insignificant 
rents. The lanfl, which is , the subject of tRese grants, has after¬ 
wards .coir to be 'Sub-let to cultiviffovs. Under circumstances 
such pe these, it seems almost impossible to distinguish between 
the jote-dar "iffid'^an ordinary middle tenure-holder. 

• VII.— Ways and Means. 

In the foregoing pagc.s an attempt has been made to describe a 
type specimen of a Bengali village, and the principal conditions of 
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the life led hy its iahabitauts. By imagining the specimen sufli- 
cieiitly multiplied, air approximately correct idea of the entire 
province, or at auy rate of the deltaic portion of it, may be reached. 
Wo should thus have before us a very largo area of exceed¬ 
ingly fertile agricultural coqntry, covered by a dense population 
and possessing most imperfect means of intercommunication 
between its parts; the whole divided up intd petty communities, 
each of which in the ordinary course of things may, as a rule, Hb 
said to be self-sustaining, and to manage its own affairs ^dthout 
much thought of an external force. There is, at the same time, 
throughout the population an all-pervading consciousness of a 
great superior power which may at any time become specially 
active, and which is remorseless when it interferes, oS- is involcd 
through its courts, in matters relating fro revenue or land. * 

Tlj^e imperfection of the means of intercommunication between 
village and village, and between one portion of a rural district and 
another, is sometimes laid as an inexcusable fault at the doors of 
the English administrators of this country. But it is not ‘really 
so; although, no doubt, the Government might with proper 
diligence have done more in this matter during the last seventy 
years than it has. The magnitude of the task of creating a 
sufficiency of roads in Bengal, according to an English standard of 
requirement, may be conceived by imagining the whole of England, 
except the neighbourhood of large towns, entirely without roads 
other than two or three trunk lines, and ^ a few immctalled 
“ hundred lanes ” in the different manors, coupled with an absence 
of desife on. the part of the people for any thing better. What 
could the efforts of the executive GovernmeuUdo in apase like 
this? « 

And in order to make this picture approach a Bengal reality, it* 
must be added that there is not a stone, or any thing harder than 
clay, to te found in the soil of the delta ; and that the floods of 
the rainy season break down, and sometimes almost obliferate 
such roadyvays as have not been expenst'vely constructed by skilled 
engineers. 

To create in deltaic Bengal such a net work of permanent roads 
as an Englishman expects to find in a civili.sed country would be 
entirely beyond thp strength of any Governn ent whatever. Any 
considerable advance in this‘matter eftn only proceed from the 
exertions of the landholders and the qultivators themselves*; and 
as long as the complexity ‘ of tenures, which has alf^atly been 
pointed out, and the condition of the people- remains ^substantially 
that which it is at present, it will be useless to lool^tor any effort 
of the kind. , • 

And, indeed, the ordinary needs of the people in this respect are 
met by the existing state of things. The vehicles in use for the 
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carriage of goods are boats, the heads of men and women, little 
tiny bullocks, and bamboo carts of every rude construction ; and 
if well^to-do folks travel, they are carried in palkis and d '>olies or 
go boat. In the dry season the men, the bullocks, and the 
carts cai/ and do go almost anywhere^ And the local traffic, such 
as it 4sf usually takes place in detail of very small quantities. 
The danot or other 'seed is trodden out* by the bullocks at 
the khalian almost on the plot where it is grown ; and both 
the grain and the straw are very easily carried to the home¬ 
stead on the heads of the various members of the ryot’s family. 
The Hurplug produce, if any, of the ryot which does not go 
to his mahajan passes in *little items to the nearer hats and 
so becomes diffused over the neighbouring mouzahs, or is carried 
on further to the larger hdt9, Ihe mahajan and the modi afford¬ 
ing the only village depots. The larger hdls again, or local 
centers of pr^uce trade, are col^;^raonly situated on roads or 
khals.^ The produce trader here, by his agents, gathers in the 
result 8f his scattered purchases, and sends it away in carts or 
boats ;• and thus the outflow takes place very evenly, without 
the thought having occurred to any one, probably, that the moans 
of carriage admitted of improvegient. 

It is often said on occasions of scarcity pr famine that the 
streard will not reverse itself when necessary. But this appears 
to be erroneous. Manchester piece-goods find their way regularly 
by these very same channels to the remotest Bengal village. 
In some districts, too, there is in the normal state of things an 
actual importation and distribution of grain in this way* every 
year to a considerable extent, and there cannot be the least 
serious <foubt that, as ^ong as the ryots are able to pay the 
*requfsite retail price, fhe village mahajans and modis will succeed 
in keeping* up their stocks, whatever the local deficiency of crop. 
It .usually happens, unquestionably, when a season of * scarcity 
i%.sebn to be closely approaching, that both ^ihe mahajans 
a®id modis are inactive. .They know very accurately the extent 
of their clients’ and customers’ means. The mahajans, 'although 
he does not, as some thiifk, hold back for starvation prices the 
Sijtock which is actually in his golas, naturally enough declines 
to increase that stock at great .jost to himself, ^hen bis clients 
are already hopelessly involved In debt to him ; and the village 
modi for like feason will not and cannot lay in a stock at 
abnormal juices to rdtail it to those who cannot pay for what they 
purchase. 

This state Wtttiings would be completely changed if neither the 

• - ■ ■ - . -_ 

* In aome districte, ae in Cbota Nagporc, a rude hand-flail is used for 

• thrashing grain. 
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mahajan nor the village dealer had reason to doubt the ability 
of the ryot to pay* a remunerating price for imported food. 
Grain would then come in by the routes, through which,it ordi¬ 
narily flows out, smoothly and imperceptibly in obedience £o the 
attractive force of price; anfl probably no one but a most attentive 
observer would be aware that anything extraordinary was-’ taking 
place. It is the occurrence* of pauperustn in the ryots when a 
certain price of food stuffs is reached, which throws the ordinary 
machinery out of gear ; and it seems to be obvious that tips would 
be remedied, if hy any external means the purchasing power 
were maintained to them. ^ 

It is not the purpose of these pages to* discuss a question of 
political economy. But it may here be added thilt in timfcs of 
scarcity the action of Government docs not always appeal to have 
been directed immediately to this object. The institution of 
relief, works on a large scale, where great numbers of people, 
drawn from their homes, are massed together within limited areas, “ 
and the transportation of grain in considerable quantities from 
the outside to certain local centers, for the support of ^h’ose 
engaged on these works and for distribution so far as practicable 
by the hands of local committees in the pauperized districts, are 
the principal measyre? adopted by Government in emergencies 
of this sort. Whatever may be the amount of the relief* which 
can in this way be afforded (and no doubt i£ is often considerable), 
inasmuch as it is independent of the natural channels of supply 
which have just been described, it might appear at first sight to 
be an unqualified gain to the distressed people; but, unfor-, 
tunately, it is not so. Apart from the disturbance of social and 
economical relations, which is effected^ by large labour under¬ 
takings of temporary duration, the preparations, which Government 
has to make for unusual work, themselves very gr/?atly hinder 
ordinary traffic in rural lines of route ; boats and carts, &c., have 
to be collected—even impressed—in all directions and beco^ne 
locked up, so to speak, for days and wqeks before they are actually 
wanted, in order that they may be certainly ready when needed. 
And thus, not only while Goverrfment is importing, but also 
long before it commences to do so, private enterprize is l^ffc 
almost withoutta vehicle. 

Moreover, the 'Government method of nroceeding, by drawing 
away as many percons as possible from their Ibomes (aqd tbose 
the able-bodied rather than the iulSrm), as well as )|y supplying 
grain, directly tends to remove the pressure upon the*village 
mahajans and modia, and to make the market Wiiiidh they supply 
even more uncertain, and less to be counted upon than' it was 
before. And it probably may, with strict accuracy, be concluded 
that as soon as Government announces its anticipation of a famine 
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and its intentioa to take extraordinary measured of prevention, 
all natural effort at the village end of the syetem ceases. 

Somp of the wealthy zamindars, however, here and there, do 
much* to furnish an artificial substiUte very nearly resembling it 
in effect by causing their local amla to lay in stores for the benefit 
of their ryots; and this wholesome action is capable of being 
most extensively applied. The village panchayat, suggested in 
an^ earlier page as a means of effecting an equitable local taxation, 
would ^pear to be also an instrument which might be employed 
fot the direct stimulation of the ordinary machinery of supply. 

But as yet, unfortunately, this side of the great problem, which 
the occurrence of a period df scarcity forces upon the Government, 
has-remained‘‘practically untouched ; and those who urge itsspscial 
importance are not uncouMnbnly regarded by the public as ill- 
informed theorists. • 

i 

. * VIII.— Conclusion. 

A closing section may, perhaps, not be inaptly devoted to explain¬ 
ing aomewhat of the early history of the village and the peculiar 
position which it still holds in the political economy of India, 

England, France, and most other European countries are occu¬ 
pied each by a population which* throughout large assignable areas, 
or districts, is approximately uniform inl^th'e matter of language, 
national: associations,*and general habits of life. The case in 
India is not so. Although, in a certain rough sense, it is correct 
to say that the inhabitants of the Panjab are Panjabis, of Bengal 
are Bengalis, of Orissa are Uriyas, and so on, yet the people who 
constitute the pppulation of these provinces (some of them larger 
ill extent than European countries) are very far from being homo¬ 
geneous. They are coftiposed of several races or race castes, some 
of which ar^ spread over very considerable tracts, in no way 
limited Jiy the provincial boundaries. And the manner sn which 
tire, iitermixture of these races takes place, elsgwhere than in 
lajge towns, is in a great measure by villages. The village and its 
lands is throughout India the one unit down to which nearly all 
economical and many social* phenomena may be resolved ; and 
amongst other phenomena it is by villages that the various peoples 
are found to be arranged and distributed over the country. 

The varieties of the people, estimated by the hereditary distinc¬ 
tions of^race, trib%, and caste referred to, are almost innumerable ; 
and the discximination of thein is founded upon many independent 
elements, such as tradition, habits, customs, and religion, language 
and* physical a|5^£franccs. 

The Exceeding value of language in an inquiry of this kind is 
DOW generally very well understood j*but for the sake of clearness 
the mode in which it is made use of may be shortly indicated 
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Very many languages may branch out and grow up from one 
original language as from a root, a fact as we all know, of which we 
have ample illustration very manifest in Europe; for Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese have unquestionably sprung ‘ from 
Latin; and English, Dutclp Danish, German have a]si> plainly 
risen from a common source. Each individual language, too>, grows 
and alters with time, especially before k'arrives at the stage in •' 
which a popular literature comes to prevail; thus in England the 
language of Chaucer is very different from that of Shakespeare, 
and the language of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period greatly 
different from either. The study and comparison of ^11 available 
languages—both dead and living—by* those* who have devoted 
themselves to this gigantic task, has led to the disco^ffery that khn* 
ramification and development of languages is not an arbitrary bit 
of chance work, but is part of man’s natiwal history ; and that its 
facts, bound together by the principles and laws apparent in 
them, constitute a natural science of the highest possible interest. 
Connection between languages has in tins way come to be Viewed 
as affording very strong indication of a corresponding coniiectloa 
between the people who speak them. 

One of the broad results of thp science is that all the known 
languages of Europe And Asia group themselves into three families, 
which appear at pre»3nt to be almost entirely independbnt of 
each other, namely, the Indo-European family, markedly 'divided 
into its Indian, Iranian and European members, the Turanian 
family, and the Semitic family.* And it seems to be a fact of 
great cignipcance as bearing on the topic of this section, that the • 
different peoples who speak the languages of the Indo-European 
family, spread as they are over an enormpus area, are, as a whole, 
very perceptibly distinguished by features* of countenance from* 
the peoples who speak the Turanian languages. If the photograph 
of a Hihdi-speaking inhabitant of the North-West Prownces be 
compared withkhat of an Englishman, it is almost impossibld'fro|n 
the face alone to discover the difference of nationality; but if the 
like experiment be tried with a Kolh or a Tamulian, <it is probable 
that the broad nostril and thick Ifps will betray the Turanian 
extraction. The families of the languages and the families of the 
people belonging to them appear to be correspondingly distinct. 
Also the geograpjbical distribution of' the people who speaks ^he 
various languages of the groups just, mentionecTpresents jis with 
an equally significant set ‘of facts. We iJad that ^f the Indo- 
European family those peoples who speak the languages of the 
European member, or branch, cover Europe and^tifS**parts of Asia 

* The principal languages of these tions by Professor Monier Williams 
different families are conveniently in the Preface to his Sanscrit Die* 
exhibited in their respective rela- tionary. 
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which are west of the Caspian Sea; those w'lio speak the 
languages of the Iranian branch lie in a tract south of the Caspian, 
and tl\pse who speak the languages of the Indian branch inhabit 
Peshifwur and the neighbouring country, the valley of the Indus, 
the valley and delta of the Ganges, the table-land of Central 
Indisr in the angle between the two, the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and some tongues of territory running out from this ganglion, as 
foS? instance Orissa. On the other hand, just over the borders of 
this irregular area in India on the south, on the east, and even 
oft the north, are Turanian and, perhaps, other peoples who may, 
for want o{ a better general designation, be called aborigines, 
closely pressing up 'against, and following the indentations of, the 
boundary linef. The accepted theory, by which the foregoing facts 
of distribution and mau}> ‘others interwoven with them are 
acoounted for, supposes that all the peoples who speak the Indo* 
European languages come from ojje stock, which is now usually 
called the Aryan* race, and the cradle of which was Bactria or 
some tract in the neighbourhood, and on the east side, of the 
Ca’spiafti Sea. That from this site two main streams flowed out, 
one north-westwards into Europe, going ultimately to form the 
various nations and sub-races of^the European branch, and the other 
south-westwards bifurcating so as to give rise Jo the Iranian people 
in th«? south and the Indian peoples in the east. The latter 
division at several different times poured into India at the north¬ 
west corner, and from thence wave after wave spread down the 
Indus and the Ganges, and up the Assam valley, and overflowed 
southwards as far as it could over the table-land of central and 
peninsular India, meeting with and displacing (sometimes only 
partially)* relatively aboriginal peoples of the Turanian family and 
of dark complexion. 

By a process of this kind the resulting population of the invaded 
country* would naturally come to be the more purely Ar 3 i^n in the 
njigWiourhood of the place of entrance, and viould manifest a 
geadual shading off of the ^ryan type as one pursued the course 
of. advance .to its furthest extreme. And this is ex’actly the 
phenomenon which may bef observed in Northern India. Cabul 
and the Punjab afford everywhere the finest possible examples of 
the Aryan type, but at a glance the oldinary Bengali of the 
Dejta or the Uriya is perceived to be of a mixed origin. The lips, 
the no^, and th^ cheekbones betray a foreigtf ingredient, Turanian 
or aborigin^^ in character; and above'all the darkened tint of the 
-»--——^ 

"'The Sanscr^t^vfiters designated of aborigines or inferior races which 
their erwn superior race “ Arya. ” the Aryans encountered in India ; 
With them also “ Dasya, ” or “ Dasa” thoiClgh Manu refers to Dasyas of 
w.as the antithesis of Arya, and seems Aryan as well as of Mlechcbaa 
to have been used as the desfguatiou speech. 
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skin shows the infiltration from without of a very strong colouring 
material: the Cabuli ris almost as fair as an Englishman, while 
the lower caste Bengali very nearly approaches the Negro in 
darkness. • 

The first considerable in pouring of the Aryans is estimated by 
the best authorities to have occurred not less than 3,000 years 
before Christ. Crossing the Indus, they«advanced in a south¬ 
easterly direction, gradually driving out the dark-complexion6d 
aborigines (Dasyas) and occupying the country in their plage with 
some degree of intermixture. Probably this process was at first 
slow ; but eventually the Aryans, having traversed the^ district of 
the Five Bivers, established themselves prin'cipally on the banks 
of the Saraswati, a comparatively small stream which, flowing 
down from the Himalaya on the nortti, crosses the plain between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and makes its way to the latter or loses 
itself* in a desert Here they, became a nation and the nursery of 
that remarkable form of civilization which may with propriety be 
termed Sanscrit civilization, and whicb serves even at the present 
day to mark off the Hindu peoples from the rest of the world. 
The low watershed which divides the Gangetic tributaries from 
those of the Indus is still regarded ^s the Holy Land of India * 

We have no written annals from which we can trace out an 
authentic history of this people in their adopted country, or •learn 
with certainty the mode in which they effected the work of 'coloni¬ 
zation. But there seems to be good ground for supposing that the 
immigrants must have established themselves'by household groups, 
each taking and occupying a more or less specifically assigned 
area, largely in excess of its immediate wants. ,We can imagine 
that the head of the family was the head of the village so'planted, 
and that outsiders were only allowed to Settle within its boun-* 
daries, if at all, upon terms of subjection. It is not,improbable 
that at first the connection between villages was very lopse. 
Probably those which were the more nearly allied to each otfi^r 
by ties of relation ship, when necessary, sent their young men {o 
fight in their common defence under an acknowledged leader or 
chief, and supplied the commissariat in kind. From this loose 
organization for military purposes would grow up almost insensi¬ 
bly a civilization^ undel* which a supreme power, both military and 

-•— ---: 1 .. 

* Dr. Muir in Sanscrit^ Texts, vol. that there the Bxahmanical instilu* 

“ II, p. 397, remarks: “ It would ap- “ tioi>3 must have been developed 
pear that the narrow tract called " and matured, and perli^pB the col- 
Barhmavartta between the Saras- lection of the Vedic hymns coinplet- 
“ wati and Drishwati, alluded to in ** ed, and the cadh>ip(fbsed. It is not 
“ the classical passage of Manu, must “ easy to account in any other v’ay for 
have been for a considerable period “ the sacred character attached to 
" the seat of some of tUe most dis- this small tract of country.” 
tinguishsd Indian priests and sages; 
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civil, would come to reside in the hands of the successful leader or 
Kajah, and tlfe heads of the villages would t>e subordinate to him 
and hi| officers. At any rate, these suppositions answer very closely 
to thfe earliest descriptions which we find in the Hindu writings. 
Althouglf there is no history of the ancient Aryans, which can be 
depended upon, yet we have a great body of literature, theologi< 

• cal, philosophical, and Juridical, of great value, which has come 
do^n to us from them. The earliest of the books are the Vedas 
(probab4^ the oldest human writings extant in the world), with their 
Brahmanas and their Sutras, and these are followed by the Epics and 
Puranas. The four Vedas are the libly Scriptures of the Hindus, 
and believed by thena to be divine revelation, and to be thus distin¬ 
guished from 3,11 other books whatever. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon thbir character here.** rrofessor Max Muller puts the date 
of the Kig Veda, the first of them, about 1400 B.O., i.e., a|^ut 

^ 1,600 years after the first immigraticvn of the Aryans into India. 

* But Pr. Haug says it ought to be fixed as early as 2,400 B.C. 

PouAded on the Vedas and Sutras are the Dharma Shastras 
or 'institutes of religion and law, of which the earliest, as we now 
have it, is the Dharma-Sbastra of Manu. And not only is it 
the oldest, but it is by far tbe most complete and has come to 
prevail threughout the whole of Hindu India, as the one govern¬ 
ing authority in municipal law. It is supposed to have attained 
its existing form many centuries before Christ. Sir W. Jones 
thought it ought to be attributed to the eleventh or twelvth century 
before Christ, though'later scholars consider this estimate to be 

-too large. There is no doubt, however, that the book .speaks of, 
and prespnts us with data belonging to an early period of Aryan 
history. And in Manu pre find the features of an Aryan village 
disclosed, answering very closely indeed, so far as they extend, to 
the description of a Bengal village given in the foregoin|f pages, 
with thii# difference only, that at that time the lands belonged gene¬ 
rally, If not universally, to the village community itself, instead of to 
a landholder or zamindar, asi is the case in these modern days. 
And from the little which Manu tells us relative to the internal 
administration of the State, Ve see that it was effected ultimately 
by villages. The headmen of two or three villages were subor¬ 
dinated to a superior officer ; and four or five su^h officers were 
undjsr the command of a next highojf officer, ana so on, until the 
King’s pr rather** Raj ah’s cabinet was reached. And each village 
contributed j, certaid* proportion of its produce and other dues 
to tha support of the Rajah and his officers. Here we have 
very plainly tfi^jltincipal elements of the zamindary system as 


* An .excellent popular rteflcription of them is given in the first volume of 
“ Chips from a German Workshop.*’ 
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it remained down almost to the time of English legislation ; and 
a comparison of pictuves of the past which might be drawn from 
the pages of Manu, with sketches of the present such ps that 
attempted in this article, would, if it were ever made, shoiV how 
persistent and unchangeable }ias been the village ingredi6nt since, 
probably, the time when the Aryans first settled in the^ itegion 
of the Five Rivers, 
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Art. VIII.—the BENGAL POLICE. 

I N a former article we sketched briefly the mamier in which 
Act V. of 1861, gradually modified and ultimately wholly 
transformed, has been* worked in Bengal ; and ,ve showed why the 
u^v S 5 'stein has not come up to the expectations of its founders. 

VVe Slow propose shortly to consider in what respects, in spite of 
iimumerable difficulties, a decided advance has been made, and 
what further improvements are mo^ urgently required. 

Few Magistrates the present day have any conception of the 
mass of corri?ption whicli was^handed over to the new department 
on its ftrst introduction. Sir F. Haliiday, writing of the Police 
of his day, says—“ Throughout the length and breadth of the ^aud 
the strong prey almost universally,on the weak, and power is but 
too cpmmonly valued only as it can he turned into money.’* 
Another high official writes—“ The so-called Police of the Mofussil 
is Tittli better than a delusion. It is a terror to well-disposed 
and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and rogues.’* And a 
third writes—“ The Police estalilishmcnt has become the bane and 
pest of society, the tenor of the communi,ty., the origin of half the 
miser/ and discontent that exist among the subjects of Govern¬ 
ment ; corruption and bribery reign paramount through the whole 
cslablisliment; violence, torture, and cruelty are their chief instru¬ 
ments for detecting ‘crime, implicating innocence, or extorting 
money." 

To clqansc this Augean stable was the first task of the new 
^ns pep tor-General of Pojjce and his subordinates. Of the magni- 
ludo, of the difficulties and the dangers of this task, only they 
who bore fclie brunt of the battle in the first days of the new 
organisation can form any idea. The old Darogah for y*ears had 
i*v'gn3d supreme in his thannah with his small arsiy of burkua- 
dazes ; the whole posse of Aralah, each of whom was wont to 
receive a graduated scale of fee for every case that came into 
court, theebupprasees, the very domestic servants,'^—all combined 
to thwart and overthrow, if possible, the new order of things. But, 
in spite of violent opposition, and in the leet^i »of innumerable 

--- « - 

It w;is the usuvnl practice on the saman, hear^t', and a crowd of other 
eoiiclusi^u of a heavy Qpse to give a douie^stic servants, all .sitting in a row 
l)re.sent‘to t’Jfe doniestio servants of in the verandah. On asking tho 
the Seaeions J ud ji e or the Magistrate. Zemindar what these people wore 
The" writer can^n^ver forget bis doing tliere, he replied that a case haa 
astonisi^nient ou'driving one morning just been decided in his favour iu the 
With the Civil riurgeon to the bouse Judge’s Court, and the.se people had 
of a •wealthy Zemindar iu llooghly come for their usual buckskeesh. 
to fuitl the Sessions Judge’s' khmi' 
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diflicullius, t he new structure grew, aud iu less tbau^ three years it 
may be said to have been fairly established. But the very rapidity 
AVith which the new Force was established brought with iC^a new 
danger, which almost threatened at one time to bring about its dis¬ 
solution. A large proportion'of both officers and men were entirely 
new to their work, and they necessarily compiitted many blunders, 
and in their ignorance sometimes illegalities which were too of^u 
magnified into grave offences, and punished as such by the Magis¬ 
terial authorities ; nor did the more experienced officers even 
escape the wide-spread hostili^ty which the introduction of a new 
system evoked. False charges of ev^ry imaginable? description 
were daily brought into Court against Police offi(^ers ; and it is 
positively startling to look back at the old records and ^coutit in 
some districts the number of Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Head 
Constables who were put on their trial for alleged offences without 
any preliminary enquiry, And afterwards acquitted ‘by their 
Judges. The prosecution of officers and meu especiajly by 
Subordinate Magistrates under section 29, Act V,, for wbjit was 
termed neglect of duty, became so frequent that in I 8 G 0 Goveru- 
ment issued orders prohibiting the trial of Police officers under this 
.section, except with the permission' of the District Magistrate or 
District Superinteiuhnil. Ju one district a European Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, a young lad, fresh from an .English 
.‘'cliool, of gentle culture, a most inoffensive, straiglitforwurj, 
liouest, upright youth, who has since risen to a position of high 
importance and responsibility under Government, was arrested and 
tliiown into the common jail by the District Magistrate ou a* 
ridiculous cliaige of dacoity. 

Looking back now to t hese years, it seesns marvellous that ili§ 
whole s\'stem did not collapse ; and there can be no better proof of 
the energy, the zeal, and the devotedness with which'the^superior 
officers to wliom the new organisation was entrusted carried ou/. their 
work, tbau tKe fact that in four years they surmounted all tlifise 
difficulties, and extorted from their bitlerest enemies the admishfou 
that the new department was a deciilfid succe.ss, 

T1 le annual reports of Divisional Commissioners and Magistrates 
for the years 18()5 auj 1866 concur in representing (except in t\Vo 
or three districts*) that the Pplice were far more efficient than they 
had ever been befqre ; that crime was much .better reported ; 
that there was less oppressipn of the people ; ,that open and violent 
Clime against person and property had largely dimfbished ; that 
a nvut li larger number of offenders against the l^^piiR'ere conVicted ; 
and that the proportion of stolen property recovered had .greatly 
increased That the new Fotce was rapidly gaining the confidence of 
the peciple was clraily indicated by the numerous applications which 
wcie made by the villageio for the establishiaeut of new oittpostS; 
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and the strong protests with which any attempts to l emovo a PoMce 
station were m«t. The main points on which the new Police system 
had established its superiority cannot be better described than in the 
words#8f Mr. Montresor, the able and experienced Com missioner 
of the Burclwan Division, who thus wrote in 1867: “ I have never 
ceased to think that the new Police, after the first two years of its 
organisation, is immeasurably snpe.rior to the old ; the relations 
wi4h its officers far more intimate and less slavish ; it has shewn 
much m^re steady and general comprehension of the laws and 
far more strict obedience to them ; and the manner in which its 
cases are prepared are in respeot of legal form incomparably 
superior, lls officers* generally have enforced the abandonment 
of Jprture and violence, and one of the best proofs of the good 
cliaraeter of the Constabulary^ ts that the Judges of the High Court 
arc .steady in defending their honour and rarely eomment on their 
want of*skill.” Another Commissioner writes—" I have niatle a 
point of making close enquiry I'roni those conversant with the 
subject* as to the working of the Police whenever 1 am on tour, 
and Jblre general impression is that there has been a vast improve¬ 
ment during the past two or three years.” 

In the short space of four years, amid incessant changes, all tlii.; 
substantial progress had been made, and there was cveiy reason to 
look fcKward hopefully to the future. All tljal the new department 
wanted and asked for Tvas time and rest to enable them to make 
further advance. “It remains to be seen,” wTote the Inspector- 
General in 1866, “whether or not the reductions have been 
^carried too far ; but I would most earnestly deprecate any further 
changes for some .time to come. The new system of ’Police has 
b«en established in Bengal for the last three and a half years, but 
iurin§ the whole of period there has been one succession of 
changes,—nqi a member of the Force, from the highest grade to 
the lowest, has ever been certain from day to day that he might 
not; be^ either reduced or discharged. I do hope, the Force will 
nojiV be allowed to acquire a^ feeling of permanency which it has 
nevjcr hitherto enjoyed-” And again in the following ‘year the 
Inspector-General writes—“ H then we have arrived at the above 
results during the last five years, it is only natural to conclude that 
we only need time (and if I may be allowed to use a somewhat 
loose expression) to'be “let alone’*' to render* the Police in the 
country as efficieht as it. is ever likely to ke.” But the Police 
Department^was not to be ** let alone/ The “ system ” with its 
Inspec^or-G^erai and Deputy Inspector-General and depart- 
meirtal organisIJJiofl was still a thorn in the flesh of many a Bengal 
Civilian. At the very time Mr. Montresor and others were bearing 
cordial testimony to the steady progress and good ciiaractcr of the 
new Poice, there were others who could sec no good m the new 
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order of things. The Commissioner of a Division adjoining Mr. 
Montresor’s we find writing thus—“ I cannot say thut my appre¬ 
ciation of the present system of Police increases with my /experi¬ 
ence * * I think it involves financially a very great w^ste of 
money • * l positively do^not know at this moment wliio is the 

Deputy Inspector-General who has jurisdiction in my division. 
I have seen no instance or indication throughout the year of any 
useful action by this officer, whoever he may be. * * The w6rk 

of the Inspectors has drifted into something very differenti- indeed, 
from what is contemplated and intended in the rules and orders bn 
the subject. * * They (thfc Inspectors) now inspect stations 

comparatively seldom. 1 do not complain of this, for I bt Hevc 
their inspections to be, when they ap made, as a rule, absoltiteiy 
useless. 'J’licy are now employed aKnost wholly in iiivcl.tigaling 
crirnes. Every ciime of the least importance is taken out of the 
bunds of the Sub-Inspector aud inquired into by the Inspector. 
Of course, it is an advantaage to have a highly-paid and, presumably, 
more experienced officer to investigate the more serious ‘crimes. 
Put, on the olhci hand, the important office of Sub-Inspct\or is 
degraded aud dwarfed sadly. The Sub-Inspectors, though hetlei 
paid than the old Daiogahs, are ,certainly in every way wholly 
inferior to them, cl,iie(ly 1 think for the reason above givcii. 
Every important case Veing taken out of their hands, thJy lo.se 
interest, zeal, and self-respect. I believe it would most decidec 
benefit the administration if the grade of Inspectors were abolish¬ 
ed altogether, the money thereby saved being spent in improving 
the position of the Sub-Inspectors who would then becomc- 
Inspectors, The really valuable feature in tke .systejn is the 
well-paid Superintendent in eacli distriq^;. ^ I sincerely wii^li v^c 
had an As.sistant Superintendent of tlie same class in each sub¬ 
division. Preserving these officers, I confess tliat I should not 
be averse to see the Police, as a .separate department, abol'ished." 

We have quoted these remarks at length as they afford a lypical 
example of the class of objections which have frequently boon 
raised hy biassed aud unthinking persons against the new Police, 
and we propose to show, in a few word.s, how very unfounded .such 
objections are as applied to the Police system ; hut before doing .so, 
it will perhaps'be we^l to sketch very briefly the system under 
whicli Police work is supposed to be carried on. , t- 

The fundamentaPbasis of the whoje Police system was\ and i.s, 
that there should be .strict,'minute, and ince^.sant supt. vision in a 
gradually widening circle over every policemaq, Tjm Heat) pon- 
stable was to watcli the (JonsfabJej tbe Inspector, f^^Sub-Jngpcctoi'i 
the District Suporiritcmlent, the Inspector; the Deputy InSpecfor- 
Goneial, the District Superintendent ; and the Inspector-General 
over all. Each Police .station i.s placed in charge of a Sub- 
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Inspector, who has undei him one or two Head Constables and a 
certain nurnlJer of Constables, “i'he duty’of the Sub-Inspector 
is to Tipcei VC and record the first information of all offences occtir- 
ing Vithin his jurisdiction, to report all cognizable cases at once 
Ihrough'tho Inspector to the Sub'LUvisional Magistrate, and to 
take*immediate steps for the investigation of such offences and 
for the apprehension o^ offenders. 'He has also to keep up certain 
r?gistcis connected with crime,—register of escaped offenders and 
notorious bad characters, register of property stolen and recovered, 
register of fines imposed by Magistrates, which he has to collect. 
He records in a dia|y (cop^ of which is sent at the close of each 
day to the Inspector) a minute account of the doings of himself 
aii^ his subordinates hour by hour, all miscellaneous reports of 
any imprest which may reaiMi him, the general state of the crops, 
weather, coinlition of the people, &c. &c., and all non-coguwable 
cases which may have been reporte.'l at his station. 

K. circle of five or six stations, which in large districts having 
sub-dfvisions is conterminate with the Magisterial sub-division, is 
ph^Ced in charge of an Inspector. Ec has his head-quarters at 
tlio sub-divisional head-quarters, and is or should bo in dose and 
daily communication with the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. He 
should, in fact, as regards Police matters i« the sub-division, be the 
rigbt'liand of the ^ub-Divisional Magif^rate, just as the District 
Superintendent is the right hand of tlie District Magistrate in 
Police affairs througljout the district. He receives the daily report 
from the Sub-Inspector in charge of stations ; he constantly visits 
the stations under him ; he sees that the various •rcgis’ters are 
properly kept up, fines duly realised, accounts carefully kept; 
•he ^iscertains from thft villagers what the Police iiave been about, 

* whether there are any complaints of oppression, whether ready 
assistance is afforded to the people by the Thanna Police :;he assists 
ill -the Investigation of serious cases, and if necessary he can take a 
iSsc out of the hands of his subordinate and investigate it himself; 
iffiis is a power, however, wiich should only be exercised in rare 
cases. When at the head-quarters of his sub-division, the Inspector 
closely scrutinizes the station diaries ; sees that men are properly 
apportioned to their (Afferent duties; hp watches closely the 
progress and manner of investigation of each.c^e as reported in 
tl^ special diarips ; and hfi submits daily to ^the District Superin¬ 
tendent, after showing‘it to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, a brief 
abstract o^lfcill occurrences reported in*his circle and any matters 
of general iiP^sJ which have found entry in the station diaries, 

Suph was tjiG system laid down by the founders of the new Police 
Force ; it was a scheme in consonanoe with all the best systems in 
Fuvope ; it bad been already tried and bad succeeded admirably iti 
at least one Indian province; and there was no reason wJiy it 
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slionid not finvo sncccedccl in Bengal, liad it only Leen given free 
scope and working room. But, as we showed in a fanner article, 
the new Police have never had an opportunity of putting the 
system fiiirly into practice. Before the new Force hatr fheen 
two years in existence, the adnainistrative power of Ahe In¬ 
spector-General and his deputies was withdrawn, and I^istrict 
Magistrates and Comnnissioneiis were told^ ‘that the Police was 
entirely jit their disposal ; that the District Superintendert 
was a mere assistant to the Magistrate, and bound implicitly to 
obey all his orders ; and that Magistrates could administer tlierr 
Police in whatever fashion seemed to them best. The result 
is that each Sub-Divisional Magistrate has ‘gradually taker) to 
working the Police according to his own notions. ♦ One th|p.k'=r 
Inspectors useless and sets them asi<le*altogether ; anotherc thinks 
that Inspectors should investigate every case, and orders them-o.ut 
nccordit)gly on every possible opportunity; a third empjoys his 
Inspector chiefly for the investigation of civil cases. There was no 
occasion for Sir George Campbell to record, “ that it is not for 
Magistrates to assist the Police, hut for the Police to assist ,the 
Magistrates in every way, to obey their orders, carry out their 
views, and altogether recognise their positions to be that or 
assistants to the Magistrates for Police purposes.” And that 
“ these duties arc not W. be strictiy limited to the functions r/hich 
the law requires of them, but that the Magistrate is to be held 
fully entitled to employ the Police officers to take a census, mend 
a road, or do anything else for which a trustworthy officer may 
be usefally employed.*' All this had been fully recognised and 
carried out long before Sir George took the rein.s. , All that Police 
officers ever ventured to hint was that the Subordinate' Police, 
were .so much employed on miscellaneous dutihs that the real Pblice • 
work of the country Avas in danger of being altogether, neglected ; 
hut their', remonstrances were unheeded, Avhile Comrariisioners 
recorded their .sentiments in the fashion we have above quoteii. • ■. 

If the Inspectors never visited their stations, and if their visits^ 
when they did visit tliem, were barren of results—if all their 
oases were taken out of the hands eff the Sub-Inspectors so that 
they were losing all self-respect and intecest in their work—it is 
very evident that tlih District Magistrate and the Commissioner 
liimself failed in ‘their duty,* for it resited with them, under the 
Government orders, to«remedy so grave an error of* administration. 
But we have searched in vain through the records of^the period 
for the sign of any action on the part of either Comm'issiorjpr or 
Magistrate. It will probably surpise our readefs#!!^ learn that'at 
the very time the Commi.ssioner wrote—“ The Si'ib-Insp^ctois, 
though better paid than the old Darogalis, are certainly in eveiy 
Avay "wholly inferior to them,”—there were in the Districts of this 
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Comniissioiiei;’.s division 90 Sub-Inspectors, of wliom CO liad served 
in the old Police ! Dear old Darogalj, the worthy Coinniissiouer 
did recognise thee then under thy new title! “ Mu,tato namiuG 
de te fah^la narratur ." 

Tl^e^allusion to the Deputy Inspectt)r-Geueral is quite in keeping 
with the other remark^ recorded by the Commissioner, a confession 
o^i,complete ignorance*of what that officer was doing, coupled 
with a bold assertion that he could be doing no good whatever. 
A similar confession might liave been made with the same truth 
and quite as much to the point witii reference to the yuperintend- 
ing Engineers, the iDeput^ Inspector-General of Hospitals, the 
liii^ector of Hchools, or the Inspector-General of Jails ; and any of 
these o§icers might have re^?ted with equal force that they were in 
complete ignorance of what use a Commissioner could possibly be. 

The whole of the Commissioner's remarks afford, a striking; 
example of how easy it is for mbn to deceive themselves when 
writing under the influence of strong prejudice. 

»We,suspcct that matters were not quite so bad ns the Commis¬ 
sioner represented, but such comments coming from men in 
high places tended strongly to keep alive the old feeling of cla.ss 
jealousy and prejudice, which, i? left alono, would have died out; 
and tl^e consequences of such a feeling wete painfully manifest 
in the sudden outbursts every now and then of violent, hasty, and 
injudicious proceedings which marked the action of Magistrates, 
and sometimes of higher authorities, against Police officers. The 
Goveinmeut records afford ample evidence of what we have,stated. 
‘ We (prote the more prominent cases within our recollection which 
j^)ave been specially brought to the notice of Government, and 
, m all of which the ei*p<?nses incurred in defence of the Police 
officers concerned were wholly or in part paid by Government. 

A prostitute who had been arrested on a charge -of theft, 
aqd fifterwards released on bail by tlie Police, for want of sufficient 
evidence, accused tlie Inspector of extortion. lie was tried and 
Ifonorably acquitted and hik expenses paid in full by Government. 
2iid.—A glaringly false chiiige of torture was brought against a 

Sub-Iuspecter of the -District, lie was, however, com- 

hiUted to the Sessions, and at once honoraliy ac(\uitted, a portion 
of his expenses being paid by Gove; ijrnent. * 

€?d.—A Hei*d ConstuLle of the- 1 —District, who had 

been cBiefly instruniental ii/ procuring the conviction of a gang 
of dacoits, ^^vas charged three months after the alleged occurrence 
with ’having'’<t||ft*ired the dacoits to extort a confession. The 
Deputy Magistrate before whom the charge was laid, after a delay 
of six’ moutlis, convicted the Head Uonstahle and sentenced him 
to two years’ rigorous imprisouraent. The Sessions Judge (juashed 
the couvictiou, and ordered the case to be sent up before 
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liimsolf for trial. The Head Constable was unanimously aequiltod 
by the Jury, and lifis expenses, amounting to lls, 219, were 
paid by Government. The Deputy Magistrate who firy.t tried 
this case was degraded, and ordered to refund a portion 6‘f the 
expenses incurred in the defence. *■ 

4i/i.—An Inspector of the—-District, of long-standing^ and 

excellent character, was committed to the ‘Sessions on a charge of 
coercion and getting up false evidence in a murder case which ‘ne 
had investigated. He was honorably acquitted, but the trial cost 
him Rs. 1,200, of which Rs. 075 were paid by Government. The 
Sessions Judge, in acquitting the Inspector, commented very 
severely on the conduct of the Magistrate wlio had coramiUed 
him. . * *• 

oth .—A Sub-Inspector of the-District was comrfiittcd to 

the Iligh Court by an Officiating Calcutta Magistrate on an absurd¬ 
ly false charge of torturing a» prisoner to extort confess^ion. So 
palpably false was the charge that the presiding Judge slopped the 
trial before the examination-in-chief of the complainant hall been 
finished, and the Standing Counsel, who was prosecuting on'bOhalf 
of Government, declared in open court that there was not a tittle of 
evidence to support the charge, arvJ that he could not understand 
upon what grounds the .case had ever been committed. The trial 
cost the Sub-Inspector'Rs. 900, of which thp Government iillovvcd 
him Rs. 500. 

In the Annual Report for 1867 we find the Inspector-General 
of Police bringing specially to notice one instance out of several, in 
which ftn Kr.tra Assistant Superintendent was committed by a Joint 
Magistiate to the Sessions, and there convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine, but released, on appc{il, by the High Qourf. 
The case is thus described by the Inspector-General : “The Ex Ira* 
Assistant^ was tried before the Sessions Judge of Patnu. He was 
defended by a Barrister of the High Court, and the Joint!'Magis¬ 
trate appeared as prosecutor and as the principal witness against ftie 
Extra Assistant. The trial lasted for eight days. The Judge in m 
lengthened charge summed up very strongly against the prisoner.” 

The Jury acquitted the Extra Assistant of the first or principal 
charge, and found him guilty of the scAlond and third charges. 
The Judge sentfinped i^ohokisto Ghosc to one,year’s rigorous im¬ 
prisonment, and to pay a fine'of Rs. 100, ^ , 

“The Extra Assistant appealed to t,he High Court, whenctwo of 
the Judges, Messrs. Maephdrson and Scton-Ka'tr, after%.eviuwing in 
a lengthened judgment the whole proceedings, ijo^nly acqxiittcd 
the Assistant of every charge, and orilered his imfnediate release, 
but commented very .severely upon the action of all the parties . 
concerned in the prosecution. The Judges further added .that 
there was not one tittle of evidence against him, tiiat he ought 
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never even to have been called upon for his defence, and that 
he had full grounds for the action he had taken. 

“J^obokisto Ghose was on the 8th January reinstated in his 
appointment, and the expenses incurred in his detence have since 
been reJurned to him by order of the Government. In the mean¬ 
time he had suffered nearly three mouths’rigorous imprisonment.” 

** ^ “ I have been ol^liged,” writes the Inspector-General, “ to 

remark upon the particulars of this prosecution somewhat at 
Ijength • firstly, in order to show why the department has failed 
in Patna to obtain convictions for the serious crime of poisoning, 
which is well kn^wn to be pre^falcut there, whereas in Monghyr 
and Bhaugi]^pore, as will bo seen by former reports, and lu 
Lffharduggga lately, its action was most successful; and 
because I feel that an flonest and energetic officer, who has 
dt?served well of the State, has been subjected, under the forms 
of law,•to a most serious injustice.” 

.Id the Annual Report for 1868 we again find the luspector- 
Cicneral writing : “ During the year there have been numerous 
harassing and unnecessary prosecutions of Police officers, which 
have ended in honourable acquittals. Such cases do much injury 
to the Force, and cause employment in the Police to be looked 
upon ^as most precarious. This prevents.many respectable men 
from joining, who would otherwise willingly join the Force. Only 
recently it was thought expedient to re-eraploy an old and trusted 
officer who had retired on pension. He was offered a post far 
above that which he formerly held, but he declined accepting it, 

• unless his pension was secured to him ivhatever might Im'p'pen, 
He evidently thought that in rejoining the Force he Jjpii consider- 
*able.risk of being coi\vi«ted of an offence of which he was innocent 
and losing a pension which he had gained by long and meritorious 
service. 

'..Wp ^could, if necessary, multiply examples showing Ihe extra- 
(^inary mistrust, jealousy, and suspicion which ni*arked the con¬ 
duct of many of the Magisterial authorities towards the P.olice ; but 
we have saic? enough, we tru^t to show that such feelings were very 
prevalent, and it is not surprising that under such circumstances 
all progress was much retarded, and sometimes altogether cherbed. 
We now proceed t« consider in what respects* improvemeut is 
mist urgently rfiquired, anti how it can best be effected. 

Firs? and foremosj, and ahtlie root of all permanent improvement, 
comes' tlie^ong vexed question of Tillage Police. In vain have 
successive Inepecttus-Gcneral, Deputy Inspectors-General, and Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents urged year after year the imperative neces¬ 
sity of placing the village chowkidars upon a proper footing ; the cry 
is repeated in every Annual Report from 1862 down to 1874, and 
wc are not one whit better off than w'c were before the introduction 
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of the new Foreo ; on the contrary, our position is worse, for the 
villai^er lias discoveretr that he is not bound by any law to support 
a chowkidar, and the chowkidar has discovered that neitk^r the 
Magistrate nor the District Superintendent has the power either 
to compel him to serve, or to punish him for neglect of duty, except 
by dismissal, which, as he frequently gets po pay whatever, is no 
puuishnieiit at all. Before the’ introdiictioA of the new Police yie 
village chowkidar did get some remuneration ; if the villagers failed 
to pay him, he had only to put in a petition before the JVJfgistrate, 
who deputed a burkundaz from the thannah to go ro'und with the 
chowkidar to every house and collect^ his dues ; and they were 
collected, and often a good deal more. Other Magistrates, less trustful 
of the tc-ndur mercies of their burkundazes, issued staiulins orders 
that in the case of achowkidar’s pay failing into arrears the leading 
vilh^gers were to be arrested and sent into the Magistrate’s 
r^itcIiGt'nj where they danced attendance until the efiowkidar 
reported that his claim was settled. Again, if a chowkidar was 
reported for absence or neglect of duty, a fine was summarily, levied 
from him by order of the Magistrate. No sooner was the*new 
Police introduced, however, than all these proceedings wore dis¬ 
covered to be illegal, and ever sinc(^ the Village Police has been 
growing daily more uiieless, if not more vicious. ^ 

So far back as 1838/Mr. Halliday recorded in a famous Police 
minute—“In vain we exalt and encourage, and discipline aud 
centralise 8,000 men (the burkundaz Police),, while we leave un¬ 
altered the organization of one hundred and seventy thousand 
who ar*e essential as a connecting link with the rest of the system, * 
But betwqpn them and the Police paid from the general 
revenue the chain of subordination is broken, and broken toq 
precisely where the true interests of the Police require thorough 
continuity." 

In ISS-I Sir Barnes Peacock recorded—“Thecustomto,m'£vip- 
tain watchmen’seems to have existed from the earliest times "^ri 
every village. I cannot think that it Cbuld ever have been inten'd- 
cd that the maintenance of that <;lass of officers should fall into 
disuse or be considered as merely optional with those who have 
always contributed to ^their support; wliefe lands have been appro¬ 
priated to their'support it should continue to. be so. When the 
watchmen have been paid \)y contributions /ioin the village 
community, either m money or grsf.in, suclj coniributiorftj should 
be considered obligatory.”* The Police Commi.s.siot^which sat in 
i 800 framed their propositions in accordaii«'j^ith the* above 
principle. These were;— . . 

1st .—“ Tliat in most pavts of the Lower Provinces of 'Bengal 
zi-m:ad;a ,'7 cannot by OvUslina law be compelled to maintain Villugo 
Police.” 
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2ii(2.—“ Tliat ia Bengal a Village Police does exist, though 
hitherto scarcely recognised by law and most inefficiently 
maintained/’ 

SrJ.—“That the only way by which it is possible to secure a 
proper maintenance of the Village Police is to provide an enact¬ 
ment* whereby the Magistrate may Ije enaVded to levy and collect 
»from the village residents the fees, and dues diey now pay as 
remuneration for the Village Police they now appoint and enter¬ 
tain ; a%l where maintained by the zemindar, to secure to the 
Village Police enjoyment of the land assigned to him.” 

“ That in^no case can a new ces« or tax be levied from the 
landholders of Benofal for'village purposes, but a law should be 
j)a.<^d securitf^ lands already assigned for the purpose, and render¬ 
ing obligatory the payment 6>^ the dues now providod.” 

“.The Police Commission of 18G0 then ‘ urged that one of two 
alternatiyes must he adopted, viz,, tijat either an enactment should 
l)C passed to give a real and vigorous effect to this principle, or 
els(^, tl^it the existing watch, which is ineffectual for any public 
putjx)se, should be treated merely as private servants, and that the 
State should look more strictly to the landholder for the punctual 
discharge of the duties already imposed by law.”' 

In ISGi Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, wlien reporting upon the 
Police •establishments of Bengal, earnestly, c*allcd attention to the 
subject and strongly hrged upon Government the advisability of 
resuscitating the fast decaying Village Police. He thus writes : 

“ The most important'subject for consideration and action is the 
^present condition of the Village Police in the agricultural districts 
under the Government of Bengal. I think the fact of this ancient 
i4Bstitution having gradually diminished in efficiency since we 
s'btained possession of *the country can hardly be controverted until 
at the present time it stands upon the very verge of collapse. If 
measurCfC are promptly taken for a wholesome resuscitatieJn of this 
bf)^y,»I have no doubt they may yet be placed uppn an efficient 
foptiug; hut prolonged d^:]ay may cause, as in parts of the 
Madras Presidency, all traces to fade away, and then U will be 
almost impossible to attempt»revival.” Upon the strong represen¬ 
tation of Colonel Bruce, .the Bengal Government called on Mr. 
Ilobhouso, then Legislative Member for Bengal, to^ubniit a report 
upon the best meaTis of .re-orgaiusing the Village Police. Mr. 
Hobhoii^e submitted his report in 1864, 4ogether with a draft 
Act, to. impj^ve the system df Village. Police. The Act provided 
that tjje appointment, removal, and payment of the Village Police 
should he vestd^iH the District Superintendent, subject to the 
geiiorni coutrof of the District Magistrate. The monies necessary 
lor tlio payment of the Village Police were to be collected from the 
zemiiidars, sudder lariners/ and others paying revenue direct to 
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Govcrniuent ; or i» cases where the village community had by 
usage maintained thei-i’ own chowkidar, the money Was to be raised 
from any five headmen of the village selected by the MagisJ^ate. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s measure had certainly the advantage of Simpli¬ 
city, but it was opposed by a.large majority of Comrnissidners and 
Magistrates, and fell through altogether. • ' 

It is worthy of remark that no two Com.»hissioners give the same" 
casons for opposing Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill, and they all proposed 
different remedies. « 

In 1865 a Special Commissioner, Mr. McNeile, was appointed 
to enquire into, and report upbn, the whole questioiv of Village 
Police. In 1866 Mr. McNeile subm'itted a most elaborate and 
exhaustive report on the subject. ,pis proposals were:— 
l6’i.—To abolish entirely the pre.sen*j chowkidaree systeiii which 
he considered to be beyond improvement. 

2nd .—To substitute in its place a paid subordinate constabulary, 
who were bound to be residents of the circles of villages in which 
they were <nnployed. * 

—lo sweep away the whole body of law which imposed 
on landhnldeis the obligation of reporting crime to the Police 
;,ijd aiding in the arrest of criminals. 

‘Vh .—To pay the subordinate constabulary by a tax collected 
Tr; iii tlie proprietors .o^ svdder mahals ; permission beingf* given 
these latter to recover the amount as land rent from their under¬ 
tenants, who in time w'ould recover from those holding under them 
down to the lowest step in the ladder. 

Mr.• Mcl^eile’s scheme also was strongly opposed by the great- 
majority of Civilians and by the Inspector-General of Police. 

“ The village watch,” wrote Colonel Pugl^p, J‘ has existed in Jnd’At 
from time immemorial. It is bound up with the feelings and* 
custoras of the people ; it will he very difficult to substitute in 
its place a system which will equally secure their coLfidenefe, 
The ryots generally look upon the chowkidar as one of th'^r 
own body, who is acquainted with 9,11 their affairs, in fact, aaa 
friend and associate in whom they repose confidence. At the 
same time he is regaided as the representative of official authority 
in the village, and as one whose duty it'is to report crime and 
apprehend criminals. This system enables ^the Police to come 
into close communication with the people, \ hich scarcely any otjier 
plan will enable iheiti to do. It is admitted that'one of the great 
difficulties with which the Government in the?country4:as to con¬ 
tend is the absence of the cordial co-operation of tbg peoplerin the 
administration of the criminal law, and' yet it* re now propo'sed 
to destroy the only connecting link which at present exi^s be- . 
tween the official class and the people at large. * * It is proposed 
to sweep away the whole body of law which imposes upon land- 
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holders the obligation of reporting crime to the Police and of 
aiding in the Arrest of criminals; but I aiTi strongly of opinion 
that tjje obligation of landholders to report crime and to aid in 
the sfrrest of criminals should never be curtailed or interfered 
with, unless it be to make it more stringent. Who has so many 
meaflsTif learning of the commission of crime as the landholder ? 

• Who possesses more influence than he does, as regards the pre- 
v^ition of crime and tracing of criminals? And yet he is to 
reap tb® advantages of holding property and give no assistance 
in keeping the peace ! ” 

Mr. Mcii^eile admits “ that therfi is a power established through¬ 
out the land with aW firifier root in the minds and habits of the 
people than the whole authority of the Government; this is the 
pow.or iff the landholders find their local agents, whose reign, 
silently acquiesced in, extends to every house in every village of 
the country and yet, instead of outilising this power, he would 
liispepse with it altogether! Why should we reject a sure 
means* and positive influence because it is grudgingly given ? 
■\^^hy hot adopt means that would make it the interest of land¬ 
holders to afford the aid which they are so capable of affording ? 

“Id my opinion we should,eu(Jeavour to improve rather than 
destroy this important institution. To ,d(i this we should keep 
us neaY as possible to the characteristics • of the present village 
system, which is in accordance with the habits and prejudices of 
the people.” * 

With th is report *thc question appears to have been dropped, 

. and in 1863 we find the Inspector-General of Police agaimeport- 
ing thaj “ with reference to the organisation of the Village 
Police, no advance jia^ been made, and this vexed question 
remains as far as ever from solution,” 

In 1869* a Commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
C. H. Campbell, R. Thompson, H. Bell, and Baboo Jshur Chim¬ 
ed Clhosal, for the purpose of framing a Draft Bill for the reform 
ci* the Village Police. Th« Commissioners submitted tljeir report 
with a Dratt»Bill in June 1869, and in the following 3 'ear this Bill, 
with certain modifications, Became Law under the title of Act VI. 
of 1870. The main provisions of the Bill are— 

The District M^istrate is empowered* to^ ifppoint not less 
thjjn three, and not inoro than fivfi, persons to form a imnchayet 
in any*village coutainiag piore than 60 Houses, and he is also 
authorised jrnder certain conditions to^nake unions of villages. * 
Th« pancli^et is to determine the number of chowkidars 
to be employetf%i*each village, provided there be two chowkidars 
to eveSry 150 Louses, and one additional chowkidar for every com¬ 
plete number of 100 houses over 180. 

The panchayet is to fix the monthly salaries of the chowkidars 
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providetl that sucIj salary is not to be less than Rs. 3, nor more 
th.'u) Ks. G per incnsoifi. 

'rhe 'panchayet is to raise in each village by a 
the amount required for the pay of chowkidars, 

Jevied in cach'villnge being an^assessment according to the* circum¬ 
stances and the property to be protected of the persons liable to 
assessment, provided that not mm'e than onq rupee is to be assessed 
on any one person, and that all persons who in the opinion of the 
ptanchayet arc too poor to pay half an anna a month %re to be 
exempted altogether. 

The 2 ^auc/ia 2 /ef is to appoint *0110 of their number^ to receive 
and collect the rate which is to be paid by eq6al monthly lu'-tal- 
mcn ts. * «. 

The chowkidar is to be appointed by the panchayet which has 
also power, with the sanction of the Magistrate, to dismiss the 
chovM^idar. • ,, 

The District Magistrate is authorised to fine or dismiss any 
chowkidar. The panchayet is obliged to exercise a general 
control over the chowkidar and every member of the pandhayef, 
who becomes cognizant of the commission within the village of 
certain offences, is bound by JaAV forthwith to cause the same 
to be reported by the chowkidar to the officer in charge of the 
Police station, and if tt'e chowkidar fails to report, the nfember 
is bound to convey the report himself. 

The Bill then goes on to define the duties of chowkidars, which 
are pretty much the same as they have' always been; and 
here we may observe in passing that in the Draft Bill, and ^ 
still more pointedly in the Act itself, the old feeling of jealousy 
of the District Superintendent’s power again crops out. l^tie Draft 
Bill gave the District Superintendent of Police power to dismiss* 
a chowkidar, provided the sanction had previously he&n obtained 
of the DiUrict Magistrate. In other words, the District Supei:iii‘ 
tendent of Poli/je, who under Act V, was invested with full flowi^v 
to suspend, reduce, or dismiss any Polipe Officer, from Inspector 
down to a' Constable, was not thought fit to be trusted with power 
which was given to the village panckdtyet. The Act itself ignores 
the District Superintendent altogether, and gives him practically 
no authority whatever*over the Village Police^ while, at the same 
time, it invests eVery Deputy Magistrate and every Assistant 
Magistrate in charge^ of a Sub-Division, with pbwer to fjne and 
liismiss the Village policeman. It \Vould hard conceive 
anything more irrational or illogical under a system of Policy, the 
keystone of which is Act V., 1861. When, howe^d^he Inspector- 
General of Police ventured to point out this ‘extraordinary 
inconsistency, the Lieutenan't-Governor replied “that District 
Supeiinteudents were not independent • officers but Magistrate’s 
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Assistant,s for Police purposes, and that no proposal which aimed 
at divesting the Magistrate of his authority over the rural police, 
and tt^iHsferring his authority to the Police Department would 
ho listened to.” It is scarcely necessary to say that no such 
proposal had ever been made by the Iflspector-Gcneral of Police. 

Ill April 1871, Act YI. was introduced experimentally into the 
***fol^)wing Districts: Patha, Bhaugulpore, Beerbhoom, Jessore, Raj- 
shuhye, Dacca, Chittagong. Up to the end of 1873, except from 

■ one distrtet, the reports received of the working of the Act have 
been most unsatisfactory. In Beerbhoom it was introduced into 
ID villages.' Within the ^rst year one of the members of a 
'pa'iLchayet w»s convicted of embezzlement, and the further 
extonsiop of the Act in this pfstrict was suspended by order of 
Covgrurnent. The Commissioner reported that no improvement 
had taken place in regard to regularity of attendance, at Palice 

. stations dr punctuality of reports ; that the chowkidars were tho 
same ' pidividuals who held office under the old system ; that the 
Act wa,s most unpopular with the people ; and that the situation 
of tfie pnnehayet was most unwillingly accepted. In Jessore 
the introduction of the Act was postponed at the instance of the 
Commissioner. In Bhaugulpoii the Act was introduced into eight 
village'^. The Commissioner reports it to'be complicated and is 
opposed to iis further extension, as it cannot be enforced without a 
panchayet, which it is very difficult to obtain as the people are most 
backward in education and intelligence. 

In Chittagong it was introduced into five unions. The Magis- 

■ irate reports that it cannot be considered a success ; that it is not 
{yiitcd to'ihe district, if indeed it is suited to any Bengal District. 

In*Patna it was kit?oduced experimentally into 26 villages. 
The result has been far from satisfactory, and both Magistrate and 
district ^ Superintendent are altogether opposed to the further 
t;xt<infcion of the Act. 

•The only district from which a favourable report has lieea 
received of the working of ^ho Act is Rajshahye whore it has been 
introduced into 3,176 villages. The Commissioner reports that 
the result has been vory^satisfactory, but the Inspector-General of 
Police writes—“ I cannot say that 1 was ifavoujrably impressed 
when marching through the dist» I(’,t last cold season. I took the 
ojiportunity of seeing some of tho panch(iycts and looking at 
their adbounts. The^ chowkidars were ipiite of the old style; they; 
all complaiif that they were kept in arrears and that they did not 
receive the pay.'jj^ltich wa.s entered in the accounts. In one case an 
order .Jiad been received to attach the property of the 'puncluiyet 
* as the’chowkidars were J2 months in *arrear,s. The members, with 
the exception of the man who k(!pt the accounts, seemed to know 
or care little about the mattei." 
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The "cnoral opinion then seems to be that Act VI. of 1870 is 
impracticable, and the old question recurs—what is to be done? 
For Jive and thirty years this question has been asked/»and we 
seem to be as far as ever from the solution. All are agreed that the 
reform of the Village Police is a matter of paramount importance. 
All agree that the first and most important point is to secure a fixed 
salary and regularity in the‘ payment of his dues to the vilj^g(?* 
oliowkidar. Almost all agree that the 'panehayet with the proverbial 
inefficiency of “ boards ” will not work. The great majorfty, both 
Magistrates and Police officerg, agree that the total a'-.iiihilation of 
the Village Police, and tlie substitution jin their place ef a subordi¬ 
nate constabulary, would be a fatal mistake. I,et us couslJer 
whether out of the accumulated wisdom of so many coimselhTis we 
cannot evolve something to meet our requirements. The difficult 
point appe{irs to be to secure for the chowkidar regular pay and 
efficient supervision, and at th'S same time to preserve his <5istinctive, 
character as a village servant. The remedy we would venture to 
suggest is simple and but a modification of that proposed ju 1,865 
by the Inspector-General of Police. Abolish the pancliayd^a an 
executive body, but retain it as a consultative and deliberative 
power in the village community. Let the panehayet fix the rate of 
assessment in each’village or cluster of villages, and giye them 
a voice in the election of the chowkidar.; but let them have 
nothing to do with the chowkidar in an executive capacity. 

The executive supervision of the chowkidar we would entrust to 
a Village Inspector, selected from the residents of the village 
circle. To* each small circle of villages we would appoint an* 
Inspector whose principal duty would be to collect monthly or 
quarterly the pay of the chowkidars a^idi distribute it at tlip 
Police stations. We would give the Inspector honorary rank, 
but no Police powers, or at the most very limited powers, to 
be exercised only in cases of great emergency. We woul^ not psk 
him ordinarily to do any Police work, except receive dAfly 
reports of occurrences from the chowkidar of his circle and 
forward them on to the Police statical, and to enqdire into any 
complaints made by the villagers against tjieir chowkidar. A small 
percentage on ,the circle collection would provide sufficient pay 
for these Inspectors, who wpuld thus become, what we so much 
require, a connecting link between the* Village Police and the Oo- 
.vernraent Police. Tlieir hqporary position wquld, we beliet^e, cau.se 
the office to be eagerly sought after, while their dai^ intercourse 
with the chowkidars, and their position towards 4!)||J(ifbody pay¬ 
masters, would give them sufficient influence and so many .oppor¬ 
tunities of gaining information as would render them valuable allies • 
<0 the regular Police in the investigatiqn of cases. The District 
Supcriiitendeul sliovdd, wc think, have power to veto the appoint- 
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ment of any cbowkidar, and also full power to fine and dismiss. 
Nothing could*be more absurd than to give the District Magistrate 
and a dozen other young Magistrates under l)im, pow.er to 
dismiss the village chowkidars, and at the same time to withdraw 
all pojver over the Village Police from the District Superintendent. 

The power of suramQning defaulters and distr&ming property for 

“nhe arrears of pay should of course rest with the Magistrate. 
What we in fact want is, that Magistrates and Superintendents of 

• Police s'hould have power to do now legally what they did before 
illegally. We are not of those ^ho hold that every village 
chowkidar i» a depraved scjiundrel, a thief, and a robber by nature 
and by profession. In olden days no doubt the chowkidar was, as 
thebnly means of self-protection, selected from the robber class; but 
the modern chowkidar of jSengal is a very different animal from 
his ■ ancient prototype. Although he is often a great Jilackgimrd 

. still, it is*more owing to our own mismanagement of him than 
to any^ hereditary love for free-booting. As a mass they arc at 
prebsent, unorganised, unpaid, and utterly Avithout supervision, 
but tliere are among them many good and useful men who only 
require to be stimulated into activity under some organised 
system to be converted into a ^cry serviceable public body. The 
dry bor^es are there—they only want to be*carlled into life. 

II. Training Schools .—One of the greatest difficulties every 
District Superintendent of Police has had to contend against is 
the want of trained and educated men to supply vacancies as they 
occur in the establishment. When the new Police system was 
ffirst introduced, a strong reserve was kept up at the head-quarters 
of each district, “and a school established in which officers and 
»nen jeceived careful instruction before they were sent to a Police 
station. But the now Force bad been barely three years in 
existence before the reserves were largely cut down, and, in the 
g^qeral 'reductions which took place consequent on the financial 
ertiiis of 1869, these reserves were, we may say, swe|)t away alto¬ 
gether. The consequence is ^ painful want of elasticity throughout 
the whole Fofee. The few ofj[icers and men who now constitute 
a nominal reserve barely suffice to supply the daily demands for 
escorts and sick reliefs. The Government onjers of 1869 having 
directed that all reiluctions were t<i be carried out which would 
not'rcnder the Police “absolutely inefficient,” the Police stations 
are alPworking wit]^ a*miDimum Force, l^icre is never a spare 
man left eiil^er to learn or to instruct. * When a vacancy occurs 
in ,thd grade rf^iad Constable, or Sub-Inspector, the first decent 
candidate that offers himself is accepted and sent to a thannah to 

• blunder ou the best way he can until ocxperience has taught him 
his work. Is it remarkable that under such a system officers 
commit grave irregularities, and sometimes illegalities, which 

c-2 
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lender them liable to heavy pimislimcuts ; or is it matter of surprise 
that with such lisks .before them respectable meu, shrink from 
seeking employment in the Police Department? All this has been 
strongly represented again and again to Government, but ifo^-hing 
has yet been done to improve matters. t 

Eight years ago the Insfiector-General submitted a proposal 
for the establishment of High schools in different parts of Bengal 
for the systematic training and instruction of the Police Foroo. 
The scheme was warmly supported by the then Lieytenant- 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, and subsequently by Sir W. Grey ; but 
after a delay of nearly three years the Government of India refused 
to sanction the scheme, chiefly on the ^ground of its* cost. The 
Inspector-General was then directed to submit a modified schgipe, 
which he did towards the end of ISfiSf. *This scheme was sanction¬ 
ed by Government in 18G9 ; but owing to the financial pressure 
whicii just t/ien occurred it was never carried cut. In his^ Annual 
Report for 1870, the Inspector-General of Police again earnestly 
called attention to this important subject, and the Lieutfhant- 
Governor replied that “the remarks of the Inspector-Gouei’al 
on the necessity of some further instruction being given to'the 
ofiicers of the Force are worthy of consideration, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to receive thfi further propositions of Colonel 
Pughe." The Inspecthr-'General of Police accordingly preposed 
that in those districts, where the want of ^ reserve wuS most 
severely felt, the District Superintendent should be permitted to 
entertain two or three extra head constables'on probation, paying 
them from such savings as he might effect from year to year in 
the budget* grant for his district, and training them gradually to 
occupy higher posts. Colonel Pughe added that he had v/ished ta 
propose a much more elaborate scheme, buPthat he could not see* 
his way to making a sufficient reduction to meet the expense. 
The Lieuteuant-Gpveruor's reply to this proposal provokes 9 smile*^ 
“Only one-third^of the whole Force,” writes Sir G. Campbolli 
“can read and* write. This is a state of things very detrimental 
to efficienoy, and it is difficult to see tliat the Inspector-Generar's 
proposal to entertain extra head constables on probation would 
much improve matters. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to knovv 
what is done i^i the*way of schooling the men at present. 
In the Calcutta Police the men ar« tp,ught''their drill lessons 
out of a book, whic\. they sing or recite, and*^ he thinjss tVie 
Police generally miglit be tajight the Simplest* Bengal^ or Hindi 
characters in this manner. The whole subject should be specially 
reported on.” The old story, more reports called' ft!'on a subject 
which had been reported upon every year for the Idst ten years, 
and a suggestion (save thd mark!) that policemen might be 
educated by teaching them to sing “ shoulder arms, present arms.” 
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We sincerely trust that this important subject will not be 
allowed to dr^p. If sufficient funds cannot Ue spared for the estab¬ 
lish mejit of regular schools, there can be no better alternative 
course than to allow each District Superintendent to spend what 
little he ban save out of his annual budget In educating one or 
two spSlre officers and constables. In every district there is, as 
■*‘a rule, at the end of tlie year, some’small saving under fluctuating 
charges; so many men have been away sick on half-pay—a little 
money’'has been saved under the head of contingencies, travelling 
allowance, stationery, or postage. These in the aggregate amount 
to a considerable snip, which at present represents, as far as Police 
interests are concerned, an unknown quantity, and at the end of 
caclf financial year is swept> back into the Government coffere. 
Much Aight be made out oT this if properly utilised. 

Much has been said and written about a want of detective 
ability in the Force. This, no doubt, is a point in which consider¬ 
able -improvement can be effected, although we are by no means 
prppal’cd to admit that the detective power of the Force is one whit 
weaker now than it was fifteen yearsago ; on the contrary, there 
is much to show that it has improved. Those who talk so glibly 
about the detective ability of» the old darogah, forget the means 
which he constantly, and as a matter .ofi course, adopted for 
discovering crime. l)id a heavy burglafy or theft occur aliout 
which an unusual stir was made, the darogah thought nothing 
of arresting every, hudmash for miles round, and he kept 
them in confinement for weeks together until some one confc.ssed. 

* lie had no he.sitation in searching every house indiscrsmindtcly in 
a whole .village fbr stolen property. He had not the .slightest com- 
|)nnc,tion in tying up rjnd publicly flogging a village chowkidai 
or a reported bad character if they could not, or would not 
give him a’clue. In short his detective ability consisted chiefly 
‘in h^s "'power of extorting a confession ; but all these royal roads 
t'D;’detection are now closed. The modern policeman dares not, 
except at a tremendous risk, resort to any of these practices, and 
if' he docs udt make so many wonderful discoverie.s as his pic<lc- 
ccssor, it is not that he is less intelligent, but because he is forced 
to be more scrupulous? A true detectivq, .some one has said, 
cannot be made ; hq is born. The quick observation, tJie rapid 
inference, the instinctive arriving at a right conclusion, are facilities 
strongly inherent in ohly ,a few men ; bilt careful training will 
do much Mo develop these faculties,'*and witli proper schools the 
Intellectual camc\ty of the Force generally will also he raised, 

'll!.—Protqcuon from false charges. There is nothing, per¬ 
haps, which has militated more powerfully against the progiess 
of the new Police system than the constant risk vhieh all 
grades run of having false charges brought against them 
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There is noihiug so much as this which prevents good and 
respcctJible men from seeking employment in the Pplice Depart¬ 
ment. No man of education and respectable position will take 
a Police appointment until he has exhausted his chanCoo of 
getting employment in every other department under,Govern¬ 
ment ; nor is this surprising \flien we come to consider how, many 
excellent Police officers have been and are even now annually 
put upon their trial upon utterly false hnd frivolous charges. 
A policeman above all other men should have protection ^.fforded 
him from false and vexatious charges. In a country whci-e 
false charges are the rule, and pcjjjured Avitnesses can be obtained at 
a moment’s notice for a few annas, thcfcpoliceman is eVer walking 
on the brink of a precipice. In the performance of his dirties 
he must often make himself obnoxioitejio bis fellows. He,, never 
can please all parties ; constantly surrounded as he is by powerful 
and •unscrupulous enemies, nothing but the most vigilant discri¬ 
mination and care on the paft of the superior authorities can 
save him from utter ruin. ' 

It may be said that the Police officer does not run greater fifth 
than any other person ; but this is a mistake. The mass of ibc 
people are protected in a great measure from the false cliargc.s 
wLich arc brought in hundreds ftvery day bjM-he Station Police 
officer, who generally ma^ccs the local investigation and exposes 
the falsity of the charges; but he cannot protect l)inisclf. 
lie is generally put on Ins trial without any local investigation 
and with every thing against him, e.specially- if be be tried by 
an inexperienced Assistant or Deputy Magistrate. 

In England, although it is the fashion to cl^afif and laugh at 
tho Bobby,” there is at bottom a strong current of sound, 
admiration for that useful functionary, afld«siich a thing fts a, 
false charge against an English policeman is almosjL unknown. 
In India a^Police officer has ever to steer between Scylja and. 
Oharybdis. If he too readily disbelieves a story, the M^gkiT* 
irate or the District Superintendent may suspect him of having 
been bought over; if on the other hantl he sends up a case which 
primd fade has all appi^arance of tru^h, but which lucaks down 
on trial, he is accusecl of rashness and want of judgment. In 
England the policeman receives the hearty co-opcratioii and 
assistance of the ivhole comrjiunity iu tracing out crime. In 
India it is just as likely as not that a whole village will coinhihe 
to conceal a crime and thwart the police officer, and woe fo liim 
if he loses his temper, if he says a hasty word, or lift!? his ^little 
finger, a false charge is forthwith trymped ^|p<against him. 
Men of long Indian experience, of course, kuovv all thrs, and a4 tho 
hands (,f such men the policeman has comparatively little to 
tear. liio great danger is in the sub-division with young inexp'eii- 
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enced English youths, fresh from school, or the more prejudiced 
Deputy Magistrate who remembers only *what the policemau 
was by repute twenty years ago, and judges accordingly. Well 
might* ^the able Commissioner of Burdwan record in a recent 
official report: “ When a man ask^me to help him to obtain a 
polico appointment, I invariably caution him that the “ path of 
^uty leads but to the jail, and 1 .regret to think to how many 
once-promising police officers that I have known, the jail has been 
the goal of their ambition. I do not know any position more 
difficult or more dangerous than that of a Police Sub-Inspector 
investigating a case." We would earnestly urge that, as a general 
rule, no Police officer should ever be put on his trial without a 
thorciugh local investigation |peing first made on the spot, either 
by somaj superior officer of the department or by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. To pay a man, who has been unjustly,put 
on his trial, the expenses of his defcjiice is no doubt a t^ery proper 
• thing ; but it can never compensate for the anxiety, the worry, 
and th« disgrace to which the man has been put. A policeman 
oude. |nit into the dock, however unjustly, is branded for life. Ho 
never gets over it. 

The law, it may be said, provides a heavy punishment for the 
bringing of false charges, but Indian readers need not be told 
wliat a troublesome business it is to bring •home a false charge 
to the real instigator. ' You may, perhaps, get at the wretched 
factotum, but the wealthy zemindar or respectable Brahmin who 
secretly pulled the wire escapes. In any case prevention is far 
better than cure, and any measure which will check false prose¬ 
cutions in their incipient stage is worth all subsequent remedies 
pAit together. , 

» IV.' Improved position and better prospects for Subordinate 
Police Officers ,—In every other department a field is open to 
inen of clergy and ambition. A good Head Clerk or a Jilicrista- 
lUi* id a Judge’s or Magistrate’s office may rise to^e a Moonsiff; 
a'Subordinate Judge, a deputy Magistrate ; a subordiuate in 
tha D.P.W. .,may rise to be an Executive Eeugiueer ; a Sub- 
Inspector of Schools has the prospect of some day becoming 
a Professor; but a Polioe Sub-Inspector has readied his goal 
wlien he becomes an Inspector. An imrnenst! impetus, we 
believe, would be giv'en to the progress of Police reform, if it were 
once igiderstoou* that diigher appoiutmer/ts, such as Deputy 
Magistiacies.^ or Ansistant 'Supciiutendeutships were open to 
subordijnate officers who qualified themselves. Tlicre can be no 
better training d. Deputy Magistrate than tlie work of a Police 
luspeetbr. Certainly an infinitely beljter training than teaching 
bmi a smattering of Algebra, ora superficial knowledge of Survey¬ 
ing, Wo have never been able to uudcrstaiid why Co\cinuieut 
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has always been so reluctant to adopt such an obvious means 
of raising the whole tone and status of the Police Fofee. 

With the chances open to them of rising to high positiqps and 
fair protection from false and vexatious prosecutions, men of good 
family and education would, we believe, eagerly come' forward 
for Police appointments, and the Department would betome as 
popular as it is now unpopulan i ^ 

Much might be said on this subject, but we have already exceeded 
the limits of a Review article, and we must hasten to a cloSe. 

Let us, in conclusion, contrast for a moment the system of 
Police as contemplated by Act*V. and that ^vhich is practically 
carried out in its place. ” , 

The cardinal principle of Act V, is a separate departmtjntal 
organisation; officers and men carefully*trained, minutely supervised, 
all working together and devoting their whole time and energy 
to one particular object—thft,prevention and detection of crime. . 
It was a system forced upon a reluctant autocracy by the exigencies 
of the times and the necessities of a more advanced civirisat\on. 
As we progress, the more complex our macliinery necessarily 
becomes. We arc forced to sul)-dividc our labour; we are com¬ 
pelled in India, as in every oth^r part of the world, to create 
separate Departments.o^ Public Works, Jails, Police. Putting aside 
political considerations,‘the experience of all ^ges and of all. nations 
teaches us that no system can be sound which does not recognise 
a division of labour, “ But,” says thc^ Civilian Magistrate- 
Collector, “ the political consideration is of paramount importance. 

I must haye everything under my thumb, or I would lose my* 
position and influence in the district. The nativfes look jipon me 
as the representative of Government; thqy call me thcii; inta 
hap. They cannot undersand separate departments.” To thl^ 
we reply^ that whatever the native has been in thfe olden time, 
he is now a very different animal. He cares just about*aj^,much 
for the Magistiutc-Collector of his district as he does for *Uie 
King of Ashantee land. We have long since (at least in Bengal) 
destroyed" that old illusion about ma bap. We have given the 
Indian ryot too many Sub-Divisionat Magistrates with full powers, 
and Small Cause Courts, and Moonsiff’s' Cutcheries, and Sessions 
Judges, and Pilvy C/ouncils. We were present not many months 
since when a wretched old {voman of'the ptores|. class came ff-om 
a distant village and presented an appeal to the District Magistrate 
against a decision of a Deptity Magistrate. The case C was a very 
clear one, and the District Magistrate good-i\atMedly suggested 
that, perhaps, it was scarcely worth w^iile appe^ing. Bi^t said 
the dauio you miist hear my, appeal. Suppose 1 give it against you,. 
said the Magistrate.—Then J will go to the Se.ssions Judge. . And 
if the Sessions Judge goes against you ?—Tlum 1 will go to the 
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IllgL Court. Aud if the High Court rejec tyour appeal ?—Then 1 
shall go to the Privy Council, said the old lady, aud she walked 
out triumphant. 

WUtf all respect for Sir G. Campbell’s abilities and quahncations, 
we cannot but consider that his whole policy was a retrograde 
one. - Men of far higher intellectual calibre have, after mature 
.consideration, resolved nipon making,the Police a separate depart¬ 
ment ; while they recognised the importance of having one 
set of copipetent officers to devote their whole time and attention 
to* Police affairs, they at the same time provided that the District 
Magistrate should be distinctly recognised as the Political head of 
his districtbut they wuse^ placed certain restrictions upon his 
powers of interference. They put him very much in the position 
of a General of Division tovmrds troops under his command. They 
said you can allot your men, inspect them, report on their efficiency 
or their faults. Call them out in case of emergency, and issue in 
I an administrative capacity such General Orders as you may deem 
neoessafy ;• but do not interfere with the internal economy and the 
orcKivjiy every-day duties of the regiments under you—that is the 
business of the Commanding Officer. Sir G. Campbell has reversed 
all this. He has said virtually to the District Magistrate, the 
District Superintendent of Police is not fit to be trusted, you must 
look af jcr him. The Civil Surgeon cannot manage his jail without 
your supervision. The' Executive Engineer cannot be trusted ; you 
must check his estimates and report upon his schemes. The 
Educational officer knbws nothing of his work, you must report 
on his reports. The consequence is an enormous waste of time 
and power. In the vain attempt to exercise supervision over all, 
the District Magistrate ^xercises effective supervision over none. 
Mis t*ime and energy, instead of being spent on executive 
or judicial .work with which he is familiar^ is expended 
in collating and studying the reports of other men, and ir/ writing 
voluminous minutes upon every imaginable subject—Sanitation, 
Ja\ls, Municipality, Police, ^Education, &c. What is the use of a 
District Magiijtrate doing over again what has already b^en done 
by competent men ? What cai! be more ridiculous, for instance, than 
to,ask a District Magistrate to examine and certify to the sound 
bodily condition of a batch of prisoners wLto hawe already been 
examined by the Civil Surgeon ? ' 

In the futile attempt, to concentrate in the hands of one man 
the functions of ma«y, we 'are gradually converting our Com- 
raissionprs into sham Lieutenant-Governors, our District Magis¬ 
trates into petty’Slohimis.sicmers, and our Sub-divisional Magistrates 
into D;.^trict Magistrates of a very inferior calibre. A few years 
hence, aud under increasing pressure,* we shall be compelled to 
&iub'divide still further ; until in the end, after an enormous expeu- 
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diturc of money and waste of time, we shall discover that we have 
abandoned the teachfngs of history and the first* principle of 
political science only to follow an ignis fatuus. 

The mischief of Sir G. Campbell’s principle is still more 
apparent when we apply it .to the numerous sub-divisions of a 
district. It is nothing unusual to find a young Assistant Magis¬ 
trate of two or three years’ standing in charge of a sub-division. He^ 
can barely talk the language ; he is completely ignorant of tlie 
customs, habits, prejudices, and feelings of the people ;*he h^s 
had no experience of the world; his judgment is totally 
unformed ; in England he would, probably, be .still at sohool. Yet 
we give him judicial and executive poWrs, which i/i any other 
country in the world would be given only to men of raature'^ge, 
and after a long course of careful trainiflg ; and we gravely *ask bis 
opinion upon subjects which have puzzled the critical acumo'ir of 
a Mayne and the gigantic intellect of a Stephen. The theory is 
that the District Magistrate should exercise a close supervision 
over all his subordinate Magistrates, both in their judicial and'exequ- 
tive capacity. Practically, the District Magistrate can exet;ciss 
no authority whatever in his judicial capacity over his subor¬ 
dinate Magistrates, if they have full magisterial powers—and this 
almost every young Assistant has after he has been a couple of years 
in the country. Executively, except at head-quarters, his influence 
is very small. What little power he can exercise he is very reluc¬ 
tant to put in force. He has no time to study carefully the “ pros ” 
and “ cons ” of every case that may be referred to him ; and on the 
whole *it is safer to let things alone than to take notice of- 
every injudicious order issued or error of judghaent committed 
by his subordinates. This is more especially noticeable ifi 
serious criminal cases where the glorious uncertainty of the law 
may, perljaps, by the time the case comes before the Sessions Judge, 
place the District Magistrate at a disadvantage in the ey^s,of-hi» 
subordinates. Sir G. Campbell, with his natural acuteness, deteef®i 
a weak ppot when he promulgated* his famous “ vivisection*” 
order, but, alas, like many other of Sif George’s EesoKitions, it was 
vox et preteroea nihil. We have too great reason to fear 
that under the late, administration, “ vivisection ” has become 
more rampant tliap ever. Sir George with hi§i theories of concen¬ 
trating power, after all his high-sdundlng orders, abolislvng 
Urdu, resuscitating Assamese, elevating *the District Magistrate, 
subduing the Sessions Judge and High CdVirt, cre*‘ing repre¬ 
sentative ryots, establishing model Sub-D^pj^yss, has* only 
succeeded, we fear, in planting in each district several “ vivis^ctors” 
instead of one. We have no wish to quarrel with the theory 
which maintains that the Magistrate must be the Political 
head of his district; but we protest with all our might against 
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a policy which, instead of coucentratiug the power and respon¬ 
sibility of gukTmg and ruling the Police in tjie hands of one set 
of men, fritters it away among half-a-dozen young and inexperi¬ 
enced Assistant Magistrate is half-educated Deputies scailored all 
over a district. Above all, we protest most strongly against the 
illegal -exercise of a power which in defiance of the law withdraws 
'nfroin Police officers*,the powers with whicli they were duly 
ini'ested by that law. No worse example could have been set 
to the 'millions under our rule than the deliberate and open 
infraction of an Imperial Law by the head of the Bengal 
Covernmei^t. • 
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By E. Vksky Westmaco,tt, Brnqal Civil Service; b.a., 
OxoN; Member As. Soc., Bengal; aA.s., F.R.a.B.‘ 

I— Contributions to the Oedgraphy and History of Bengal!^ 
Muhammadan period, A.D. 1203 to 1538. By ft Blochmann, 
M.A., Calcutta Madrasah. Rouse, Calcutta. 1873, 

II.— An Easy Introduction /o the History and Geography of 
Bengal. For the Junior classes of Sbhoolsf. By E-'I^ethbridae, 
M.A., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford ; Officiating J*rin- 
cipal of Krishnagar College, Bengali. Thacker, Spinlf & Co. 
Calcutta, 1874. 

ni,—The History of Bengal fy'om the first Mahomedan invasion 
until the virtual Conquest of the country by the English,. A.D. 
1757. By CUai'les Stewart, Esq., M.A.S., late Major in the 
Bengal Establisliment, Professor of Oriental Languages* in the 
Honourable East India Company’s College, Herts. Black, 
Parry, & Co. London, 1813. ^ 

IV. — The Chronicles^of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, illustrated 
by Coins, Inscriptiofis, and other Antiquarian Remains. By 
Edward Thomas, late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service ; Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal, London, 
and Palis. Trubuer & Co,, London, 1871. 

V. — The hfdial Coinage of Bengal, under the egtrly Muhamma-* 
dan conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period 
betiveen A ll. G14-G34 (A.D. 1217^1£3G-7.^ By Ed'wardi 
Thomas, F.R.S. Triibner & Co. London, 1873. 


S O freqhent and so important have been the additiont mad^ 
of late years to the history of Bengal, that it had be*coit»^ 
necessary, as it were, to write the boqks up to date, and to shoy 
syiioptically what is now known on the subject. We ai’e, therefore, 
prepared to welcome such works asHhat recently put forth by 
Profe.ssor Blochmann, under the mode.st title of “ Contributions tu 
“the Geography und History of Bengal.” The work, however, is 
not a mere compilation of the labours e,of otfers ; for, with tlie 
exception of Mr. Edward Thomas, no one has contributed more 
for many years past, to our knowledge of<<J)e arcJimology of 
Bengal, than Professor Blochmann himself, by editing and t[^ans- 
lating the Ayeen Akbaree, and othcr\tise inilroCicing English 
readers, in the pages of thc^ Journal of the A.siutlc BocieHy of 
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Bengal, to tli^ works of Arabic and Persian writers, and, still more, 
by decyphering the legends on coins and mural inscriptions, 
colle<jtod from various parts of the Province. 

What jProfessor Blochraanu has done for the scholar, Mr. Leth¬ 
bridge ,ha8 done for the general reaider ; for many more advanced 
students than will be found in the junior classes of schools, for 
whom he professes to'write, will* be glad to possess his book. 
Writing in a popular style, omitting arguments and references, and 
stating conclusions only, Mr. Lethbridge gives a systematic account 
of the present state of our knowledge of the history of Bengal, 
by means bf a collation 0 / the most recent lights on the subject— 
notably, for the earlier period now under review, the publications 
of Profpssor Blochmann and Mr. Thomas. 

liitherto the only accessible work on the history of this province 
has been that of Major Stewart, founded partly upon .the work of 
Firishtali, which he knew both iif the original and in Colonel 
Bow's,translation, partly on tho works of Minliaj-oos>Siraj, Zia-oul- 
Barij.n«e, and other early historians, but mainly upon the Hlyo^z- 
ooS'Salateen, composed at Maldah, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the old Mahomedan capitals of Poroowa, Gour, Tanda, 
Ekdala, and Debkot, in 1787-88 A.D. by Gholam Hosen ot 
ZaidpQor, for Mr. George Udny, who was foi'inany yeais the East 
Indian* Company’s Commercial Resident at Maldah. Professor 
Blochmann says of Gholam Hosen, 

“ From a comparisen of his work with that by Firishtali, it is 
“ evident that for the early portion he has used books which are 
' “ likewise unknojvn at present, and it is unfortunate tliat his 
“preface gives no information on this point. His additional 
c“ soift-ce, it is true, caAn3t have been a woik of considerable size ; 

“ yet he gi,ves valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are 
V often ^’onfirmed by collateral evidence.” • 

*. A '•comparison of the Miyaz-oosSalateen with^ the sketch of 
j^ahomedan Bengal given by Doctor Buchanan, in his account of 
the district of Dinagepoor,^ will show pretty clearly that both 
were drawn from the saim' source, and that source, Doctor 
Buchanan says, was a,manuscript which he found at Poroowa. 
Of late years I have searched in vain ^for tl^is most valuable 
document; it has been described <o me as ft kind of cotem- 
potaneous buriA register* and record, kept shrines 

of Poroowa,,from the days of the saint^Shekh Noor-ood-deen Noor 
Koot^ob A^am, who died there in 1447 A.D, if not from an 
earlier date; i4ie guaidiaus of the shrine say, that some yeais 
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back it was given up to a Collector of Poorneah, who had sent 
for it, and that it was never returned, I could hot ascertain 
the name of this Collector who has deprived the world of ^what 
is probably of great value. 

Since the days of Major Stewart a vast amount of a9dit\onal 
knowledge of the history of Mahomedan,Bengal has been con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Edward ThorAas, from hly study of coins apd* 
medals, especially in two papers on the Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
the first of which appeared in this country, reprinted ffom tlvo 
papers of the Royal Asiatic^ Society in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1867, ,and has, moreover, been 
worked up by Mr. Thomas in his last edition of th# “ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” Thp second part was published 
in 1873. The bulk of the coins discussed formed part of a- hoard 
of 1€,500 sdver coins, ranging from the end of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fourteenth ciJatury of our era, discovered'in 1863 
in Cooch Behar, near the capital of the old kingdom of Koraota 
which we know to have been in existence about 15o0 A.D. 
Another most valuable contribution is being made in Professor 
Dowson’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Index to the Historians 
of Mahomedan India, amplified witli copious extracts and trans¬ 
lations from their works. 

Up to the year 60 S A.H.^ we have the writings of Minhaj- 
oos-Siraj, author of the TahakaUi-Nasiri. For upwards of thirty 
years this writer took an active part in politics, and in 641 A.H. 
paid a visit to the viceregal court at Lokhnoutee, or Gour, 
so that he* writes much of men with whom he had talked,* 
and of matters which had come under his own observation. 

From the close of the work of Mitihaj we have only th\ 
far less trustworthy authority of Zia-ood-deen Baranee, who 
wrote the TarikJi4-Firoz-iShahee ninety-five years* later, and 
carefully excluded from his work all that had been writteivia 
the Tahakat-i-^aeiTce. Translations of parts of his work by Maj:^r 
Fuller, and by Messrs. Whalley and CWvin, of the Civil Service, 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bedgal for 1869, 
1870 , and 1871* The inaccuracy of this writer has been pointed 
out by Mr. Thopaas.f« 

Far more valuable lnforma1;|on is derived «from the notes of 
the African Traveller, Ibn Batuta, ot ^ Tatigiers, who was* at 
Delhi from 734 to 743 A.fl^., and being'sent by Mahoified bin 
Toghlak as ambassador to China, was at Cnittagonf in Eastern 

• 1260 A.D. ' 
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Bengal when Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak was in * revolt, 750 A.H.* 
He described *what he saw, and also gave an'account of the imrae- 
diatelyn preceding dynastic changes. 

Ot later writers we have Abd-ool-Kadir Malook Shah 
Ba^onee, who wrote in the time of Akbar, and died in 1004 
A.H.f’Professor Blo^hmann gives an account of him at page 107 
V^the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869. 

Also JSizam-ood-deen Ahmad, a friend of Badaonee, wrote 
in 1590''A..D. an account of the Bengal kings from 1338 to 1538 ; 
and Firishtah, a later writer still, has a chapter on Bengal. 

Written*history Jias received sometimes amplification, some¬ 
times corrobofatioQ, and sometimes correction, from the testimony 
of c6ins and mural inscriptions ; and it is this testimony which Mr. 
Thoma^ and Professor Blocfimaun have laid before the English 
reailer. ^ • 

The information to be derived Hfrom a coin consists generally 
of.the date of its issue, the mint-town, or place of its issue, 
and t|ie authority by which it is issued. From this last point we 
learn whether the ruler of Bengal for the time being struck his 
own coins as an independent sovereign, or issued them only in the 
name of the Delhi Emperor, whose supremacy he acknowledged, 
and iQ at least one instance we find proof of recognition of the Ben¬ 
gal Kingdom by thetKhalif at Baghdad. ‘From the name of the 
mint-town, we learn the residences of the rulers at different periods, 
which have often political significance, and clear up apparent con¬ 
fusion of dates by showing that at the same time different persons 
were reigning and issuing coins, but in different parts of Bengal. 
The mint-towns hitherto known are,J 
lai.—Lakhnoutee, orOour; 

2nd—Firozabad, or Poroowa, near Maldah ; 

Srti.—Satgaon in the Hooghly District; « 

Shahr-i-Nau, or the New City, the Cernove of Portuguese 
travellers, on the Ganges, but not otherwise identified ; 

* 5th. —Ghayaspoor, which General Cunningham identifies with 
a'place of that name, a mil'j or so N. W. of Maldah ; 

* 6th. —Sonargaon, near Dacca ; 

' 7th. —Muazzamabad,*identified by Profes.sor Blochmanng with a 
tract between the#Brahmapootra aud the Lokhiya, in Sarkar So- 
uargaon ; 9 * 

_ a _ t _ -■ _ - - - 
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8 </i,—Fathabad, neai Furreedpoor ; * ^ 

9th. —Khalifatabad,* near Bagherhat, m Jessore ; f a- of 
Nosrot Shah ; f , 

loth —Hosenabad, a mint of Hosen Shah, which I tlyuk may 
be an uninhabited village site of that name, twelve miles.EiS.K 
of old Maldah, between the Taugon and the rPoornabhoba. ^ 

The information derived from mural Inscriptions is equally 
valuable and of a more varied character. The more ancient inscrip¬ 
tions are carved in relief, in the Arabic character called Tooghra, 
on slabs of a stone somewhat .resembling a black slate, which 
is often called chlorite, but which 1 believe to fee basalt*; later otios 
aie in the rounder character, rather Persian than Arabic, cqlled 
Nastalik, and are very often on a stohaof a much coarser descrip¬ 
tion, which does not resist the weather liKe the stone of close textjire, 
so tliat I have found an Arabic inscription four hundred years old, 
in perfect preservation, close ^ to a Persian one, a quarter^its age, 
which had almost disappeared, owing to the wear of ivin^l and 
weather. These stones are sometimes found still on the east, ffont 
of the mosque or tomb for which they were originally carved, but 
oftener let as an ornament into the front of a later building, or 
preserved by some pious Mahornedftn at the grave of a saint or 
of a revered ancestor, tlfe^ylab being still an object of veneration to the 
people, though all trace of its original aituation has long been 
lost. I have very rarely in the Mahomedan districts of Maldah 
and Dinagepore found an inscribed slab wilfully damaged. Indeed 
I remember only one instance; the inscription was of the 
reign oi' Hdsen Shah and was set up on a uew.ly-built mosque ‘ 
within the last half dozen years ; it was greatly injured, au4 
this I was told was because the children of* the village had been* 
in the habit of using it for a plaything. 

I will nlescribe some of the situations in which stones Rearing 
Tooghra inscriptions are found. * ' 

Some three miles to the south-west of English Bazar, or 
New Maldah, in the middle of bamboo Jungle, is a ^ne mosque, 
the roof supported on massive granite columns, encrusted with 
carved bricks, and bearing over the ^oorway an inscription 
recording its erpetiomin the year of the Hijra 941, in the reign 
of Mahmood Shah/ the last K-ing of Bengal • A hundred yards 
to the eastward som^ ruined brickwork, marks Ihe site qf wMat 
the villagers call a “ Morabpr, ” (Imdlmbara, ^or Miijgbar ?) and 
north of that a deep gateway, lined With hewn stone, leadg into 
what was probably once a courtyard^ sixty*)#?ys wide. At 

* Pages'), 20, lilochiufiuu’s} Cpii- + Pjige'j y, 19, id. ib. 
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the other side of the court a second gateway, ten feet deep, 
leads into an* inner court, a hundred feet eatth way, in the mid¬ 
dle of which a building, once apparently surmounted .by a 
domfe, contains the tomb of the saint Akhee-Siraj-ood-deen. 
Outside* the door are laid three9 inscriptions, one a text of 
the‘'Koran, said to have come from the ruined “Mombor," 
•and the other two tLe inscriptions dated 916 given by Professor 
BKbchmann as Nos. 28 and 29 at page 86, and there stated to 
have cdtne from Gour. As a matter of fact, the shrine is 
outside the northern boundary of Oour. 

Inscription No. ^7, recording \he building of a Jami Musjid 
or congregati^>nal mosquef is not on a mosque but on the] west 
front of a small tomb closa to the police station at old Maldab, 
and in^de the tomb I founcf • preserved a detached slab, recording 
the' building of a mosque in the reign of the earlier Mahmood 
Shah, father of Barbok Shah, in the*year of the Hijra *859. Near 
thjs, ‘let, upside down, into a ruined wall inside the Katray—an 
cr^clostlre which Doctor Buchanan says was a Sarai, but which, 
fronl its great strength, I believe to have been originally a fort— 
I found a slab recording the building of a mosque in the reign 
of the Abyssinian Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah. 

Within a mile of this, set up edgeways on the ground at a 
giave said to be that of a relative of Sufltan Adam Balkhee, I 
found a slab with an inscription of the reign of Hosen Shah, dated 
899, and carved by tl)e same hand as the Poroowa inscription of 
Mozuffur Shah, whom Hosen Shah slew, dated 898, of which 
^Professor Blochmann gives a plate. 

On the ground, face upwards, at the grave of a saint or 
k'ing,, named Shihab-ood-deen, I found two slabs taken from 
mosques, one of Hosen Shah, dated 918, and one of his son 
Nosrot Shah, 930. 

Professor Blochmann has printed* my account of an inscription 
rh;tho reign of Barbok Shah A.H. 865, at the tomb of Cbehel 
Ghazee, near Dinagepoor, *and I have since found another of 
th6 same rdign, dated 86§, at Deotalao, on the Maldah and 
Dinagepoor road, where the Poroowa saint had a cell. I hear that 
among the Gour Inscriptions taken to Seramppor b;^ Mr. Marshman 
another Barbok Shal\»of 865 has been found, some months later 
thaiw the one at »Chehel Ghazee’s tomb. ^ 

From* the shrine or the* saint Maiilana Ata, at the old 
capital' of L^bkot, 1 sent down four inscriptions, noticed but 
wrongly quoted,j^ Doctor^Biichanan, one, the earliest in Bengal, 
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of Kai Kaos Shah, *697 A.H.; one of Sikandar Shah, 765 ; one of 
Mozuffur Shah, 896, sfnd another of Hosen Shah, 918, all recording 
the foundation of mosques or the repairs of buildings at th^ shrine. 
Translations of all these were given by Professor Blocifinann 
in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1872. Besides thesh a fifth 
inscription once existed on a part of a building now falleur; hut T 
am told that the slab was carried ofi by a tperson named Kashee^ 
kant, at one time employed by the Government of Bengal in lihe 
Educational service, and I have never received a reply to my 
letters to him on the subjects 

A number of inscriptions have been foupd in Behar, valu¬ 
able as showing at what periods thaf province \^s included in 
the Bengal Kingdom ; others at Satgaon, Tribenee, and Poioowa 
in the district of flooghly ; many -^till exist in Gour tind the 
neighbourhood ; I found a beautiful inscription of Firoz Shalii* at 
Goamaltee indigo factory, in Gour. At the old capital of#Poroowa 
in Maldab, at the shrines of the saints Kootoob Alum and AJa-ool- ] 
Huk, at the tomb of the king Jalal-ood-deen, and at the *Adeena 
mosque, there are numerous inscriptions. There arc sofii^, not 
yet properly recorded, at the old posts of Taj poor, Hemtabad and 
Ghoraghat, in Dinagepoor. Doctc^ Wise has sent many most valu¬ 
able inscriptions from Dacca, the neighbourhood of the old capital 
of Sonargaon, and froih Sylhet; others havQ come from lifonghyr, 
Mongolkot in Burdwan, Azimgurh in the north-west, Dbamfai 
and Kalna, and there are probably hundreds of inscriptions, of 
which we know nothing, on old shrines and mosques, buried in 
jungle, throughout Bengal. Repeatedly, when taking a rubbing 
of an inscription, I have heard, from pe6ple anjong the 
crowd attracted to see my proceedings, of ather inscriptions^whiih 
I could never have found for myself; and as soon as they saw th^t 
I had ne wish to take away the stones, they have* always given 
me every assistance. Moreover they always understood‘’pgrfecC)y 
my object in faking inscriptions to be to collect materials*.^br 
history. ‘The guardians of shrines were generally anxious to know 
whether the slabs recorded any gran^ of the lands with which their 
shrines were endowed. 

Both coins ^nd njural inscriptions aftnost invariably record the 
whole collection oi titles known as the jolpos name of the king, 
the name which he assume’d on his atcession teethe throne. .The 
word joloos, which 1 write according to its Bengalee pro¬ 

nunciation, means * seated.’ The king is Usually •tyled'Sultan, 
and, if his father reigned before him, the wqjjch^on of a*Sultan 
are never omitted ; * then follows the name *by which M*aho- 
medan writers generally called the prince, “ Glory,” or “ feiin ” or. 
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Sword,” “of the world and of the faith/'^aitAr,Glory,” wrf- 
dunya wad-din, a title shortened in common use into Fakhr- 
uddm^ The following are some of the most usual words forming 
the first <*part of this title :— Nasir, “ Defender Sayaft “ Sword 
“Glory;” Ala, “Glory;”* Shams, “Sun;” Ihhiyar, 
m Choice Jalal, “ Splendour Ruhn, “ Pillai Ohiyaa, “ Re- 
dwsser of wrongs.” 

Then,^comes the part of the title called the Kunya, a 
nhme meaning “Father of" something; the most common is 
Abool Afozwffer, “Father of the Victoriouswe have also Abool 
J\^ojahid,"*PaLther ^f th% “ Champion of Islam or Abool Nasar, 
“ Father of Tictory." ^ 

Lastly we have the tru^narae, Hosen Shah, Ilyas Shah, Nosrot 
Shidi, or whatever it may be, but after the accession the King is 
usually known to Mahomedan writers, by his first title only. ••Thus 
after. llyas Shah came to the tfirone we read no more of Hajee 
Ilyas,* biA of Shums-ood-deen, and the name of Hosen Shah, so 
familiar throughout Bengal, is lost in that of Ala-ood deen, in the 
ua4 of which Elphinstone follows Ferishta and other Mahomedan 
writers. 

Sikandar Shah's title is onijf Abool Mojahid. 

As*an instance I will give the name of'JHosen Shah in full. His 
father’ never reignefl. Coins and inscriptions, which are numer¬ 
ous, call him Sultan Ala-ud-dunya-wad-din Abool Mozaffer Hosen 
Shah, “ Sultan, gloiTy of the world and of the faith, father of the 
“ Victorious, Hosen Shah, son of Sayid Ashraf, the Hosenee the 
Sayids being descended from Hosen, grandson of the Prophet. 

'• The ‘form of the jojoos name is almost invariable, so much so 
' thaf from a previous* knowledge of it, the missing portion of an 
imperfect inscription may frequently be supplied An exception, 
-however, I remember in the case of Barbok Shah, \Wio8e knnya 
^trile is in most inscriptions Abool Mojahid,., but is given in 
the Deotalao inscription, a^very rude one, as Abool Mozuffar, while 
we possess po coin giving his joloos name at all. Another ex- 
. ception is in the case of^Mozuffer Shah whose X;unyanameis 
.Abool Nasar; while Mr. K. C. Bay ley's reading of a coin, pub¬ 
lished at page 311, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 
fi^ives Abool Mozuf&r. , > * 

The, date oh a coin.is usually given in figures ; in most inscrip- 
tiona it is written full ledgth, as “ in the year six and ten and 
“niriB hundred,” 916," but in some it is written in an expression 
of which eacd^Vetter denotes a certain number, and the sum of 
all ddded together gives the date. Thus Professor Blochmann* 

E 2 


* Pugti 54, Coutrihutious. 
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has remarked that the words Shama-ul-hidayat give the year 851 
as the date of the death of the saiot Kootoob Alam. 'Here— 

= 300 
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40 

60 

\ 
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5 

4 

1 

10 

400 

851 


This metliod of numeration is called abjad. 

1 will indicate further the nature of the historical epdence 
gathered from coins and inscriptions, as 1 come upon inrt£^utes 
in sketching the earlier history of Bengal under the Mahomedans. 

For the consideration of this subject it is convenient to divide 
it, as proposed by Professor Blochm&nn* into five parts. 

The first, the Initial Period, from the time of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahomed *Bakhtiyar Khiljee, 1203 A.1)., as long as 
Bengal was governed by rulers professedly appointed by the 
Delhi Court, though, as a matter of fact,* they were frequently 
independent. 

The‘second may be called the Sooltanee Period, during which* 
Bengal was really an independent kingdom. This* periot^ 
Professor Blochmann, and Major StewaAi tefore him, date *from« 
the revolt of Fakhr-ood-deen, but as I believe Fakhr pod-deen to 
have beldr Eastern Bengal only, 1 prefer Mr. Edward 'j’homaa 
view of Ilyas Shah, from the time of his taking Sonatgapd 
as the first independent King of all Beqgal. This was in 13^ 
II. ^ 

The independence of the kingdomi of Bengal ends with the^ 
expulsion of the Hosenee dynasty by Sher Shah the Afghan; 
and the third, t^e Afghan period, begins in 1538 A.D. and ends 
with Daood Khan in 1576, fpm which datewthe Emperor Akbar 
made Bengal a Sooba^ of the Empire. • * 

The fourth, the Moghul period, Professor Blochmann closes with 
All Verdi Khan s rule in 17^0 ; and the fifth, the Nav^bee ]|eriod, 
ends with the cession of the Dewanee tO(the Efluli^dia Company 
in 1765 A.D. ' • * 


* Page 37, CoutrihuUoQS. 
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The Professor’s work deals only with the first*and second periods 
and to the history of the Initial {^riod, be says* that he has 
little to add to the information which Mr. Thomas has gathered. 

Th3 first appearance of the Mahomedans in Bengal is thus 
described!*by Mr. Thomas.f > 

“ When Muhamad bln Sam had consolidated bis early successes 
*in India into a design lof permanent occupancy, leaving a viceroy 
ahd generalissimo iu Delhi, In the person of Kutb*ud*din Aibek, 
while jkis own court was still held at Qhuzni, the scattered 
** subordinate commanders each sought to extend the frontiers 
“ of the faith beyond the limits Already acquired ; in pursuance 
*‘of this accepted mission, Uluhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljee, **sipab- 
“ salar in Oude, in A. H. 6S9{ pushed his forces southward, and 
“expelled, with but little*effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of 
'* Nuddeab, superseding that city as the capital and transferring 
'' the future metropolis of Bengal to the proxiniate site of 
" Lakhnautee, where he ruled, undisturbed by higher authority, 
“ till hTs own career was prematurely cut short in A.H. 602.”§ 

1\JY. *Thomas* authority for stating that Bakhtiyar Khiljee made 
Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, appears to have been a 
passage from Minhaj-oos-Siraj || but 1 think it quite possible 
that Minhaj was misled by taking an. early mention of the 
proving of Lokhnoutee, for the later city of the same name. 
When Minhaj himself visited Bengal, A.H. 641,^ he certainly 
found the city of liokhnoutee the royal residence, but from 
his language, as quoted by Stewart, I gather that Hisam-ood- 
<leen, who succeeded in 608 A.H., was, if not the founder 
of the cUy, at least the author of its greatness, and the first 
Governor who made lii* the capital of the province. The first 
Mahomedan capital I believe to have been Debkot, close to the 
Thana of Gongarampoor, in Dinagepoor, the inscriptions of which 
£ hav^ Already mentioned. The name of Debkot is now preserved 
oirfy in that of the Pergunna. ^ * 

•It was to Debkot that* Mahomed Bakhtiyar retired after his 
disastrous campaign eastward of the Korotoya, and there he died. 
After a long absence be would naturally return to his capital; and, 
crossing the Korotoya, a# most generals did, at Ghoraghat, it was as 
easy to have reached|Lokhnoutee as Debkot. Again, Mr. Thomas** 
narrates how, when Ali Mdrdan Khifjee was appointed by Kootoob- 

—-ft-_j-------—- 

* Page 37, ^ontribuliionB. || Quoted on page 107, Ghroniclea 

t Page 4, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, of Fathan Kings. 

1867. ^ t ^ 1243-44 A.D. 

i 1202-3 A.D^ ** Page 10, Part II, Initial Coin- 

§ A.D. 1205-6. ageyof Bengal. 
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ood-deen, the Delhi Viceroy, to the musnud of Bengal, Hisam* 
ood-deen, the chief of the Efailjee oligarchy, met him at the River 
Koosee in Poorneah and conducted him to Debkot where hisif<j|rmal 
installation took place. ^ 

Professor Biochmaun desl;ribes, from the Tahakat-'^Na^ree 
of Minhaj, the extent of the territory Mahomed Bakhtiyar con-^ 
quered. The whole was called* Lokhnouted^, a synonym of Gour,^ 
but then in early times Qour is used thrice for the name of a tribe 
or a territory, for once that it is ap|jlied to the city.^ No ^ne pre¬ 
tends to give the city an earliqr origin than the time of the Sen 
Kings, the dynasty that was reigning in Bengal when 'the^ Maho- 
medans came ; and yet the trit)e, or nation, of the Goura is men¬ 
tioned in the Rarnayana, the trafct in the Bribat Saniuta. 
The Pal Kings in their edicts address the Goura as their 
piincipal subjects,* and call themselves Qoureshwar, Gouradnipo 
and Gourapatee as their principal titles.*|* In this* way I 
consider that Qour, or the Goura, stood for Bengal, ,an^ think 
it probable that the term Lokhnoutee was at first uped win 
the same way, and only restricted to the city when the Malik, of 
Lokhnoute made it his residence. The territory is divided by the 
Mahomedan historian, as rendered by Professor Blochmann, into 
Lokhnoutee Debkot, 'qf which Debkot was the piincipal^ place, 
and Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor, taking its name from a place not yet 
identified, but of which the name probably survives in Pergunna 
Lokhnoor, on the River Ramgunga, in Beerbhoom. The former 
portioi) lay on the left bank of the Ganges, and consisted chiefly 
of the tract called anciently Barendra, a name which I thinsf 
identical with that of Borind, applied at.thisday to th« region 
of comparatively high and undulating laifd tn Maldah, Bogra^ th^ 
north of Rajshabye, and the south of Dinagepoor. The Kqrotoya 
was probably the boundary on the north east. 
that the Tarikh-i-Firisktah mentions the foundation ^ 
by Bakhtiyar Kbiljee, on the frontier; but it is probable t^t 
it was ra'ther an advanced post, far fieyond the boundary, whith 
was in Akbar’s day defined by the R:orotoya, and wliich I do not 
believe had ever been extended further to the eastward.^ , r\ jl 
To the south-east*the part of the Delta of which Dacda 
is the centre, remained under Hindoo Governors, probably the 
descendants of the* Sen dynasty, until the time c ® 

Shah, when in 13*23 AJ). we fiftd a Mahomedan tSovernw 
established at Sonargaon. In 658 ^e^know from 

. * Page 123, vol. i, Asiatic Reeear- Asiatic Researcfies,; page 1^7, vol. J, 
chca, ocuvo edition. , » Indian Antiquary. • 

t Page 136, vol. i, p. 133, v-, J 1269 A.D. 
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Miuhaj* that the descendants of the Sen or 'Lakshmaniya Kings 
of Nuddea v^ere still reigning in this eastern country, called 
Ban^,» Westward the Mahomedan province included' the 
soutnern part of the old district of Mithila, and, crossing the 
Ganges, we have the evidence of insijriptions to prove that South 
Behar *was under the Mahomedan Governors of Bengal. Beer- 
T>hoonr, and most 0 / ancient Barha, that is Burdwan and the 
aojacent country, and the north-western portion of Bagdeeor the 
Qangetiil Delta, were included in Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor. 

Such then being the territory, and the capital being as I believe 
at Debkot, when Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiljee died 602 
the Go'»ernnent fell intd the hands of Izz-ood-dcen Mahomed 
Sliifan, the leader of a confederation of chiefs of the powerful tribe 
of Khigee. He appears t(f have considered himself independent 
of Delhi, for he succumbed to the arras of Hisam-ood-deen, who, 
as I Irave already said, after ruling the province himself for 
some months, in 605 installed the nominee of Kootoob-ood-deen, 
AJa-opd-^een AU Mardan Khiljee, at Debkot. 

Jn 6 O 7 A.H. J Ali Mardan took advantage of the death of the 
Kootoob-ood-deen to declare himself independent; but in 608 he 
was slain by the Khiljee chiefs, and Hisam-ood-deen, also a 
Khiljpe, elected in his stead. This Hjsam-ood-deen stands out 
among a list of Goyernors, of whom we* know little more than 
the names, with some individuality. His position was much 
more that of an independent King of Bengal, than an officer of 
the Court of Delhi. Indeed, by the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Aram Shah, 607 A.H., the Empire scarcely existed § 
Altamsh, who afterwards became Emperor, held Delhi; Nasii- 
^ood-deen was master of Scinde; Lahore was being fought for, and 
the Khiljee chiefs, under Alee Murdan, were lords of Bengal. 
We know from coins of 616 A.H.|| that, Hisam-ood-deen assumed 
;r/)yal state, under the title of Sultan Ghayas-ood-deen, and Mr. 
•Thomas^ infers from coins of 620 A.H. that by that time a 
Tormal diploma had been conceded by the Khalif, admitting the 
Kingdom df Bengal within^the bounds of Islam, and conBrming 
the reigning monarch in possession, with added titles and dig¬ 
nities. And, as in 6116 A.H.** a coin struck at Gour gives the 
name, not of the Jocal ruler but of the EmfJbror Altamsh, we 
cannot date the assunfption of royal state by Hisam-ood-deen 

* Pace Blochmann’s Contribu- Clwbuiclesof Pathan Kings, page 40. 
tiou-s. II **^8® Thomas’ Initial Gom- 

't 1205-6 A.' • age of Bengal, Part II. 

i 1209-10 A.D. Pag® *);• 

§ Minhaj-us Siraj apud Thomas’ , * Pago H, id. ib. 
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earlier than that ye«.r. Why he had not taken advantage of the 
state of affairs at Delhit,before this, I cannot say. Altamsh had 
been consolidating the Empire anew, reducing his rivals one after 
another, and appears to have completed his work by 614, and^ yet 
Hisam-ood-deen did not renounce his fealty while the issue of the 
conflict, in which Altamsh was engaged in the north-west,*was 
doubtful, but two years after,bis success^had become assured.* 
r^o doubt flisam-ood-deen was aware of some reason which woufd 
prevent the Emperor from intefering with him, for as a matter of 
fact, Altamsh did not proceed against him until 622 A.H’ Perhaps 
he was occupied with Jalal-^-deen Ebwarismee, i|bo* after 
his defeat at the hands of Jhengiz Khan tn the Indug, attempted 
to establish himself in HindooBtan .4 In A.H. 622.f Altamsh 
was at last able to turn his attention to Bengal. He marched against 
Hisam-ood-deen, wrung hM)m him a temporary ackoowledgncfent 
of Bofereignty, and, on his way back to Delhi, appointed Ala- 
ood-deen Janee Governor of Befiar, an arrangement which Hisam- 
ood-deen very quickly annulled, resuming posseasioff oP thjit 
province as soon as the Emperor’s back was turned. This brought 
the son of Altamsh, Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, into Bengal. 
Hisara-ood-deen waa engaged in reducing some refractory Rajas 
in Eastern Bengal, perhaps the descendants of the dethroned 
Sen, but he hurried ba£k to the relief of Lokhnoutee, of.Vhicli 
the Prince had taken possession. The Prince marched out to 
meet him, and Hisam-ood-deen was defeated and slain A.H. 
624.+ 

1 bav /3 already said that Hisam-ood-deen was probably the first 
who made Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, though the name 
does not appear on coins until 635 A.H.§ Ml^baj says that it.wasf 
he who made some of the embanked roads now commonly known 
as Nawabee, or, from a later King, Hosenee Rasta. He'led expedi¬ 
tions into Kamroop, Tirhoot, and Juggernath, according to*]j!i^‘or« 
StewartII and, after his death Altamsh, struck apparently withr 
what he saw of his works at Lokhnoutee^ decreed to him the titl^ 
of Sultan. ‘ • 

Upon the fall of Hisam-ood-deen, the Prince Nasir-ood-deen 
kept the government of Bengal in his own hands until his death,- 
which Major Stewart Mates in .627 A.H.,^^ but of which Mr. 

_!___!-—‘---L. 
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Thomas* makes the news reach Delhi in Jaraad-ool-awwal^ the fifth 
month of 626. His tomb at Delhi bears the date A. H. 629.t 

A»shon as the Prince was dead the chiefs of the Khiljee agdin as¬ 
sumed aa attitude of revolt, and again the Bmperor Altamsh march¬ 
ed eastward. This time he entrustea Bengal to that Ala-ood-deen 
jvhom he had before ft^e Governor of Bebar, but very shortly 
after Ala-ood-deen was dismissed, and succeeded by Sayaf-ood-deen 
Aibek, Yooghan Tat, who died A.H. 631.| 

* The next Governor was Izz-ood-deen Toghril, Toghan Khan ; he 
pledged hi^ allegiance to the Empress Riziya, the daughter of 
Altamsh, when she ascended the throne of Delhi, 634 A.H., and it 
is on a coin of the following year that we first find mention of 
Loknoutee, spelt without, the as a mint-town.§ During 
the^government of Toghan Khan, in 641, the historian Minhaj^-oos- 
Siraj, \iaited Lakbnoutee. Toghap Khan overran Tirhoot, and 
also .annexed Kurrah Manikpoor, which 1 suppose to mean part of 
the psovince of Allahabad, to bis dominions, and then, in 641, 
inapched against the Raja of Jajpoor, in Orissa, and sustained 
a disastrous defeat before some place called Ketason. This 
encouraged the Raja of Orissa, next year, to besiege hini in 
Gour. * * § 

Thd, identity of this place, Jajpoor, is'disputed. Stewart says 
plainly, it was in Orissa. Mr. Thomas|| says that Stewart was 
mistaken in placing^ Jajnogor in Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. 
It appears to me that Major Stewart^ is speaking of two 
.distinct places, Jajpoor in Orissa and Jajnogor which he 
believe^ to be in Tipperah. Professor Blochmann** discusses 
the ,question at lepgldi, comparing mentions of Jajnogor by 
different authors, and coming to the conclusion that either 
there were two Jajnogors, one in south-western Bengal, 
^omqwhere between Orissa and Choto Nagpoor, ancf the other 
<^Mt of Sonargaon, or else that Zia-ool-Baraneej not the most 
?iccurate of writers, wrote Sonarg^n. in mistake for Satgaou, 
and that there was really only the one in south-western 'Bengal. 

Qour was relieved by fordba under Komor-ood-deen Timor Khan 
Kairau, who ejected Toghan Khan from the government, and 
ruled Bengal till *his death, A.H. 644. ISe d^d at Gour, on 
thp same nigljt oh which Toghan Khan die^ in Oudh, and to 


* Page 46,-#hron. ofTathan Kingss. 

t Page 76, Jonrn. As Soc. Ben¬ 
gal 1870 ; page 3CT, id. 1873.^ 
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Oudli Ills remaius wtre carried aud laid close baside those of 
his rival. 

Here Stewart puts the reign of Sayaf-ood-deen Yooghaif ffuut, 
a slave, lasting for seven ye^rs, and ending with his adeath in 
651 A.H.* Mr. Thomas omits this Governor from his list, *pro- 
bably considering him identical with th^tf Sayaf-ood-deen wha» 
preceded Toghan Khan. « 

The next ruler of Bengal was Iklitiyar-ood-deen Yoozbel^ Toghril 
Khan, Governor of Oudh. He invaded Orissa, but was forced to 
retire witli the loss of all his elephants ; he then invaded Azmurduu, 
identified by Stewart with Azmerigunj in Sylfiet, and indemnifi d 
himself for his previous disaster by winning a large store of treasure 
and tnany elephants. Hereupon he took the title of Moghis-ood- 
deeiv Bis next expedition was into Oudh, where he was again 
unsuccessfuF, but hoping to far§ better in the east, he crossed the 
Korotoya into Kararoop, and, as the King thereof retired before him 
into the hills, he declared himself sovereign of Bengal und Kam- 
roop, and commenced his return march. Then the King of Ka‘m- 
roop swooped down from the hills upon his rear, and utterly discom¬ 
fited him. He died of his wounds, a prisoner A.H. 656.t 
Then came JalaUood-deen Masaud Malik Janee, or, as 
Major Stewart writes «t, Khanee. He had some trouble with 
refractory Rajas in Eastern Bengal, perhaps* the Sens again, and, 
while he was occupied with them, Iza-o^-Moolk Taj-ood-deen 
Arslan Khan Sanjar Kbwarismee, Governor of Kurrah, took 
possession of Gour. Jalal-ood-deen, on his return from the east^ 
was met by Arslan Khan, defeated and slain, A.H. 6574 , 

Between Jalal-ood-deen and Arslan Khaq, Mr. Thomas§ places 
Izz-ood-deen Balban Yuzbegee, whom Stewart omits to me'ntioUt 
Ar.slan Khan was succeeded by his son, Mahomed Arslan Khan. 
Tatar Khan, who ruled till his death at Lokhnoutee, A.H. 676.*|| 
He was a very slaunch vassal of the Empire, at least after the^acCps- 
sion of Balban, 664 A.H.; so long as N/isir«ood-deen was Empeuor, 
and harassed by the Moghuls, the Governor of Bengal, who had 
succeeded without reference to Delhi,' was less attentive. . ^ 

After Tatar Khan came Moghis-ood-deen Toghril, a slave, ap¬ 
pointed to the* government by the Emperor Balban, whom Ste¬ 
wart calls Balia This T(^bi4i, The Falcon7* won much spoil by 
overrunning Jajnogof, wherever Jajnoger may 1)e, and l>y means 
of the wealth thus acquired, felt himself suficientlj^.powerful to 

§ P^e 8, Clifibicles of *P{vthau 
Kings. • 
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defy the Emperor ; the more, that Balban wjes ill at the time, and 
Balbaa’s soQengaged with the Moghuls. He signally discomfited 
first Abuktageen who was sent against him, and afterwards a se¬ 
cond* expedition under one Turinutty. The Emperor Balban then 
thought‘<it time to look into the master himself, and on Lis ap- 
profleb; the Falcon retired to Jajnogor. The Emperor went after 
Jiino to Sonargaon nedr Dacc^ whece he secured the assistance of 
J>binuj Roy, a Hindoo chief, and finally surprised the camp of 
ToghriUwho was shot while endeavouring to escape. In this 
affair the Emperor's eldest son, Mahomed, was killed. 

Balban,, thinking that the province of Bengal would be safer 
in the hands^of one of his own blood, bestowed the government 
upon bis son, Sultan Boghra Khan Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, 
with royal honours, A.Ht 681.* Four years later Boghra 
Khan was summoned to Delhi, and acknowledged heir to the 
throne., but he soon returned to Bengal, and, when Balban 
died, Kai Khoosroo, son of that Prince Mahomed who had fallen 
in Jf^nogor, succeeded to the throne of Delhi. This did not please 
the nbbles, who speedily turned out Kai Khoosroo, and brought 
in'a son of Boghra Khan, named Kai Kobad. This suited Sultan 
Boghra Khan well enough, until he heard that his imperial son 
was misconducting himself, and leaving all affairs of state to his 
minisljer, when be felt it his duty to remcaa'strate, and so proceeded 
at the head of an army towards Delhi. Kai Kobad came to meet 
him at the head of another array, and father and son met on the 
banks of the Surjob, in Sarun, The rc.sult of this interview 
was that the son remained in undisturbed possession, of tho 
Empire and the father returned to Bengal an independent 
•sovereign, 687 In the next year Kai Kohad was 

assassinated, and succeeded by a Khiljee, Jalal-ood-deen Firoz, and 
he, 695, by Rooko-ood-deen Ibrahim, and he, in tho same year, by 
^Ala| 0 #d-deen Mahomed Shah. Major Stewart, misled by a blunder 
;oT Zia-ool-Baranee, says that in 699 A.H., Bogina Khan acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of Delhi, and was recognised Governor of 
Lokhnoute® and the south-west, the goverumeut of Easlern Bengal 
being given to Bahadoor*Khan. This portion of Bengal history 
has been considerably modified by recent research, and it is pretty 
clear that Baranee mistook the grandson Sliihal>-ood-deed Boghra 
J^^han, for his granflfather, son of the Emperor* Balban. 

From coins and inscriptions;]: we leaiti that from 691 to 607 
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A.H. the son of 'Boghra Khan, Rookn-ood-deen Kai Kaos 
Shah, was reigning in cBengal, though acknowledging the supre¬ 
macy of the Emperor Ala-ood-deen. ^ 

Kai' Kaos Shah was succeeded by his brother Shams-®od- 
deen Firoz Shah, whose coins, jminted both at Lokhnoutee*in the 
west and Sonargaon in the east, and inscriptions,* give'dates 
ranging from 702 to 722. He had a son, He^tim Khan, who was* 
Governor of Behar. Ibn Batuta, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, recorcRs 
that this Firoz Shah was reigning in Western Bengak when 
Mahomed bin Toghlak revolted against his father the Emperor 
Toghlok Shah in 721-2 A.H.f ^ 

Major Stewart I says that in 717 D&hadoor Kh§n, ruling iu 
Eastern Bengal, threw oflf his allegiance; that in 724? the Emperor 
Toghlok marched against him, made* Boghra Khan agaiif King 
of Bengal, Bhirara Khan Tatar Governor of Sonargaon, dnd 
Ahmed Khan, Governor of Tjrhoot. The fact appears to have 
been that two sons of Firoz Shah, Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, 
and Bahadoor Khan, were striking coins during the*’lifbtitqc 
of their father § and on his father’s death Shihab-ood-d6en 
ruled in Lokhnoutee, and Bahadoor in Sonargaon. Bahadoor 
seems to have espoused the cause of jthe rebellious Prince Mahomed 
bin Toghlok, and was himself indeed a rebel against his brother, 
on whose behalf and upon his own the Empei;or Toghlok attacked 
Bahadoor, and carried him prisoner to Delhi, confirming Boghra, 
the great grandson, not the son, of Balban, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. When, in 725, Mahomed bin Toghlok ascended the 
throne of Delhi, he at once reinstated Bahadoor in Eastern Bengal, 
with presents and honours. || In 728 Bahadoor’s coins acknowledge 
Mahomed bin Toghlok’s supremacy; in ^3/) he struck them in* 
his own name, which brought the Emperor down upon him ; ia 
733 Mahomed bin Toghlok issued coins in his own narafe, and sent 
the stuffed skin of Bahadoor round for the edification of' athgr** 
provincial governors who might be inclined to revolt. ;,* 

On the death of Boghra Shah, whom ive will take to be Shihab*- 
ood-deen. Major Stewart says that the Emperor appointed Kodor 
Khan to the government of Lokhnoutee. Mr. Thomas^ suggests 
a possibility that this ^ Kodor Khan, wh(f is spoken of by Ibn' 
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Batuia as ih^ last scion of the house of Boghra Khan, and noticed 
by Ferishta under the original designation of Malik Bidar Khiljee, 
may. Us Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, reinstated, as simple Governor, 
in Lokhi^outee, 

la ^lastern Bengal, on the death df Bhiram Khan, A.H. 739,* 

• his armour bearer Bakhr-ood-deeo usurped the government, call- 
mg himself Sultan Sikaudar, and when, by the Imperial order, 
Kodor Khan inarched against him from Lakhnoutee, Fakhr-ood- 
deen inuuced Kodor Khan's people to murder him, and declared 
himself King of Bengal, A.U. 741,f 

Mr. Thothas | dates th^ accessiou of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak 
Sha^ in 737 A.H., and shows^from coins that he was reigning from 
741 toJ50. In 751 Ikhtiyg;:-ood-decn Ghazee Shah was reigning. 
In ;3pite of Fakhr-ood-deen’s proclamation of himself, we find, 
still from coins, that Kodor Khan was succeeded in Western 
Bengal* by Ala-ood-deen Ali Shall, who struck coins from 741 
to-74^ and changed the capital from Lokhnoutee to Firozabad, or 
Porpowa.^ He is said to have been assassinated by his fosier 
brother Ilyas Shah, commonly called Ilyas the pilgrim, or Jlyas 
the bhang smoker. 

Major Stewart|j considers Pakhr-ood-decu the first independent 
King vf Bengal, because, as he says :—“TJih throne of Delhi being 
“ at that period poss^sed by the weak Muhammad III, no effort 
“ was made to reduce the province to the Imperial authority, 
“ and, as the power of the empire continued to decline, Bengal 
“remained for many years afterwards an independent and,distinct 
kingdom.” 

, From’the Riyaz-us-Salatin Professer Blochmann^ translates at 
leijgih the account of’tliese rulers, making Fakhr-ood-deen revolt 
from Kodoy Khan, who is slain by Ala-ood-deen, and then Fakhr- 
ood-de^ and Ala-ood-deen rule at the same time, its vie also 
fcafu' from coins, those of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobaiak Shah being 
struck at Souargaon in the east, and those of Ala-ood-deen at 
Pproowa. ^J^hen Ala-ood-deen is murdered by Ilyas tile Pilgrim, 
aud Fakhr-ood-deen is sucoeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhtiyar- 
ood-deen, who was probjjbly his son. Coins show that Ikhtiyar- 
ood-deen was reigning in 751 aud 753 AtEl.***aud iu 753 Ilyas 

* 1338^.B. * . A'?. Soc, Deugal. 
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Shall fiist struck coins, so far as we know, at Sonargaon, indicat¬ 
ing that in that year'be made himself master of Ihe capital of 
Eastern Bengal. , 

From this event, and not from the reign of Fakhr-ood-^cen, 
1 should date the independence of the Kingdom of Beng&l. 

B'rom the title of Hajee, it appears that Ilyas Shah * h^d in 
early life made the pilgrimage to Mecca.' He fled from Delli^ 
to escape the consequences of some misdeed, and, according Ho 
the Riyaz* when he arrived at Poroowa, his foster broker Ala- 
ood-deen had made himself master of Western Bengal by mur¬ 
dering Kodor Khe’i, and had a‘lso slain Fakhv-ood-deen, the ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, liiough he had not ajfJ)arently pref'ented Fakhi 
ood-deen's son, Ikhtiyar-ood-deen, ^from succeeding his father. 
On his arrival Ilyas the Pilgrim was'^ut in prison, but • shortly 
after, regaining his liberty, he slew Ala-ood-deen, and became 
king. This* was, proliably, A.H. 746,f and Ilyas ShaKdid not 
subdue Eastern Bengal until seven years later. His first expedition 
after that was into Jajnogor, where he was successful, and oRtaiqed 
a large fleet of elophants.j He next carried his arms as far \(rest- 
ward as Benares. This in 754 brought down the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, marching through ,Tirhoot and Sarun, and on his 
approach Ilyas Shah .left Poroowa and threw himself into the 
fort of Ekdula, 22 irflles N.N.E., a site I, have only recently 
identified. The name of Ekdala still belongs to a Mouza, b»it, 
being uninhabited, is omited from the maps on small scale. 
Doctor Buchanan, who visited the place in 1808, describes the 
remains of fortifications, but does not mention the name. A 
large tank close by is called gorh-dighee, or “ the Tank of the 
Fort."§ ^ 

There is another Ekdala, in the Rajshahye district, 48 miles 
cast of Maldah, seven miles south of the point where 'Dinagepoor, 
Bogra, and Rajshahye meet, hut I believe there are no fortihcntipiw 
there, and see "no reason to believe it the Ekdala of history, 
Ekdala was so strong a posiiion owing to the extent of the 
inundations, that the Emperor wa^ obliged to raise the seige, 
and in after years seems to have dealt with Ilyas Shah as ail 
independent sovereign, by interchaugfog presents with him. 
This Hajee Ilya^ is said to have founded, Hajeepoor, opposite 
Patna, so that north of the Ganges his frontier probably extended 
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to the Gandak, but as inscriptious at Behar &\to\v that in 732, 737, 
753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Bebar was under Delhi 
Governors, the frontier of Bengal cannot liave extended so far 
west^vard along the southern bank of the Ganges. 1-lom the 
nature of his enterprises I gather that Ilyas Shah must have 
^ bcefl a man of energy and warlike sicill, and from his nickname he 
'«#ecras to have smoked and this is all we know of him 

pA’sonally. 

iiyjis Shah was succeeded by his son 
Sikandar Shah, who, like his father, was attacked by the Emperor 
Firoz Shal^ who was baffled now, tis he had been before, by the 
strength of ^kdala. I #took a rubbing of a beautiful inscription 
of this king, at Debkot, and Another is over the doorway of the 
Adeena mosque at Poroowa. It is strange that, whereas Mr. 
Thomas'f' says that the lovvest scale of die execution in the series 
of Bengal, was exemplified in the reign of Sikandar Shah ib his 
issuoof7G9 A.II. at Firozabad, or Poroowa, the inscriptions of 
lijs retgn*are the most beautiful. Professor Blochmaunj says so 
from ‘rubbings only, I have seen the originals. One of them is 
signed by the artist, or katih, ‘‘Ghayms of the golden hand,” 
which seems to show an artistic piide in his work. Major 
Stewart puts the death of’ Ilyas Shah in 760, and that of 
Sikandar Shah in 769. We know, hoVever, from the Adeena 

inscription, that Sikandar was reigning in the month of Rajah, 
770, and Mr. Phomas found his coins of almost every year from 
750 to 792, which would indicate that he struck coins during the 
, life time of his father. As to the later coins, 1 confess that 
I am disappointed at finding the Riyaz, upon which Stewart’s 
4iistpry is founded, ^noijstakeo, for I attach great authority to 
the lost Poroowa manuscript which I believe Gholam Hosen used. 

It may be,‘however, that the Poroowa record does not cover events 
>hi(il»» occurred so long before the death of the saint *Kootoob, in 
1 A. H., and so that the author of the Riyaz blundered, for the 
coins spoken of by Mr.,Thomas are not isolated specimens, but 
'exemplify ao almost unbroken series.^ 

*Frora 750 until 758 both’father and son struck coins at Poroowa, 
•the royal residence, and for 756, 757, and 758, both were also 
minting at Sonargaon, so that it was not tbat the son repre.sented 
hjs father at tjie eastern. capital, but, more ]frobably, that Ilyas 
Shah admitted his son to participation in Ml regal honours during 
- -#-^- 1 - 
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his lifetime. After’ the death of Ilyas Shah, Sikandar's coins 
were issued from the* miut at Poroowa, which was’ certainly his 
residence, almost every year up to 792, but he ceased to nint at 
Sonargaon in 763, and at Muazzamabad, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, In 764, We hear nothing more of these eastern mints till 
772, when we find the sou of Sikandar, Gfiayas-ood-deen Azam . 
Shah, minting there till 776.' This issue- corroborates the stor^ 
given in the Riyaz, that Azam Shah, being obliged by the 
machinations of his father’s wife to flee from Poroowa, fathered 
his powers in Eastern Bengal, preparatory to an attack upon his 
father in the western capital. ^As regards other mints, Sikandar 
issued coins at Shahr-i-Nau, which Sir. Thomas' thinks was 
near Lakhnoutee, from 780 to 786^ and at Satgaon, in Hooglily, 
from 780 to 788. Azam Shah strikes coins at Satgaon m *^90, 
which looks as if he had invaded that part of his father’s 
dominions first ; he mints at Jo^otabad, or Lokhnoutee, in the same 
year and at Firozabad, or Poroowa, in 791, and then<;eforward 
regularly for some years. The probability is that the war bef.weeu 
father and son in the vicinity of Poroowa began in 791 and was 
not concluded until 792. Professor Blochmann * notes that the 
poet Ha6z, who died in 791, addressed Azam Shah as King of 
Bengal. This, I think,.fie might have done while Azam Shidi was 
in possession of Satgaon dnd the eastern districts, although Sikan¬ 
dar still ruled at Poroowa. In the Riyaz it is written how Azam 
Shah, or Ghayas-ood-deen, as the author calls him, brought a force 
fromSonargaon to attack his father at Poroowa, and camped at 
Sonargalhi, or Sonarkot. This place may be the “ Sunobar- ' 
oorf-Raneegunj,” shown on the maps on the Tangon, seven miles, 
cast of Poroowa ; it is on a great embaiiknd road on which*are « 
the remains of stone bridges, and near it was a roya^ residence. 
The name , is written differently in Professor Biochmann's copy of, 
the Riyaz, and in one belonging to Ilahee Bokos, which 1 %4wf 
at Maldah. The 'former spells it Sonargarhi ; the latter Souar-'^' 
kodhi, or SonargodhI, the d being the *’>o pronounced like a hardT 

r. The next day father and son met on the field of Goalpara, ‘ 
and Sikandar Shah was slain. The name Goalpara is too common 
to allow of idcntiffcation ; para seldom means a village, or forms 
part of the name of'a village ; ft should be traVsIa^d quarter/' 
and is generally applied* as “ the quarter of the Cowherds,*' “ the 
“quarter of the Skinners,”* or “the quarter %of th* Mondol.” 

f 
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Fortunately Doctor Buchanan * has presefved the name of 
Chatra as the scene of the battle between the Tangon and the 
Poornabboba, and there is Chatra to this day, twelve miles east 
of Mi^oab^ and just in the line by which an army would come 
from Dac(^ to Poroowa. , 

TKb name of Sikandar is preserved in the villa^'e of SIkandara, 
akout half way between , Maldah and Chatra, to which the King 
mdy have dragged himself to die. 

Severak anecdotes of Azam Shah are told by Major Stewart,i* 
and especially he is said to have been a fellow student with the 
saint Kooto^b, at the/eet of Haraid^ood-deen, the saint of Nagore 
in Beerbhoon^ If this is stated on the authority of the Poroowa 
manuscript, it is probably true! Azam Shah is said to have been 
treacherously slain by Kajh Kan is, after a reign of either seven 
or siJtteen years. His latest coin is dated 799.J While these sheets 
have be,en passing through the preis, I hear that Mr.’Bayley has 
acoin*of Azam Shah, dated 812. 

Azam Shah was succeeded by his son Sayaf-ood-deen Hamza 
Shah, Vhose one coin was minted at Firozabad. 

Hamza Shah, after a reign of ten years, which Stewart ends 
in 785, was followed by his soq, Shams-ood-deen, who. as well as 
his grandfather, is said in the Riyaz to, have been murdered 
by the'*Hindoo Kanis^ It is possible, thalf Raja Kanis, if he was, 
as Firishta says, an Ameer of the court, may have slain Azam 
Shah and yet allowed other Mahomedan kings, puppets, to succeed 
before himself assuming the supreme power. 

, Respecting Raja Kanis there is very little known. He was 
a Hindog ; the author of the Riyaz calls him Zemindar of Bhe- 
tiAori;^a, a tract whiqh •Major Stewart in his map, dated 1813, 
makes to adjoin the estate of Dinagepoor, and to include parts 
of the modern districts of Maldah, Dinagepoor, and Bogjja, and all 
il^ajslvikye and Pubna. Doctor Buchanan calls him Gonesh, Hakim 
oj. Dynwaj. I have before§ expressed a belief that’this name Dyn- 
waj, represents the first part of the name Dinagepoor^ Gonesh 
might, I thiak, naturally be expressed by a Persian or Arabic 
writer as Kanis or Kanas. * Doctor Buchanan says, nothing of 
his being an officer of the court, but says that he attacked Gour 
and took possession of it, slaying the Governor., “Professor Bloch- 
miyin quotes fpm * Firishta, that'though no Mahomedan, ho 
mixed with them and 'loved them, so mudh so that some Maho- 
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metians testified to his conversion and claimed for him a Maho- 
medan burial. Riyaz and Doctor Buchanati agree in say¬ 

ing that it was the saint Kootoob of Poroowa, who, in disgust at 
the manner in which the Hindoo usurper treated the llaho- 
medans, invoked the aid of Sultan Ibrahim-i-Sharkee,* of Joun- 
poor. This brought Raja Kanis to terins, and he allowed his 
son Jetmol, or Jadoo, to become a Mahomedan under the uaiiR 
of Jalal-ood-deen and made over the Government to him. ^Oa 
the death of Ibrahim of Jouupoor he resumed it, andasome say 
that his son, the proselyte, slew him. 

Professor Bloch man n here*^ ingeniously ^raws aUentiou to a 
King named Shihab>ood-deen Abool" MozajOfer l^ayazid Shati, 
whose existence is known from tf^o coins, A.H. 812 and*A.H. 
816, the latter minted at Poroowa,* and suggests that this mu.st 
be either Raja Kanis himself, or a puppet sovereign set up by 
him. The Riyaz* says tha/ the previous king, Shams-ood-deen, 
did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted scdo, ancl 
was called Shihab-ood-deen, a name, by the way, which^ foviud 
assigned to the occupant of an honoured grave near Maldah. 
The dates of the coins agree with the period of the reign of 
Ibrahim of Jounpoor, 804 to 8^4, but not with Stewart, who 
makes Kanis die A..l^ 794. As to Kanis or Gonesh, I think 
it much more probkble that he was an independent chief, 
emboldened by the weakness of the King of Bengal to attack him, 
than a rebellious Ameer of the court. .Professor Bloohmannf 
quotes from the Asam Buranji that from 1414 to 1425 A.D.j 
the Assamese under Chooadangpha conquered North-eastern 
Bengal as far as the river Korotoya, Jounpoor, in the .plenitude 
of its power, was pressing on the west, «nd the,Raja of Tipperaji 
on the south-east, so that at no period was the kingdom of Bengal 
so weak, or such an easy prey. The Shan, A horn, or Assamese, 
forcing the Koch westwards before them, down the vallef ©f ,tlic 
Bi’ohraopootra, had probably begun to make their pressure frit 
some years before) and it is quite possible that the hands of Gonesh 
were strengthened by bands of the,sturdy Koch, of Kosyo,.who 
had come across the Korotoya, and who now hold much of the, 
laud in Diuagegoor. .Long before Akbar^ settlement the Sarkar'ol 
Panjara, the nort[iern and central part of l^inagepoor, bordering 
on the Korotoya, was in tlie hands of the pow^ful family which 
afterwards expauded*its possessions into (he great Zemiu^aree, and 
Gonesh, Hakim of Dyni^^aj, may have beet' an dUicestor of the 
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House of Dinaj, or Dinagepoor. If. however,® Stewait is right in 
calling him Zemindar of Bhetoori 3 'a, he refers to a tract where I 
believe <Jhe ancestors of the Puttiya Kajas enjoyed large posses¬ 
sions from an early period * 

^ Sultan*Ibrahim of Jounpoor appeal^ to have made Kanls cede 
^e tnrdne of Bengal to his son Jalal-ood-deen Mahomed Shah, 
^t the father very soon re-occupied it, and from coinsj* we know 
thft Bayajeed Shah was minting up to 816 A.H., while Mahomed 
Shah’s coinage commences in SIS.J The author of the Riyaz says 
that this Mahomed Shah removed the capital to Gour,§ but his 
tomb is, a 9 the Ri^az says, at Pbroowa, I have seen the tomb, 
which is covered with a beautiful dome ; Doctor Buchanan|| calls it 
the Somb of Ghayas-ood-deeil, meaning the son of Sikandar, but 
1 think that Gholam Hosen probably inquired carefully into the 
traditions of his own time, and 1 find that it is generally called, the 
, tomb of Jalal-ood-deen. , 

The tradition of Doctor Buchanan’s time said that the great 
pre,val^toc§ of Mahomedanism in Dinagepoor, was owing to the 
proSbl/tising zeal of this Jalal-ood-deen. Certainly the bulk of 
the people of that district are outwardly Mahomedans, thougli 
preserving in caste customs, and in some of their names, traces 
of ancient Hindooism. Mr. Kochmann^ ^attributes the con vet- 
sion of*.Bengal chiefly to the exertions of the numerous Afghan 
Jageerdars, whom we know to have been very powerful about 
Ghoraghat in Akbar’s time. The only manner in which wo 
can date the conversion, so far as I can see, is that it must have 
been previous to the great immigration of Koch and the cognate 
Poliya, to the westward of the Korotoya. These people now form 
about, two-fifths of thq agricultural population of Dinagepoor, and 
had they been within the reach of Mahomedan influence during 
the period of proselytising fervour, there is no such bigotry about 
ftiem, ns to render it improbable that they would have accepted 
I^lam like their neighbours. * 

.’After Jalal-ood-deen camp Ahmad Shah, supposed to be his son i 
Professor Blschmann** puts the beginning of his reign in 834,ff 
we*have only a coin of 83(5 and no inscriptions. While in press 
I hear that a coin of Jalal-ood-deen has been shown’ dated 838. 
Major Stewart, who erroneously dates his accessjob in 812, gives 
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him a reigD of eighteen years, and says that in his tijpae Ibrahim of 
Jouopoor again invaded Bengal, but retired in consequence of threats 
from the Tartar Emperor Shah Bookb, son of Tamerlane, wi(& jvhom 
Ahmad Shah seems to have kept up friendly relations. He was 
murdered, and then comes* a restoration of the family.of<Ilyas« 
Shah, or, as Major Stewart calls it, the Bhangera family, in tj^e 
person of Nasir-ood-deen MaKmood Shah,'“who may, however, ^s- 
sibly have reigned for some time as a rival to the gr^dson of 
Gonesh. 

From coins and inscription/; Professor Blochmann gives him 
the dates 846, 861, and 863, and si^ce the appeatance of the 
*' Contributions,” 1 found at Maldah ^another inscripAon, date<j 859. 
During this reign, about A.H. 850, Gour was again iqade the 
capital 

Mabmood was succeeded by his son Barbok Shah, who seems, 
from an inscription at TriBenee, to have acted as hil fjp,ther’s' 
deputy in the districts about Satgaon and Hooghiy, A coin 
gives him the date 873, and two inscriptions which i fgund, 
one near Dinagepoor, and the other at Deotalao, between Poroowa 
and Dinagepoor, give the dates 865 and 868.*f* I hear that an¬ 
other inscription of 865, a few months later than mine, has been 
found on a stone taken^by Mr. Marshman from Gour to Serr.mpore. 
This king is noted for having introduced Abyssinian and Negro 
slaves into his service, and promoted them to high offices, to which 
the fall of his dynasty was eventually due. A manuscript, recently 
found by Mr. Damant, C.S., in Bungpoor, places the great warrior 
and saint, Ismail Ghazee, who lies buried at Ghoraghat, in this 
reign, and not in that of Nosrot Shah. Indeed, Barbcfk Shah^is 
said to have caused his death. Another deldbrated warrior, Hhanju 
Alee, of Jessore, belongs to the same period. , 

Next ccmes Yoosof Shah, son of Barbok. Professor Blpchmann 
gives four inscriptions of this Prince, dated 882, 884, and 885,«Qd 
coins of 883, 884.. Since Mr. Blochmann’s publication, I found 
inscription at Maldah, which, in spite bf being clogged with pitch, 
gives pretty clearly the date 876. e According to this, wo must 
shorten Barbok Shah’s reign in spite of the histories ; 1 do not * 
think anycoins /)r inscriptions bring him later than 873.|; 

From the inscriptions of these reigns we ler’rn a little, a very 
little, of the mode of administering the affairs of the kingdom. ' We 
know that there were divisions called Mohallas, presided over by 
officers who combined the revenue office df Shiffdar with the 
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tnilitary one of JungJar. In two of thes6 Moballas, Jor and Baroor, 

I think I recognise the Pergunnas of Aj^our in Maldah, and 
Baroor, in Dinagepoor and Poorneah. Then other officers are called, 
mujl^a^nd dastoor jamadar, “wardrobe keeper/'* Sar-i-laahkar, 
and fVa 2 !«er of Districts. 

■» Beyond these scanty indications, tMb history of the time is little 
•nj^ore than a barren list of Sultans’ names. Barbok Shah is several 
tiipes called a learned' man, and a Persian Dictionary, Sharaf 
namad-^brahimee was dedicated to him ; Yoosof Shah, according 
ter Firishta,’!* was also learned and zealous for the strict observ¬ 
ance of the Law of the Prophet. « 

After Yo5sof camd a rejgn said in some histories to have lasted 
two {ponths, in some not a full day, that of Sikandar Shah, son of 
Yoosof ; he has left neither foin nor inscription. 

^xt comes Yoosof’s brother, Fath Shah. He was reigning 
A.H. 886J and 892.§ Alostof the inscriptions of his reign* are 
‘ from J,he neighbourhood of Dacca. * 

•Witjj^ Bath Shah ends the House of Ilyas Shah, which had ruled 
ovdn Bengal for a century and a half, or for seven or eight genera¬ 
tions, with the exception of the time when the Hindoo Qonesh 
and his descendants usurped the throne, a period of some thirty 
years and more. * 

The'Abyssinian eunuchs introduced by'Barbok Shah had gra¬ 
dually attained such power that one of tliem, who is called in 
the histories, Sultan Shabzada, murdered Fath Shah and seized 
the throne ; in a very few months he in his turn was murdered 
by another Abyssinian, Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah, to whom tho 
author of the Riyaz ascribes several buildings in Gour. From a 
detached slab I found at Goamaltee Factory, in Gour, dated 894 
A.H.,*|1 I imagine th&t^the old mosque at Goamaltee is one of 
them. I found another inscription of this King in Maldah, of 
which tjie date has not yet been read. A coin gives 89J>.^ 

■ Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Shah came after Firoz Shah, and 
PVofessor Blochmann *• thinks that Firishta, is right in accept¬ 
ing a statement that he was* a son of Fath Shah. • 

Shams-ood-deen Mozuflfer €bah came next; coins and inscrip¬ 
tions giving him the datgs 896 and 898. He is said to have been 
a blood-thirsty monster and was slain by Hojen Sb^'h. 


*~Page 78, Blochmann’s Contri¬ 
butions. ^ 
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Ala-ood-deen Hosen Shah, son of Sayid Ashraf, Hosenee, called by 
Elphinstoneand other'historians Ala*ood-deen,has beeli marvellously 
remembered by the people. I was told in Maldah of a fislyerman’s 
ballad about Hosen Shah, the recital of which takes two dayi, and 
the roads of Hisam-ood-deen probably from having beeli repaired 
by Hosen Shah, are, with others which he may have constructed,^ 
called to this day Hosenee Rasta. In 89.9'^ Hosen Shah strufk 
coins at Fathabad, or Furreedpoor, and thence seems to bRve 
advanced upon Qour, for an inscription I found at Maldah tfLates him 
to have been reigning on the 10th of the month Zil Kadah, 899. 
This inscription, curiously enoii^h, is carved ,by the ssme hand as 
that of Mozuffer Shah at Poroowa, dated 898.4 Aftor the death of 
MozufFer Shah, Hosen appears tohafe struck coins at Hosenabad, a 
site which I have not visited, but >lhich may be identical with 
Hosenabad, a dozen miles east-south-east of Maldah, ‘very 
near Renheirs Sawaan, «n the road from Chatra* * § to the 
Mobanonda. Major Stewart say.^J that Hosen Shah, fbr the 
security of his person, lived at Ekdala, whence he 'mlltde„an 
annual pilgrimage to the shrines at Poroowa, so that if '1 bould 
find a place named Ho.senabad near Ekdala, I should identify that 
with the mint. ^ 

Mr. Blochraann spegiks of twenty-five inscriptions of this reign ; 
I know of at least nine nthers most of which.I have since commu¬ 
nicated to him: The latest date known is 925 A.H.§ Mr. Bloch- 
mannjl quotes from the Riyaz that Hosen Shah came with his 
father from Toorkistan and settled at Ghana poor in the Karha, or 
Burdwan district, where he married the daughter of the Kazee of 
of the place, and eventually became Mozuffer Shah’s Wazeer. This 
Gholam Hosen took from “ the little pamphlet,” which, I have saF4, 
before, I believe to be the lost Poroowa manuscript, and to which 
I attach ft high value. In 901 Hosen Shah sent hib son Danyal 
as ambassador to the Emperor Sikandar Lodee^ whom ipe'i 
near Behar. Tfiis Prince Danyal built a vault at Monghyr. Ptp- 
fessor BlQchmann** quotes from the Biyaz a passage omitted by 
Stewart, how Hosen Shah, after reducing the Rajas of district^! as 
far as Orisi^a, who, I suppose bad taken advantage of the state of 
the kingdom under thp A^ssinian Kings *to throw off their allegi¬ 
ance, crossed tfi’e^ Korotoya, subdued il^mroop, or Rungpoor, and 

* A.D. 1494. ' II page- 334, Joarnal, •As. Soo. 

t July 2nd, 1493, page 83, B'och- Bengal, 1872. . 
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Komota, or Cooch Bebar, and returned, lejwing Danyal with an 
army in the ♦conquered country, which Stewart calls Turryana, 
meaning probably the Terai. In the rains Prince Danyal was at¬ 
tacked by the natives, overpowered, and slain. The date of these 
operatiofts may be fixed by an inscription I found at Maldah dated 
lst*R£nnazau, 907, recording how Hosen Shah, the conqueror of 
Kamroop and Komoth^in that year,built a college. The date would 
te 10th March, 1502; and as I imagine that Hosen Shah was then in 
the prii^ of his victorious return, before his exultation was damped 
by the news of h:s son’s reverses and death, the latter probably 
occurred ip the rain^ season fronr June to October, 1602. Major 
Stewart mu^t be wrong *in saying that, it was after the Kamroop 
campaign that Hosen Shah built a foit on the Gunduk to protect 
his western frontier, and* that he sent Prince Danyal to the 
Emperor and c6ded his western provinces. Danyal’s embassy 
must h/ive preceded the invasion of Kamroop, during whiJh he 
die(>, and the fortification of the frontier on the Gunduk must, 
if itoipPovoked Sikandar Lodee’s march eastward, which was 
cKecked by that embassy, have been still earlier. The result 
of the embassy was the cession of Tirhoot, Sarun, and Behar 
to the Emperor, and I do not think there is any indication 
of re-conquest before the tifhe of Hosen’s son, Nosrot Shah, 
who A proved by an inscription to have*,pushed as far westvvard 
as Sikuudarpoor, near Azimgurh, in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Hosen Shah probably consoled himself for the loss of ter¬ 
ritory in the west by carrying his arms into the east, for, 
besides the invasion of Kamroop, an inscription 5th June, 1513, 
^rom ^onargaon * r^cqids that the Wazeer of Muazzamabad was 
also Governor of Tipoora, or Tipperah. According to the Raj- 
raala,*f* the Raja of Tippera, in 1512, took Chittagong and drove 
’ out, liosen Shah’s garrison, and it may have been this which led 
■*the King of Bengal to invade Tipperah, and piece it, nominally 
^t least, under the officer ;ivho commanded near Dacca. 

Hosen Shah was succeeded, some time between 925 and 930, 
his son Nosrot Shah,* who appears to have issued coins J at 
, Khalifatabad, or Bagharhat, in Jessore, and Fathaba'd, or Furreed- 
poor, as early as 922. As Mr. Blochmafin says, this indicates 
either an extraordinary (Jelegation of power, br a successful rebel- 
l*on, aiid, as Nosrot Shah styles himself Sultan, I think the latter 

* Page 3if4, Jo<frual As. Soc. i Page 69, Blochmann’s Contri- 
1872. .» tioua. 

‘t Page 26, Bloclimaun’s Dontribu- 
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the more likely. Taking the length of Hosen Shah’s reign from 
the histories, Professoiv Blochmaon dates Nosrot Shah’s accession 
in 927. I have added four inscriptions of this reign to those noted 
by Professor Blochmann, the latest date being 938.* Nosrof Shah 
had married a daughter of Jbraheem, the last Afghan Emperor, 
whom Baber slew, and he alternately encouraged the Afghan*paVty, 
whose power at Delhi was past, and depregited the vengeance o& 
Baber f for his interference. 

Nosrot Shah was murdered by his eunuchs A.H. 939, end was 
succeeded by his son Firoz Shah, whom an inscription at Kalna 
on the BhagirotheeJ proves t6 have been reigning pn the 1st 
Ramazan, 939,§ and a coin, minted trat pfosenabad, gives the 
same year. He was murdered by his uncle, Mahmood Shah, one 
of Hosen Shah’s eighteen sons, whomu coin, recently prasented 
to the Asiatic Society by Colonel Hyde, proves to have been reign¬ 
ing in 939. ' „ 

This Mahmood Shah is the King of Bengal with whom 
Alfonso de Mello, the Portuguese, had dealings, failiifg Cn an 
attempt on Chittagong and subsequently assisting Mahmood 
against Sher Khan, as recorded by de Barros in ‘‘da Asia.”|| H, 
inscription at the shrine of the Saint Siraj-ood-deen, outside Gour 
is dated 94>1, and a coin gives 943. ' 

At this time, at the Oebrt of Mahmood of Behar, Sher Khah, an 
Afghan, whose family held the jageers of Sasseram, in Behar, and 
Tonda, which lay along the south bank of the Ganges, including 
Rajmahal, was rising into power, and, on the death of his patron 
Mahmood, filled the principal offices in Behar. By giving shelter , 
to the rebellious Governor of Hajeepoor he drew upon himself the 
wrath of Mahmood Shah of Bengal, w|jo ^sent Kootoob, ther- 
Governor of Monghyr, against him, only to be defeated by Sher ' 
Khan. The young King of Behar, Jalal, then ded to Geur to ask 
Mahmood ^l^h to assist him against Sher Khan, which bs docs/ 
not appear to hate done. After some fluctuations of fortune, Sh^r* 
Khan took advantage of the Emperoi;, Hoomayoon’s absence iif 
Goojerat to strengthen himself in ^har so much as ito be able 
thence to invade Bengal and besiege Mahmood in Gour. Befdre 
the city was taken he had to return to Beha^, but Khoowas Khan,. 
his lieutenant, maintained the blockade so strictly that, owing to 
the distress in the city, the King escaped to Haj^jpoor, where Sher 

- 1 -j--,- 
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Shall fought, him and defeated him. He j;ook refuge with the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, who was besieging Chunar, and when, in 
94'5,|Cbunar was taken, Hoomayoon advanced upon Bengal.- The 
son of Sher Khan repulsed the advanced body of the Imperial 
troflpsiat Terriagarhee, but retired bbfore reinforcements brought 
yp by the Emperor in person, who^came on to Colgong. Thither 
^ahmood Shah accotnpanied him, and there died, and with him, 
945 A.H., ended the succession of independent Kings of Bengal. 

* Professor Blochmann’s present work goes no further, though he 
gives some hope that he will some day return to the subject 
and discus! the latdr periods. The next chapter must tell how 
Sheyp Shah fiust becoming Kiing of Bengal, thence mounted to the 
inflJerj^l throne of Hindoo^an; how Bengal slipped from the 
h 9 ld of his successors, and bow one Governor after another called 
himself King, until the Emperor Akbar finally reduced Bengal to 
apr<>vihceof the Empire. * 

' ASjWe approach more modern times, the sources of information 
Become more numerous. From the time of the successful invasions 
o# Bengal by Firoz Shah till the struggles of Hoomayoon and Sher 
Shah again united the histories of Northern and Eastern India, 
the complete severance of Ibe kingdom of Bengal from the Em¬ 
pire ^f Delhi prevents the historians of tl^i? latter from giving us 
much information respecting the Eastern Kingdom ; but from the 
middle of the sixteenth century we have, as Professor Blochmann* 
remarks, the works and maps of Portuguese historians, especially 
de Barros, w’ho died 1570, and of Csesar Frederick (1570), Ralph 
'Fitch (1583-91), and Ameen Razee (1594). Of de Blaev’s map 
,(1650)*Profes8or Blochmann gives a plate. 

• The rent roll drav^n up by Todar Mull in 1582 also gives a 
valuable sketch of what was then, and probably for some time had 

• been,Jthe state of Bengal. It is likely that he received* the settle- 
‘ihent that seems to have been made by Sher Shah and perhaps 
^Bher Shah had an older settlement to guide him, that under which 
^lahallas had been managed by Shikdars in Barbok Shah s time. 
Besides this, it is reasonabloto conclude that the writers of the time 
of Akbar, who directed their attention to the history of Bengal, 
were able to procure tolerably trustworthy* information respecting 
the two or three generations which immediately preceded their own. 
• Respectingnhe ancient geography of IJengal, Professor Bloch¬ 
mann’s notes are as valuable as his historical ones ; but it is a subject 
which wouTd still4mply repay further rewarch. It is unfortunate 
that the waj!» X arcl^lo gical knowledge on the part of the 

* ‘ * Page 6, Conpibutioua. 
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persons entrusted with the selection of names of places for maps on a 
reduced scale has caused them to omit many most interesting sites, 
because they are now no longer inhabited. Many of thefe are, 
however, to be found on the larger maps, on the scale of one‘inch 
to a mile, which show all Mouzas, whether inhabited' or jnot. 
As instances I may adduce Ekdala, Sikan^lara, and Hosenabad, 
which 1 have already mentioned. Other irames no longer exist 
as towns or Mouzas, but are to be found in Districts, Sarka^.j, 
Mahals, or Pergunnas: such are Tanda, Tajpoor, and Delfkot, and 
I believe I have recently identified the kingdom of Poundra- 
Varddhana, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hionen Thsang, with 
the sarkar of Panjra in Dinagepoor, and® the ancient zemindaree 
of Borddhon, which was contiguous t& it.* The frequent changes 
in the courses of rivers, especially of the Ganges, have** wiped 
some, places, once well-known, from the face of the earth. From 
a comparison of Rennell’s with, later maps, I am quite satisfied 
that this has been the case with Tanda, once the capital of Behgal. 
It was a very little way to the west of Gour, duelnorth of'SoWtee. 

A very few places are mentioned in inscriptions, and where they 
are mentioned we can only guess at their position on the maps, 
unless we have further evidence respecting them. In this direc¬ 
tion we learn much from Todar Mull’s rent roll, which, as J have 
already said, is known trf'have been rather a statement of the exist¬ 
ing revenue demand than the record of a new settlement The 
Sarkars, I think, were probably in many instances each- an existing 
estate, or were formed of two or three contiguous estates. The 
Sarkar of Panjara I know to have been neither more nor less than# 
the estate of the Dinagepoor family. Sarkar Tajpoor p»*obably 
belonged to the family to different brancheu of which the Zepiiui ^ 
darees of Chooramon, Horeepoor, Kholora, and Baheenee, in that 
Sarkar, no^ belong. I do not know whether Sasseram*and Tanda 
were estates belonging to Hindoo families, but we find tlfeni jn* 
existence as a jageer in the bands of Sber Khan’s family aboq^ 
1500 A.D„ and the grant of a jageer piobably embraced one or 
more estates which already had a coherent existence *’as revenue 
divisions. 

I have carried my. remarks on the* historical portion of 
Professor Blochmaqn’s work to such a length that 1 have left no 
space for a full discussion of*his contributions tp Bengal gep- 
graphy. The subject Is by no means exhausted; additions are 
constantly being made to OUT* knowledge of it, vnd le^hope some 
day to return to it. ^ ' 

E. VESEY WEOTMACOT'T. 
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PuruviHi'ama-mtaka. A Drama in Bengali. Valmiki Press 

Calcutta-1281 B.S. • 

• • 


\ ^ T^U-A-TEYER the condition of our theatres may be, there can 
V V* he no doubt as to the gradual improvement of the drama 
amongst* us. Trup, up to thiS time, we have had no plays that can 
stand comparison with the higher class plays of the English 
• drama. • Whatever dramas have been written, they'have been 
ail/or^e(^ of ^uch elements, and those elements tacked together 
in siich’a manner, that we cannot presume to say the play-wright’s 
art Jfourishes amongst us as yet. But still signs of improvement 
are discernible. Puriivilcrama is, we think, an improvement upon 
its predecessors. The drama cor^sists of five acts, and almost every 
act is divided into scenes. But the divisjqp appears to us some¬ 
what arbitrary—without the equality or the* justice, which renders 
such divisions necessary and proper in a play. At the close of 
every act, and indeed .of every scene, we seem to arrive at a 
period ; and do not retain sufficient concern to feel disposed towards 
going through the portions following. These are very serious 
failings ia the play. For them the plot has, however, much to make 
aifiends ; though it hasiconsiderably suffered from them. To the 
plot, therefore, we first attend, before we discuss other parti¬ 
culars connected with the book. Tho plot is built i^pon his- 
tcfipal*f^cts and the play is an historical play. When Alexander 
o^^Macedou appeared on the banks of the Hydaspes, the Panjab 
was split up into two prirties; one headed*by Taxiles and 
Abif^sares, conciliating thn ipvader with rich presents ; and the 
Other by Puru (Porus) and EilabUa, queen of, the Kallu 
iiills, scouting all idea t)f submission and determined to resist 
to the death. But amidst these differences ‘there was one 
caufie of union—# cause veiy strong fndeed to bind Indian princes 
to a unnm. All the nflionarchs had one fiommon interest, one 
common wishv Tlnj^ were all candidates for the affection of the 
priqcei^ Eilabilru^i\d ready to make any sacrifice, however costly, 
if thd*re))y this iiftmest might be promoted. To them any declara¬ 
tion, any call, from the object of love dearer than life itself and 
would be readily responded to. This the princess was conscious of i 
and so conscious, she announced among the mouarchs that she woi^d 
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join hfv hanJs with the hands of him who should display the great¬ 
est feats of strength and bravery at that critical hour and succeed 
in driving the Yavans back beyond the confines of India. rTaxiles 
then began to hesitate ; and would very likely have decided against 
entertaining the enemy in his* capital, had not his sister, A^biUika,^ 
influenced as she had been by offers of marriage from the Macedo-* 
nian hero, insisted upon th6 necessity of thfe reconciliation. On 
the other side Poru-s, aided by a few other Rdjput princei^of 
equally unflinching resolution, presented a bold front to /Sexander; 
but in the battle which ensue^d was signally defeated. Tlin con¬ 
queror, however, charmed with his heroic virtues auddiis free and 
noble demeanour, gave him his freetjom'on the spotr and restored 
him to his kingdom and his Eilabija, whom he made his queen, 
to the utter mortification of Ambalika, Ou Alexander’s (fep.Yture 
Ambalika ,rued the hour of her deep-laid conspiracy ; and, as 
an atonement for her past* wrongs, brought to a happjj close- 
the disagreement between Porus and Eilabila—the re^iult of her 
plot. The plot is certainly very interesting and well^drawn. 
The different phases of the Rajput character are admirably 
exhibited. Porus and Eilabila, the hero and the heroine, are 
very types of a Rajput warrion and his queen. Taxiles and 
Ambalika present very striking contrasts to Porus arvl Eila¬ 
bila. Their weakness, their vacillation, their "treachery set off very 
conspicuously the virtues of constancy and patriotism in the 
characters of the hero and the heroine. Look at the language, 
the spirit-stirring words, which Puru uses to infuse animation into 
the hearts of his soldiers arrayed in the field. * 

1 1 i, 

T'Q fsr i) 

*f?1 * 

^5151 —<iif 

1 ‘ 

Again :— 

€' f 

51 ?^ 

■^'551 I 

It must be understood that we do flot mean^&cre to spea^c any 
thing about the dramatic effect which tliese words are calculated 
to produce. VVe take them as only illustrative of Puru’s character. 
4gain attend to the reply which Eilabila, •though love-stricken. 
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i'«Hums to Forus when asked for a kiss ii/a medling between them, 
on a ceitain dAy before the battle. • 

^ ® • • 

, These words remind us of Marcia s reply to Jiibaona similar 
ocChsiou• • • 

^ 1 should be grieved, young prince, to think iny presence 
. Unl#nt your thoughts and slacken’d them to arms, 

While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud,•and calls you lo the field.” 

Su^h seutirftents well f)ec'>me the ladies of the Rajput race 
Besides,^ilabila's conduct i|^ her captivity does great credit to her 
character. How •heroically she remonstrated against the tempta¬ 
tions held out by Alexander to her on behalf of Taxiles ; how nnbly 
she artsw'ered the threats used to her'by the latter ; how constantly 
she se^jt ^ler good wishes and prayers to attend Poms on the 
field;—»aU these clearly prove the dauntlessuess of hci spirit, and 
thc»highness of her soul. 

Our linuts prevent us from commenting on the characters of the 
other dramatis personcc. Bui we must not forget to mention 
in coneliisioD, that the glory of Alexaudci's character is greatly 
obscured, if not totally*cclipsccl, by his connexion with Ambalika and 

by his consenting to and even participating i ^ her wicked intrigues. 

* • - __ _ 

. 2.—General Literature. 

^ndianlSnakes. AnjBlegnentary treatise on Ophioloyy, widt a 
descriptive catalogue of the snakes found in India and (he 
adjoining* countries. By Edvvanl Nicholson, Surgeon, Aimy 
* Department, Second Edition Madias, Higginbotham 

•And Co. 1874. ' 

t 'HE firs^ edition of Dr.»Nicholson’s Snakes Mil be known to 
, many* of our readers ^s a little book evidencing a vast deal 
6f enthusiastic research, and as thorough a know,I edge of the, 
subject as is possible in the present state gf Indian Uphiology. 
It was, however, sadly deficient in illustration^, and was other- 
wi^ imperfect, 4 )wing to the fact tliM .the author was stationed 
in BurmSth at the time M it« publication. The early issue of this 
second cditiiii in supersession of a *small remaining portion of 
thefofmer editum only another instance of that roraarkablo 
entetpiisc and ^ iblic spiftt oil the part of the publishers, Messis. 
Higgiubotbani and Co., to which the ^ndiau litciary world has been 
so often of late iud.cbted. Capital plates, which lepioducc iliaw- 
ings taken by Di. ’Nichdlsou from spuimtus oi dissections, 
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now freely scattered through the book ; and though we have 
been receiitly almost spoiled for the enjoyment <•£ any ophio- 
logical drawings except those of the highest merit, by the^magni- 
ficent'illustrations of Dr. Fayrer’s Thanatophidia executed fender 
the direction of Mr. Lock^ of the Calcutta School of* Art, yet 
we confidently predict that the numerous and excellent plates' 
now given us by Dr. Nicholscvu will be foupd of the highest valw, * 
both as illustrative of the physiological part, and as aids in 
recognition of the principal kinds of snakes, 

Dr. Nicholson calls his book an elementary treatise ; and in so 
far as it is written in such an Amusing style, as to tiyike it full 
of interest for the general reader, ittdeserves its/lame. But it 
is only fair to Dr. Nicholson that we should note at the ♦same 
time that, for those who wish to stfldy the subject sciemlifically, 
there is no other treatise with which we are' acquainted 'that 
presents us with an account pf the whole science in such,a handy 
and complete form. For the student, the two first partk—on 
the physiology and the classification —will be found to• aff(\rd, 
in a convenient form and with considerable clearness, th6 s6ien- 
tific account which he needs. For the unscientific reader, the tKinl 
part—on the natural history —gives a great deal of the most 
interesting and even^ amusing information about the life and 
habits of snakes, both iri their wild state and,, when domesticated. 
Probably few of our readers are familiar with domesticateil 
snakes; but Dr, Nicholson shows us that the domestication may 
be made the source of a good deal of pleasure. We will 
confess, however, that sometimes wc arc not quite able U"* 
follow our atithor in his ophiological enthusiasm; as, for .instance, 
when he assures us that “ the only in(jon,yenience of haying 
nine-foot python or hamadryas coiled round one is that he is apt 
to make a mess on one’s clothes.” On the whole, we fvould rather 
not make the experiment; and would prefer, if nece^srt.’-y, ,to 
believe, on Dr. Wicholson's word without further proof, that. 
the stories we have so often heard „of and read a^iout pythons 
crushing their prey within their folds, are mere* myths. ^ Dr. 
Nicholson adds^“ Neither do snakes lick their crushed prey 
(‘ slaver it over ’ is the term used in story and simile) before 
swallowing itif the prey is active, after catching it with their 
teeth, they throw'a few folds'round it simply’ lo prevent it from 
struggling, and then bolt it head foremost just as they«vwould a 
frog.” This account quite confirms us inour^]eterri|;nation not to 
try whether a nine-foot python or hamadryj^t Inirts or nl»t; for 
the prospect of being bolted head forertfost, witnost the possibility 
of even struggling, is hardly an attractive one. 

If Jiny of our readers wish to make household pets of a few 
pj^hon.s and cobras, this is how the tender’ creatures should be 
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taken care of:—“ The best habitation for snakes would, doubtless, 
be a ‘ verandfih fenced to a sufficient height with wire-gauze ; it 
might J)e divided into compartments in order to separate strikes of 
ophfcjmagous habits from the rest of the community, and be 
prqyided* with water and shrubs sufficiently to gratify the desire 
for coolness and shade.” 

• The directions given by Dr. Nicholson for securely handling 
^d playing with untamed cobras are, we have no doubt, useful 
jind ins^ructiverj we have not tested them. 

llistoriccd and SkitisticaliMemoir of Dehra Boon. By G. R. C. 
WiIliams,«B A., BengafCiyil Service. Roorkee: Printed at the 
Thornasou Civil Engine^ing College Press. 1874*. 

W E hail with pleasure the appearance of another of those 
valuable District Manuals which have bocn th^ most 
impKirfant feature of Indian literature during the last four or five 
year% ^’hese Manuals have been, with hardly an exception, worthy 
df* the Service which may pride itself on containing the most 
highly-educated body of officials in the world ; and Mr. Williams’ 
Memoir of the Boon is a noble companion-volume to such works 
as Mr. Westland’s Jessore,^ Mr. Toynbee’s Orissa, and Mr. 
Glazfcr's iRungrpore. . ■/ 

Mr* Williams’ First Part is descriptive and general ; and onter.s 
most minutely into the topography of the Diin, its geology, its 
Fauna ancl Flora, 'its inhabitants and their peculiarities, and, 
indeed, every other subject coming midcr the head of either 
physical or political geography. The Third Part of Memoir 
»is chiefly occiipicd with fiscal statistics, fiscal history, and similar 
matters. But it is* the Second Part on which most readers will 
pounce with the greatest interest—containing an historical account 
of district from the earliest times to the present! Of course 
Miuch of this history will appear somewhat parodiial to the student 
^of general history; but it should never be forgotten that Indian 
^listory rnijnly consists such district annals—and, indeed, it is 
oflly from the more carefuF study of such annals that we can ever 
hope to accpiire any rgal knowledge of Indian histofy as a whole. 
Mr. Williams’ account of the Garbwal Rajas is most interesting , 
and the whole of#this jpart will •well re-pay the thoiough and 
carefu^ perus?! of every student of Indiaik history and antiquities. 
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E rcf^ard'tUis work with interest and satisfaction, not. only 
as”a verV useful ouo in itself, but also as a sucr^jssfnl 
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effort in paving the way to a higher standard of legal study; 
for important and dignified as is the iucjuiry into Questions of 
right and justice, it must be vain if the student uuderstan]^ not 
the principles on which such an inquiry should be conducUCd. 
Some there are, who staunchly advocate the arbitrariiless ^of 
positive laws and deny the adaptability of the principles of 
law governing one kind of society to anobiier far lower iu^ 
the scale of civilisation, and with manners and habits of lif(l‘ 
wholly peculiar to themselves. “ But the reasons ai*l tlie, 
principles of the law,” says Chitty, “ can never change ; ” and 
in all political societies, where regislaticvi proceeds upon 
rational principles, the Legislature is gpidftd in its worh: by certain 
established rules^ the universal applicability of which has bffen 
tested by vast and varied experience'' and which are recognised 
as connect in all systems of jurisprudence. This being the fact, 
allowing due' weight to the hiflueuce of custom, it is impossible 
for any jurist not to allow that in a civilised community *1116 
arbitrary will of the law-giver is always subservient to the welfare 
of the public at large. These rules are designated by English 
lawyers legal 'maxima. They are not mere obsolete Latin phrases 
referring to by-gone days, but of evpry-day use and application. 
They are the original and operative cause of the law. Ratio jegia 
est anima legis. For Although,” says-the Icanied Coke, “ a* man 
may tell the law, yet if he knows not the reason thereof, he shall 
soon forget his superficial knowledge. But when he findeth the 
right reason of the law, and so bringeth it to its natural reason 
that he comprehendeth it as his own, this will not only serve him 
for the understanding of any particular case, but of many others ; 
and this knowledge will always remain with- him.” The want, of' 
a treatise explaining these maxims has long been felt and deplorc<l 
by Indian students ; and the work before us has remarkably filled 
a serious chasm in^^our legal literature. True, we had the 
able works of Broom and Wharton as our guide on this subject*^ 
but their illustration's are drawn from the peculiar rul^s of Eng-' 
lish law, many of which have nothing vvhatever to do with Indi? 
whereas this is the first attempt, and an able one, to illustrate 
these maxims with special reference to tlA) laws now in force in 
this country. “ This is a consideration,” says our author, “ which 
induced me to take up a work, which in its scope, at<all events, 
calculated to impress '\ipou the minds of Indian studihts of 
law, the grand principles of our system of jirispru^’ence, and 
thereby to facilitate their labours in underytai^hng the ‘*lavy 
in all its various branches, together with the reasM»n which, '“in 
fact, is the soul of the law.” 

In this book the reader will find the substantive portions -of 
Indir'a law brought to bear upon the maxims which they illuslruto 
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gnihered from the rules of Hiiidii and Muhammadan law, the 
Statutes of Parliament, the Regulations aud Acts of the Indian 
Legisf^iture, and the reported Judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of' Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and of the Superior Courts 

India The sfj^tem of codififvation which is being attempted 
how-a-days by th§ Indian feogislaturd, and which is meeting 
with such signal 'success iii its operation, and the consolidating 
iActs passed by the Hon’sle Mr. Maine and the Hon’ble Mr. 
,SteplK.i, havte tended mich to simplify the undigested mass of 
conflicting c'hle-law whicly long ruled our courts. This has 
materially assisted our r uthor' in his somewhat arduous task. 
Resides cit'ug the par^icu'ar sections which embody particular 
(n.'*xims, he has given us ample quotations from authoritative text- 
^<^ritCiS on ^tiglish law, sometimes to supply their deficiencies, and 
ai others to explain the abstruse rules of law con-'aincdj, in the 
Ac'ts themselves. In this way ^hree hundred of the most impor¬ 
tant Legal Maxims are illustrated ; but, as the author says, all 
.ihesti are subservient to the three following grand and fundamental 
•axioms, na. lely : 

I .—Juris prcecepta sunt hccc, honeste vivere, alierum non 
Iwdere, suum ciiique tribuere. 

«II .—Flat Justitia mat ccelum. 

, in. —Nulli dij/erremus Justitiam. 

The most interesting part of the book—one that well repays 
perusal—is our author’s refutation of the erroneous notion 
prevalent among Englishmen, that Indians are generally given to 
mendacity, and that even the ancient Hindu law allows it in plain 
\erms; 

With reference to the veracity of Indian witnesses, he quotes 
the observations made by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phear in an 
j-a'lJiess which he delivered to the Bethune Society in 186G. The 
i3f'(jfllowing is an extract:— 

" The witnesses that come into court have no idea of giving 
evidence in our English sense of the word. They* come tliere 
honestly to support that side which they believe to be true. They 
come to state what is- the story which they have learnt to believe, 
and when they give utterance to representations, which, to our 
,English earsL. look as if they had iiltended to say, that they had seen 
this, that they had perceived that, they are not mendacious. They 
do not mecQ to il^ceive you ; they are simply intending to vouch that 
sfe.y which they .believe honestly to be true, and which they believe 
t^iey' have he^n sumirieoned to the court to vouch. The admirers 
of existing' systems, who think that everything is perfect, very 
easily find excusas for deficiencies ^vhich are not easily remedied. 
And one of the very first that is put forward—one that I ^have 
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licard so often and oYten that I am doubtful bow I ought to 
answer it—is that thC; testimony of witnesses thidughout this 
country, and the evidence even of documents, is froju the circum¬ 
stances of the people so untrustworthy that «vhe ordinaiy rhles 
for judging matters of fact are rtLot to be follo'R'id, but fliat the 
most eccentric routes to'a concliWi^)Q which pan be devised are 
preferable thereto. Gentlernenr, I do not shi'.re* that belief. 
short experience on the Original side the High Court has leS 
me to the conclusion that the intrii^sic value of 'oral testimony, 
in this country is pretty much the same as it is in England.” 

These remarks coming from a judgetrenownad for hist- learning 
and his acute observation ought to cai'jjy Uhe very greatest weight 
of authority with them. Let us see what Mr. Sreenevasrovv ^ays 
*1111 support of his other thesis. * , ^ 

But a belief is pretty widely prevalent that the Hindu Co'do 
allows a lie to be told.” This^ is not in principTo true. ♦ U’hat 
Code is as forcible as an^ other in deprecating the vice of lyi/»g, and 
in inculcating the virtue of truih. Menu says : “ Headlong iw 

utter darkness shall the impious wretch tumble irn'o Hall, who 
being interrogated in a judicial inquiry answers questions falsely.” 
And “ by truth is a witness clpared from sin, by truth is 
justice advanced ; truth.niust therefore be spokeu by wit^v^sses 
of every class.” (MenUj’Cb. viii. 83.) It is »no secret, however, 
tliat the Hindu Code makes an exception to the rule in cases 
where one is obliged to speak the untruth.from pions motives. 
But this privilege is restricted to a very few and most exceptional 
cases, so that one that fairly interprets and scrutinises the passages 
in Menu, will feel convinced that the relaxation of the general 
rule of veracity in those extremely limited nnctances is not pal-* 
culated to lead to the production of any evil in point of moral'' 
and that after all, the exceptions spoken of by Menu, are mostly 
affecting those puzyiles in morals which have long been the sdbj’ei'^t * 
of great discussion among the moralists even of the Westerly 
School. Moreover, it must be remarked, that Menu does u|t say that' 
a divergence from truth, even in such rjistficted cases, i&u virtue ; 
but, on the contrary, the sage declares, “ You will thereby commit 
a sin, no doubt, but itds a venial sin, prodaced by the utterances 
of a benevolent falsehood” (Menu, Ch. viii. 106) ' and then the sage 
proceeds to lay down rules for expiating tho sin tuns committed. * 

Such are the sober ar^meuts which be brings forwards t^ effect 
his purpose. The first questioii still seems to allov rooif: for differ¬ 
ence of opinion ; but the second one, which has^ie^ mooted .<?rn39 
the days of Sir William Jones, scarcely lea\^?3 any the sligl^test 
margin. We know not what impre.ssion this reasoning of our 
author wiU* produce in the mmds of his reader, but for our own 
part need scarcely say that we are quite satisfied. 
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Qu /he whole, the book under notice is complete in iLcIf.. True, 
the fiuthor does not’, bring with him the recommendatio'. of any 
of/ho luns of Co'ft; but the of learning which he has 

displayed; the excellqnt or{|cr c? nis arrangement, and the clearness 
with which he hus explaiu^jd tbe maxims, without the least 
|.hicturc of that unmeaning pedantry which disfigures the works d 
many iJuglish lext-'writers, mmlJ do credit to any Advocate from 
Lincoln's Inn tf J TempleJ ^ 







